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PREFACE. 


S COTT’S notes tt Quentin Durward are here printed 
partly as. footnotes — distinguished by the addition of 
his name — partly after the text. 

In the preparation of this Edition the following works 
have been of most assistance ; — Lockhart’s Life of Scott ; 
Masson’s British Novelists \ Hutton’s Scott (English Men 
of Letters) ; Saintsbury’s Essays in English Literature 
(Second Series) ; Millar’s Literary History of Scotland \ 
Saintsbury’s Sir Walter Scott (Famous Scots Series) ; various 
articles in Dictionary of National Biography^ Encyclopcedia 
Britannica^ and Qh^mhox^^sEncyclopcedia-y Michelet’s 
de France) The New English Dictionary^ The Oxford 
Dialect ^Didionary^ and those of Skeat, Jamieson, and 
Littt^. ^ ^ 

A recent edition of Scott’s principal authority, Philippe 
de Coniines’ MhnoireSy is B. de Mandrot’s, with introduction 
and^ndtes, 2 vcis., Paris, 1901 — 1903» 

W. M. 


fuly, J907. 
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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION. 


I. LIFE OF SCOTT. 

The Border clan of Scotts had in early days been notorious 
raiders and fighters. Later, however, the branch from which 
Sir Walter was descended turned to sheep-farming; and his 
father left the paternal farm of Sandy- Knowe to study law in 
Edinburgh. He became a Writer to the Signet— the highest 
grade of solicitor in Scotland — and is pictured in Redgauntlet 
as Alan Fairford’s father. Scott^s mother was a Rutherford, 
also of Border origin ; and on both sides of the house he was 
connected with the Swintons, the Haliburtons, and other well- 
known Border families. The year of his birth belongs to 
a series ^roj^fic in great men; Wellington and NapoldipjV'Wero 
bo n in 1769, Wordsworth in 1770, Scott in 1771 (15th August), 
Coleridge in 1772, When eighteen months old^ Scott had aft 
illness which lamed him for life and caused his removal to 
Sandy-pnowe, where he grew healthy and strong, and where 
eurly learned to love the Borderland and its legends. After 
his return to Edinburgh, he attended the High School. He 
was never diligent at his school tasks, but he read widely. 
Outside school he won fame among his schoolfellows equally 
for the, enchanting stories he told them and for his prowess 
in fight^ with boys of the town.^ 

After some time at school in Kelso, Scott entered Edinburgh 
University, and in 1786 was apprenticed in hjs father’s office. 

b 2 
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^ Not long after this a severe illness confined him to bed for 
d lengthened period, during which he fo'und Cjgreat delight in 
history, especially military history, romance, leg^ends and 
ballads. In his youth and early manhood he was an inde-^ 
fatigable walker, and loved to visit places renowned in history 
or legend, and to hunt for traditional ballads ^or stories. He 
finally resolved to read for the Scottish Bar, and in 179^ be- 
came, as it is called, an Advocate. His legal career concerns 
us little, except that by means of it, especially as Sheriff of 
Selkirkshire and Clerk of the Court of Session, he acquired 
a vaiied experience of human nature — an experience which in 
his writings he skilfully utilised. Scott began his literary 
career by translating from German poetry. In 1802 he pub- 
lished the first volumes of The Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border^ materials for which he had collected in his many 
excursions. Inspired by the traditional ballads, he wrote The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel^ published 1805; and its immediate 
and unprecedented success decided him to make literature the 
chief aim of his life. Another romantic poem, Marmion, ap- 
peared in 1 808, then The Lady of the Lake in 1810 and Rokeby 
in 1812. In these romances Scott restored an art lost to 
English Literature for centuries — the art of making readers 
interested in a long poem by means of story, incident and 
description. Scattered through the poems, as later through 
the novels {infray p. 86), are delightful snatchy of ballad 
and song. 

In 1813 Scott re-commenced a prose romance begun eight 
years before, which was published anonymously with the title 
of Waver ley in 1814 and had a success beyond all expectation. 
Next year came another poem, The Lord of the /j?(?.f,*an^ 
another novel, Guy Manneringy by the Author of Waverley. 
The Antiquaty appeared in May, 1816; and in December 
Scott published The Black Dwarf and Old Mortalityy choosing 
a fresh incognito and pretending that these novels were edited 
by the schoolmaster of Gandercleugh — an imaginary village — 
from some papers of his deceased assistant Peter Pattieson 
inscribed Tales of My Landlord, The Heart of Midlothian^ 
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i8i8, formed the second series of the Tales \ The Bride of/ 
Lammermoor afld ^ Legend of Montrose^ 1819, the third. 
Meanwhik in 1817 Rob Roy had been published as by the 
» Author of Waverley, For long, till 1827 in fact, Scott declined 
to avow the authorship publicly. Not only so, but he sought 
by various means to mystify the public. He wrote, for example, 
of Scott as another than himself: see infra^ pp. 23 sqq. ; (hiy 
Mannering^ chap. XXVI. ; Dedicatory Epistle to Ivanhoe\ and 
Introductory Epi^e?o The Fortunes of NigeL Yet competent 
judges speedily decided that the Author of Waverley was one 
with the compiler of Tales of My Landlord^ and that the only 
writer capable of both was the Editor of The Minstrelsy and 
the poet of Marmion. Edinburgh friends at once fixed on 
Scott as the writer of Waverley. In a letter of July, 1814, he 
remarks; “David Hume, nephew of the historian, says the 
author must be of a Jacobite family and predilections, a 
yeoman-cavalry man, and a Scottish lawyer, and desires me 
to guess in whom these happy attributes are united,” Scott 
was Quartermaster of the Edinburgh Volunteer Cavalry. 

Ivanhoe appeared in the end of 1819; and in quick suc- 
cession came The Monastery^ The Abbot., Kenilworth, The 
Pirate, The Fortwies of Nigel, Peveril of the Peak, Quc7itin 
Durward, St Rofian^s Well, Redgauntlet, The Betrothed, The 
Ta/isma^i, In 1825 the firm of Ballantyne and Co., in which 
Scott had i share, faij^d and brought him face to face with 
bankruptcy. He refused to become bankrupt, and courageously 
assumed the gigantic task of clearing off thb firm^s debt of 
^117,000. He was in failing health, but struggled bravely on ; 
and in*five years produced, besides The Tales of a Grandfather 
«incf other w'orks, the following novels: Woodstock, Tales of the 
Canongate (one of them The Fair Maid of Perth), Anne of 
Geierstein, and a final series of Tales of My Landlord. By 
1831 the debt was reduced to ;^54,ooo, but Scott had been 
struck down by paralysis. A voyage to the Mediterranean and 
a visit to Italy did him no permanent good. He was brought 
home to his beloved Abbotsford on the Tweed, where he died « 
2 1 St September, 1832. 
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Scott was conspicuous not merely for intellectual genius 
6ut also for goodness and greatness of heart. He was a man 
of thorough uprightness and integrity, of unbounded f^onerosity, 
and of rare sympathy. He possessed a winning personality^ 
that attracted to him not human beings alon^, but also dogs, 
horses, cats and, ludicrous though it appears, pigs. 

II. SCOTT AS A NOVELIST. 

In 1812 Byron^s Childe Harold took the reading world by 
storm. The new poet’s popularity went on increasing, while 
Scott’s decreased. This change in public taste and the chance 
recovery of a long lost MS., the beginning of a prose romance 
based on the Jacobite Rebellion of 1745, revived in Scott’s 
mind the idea of a historical novel. It was thus that in 1814 
occurred the epoch-making publication of Waverley. Of the 
next three, Gtty Manncring and The Antiquary were domestic 
rather than historical, Old Mortality fully historical; and to 
the latter type most of the subsequent novels belong. In fact, 
what Scott did was at one leap, as it were^ to create, and so 
create, the historical novel, that succeeding novelists have 
made no material additions to the type. And it must not 
be forgotten that his non-historical novels showed how other 
kinds were possible. But Scott did ^ore. Aftell what had 
been achieved in novel-writing by Richardson and Fielding in 
the middle of tthe xviiith century, and somewhat later by 
Goldsmith and Fanny Burney, the many writers of fiction, 
sentimental or supernatural or historical, failed to elev^e this 
branch of literature. That elevation Scott accomplished ; %n<lfe 
his success in making history live in fictitious narrative led 
many writers at home and abroad to follow his example; as 
Dumas, Hugo, HaulT, Manzoni, G. P. R. James, Ainsworth, 
Bulwer Lytton, Cooper. 

Before 1819 Scott restricted himself almost entirely to 
Scotland, and charmed his readers with brilliant pictures of 
^ the scenery, stirring narratives of the events, life-like delinea- 
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lions of the men and women of his native land. But his work 

j 

was a record df lifft true for the human race; and Jvanhd^' 
Kenilworth and Quentin Durward proved his skill in por- 
, traying scenes in other lands. 

Critics soon began to point out defects in his work, defects 
which he himself frankly recognised and discussed in private 
letters and in the introductions to his novels. One prominent 
weakness is the plot. The Antiquary^ for example, has very 
little plot. Sometime*, from the elaboration of certain characters 
at the beginning of a story, the reader imagines they are to be 
of great importance, only to find them later on playing a minor 
part. Such are the two apprentices in The Fortunes of Nigel. 
Again, the catastrophe often comes with too surprising sudden- 
ness, as in Woodstock \ to use Scott^s phrase, it is “hastily 
huddled up.” But, huddling or no huddling, he never fails in 
what after all is the main thing — being full of interest. On 
the question of plot, the Introductory Epistle to The Fortunes 
of Nigel is impottant. There Scott represents himself, when 
urged to construct orderly plots like Fielding’s, as replying; 

“ I have repeatedly laid down my future work to scale, divided 
it into volumes and chapters, and endeavoured to construct 
a story which I meant should evolve itself gradually and 
strikingly, maintain suspense, and stimulate curidsity; and 
which finally should terminate in a striking catastrophe. But 
I think? theie is a demon who seats himself on the feather of 
my pen wfien I begin* to write, and leads it astray from the 
purpose... .When T light on such a character ^as Bailie Jarvie 
or Dalgetty, my imagination brightens, and my conception 
becomes clearer at every step which I take in his company, 
^^Itfeough it leads me many a weary mile away from the regular 
road, and forces me to leap hedge and ditch to get back into 
the route again. If I resist the temptation, as you advise me, 
my thoughts become prosy, flat, and dull ; I write painfully to 
myself, and under a consciousness of flagging which makes 
me flag still more; the sunshine with which fancy had invested 
the incidents, departs from them and leaves everything dull 
and gloomy.” 
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As a rule Scott’s heroes and heroines are insipid. Waverley, 
^sfiys one of his letters written in 1814, ^is • sneaking? piece 
of imbecility; and if he had married Flora she w^uld have 
set him up upon the chimney-piece as Count Borowlaski’s wife, 
used to do with him. I am a bad hand at depicting a hero, 
properly so called, and have an unfortunate propensity for The 
dubious characters of borderers, buccaneers, Highland robbers 
and all others of a Robin- Hood description.” Comparatively 
unattractive, too, are Glenvarloch in The Fortunes of Nigely 
Everard in Woodstock^ Lucy Ashton in The Bride of Lammer- 
7 noor, The heroine of The Abbott Catherine Seyton, is on the 
other hand genuinely interesting. 

In Ke 7 iilworth Shakespeare is represented as already a 
famous playwright when in reality he was a mere boy: from 
Woodstock we should infer that Shakespeare was dead at a date 
when he had yet a score of years to live. In Peveril of the 
Peak a Countess of Derby is “fetched out of her cold grave 
and saddled with a sot of adventures dated twenty years after 
her death, besides being given up as a Catholic, when she was, 
in fact, a zealous Huguenot.” Thus in the Prefatory Epistle 
to Peifcril does Dr Dryasdust — an imaginary matter-of-fact 
historian of Scott’s invention — put his undoubted tendency to 
manipulate dates. The Doctor also charges him generally 
with aberrations from the path of true history, and with leading 
the young and the indolent to take his uncertain arid false 
statements for ascertained truths. Stfbtt replies ^that if he 
interests readers in historical events and personages, he does 
a real service. To some he gives knowledge instead of igno- 
rance, to others the stimulus to historical study. “In reply,” 
he adds, “ to the sober charge of falsehood against a nafrajjiv^ 
announced positively to be fictitious, one can only answer by 
Prior’s exclamation, 

Odzooks, must one swear to the truth of a song?” 

Many critics forget that these works are novels — historical 
indeed but still novels — not histories; and that a novelist, as 
•Scott claims, infrUy p. ii, has the right to depart from the 
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reality of history to suit his story. He felt justified in making ' 
any change thaft woflld heighten the artistic effect. His attitude 
is exactl)^ expressed in a letter of i8ii, when he was collecting 
materials for Rokeby : “ Pray help me in this by truth or fiction 
or tradition — I care not which, if it be picturesque.” In a 
historical novel, then, deviation from strict historical accuracy 
is to be Judged not as a historical error but on the score of 
suitability from an artistic standpoint. 

Scott notes in His Journal in 1826 that his son-in-law, 
J. G. Lockhart, had pointed out in his novels cases of “whose” 
for “of which,” “scarce” for “scarcely” and other blunders 
in diction. Scott’s defence is that he never learned grammar. 
He sought to express plainly the story in his head, and in the 
rush of writing, he could not stop to polish his sentences. 
Neither by nature nor by education was Scott’s style likely 
to be faultless. It abounds in careless choice of words, in 
tautologies, in circumlocutions, in overloaded and prodigious 
sentences. Examples will be readily found in Qncntin Dur- 
wardf two or three of which may be noticed here.. Chapter iv. 
contains the tautology “petty minutiae,” and the circumlo- 
cution “elemental liquor” for “water.” Near the beginning 
of chapter xxx. occurs a sentence of almost 170 words. Care- 
lessness in the choice and the usage of words appears in 
“which was once twice as long as it now ^s” (chap. v.). 
When*“ojpce twice” are placed in conjunction, we expect 
them^to have the sanfe usage, but here “once” expresses time, 
“twice” degree. • 

Guy Maimering^ which for skilful construction and interest 
of detail some would rank first, was completed in the brief 
>sp«ce of six weeks. Such speed was treated as a fault in itself 
and as a cause of other blemishes. The Introductory Epistle 
to The Fortunes of Nigel contains Scott’s reply: “To confess 
to you the truth, the works and passages in which I have 
succeeded have uniformly been written with the greatest 
rapidity; and when I have seen some of these placed in op- 
position with others, and commended as more highly finished, 

I could appeal to pen and standish, that the parts in which^ 
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I have come feebly off were by much the more laboured.'^ 
\Ve may rejoice that Scott was true to*hinftelf; for surely 
vivacity with slips of grammar is preferable to dull^iess how- 
ever correct. But the haste was more apparent than real ; for 
even in 1814 he had behind him the accumulated treasures of 
a quarter of a century and more of strenuous study and re- 
search in antiquities, history, and legendary lore. 

But the faults, weighty though they seem, are as nothing 
when balanced with his excellences. In ftading the novels wc 
are swept onwards with time and wish, not to seek for blemishes, 
but only to feel delight and admiration. 

One of Scott^s distinctions is his masterly skill in picturing 
places. Tully^Veolan in Waverley^ Tillietudlem in Old Mor- 
talily^ Rob Roy’s country, Woodstock Park, are only a few of 
the many spots his pen has rendered real. Again, scenes, in- 
cidents and journeys are described with a power equalled by 
few prose-writers and surpassed by none. Out of the wealth 
of illustrations of this quality, we must be content to select for 
mention the battle of Drumclog in Old Mortality y the battle 
of Granson in Anne of Geiersteifiy the siege of Torquilstone in 
Ivanhocy the lynching of Porteous and tlic interview with Queen 
Caroline in The Heart of Midlothian^ the various journeys in 
Kenilworth and in Redgauntlety the “ Accipe hoc” scene in The 
Talisman, * 

Novelists, especially historical novelists, find it % matter of 
supreme difficulty to make the dialogue at once natural and 
artistic. Few attempt the tour de force achieved by Thackeray 
in Esmo 7 idy where narrative as well as dialogue is coughed in 
the language of the period of the story. A novel dealing with 
time past may have its dialogue marred on the one hand< 
through the admission of glaring modernisms, or on the other 
hand because it is overloaded with archaisms. Some writers 
offend with their painful iteration of “tush”— a practice called 
by R. L. Stevenson “ tushery”— “by’r lady,” “beshrew me,” 
or by antiquated syntax. The persistent use of “me” as an 
ethic dative is a blot in Stevenson’s Black Arrow, Other 
archaisms appear in The Cloister and the lleartn by Reade, 
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and The Last of the Barons by Lytton. From both faults^ 
offensive modftnisms and archaisms, Scott is conspicuouSly 
free. Hi# dialogue, particularly in Scotch, is uniformly ex- 
cellent. 

Carlyle denounced the characters in the Waverley Novels 
as being superficially drawn; but the consensus of opinion is 
that, whether in portraying historical personages or in creating 
imaginary beings — imaginary yet very real — Scott, and Scott 
alone, can be namlil in the same breath with Shakespeare. 
To the historical category belong Queen Elizabeth in Kenil- 
worthy Mary Queen of Scots in The Abboty Claverhouse in 
Old Morfalifyy and, not to multiply examples, James I. in The 
Fortunes of KigcL James is by many regarded as the high- 
water mark of historical portraiture. As to the imaginary 
characters, the wonderful gallery with which Scott has enriched 
English Literature contains a varied throng of men and women. 
In creating them he has shown not merely his power of reading 
and reproducing human nature, but also two other qualities in 
high degree — pathos, genuine not artificial or sentimental; and 
humour, not coarse or^grim or forced but natural and genial. 
In illustration, take the following, chosen almost at random : 
Dominie Sampson and Dandie Dinmont in Guy Manmringy 
Jonathan Oldbuck and Edie Ochiltree in The Antiquaryy Manse 
Headrigg and Cuddie in Old Mortalityy Meg Dods in St Ronatis 
W?//, ^eaijie Deans in The Heart of MidlothiaUy Dugald Dal- 
getty in A legend of MontrosCy Wamba in IvanhoCy Peter 
Peebles and Nanty Ewart in Redgauntlety L)ie Veinon and 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie in Rob Roy. 

III. QUENTIN HURWARD. 

In the autumn of 1822, before Peveril of the Peak was 
finished, Scott had thought of a story with a Scottish Archer 
as hero, and early next year he was busy with it. In selecting 
the fresh ground of the Continent for his new novel he was 
influenced, J. G. Lockhart suggests, by misgivings of the 
success of PeveriL A friend had lately returned from a tour* 
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in France, his journal well filled with amusing notes and 
hfustrated by clever drawings of landscapes an® ancient build- 
ings. The journal was placed at ScotFs disposal ai^ part of 
it supplied the foundation for the 1823 Introduction to Quentin 
Durward, He spent much time, adds Lockhart, consulting 
maps and gazetteers. Plessis les Tours, caused him much 
difficulty. “It is a vile place,” he writes to Constable, “this 
village of Plessis les Tours, that can baffle both you and me. 
It is a place famous in history; and, Aoreover, is as your 
gazetteer assures us, a village of a thousand inhabitants ; yet 
I have not found it in any map, provincial or general, which 
I have consulted. I think something must be found in Maltc 
Brun’s geographical works.” The most important of Scott^s 
authorities, especially for the character and the doings of Louis, 
is the memoirs of Philippe de Comines, whom he has intro- 
duced into the story. He also used the Chronicle of Jean dc 
Troyes, the memoirs of the Burgundian historiographer Olivier 
de la Marche, the writings of the Frenchmen Brantome and 
Bayle, and the Englishman WraxalPs history of France. Here, 
however, as elsewhere, Scott drew largely on his ample store 
of antiquarian and historical knowledge, of proverbs, tradition s 
and ballads, upon his experience gained in various pursuits, 
upon his acquaintance with all grades of life from prince and 
peer to beggar and gipsy. But all that is only so much raw 
material. Scott had to select, to arrange, to ad^ from his 
imagination ; and — what is most important of all — by his genius 
to fuse the materials into one artistic whole. 

Published in June, 1823, Quentin Dtirward was at first 
coldly received in this country; “frost-bit” was Scott's ex- 
pression. But that did not continue long. “In fact,” says* 
Lockhart, “ the sensation which this novel, on its first appear- 
ance, created in Paris, was extremely similar to that which 
attended the original Waverley in Edinburgh, and Ivanhoe 
afterwards in London. For the first time Scott had ventured 
on foreign ground, and the French public, long wearied of the 
pompous tragedians and feeble romancers, who had alone 
^striven to bring out the ancient history and manners of their 
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country in popular forms, were seized with k fever of delight * 
when Louis X 9 . aifd Charles the Bold started into life agftifi 
at the bgck of the Northern Magician. Germany had been 
fully awake to his merits years before, but the public there 
also felt their sympathies appealed to with hitherto unmatched 
strength and effect. The infection of admiration ran far and 
wide on the Continent, and soon reacted most potently on 
Britain.” 

There is no neeG to write at great length on the condition 
of France and Burgundy in the days of Louis and Charles. 
Scott has pictured the state of affairs in the 1831 Introduction 
to Quentin Durward and in the first chapter, both of which 
deserve careful reading. 

The period was a critical age for the whole of Europe, but 
particularly for France. The problem was whether the King 
of France should really rule or be reduced to a nominal 
sovereign over powerful and independent vassals — the lords 
of Normandy, Brittany and the rest At the same time Charles 
the Bold, vassal of France for part of his lands, sought to turn 
his dominions into an independent monarchy. The Duchy of 
Burgundy, a French fief, originated in 1363, when John of 
France bestowed on his son Philip the part of Burgundy lying 
on both sides of the C6te d’Or. Various acquisitions augmented 
the Burgundian domains till, on Charles' accession in 1467, they 
comprised^the Duchy of Burgundy, Flanders, Artois, the towns 
of Picardy on the SoAme — all in France; and beyond France, 
the County of Burgundy, or Franche Comt^ extending from 
the Duchy to the Swiss Frontiers, and most of the Netherlands. 
Born in 1433 and so ten years younger than Louis, Charles 
^w^ fn the prime of life, the wealthiest and perhaps the most 
powerful prince in Europe. Besides wishing to wear a king^s 
crown, he was eager to increase his dominions at the expense 
of his neighbours, especially France. The events of 1468 will 
be found sufficiently detailed in Quentin Durward and in the 
author's notes. During the next seven years Charles continued 
his aggressions ; and partly by fighting, partly by purchase, he 
added to his dominions Alsace, Gueldres, and Lorraine, lit 
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1476 he invaded Switzerland, where he suffered two crushing 
dit,asters. At Nancy in Lorraine, January, 147^, his army was 
defeated and he himself killed. Scott describes the Jast days 
of Charles in Anne of Geierstein, With his death ended the 
successful resistance of the great feudatories of France to the 
central power of the monarchy. Charles left an only daughter, 
and his French possessions ultimately reverted to Louis. Till 
his death in 1483, Louis did what he could to weaken his great 
vassals, to increase the status of the middle classes, and to 
consolidate and augment the royal power. 

Quentin Viirward has been sometimes reckoned among 
the best half-dozen of the Wavcrley Novels. It has a full 
complement of excellences, and it is marred by fewer defects 
than others. The plot, well constructed, does not drag, but 
moves briskly and carries the reader along. One objection 
has been urged — the improbability of an heiress’s hand being 
staked on the chance of battle. Scott replies to this near the 
close of the 1831 Introduction. The catastrophe, though some- 
what abrupt, is by no means “ huddled up.” On the plea that 
the hero should always be successful, Quentin’s failure to 
conquer Dc la Marck has been regarded as a blemish. But 
Quentin does win the prize, and if he owes that to his uncle, 
who according to the prophecy was to make his family’s fortune 
by marriage, it was Quentin who brought ,De la Marck to bay. 
Quentin’s apparent failure enables Scott to add anothea pang 
of suspense to his readers, and, what is more important, to 
show more fully the character of Quentin, who is far superior 
to Scott’s usual hero. Young and handsome, Quentin had dis- 
played the qualities of courage, resource, shrewdness, caution, 
fidelity. Trials had strengthened and purified him : Loufts ^4 . 
Ci^ve-coeur had shaken conceit out of him. He is a hero well^ 
able to carve out his own fortune. But Scott wishes to bring 
out Quentin’s unselfishness and chivalry. Quentin is put to 
the severest test ; and at the cry of a distressed maiden whose 
father had succoured Isabelle, he unselfishly surrenders the all 
but certain winning of his dearest wish. We know less of the 
heroine than of the hero, but she is by no means insipid. She 
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is attractive, sympathetic and courageous ; love emboldens her 
to defy the wratii of lier overlord. An admirable foil to Isabeildi’ 
is her foo^sh aunt. 

The deviations from the verity of history in Quentin Vurward 
so astounded the youthful Ranke that he sternly determined 
that in his historical studies he would ever conscientiously 
follow his authorities. Of the many departures from exact 
history introduced by Scott, some are of doubtful propriety : 
for example, when he speaks of the long dead Emperor 
Winceslaus as living, or mentions the Knights of the Holy 
Spirit, an Order of Chivalry not instituted for a century after 
1468. But uniformly the important changes, which he acknow- 
ledges in his notes, are for the sake of effect. In 1468 the 
Bishop of Li( 5 ge was not murdered but was captured by the 
Lidgeois at Tongres with D*Hymbercourt, the Burgundian 
Governor. Some of the inferior clergy were killed, and the 
Duke of Burgundy was informed that Bishop and Governor 
had also perished. Charles, in consequence, kept Louis a 
prisoner for three days. Some of the other deviations may 
be noted here. The King^s suspicious precautions at Plessis 
belong not to 1468 but to the last year of his life. His wife 
instead of being some fifty years old at this date was not half 
that age. Galeotti entered the royal service some nine years 
after the date of the story. In 1468 Orleans was only six 
years 6f agje, Joan only six, while the Dauphin mentioned as 
living was not born till 1470. The King had one brother, not 
two. Kostradamus belonged to the following century. Mont- 
rhery was fought jibt twelve but three years before 1468 j and 
St Tron, which is pushed far enough into the past to allow 
iPanillon’s arriiour to grow too small for him, was fought 
in 1467. ' " 

The characters, whether historical or imaginary, are all 
real, with the exception perhaps of the Moorish gipsy, Mau- 
grabin, who is somewhat theatrical. Besides the King and 
the Duke, the principal historical characters are Joan, Orleans, 
Dunois, Balue, Galeotti, Oliver, Tristan, Cr^vc-cceur, Comines, 
D’Hymbercourt, the Bishop, Le Glorieiix, De la Marck. AIF 
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the characters pale before Louis and Charles, who are faithful 
and brilliant re-creations of the originals* S 9 mo have con- 
sidered the portrait of Louis equal, if not superioi;, to that 
of James I. in The Fortunes of Nigel, Louis as sketched in 
the 1831 Introduction is different from Louis as pictured in the 
story. The Introduction emphasises his perfidy, cruelty, un- 
scrupulousness, superstition, and his contempt for the chivalrous 
ideal. The story docs not conceal the dark side of the King’s 
nature; but artistic reasons, if no otlftr, demanded some 
brightness to relieve the gloom. Louis is there shown ^ be 
sagacious, anxious to safe-guard the interests of France, and 
possessed in some measure of the feelings of a man. The 
hero and heroine have already been discussed. Other interest- 
ing imaginary figures are Lord Crawford, Le Balafid, Pavilion 
and his daughter. 

The dialogue is real throughout and varies to suit the 
speaker. Personages of kingly or knightly rank differ in 
speech from each other and from the mechanics of Lidge: 
the prior’s talk is distinguished from Galcotti’s. The gipsy’s 
speeches, however, e,g, his last words before execution, sound 
unreal at times, and like himself somewhat theatrical. 

From start to finish the story is full of graphic pictures of 
places and descriptions of scenes and incidents. The Castles 
of Plessis and Peronne; the journey with its adventures; the 
sack of the Bishop’s Castle ; the scene at the Boar’s feasts these 
and many more are all of supreme excelfcnee. * 

It is said that Scott once intended to make Quentin as 
Count of Croye the hero of another story; but he refrained, 
perhaps judiciously. In Anne of Geierstein he introduces 
Charles the Bold, Comincs, and Campo-Basso ; and, aft$r one 
of the routs that befell the Burgundians, among those who 
bravely helped to extricate the Duke, we get a passing glimpse, 
but only a glimpse, of Monseigneur de la Croye. 
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La guerre est ma patrie, 
■^Mon harnoiK ma maison, 
Et en toutc sai^on 
Combattrc c’cst ma vie. 




AUTHOR’S INTRODUCTION— 1831 

The ^ene-of this romance fe laid in the fifteenth century, 
when the feudal system* which had been the sinews and 
nerves of -natiorial defence, and the spirit of chivahy, by 
which, , as by a yivi^ing sou), that system was animated, 
began to ba ihnovated upon and abandoned by those 
grosser characters, who centred their sum of happiness in 
procuring the personal objects on which they had fixed 
their own exclusive attachment, y The same egotism had 
indeed displayed itself even in more primitive ages; but it 
was now for th§i first time opehly avowed as a professed 
piinciple of action. The spirit of chivalry had in it this 
point of excellence, that, however ovcistiained and fantastic 
many ^of^ its doctrines may appear to us, they weic all 
founded on generosity and self-denial, of which if the eartli 
w^e deprived, ft would be difficult to conceive the existence 
of virtue among the human race. ^ 

Among ^hose who were the first to ridicule and abandon 
the selMenyiRg ©rincipl^a in which the young knight was 
instructed, artchTo whicn he was so caiefully trained up, 
Louis the XLth' of Ranee -was the chief. I'lfit Sovereign 
was of a character so purely selfish — so guiltless of enter 
taining ayy purpose unconnected with his ambition, covetous 
ne^, and desire oCselfish enjoyment, that he almost seems 
an incarnation of, the devil himself, permitted to do his 
utmost tQ corrupt our * ideas ^of honour in its very source. 
Nor is it to he forgotten that Louis possessed to a great 
extent that caustic wit which can turn into ridicule all that 
a man does for any other person’s advantage but his own, 
and was, therefore, peculiarly qualified to play the part of a 
cold-hearted and sneering fiend. 


4—2 
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In this point of view, Goethe’s conception of the character 
' and reasoning of Mephistopheles, the tempting spirit in the 
singular play of Faust, appears to me more happy than that 
which has been formed by Byron, and even thhn the Satan 
of Milton. 'I'hese last great authors have given to the ICvil 
Jhinciple something which elevates and dignifies his wicked- 
ness ; a sustained and unconquerable resistance against 
Omnipotence itself — a lofty scorn of suffering compared 
with submission, and all those points of attraction in the 
Author of Evil, which have induct Burns and others to 
consider him as the Hero of the Paradise Lost. The great 
German poet has, on the contrary, rendered In’s seducing 
spirit a being who, otherwise totally unimpassioned, seems 
only to have existed for the purpose of increasing, by his 
persuasions and temptations^, the mass of moral evil, and 
who calls forth by his seductions those slumbering passions 
which otherwise might have allowed the human being who 
was the object of the Evil Spirit’s operations to pass.the tenor 
of his life in tranquillity. For this purpose Mephistopheles 
is, like Louis XL, endowed with an acute and depreciating 
spirit of caustic wit, which is employed incessantly in under- 
valuing and vilifying all actions, the consequences of which 
do not lead certainly and directly to self-gratification. 

Even an author of works of mere amusement may be 
permitted to be serious for a moment, in order to reprobate 
all policy, whether of a public or private character, which 
rests its basis upon the principles of Ma^hiavei, or the 
practice of Louis XL ^ 

The cruelties, the perjuries, the suspicions of this prince, 
were rendered more detestable, rather than amended, by the 
gross and debasing superstition which he constantly prac- 
tised. The devotion to the heavenly saints, of %hich he 
made such a parade, was upon the miserable prinfiplfe of 
some petty deputy in office, who endeavours to hide or 
atone for the malversations of which he is conscious, by 
liberal gifts to those whose duty it is to observe his conduct, 
and endeavours to support a system of fraud, by an attempt 
to corruj)t the incorruptible. In no other light can we 
regard his creating the Virgin Mary a countess and colonel 
of his guards, or the cunning that admitted to one or two 
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peculiar forms of oatji the force of a binding obligation, , 
which he denied^o all other, strictly preserving the secret, 
which mod« of swearing he really accounted obligatory, as 
one of the most valuable of state mysteries. 

To a total want of scruple, or, it would appear, of any 
sense whatever of moral obligation, Louis XL added great 
natural firmness and sagacity of .character, with a system of 
policy so highly refined, considering the times lie lived in, 
that he sometimes ovarreached himself by giving way to its 
dictates. 

'Probably there is no portrait so dark as to be without 
its softer shades. He understood the interests of France, 
and faithfully pursued them so long as he could identify 
them w'ith his own. He carried the country safe through 
the dangerous crisis of the war termed “for the public 
good’^; in thus disuniting and dispersing this grand and 
dangerous alliance of the great crown vassals of France 
against the Sovereign, a King of a less cautious and tem- 
porizing character, and of a more bold and less t:rafty 
disposition than Louis XI., would, in all probability, have 
failed. Louis had also some personal accomplishments not 
inconsistent with his public character. He was cheerful 
and witty in society; caressed his victim like the cat, which 
ca^i fawn when about to deal the most bitter wound ; and 
none was better able to sustain and extol the superiority of 
the coarse and selfish reasons by which he endeavoured to 
supply those •nobler motives for exertion, which his pre- 
decessors had derived from the high spirit of chivalry. 

In fact,‘ that system was now becoming •ancient, and 
had, even while in its perfection, something so overstrained 
and fantastic in its principles, as rendered it peculiarly the 
oty^ec^ol ridicule, whenever, like other old fashions, it began 
to fall out of repute, and the weapons of raillery could be 
employed against it, without exciting the disgust and liorror 
with which they would have been rejected at an early period, 
as a species of blasphemy. - In the fourteenth century a 
tribe of scoffers had arisen, who pretended to> supply what 
was naturally useful in chivalry by other resources, and 
threw ridicule upon the extravagant and exclusive principles 
of honour and virtue, which were openly treated as absurd, 
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^ because, in fact, they were cast in a njould of perfection too 
lofty for the practice of fallible beings. If an ingenuous and 
high-spirited youth pl’oposed to frame himself on his father’s 
princi])les of honour, he was vulgarly derided as if he had 
brought to the field the good old knight^s'Diirindarte*, or 
two handed sword, ridiculous frpm its antique make and 
fashion, althou^ it^ blade might be the Ebro^s’* tempu, 
and its ornaments of pufe gold. 

In like^manner, the principles fpf chivalry were cast 
aside, and their aid- supplied by baser stinjumnls. Instead 
ol the high spirit which preyed every man forward in ’the 
defence of his country, Louis XI. substituted the exertions 
of the cver-rcady mercenary soldier, and persuaded his 
subjects, among whom the mercantile cl^ss to make 

a figure, that it Was better to leave to mercenaries the risks 
and labours of war, and to supply the Crown with the 
means of paying them, than to peril themselves jn defence 
ot their own substance. The mefehants weie easily per- 
suaded by this reasoning. The hour did not arrive, in the 
days of Loins XL, when the landed gentry wd nobles could 
be in like manner excluded from tEe ranks of war j but ^ the 
wily monarch commenced that system, which, ^acted upon 
by his successors, at length threw the whole milit;ary> d^ft^nce 
of the state into the hands of the Grpwn. * ^ ^ ^ 

He was equally forward in altering" tbe^^hcipjes which 
were wont to regulate the intercourse. The 

doctrines of chivalry had establiahfdi^ip 'at Igast, a 

s>stem in which Beauty was the governing ^o/fetntinerating 
divinity — Vabur her slave, wbo hfe^SjbuMgo from 

her eye, and gave his life for her slig^i^4fi^ryit;e- It is 
true, the system here, as in other braridl^, ^as^«tr<^ched to 
fantastic extravagance, and ci^es of $can(^.nQ|,^freq^ei<|y 
arose. Still they were generally SUGh‘^4i5’ jth<3^e liientioned 
by Burke, where frailly was deprived its guilt, by 
being purified from all iis grassness. In'Xoms Xl.th’s prac- 

^ Duiindarte, also Duriiufana ’and Rurendah was the sword of 
OihiKlo, or Roland. Baler it meant the sword of any famous jenight. 

“ Ebro, the Spanish nver. Here the meaning ts a blade of Spanish 
temper. Many parts oi Spain were icnowned for excellence in temper- 
ing sword blades. Compare Toledo, ch, jcv. 
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tice, it was far otherwise. He was a low voluptuary, seeking 
pleasure without serttiment, and despising the sex fronf 
whom he ^desired to obtain it; his mistresses were of 
inferior rant, as little to be compared with the elevated 
though faulty character of Agnes Sorel, as Louis was to his 
heroic fathet, wh6 freed France from the threatened yoke 
of England. Idf Bke ihanner, by selecting his favourites 
and iiiinisters from ^mong the dregs of the people, Louis 
showed the slight reggird which he paid to eminent station 
and high biith.; "and although this might be not only 
excusable ,but medtoriplis, where the monarches fiat pro- 
moted obscure talent, or called forth modest worth, it was 
very different when jthe King^ made his favourite associates 
of such menasTTis^h l^erraitc, the Chief of his Marshalsea, 
or police ; and- if was evident that such a prince could no 
longer be, as his descendant Francis elegantly designed 
hiniselF, ‘ 4 he gentleman in his dominions.” 

Nor were Couis’s sayings and actions, in private or 
public, of a kind whicht could redeem such gross offences 
againSt the character of a man of honour. His word, 
generally accounted the most sacred test of a man’s 
chaxficteh and^the Least itnpeachttienl of which is a capital 
offence by the code of honour, was forfeited without scruple 
on the ^i^hfe^st Occ^iort, and x>ften accompanied by the 
jfbrpetratiOT^ of enormous crimes. If he broke 

his owp -personal an^ plighted faith^ he did not treat that 
of the peremony. His sending an inferior 

person diCguifed Kerald to Edward IV., was in those 
days, when esteemed the sacrc^ depositaries 

of public i|nSiJial^ony faith, a daring imposition, of which 
few saVe ^is^'nttSCilEj^ulous prince would have been guilty. 

m sentiments, and actions of 
r?)uis wete" inconsistent with the principles 

of chivalry^ an^WI caustic wit was -sufficiently disposed to 
ridicule system, ^adopted on what he consideied as the 
most abstfrd ot" all ’^bases^ since it was founded on the 
principle of devoting talent^ ^afid time, to the accom- 
plishment of objects from whicn no personal advantage 
could, in the nature of things, be obtained. 

It is more than probable that, in thus renouncing almost 
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openly the ties of religion, honour, and morality, by which 
Inankind at large feel themselves infldencAi, Louis sought 
to obtain great advantages in his negotiations wjth parties 
who might esteem themselves bound, while he himself 
enjoyed liberty. He started from the goal, he might sup- 
pose, like the racer who has got rid of the weights with 
which his competitors a*e still encumbered, and expects to 
succeed of course. But Providence seems always to unite 
the existence of peculiar danger, witj) some circumstance 
whicli may put those exposed to the peril upon their guard. 
The constant suspicion attached to any public person who 
becomes badly eminent for breach of faith, is to him what 
the rattle is to the poisonous serpent; and men come at 
last to calculate, not so much on what their antagonist says, 
as upon that which he is likely to do ; a degree of mistrust 
which tends to counteract the intrigues of such a faithless 
character, more than his freedom from the scruples of con- 
scientious men can afford him advantage. The example of 
Louis XL raised disgust and suspicion rather than a desire 
of imitation among other nations in Europe, and the circum- 
stance of his outwitting more than one of his contemporarie.«?, 
operated to put others on their guard. Even the system of 
chivalry, though much less generally extended than hereio- 
fore, survived this profligate monarches reign, wLo did so 
much to sully its lustre, and long after the death of Louis XT. 
it inspired the Knight* without Fear and Reproach, and the 
gallant Francis I. % 

Indeed, although the reign of LoiSis had been as success- 
ful in a political point of view as he himself could have 
desired, the spectacle of his deathbed might of itself be a 
warning-piece against the seduction of his example. Jealous 
of every one, but chiefly of his own son, hie immured 
self in his Castle of Plessis, intrusting his person exclusively 
to the doubtful faith of Lis Scottish mercenaries. He never 
stirred from his chamber; he admitted no one into it, and 
wearied Heaven and every saint with prayers, not for the 
forgiveness of his sins, but for the prolongation of his life. 
With a poverty of spirit totally inconsistent with his shrewd 

^ Pierre du Terrail, Chevalier de Bayard, 1476 — 1524, usually 
called ‘ ‘ Sans peur et sans reproche.’* 
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worldly sagacity, he importuned his physicians, until thej^ 
insulted as welPas plundered him. In his extreme desire 
of life, htj, sent to Italy for supposed relics, and the yet 
more extraordinary importation of an ignorant crack-brained 
peasant', who, from laziness probably, had shut himself up 
in a cave, and renounced flesh, fish, eggs, or the produce 
of the dairy. This man, who did not possess the slightest 
tincture of letters, Louis reverenced as if he had been the 
Pope himself, and to^ain his good-will founded two cloisters. 

It was not the least singular circumstance of this course 
of superstition, that bodily health and terrestrial felicity 
seemed to be his only object. Making any mention of his 
sins when talking on the state of his health was strictly 
prohibited; and when at his command a priest recited a 
prayer to Saint Eutropius, in which he recommended the 
King’s welfare both in body and soul, Louis caused the two 
last words to be omitted, saying it was not prudent to 
importune the blessed saint by too many reejuests at once. 
Perhaps he thought, by being silent on his crimes, he might 
suffer them to pass out of the recollection of the celestial 
patrons, whose aid he invoked for his body. 

So great were the well-merited tortures of this tyrant’s 
deathbed, that Philip des Comines enters into a regular 
comparison between them and the numerous cruelties 
inflicted on "others by his order; and, considering both, 
comes to express an opinion, that the worldly pangs and 
agony suffered by Xojiis were such as might compensate 
the crimes he had committed, and that, after a reasonable 
quarantine in purgatory, he might in mercy*be found duly 
qualified for the snperior regions. 

Fenelon.also has left his testimony against this prince, 
who^e Inode of living and governing he has described in the 
following remarkable passage : — 

“ Pygmalion, tourmftnte par une soif insaliaV)le des richesses, se rend 
de plus eii plus miserable et odieux a ses sujels. C’est un crime a 
Tyr que d’avoir de grands Mens; Tavarice le rend defiant, soup^onneux, 
cruel; il persecute les riches, et il craint Ics pauvres. 

‘‘C’cstwun crime encore plus grand Tyr d’avoir de la vertu; car 
Pygmalion suppose que les bons ne peuvent souffrir ses injustices et ses 
infamies; la verlu le condamne, il s*aigrit et s’irritc contie elle. Tout 
^ Robert, a hermit of, Calabria. 




1 igitc, Tinquiete, le ronge, il a peur de sou ombre; il ue dort m nuit 
.!> jour, les Dieux, pour le confondre I’accnfclent fie tresors dont il 
n*ose jouir Ce quM cherche pour etre heureux est precisement ce qui 
1 empdche de 1 etre. 11 legrette tout ce qu’d donnt, et crAint toujours 
de perdre, il se tourmente pour gigner 

“On ne le voit prestpie jamais, il est sent, tnste, abattu, au fond 
de son pains, ses amis menies ii’osent I’aborder, de peur de lui devenir 
suspects Une garde terrible tieut toujours des nueS et dcs 

pKjues levies aulour de sa imi^on. 1 rent^ chaipbres qui communi 
([uent les unes aux aulrcs, et dont chacune a upe porlc de fer avec 
SIX gros verroux, sdnt le heu ou il sk on ne janiais 

dans laquelle dc ces chambres il coiiche; e^ on: assure qilif ne cOuche 
jamais deux nuits de suite dans la mime, de peur-^^ 8tre cgorge II ne 
connojt ni les doux plaisirs, ni l^iujtle ^cOre plus dOUce Si on 
lui park de chercher la joie, il sent qu’elk fmt loin de lui, ef qu*elk 
refuse d entrer dans sop coeur Ses yev^x cjfeux sopt pleuis d’ui^ feu 
apre et farouche, iN sont sans cesse errans d^ t^us il pt^te 

1 oreille au moindre bruit, et se sent tout emu, d estfi^le, d^ait, et les 


noirs soucis sont peints sur son visage toujours nek. Il tait, il 
soupire il tire de son ert^ur de profonds^trrtivsemens, U ne pent cather 
les remordb qui dcchirtnt ses entraiUcs I cs mets les pins eXquis It 
degoQtent Ses enfans, loin d*^tie son espetance, sont le sujet de sa 
terreur il en a fait ses plus dangereux enncmis II n’a eu toute sa vit 
aucun moment d assure il ne se conserve qu’^i force de repandre le 
sing dt tous ceux qu il craint Insense* qui ne voit pas qu& sa cruaute, 
a laquelle il se confie, k fera peur’ Quelqu’un dc &es doQ;^e5t»ques, 
ausbi defiant que lui, se hatera d!e deliMCi It monde de coindpstre. 


The instructive but appalling scene of t^jfg tyrant’s 
sufferings was at length closed by d^atji, ^othr AngtKst, 1485 
The selection of this remarkable persQjl principal 

character m the romance — font will 

th It the little love intrigue of Quentm odjy i^ployed as 
the means of bringing out the stciryj-iififo^^ltiirconsiiderable 
facilities to the*^ author Ihe whol^* of EurppeN^^, ^during 
the fifteenth century, convulsed, with di^s^StOQS fr^ afUch 
various causes, that it nonld have re^j^Uiifed disf- 

sertation to have broiic^ht the I^nglj^h a nftntf 

perfectly alive and prepared to adm^t^the p^9S%ility of the 
strange scenes to which he was introduced. ^ ^ 

In Louis XI th’s tune, cxtraoidinary cou^otious ^txisted 
throughout all Europe England’s crvil wars w6m ended 
I iLhci in appearance than leality, by the \h^it-Uved 
\s(cndincy of the House of York Swltzeiland* was 

s. 

^ bee Scott’s Auw nf Cetet^tetn* 

c 
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asserting that ^fr€e(|om which was afterwards so bravely 
defended. In the Empire, and in France, the great vassals' 
of the crown were endeavouring to emancipate themselves 
from its control, while Charles of Burgundy by mam force, 
and Louis mot€?^ artfully by indirect means, laboured to 
subject them J:o aqbservience tp their respective sovereignties. 
Louis, while with» one hand he circumvented and subdued 
his own reb^lhbus Vassals, laboured secretly with the other 
to aid and enepU^f* the IdJtge trading tqjivns of Inlanders to 
rebel ^gainst th^^uke Of Burgundy, to which their wealth 
and imtabillly ti§iti;iraUy disposed them* Ii> the more 
woodliXiid districts of Flanders, the Duke of Gueldres, and 
William de la Murck, called from his ferocity the Wild Boar 
of Ardefi^nes, Vere^ thro^y^ng off the habits of knights and 
geiidcm^nj to piactise {he violences And brutalities of com- 
mon bahdits. 

A hundred ^secret combinations existed in the different 
provinces of Fiance and Flanders; numerous private emis- 
sanes of the restless L^uis, Bohemians, pilgrims, beggars, 
or agents cjisgmsod as^such, were everywhere spreading the 
dusgdntent^ which^ iL was his policy to maintain in the 
dominionfi Bufgundy. \ 

AnMdstsi.s^O. great an’ abuhd^apee of materials, it was 
difficult,^ select-sStfdx ahpuld *be most intelligible and 
intere^i^^tp, ^f^^neadet) and the Author had to regret, 
,that th^u^'ht^^^i:#a|^jbcriEl use of the power of departing 
from the be felt "by ho means confident oj 

having stoijj^ Jtnto a pleasing, compact, and 

suffiefeintte The mainspring of the plot 

is kiiow thp least of the feudal system 

canT though the facts are absolutely 

a feudal superior was in nothing 
than in his power to inter- 
fere femalp vassal. I'his may appear 

to e^isi'^fc a’dofftramddon both of the civil and canon law, 
winch tliairiage shall be tree, while the feudal 

or mmiidpaj « jurisprudence,, m^case ol a fief passing to a 
^ femaldi^acknpwiedges an interest in the superior of the fief 
to dictate 'the chpice of her companion in marriage, This^ 
is accounted for on the principle that the superior was, by^ 
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his bounty, the original grantor of the fief, and is still 
•interested that the marriage of the vassal shall place no one 
there who may be inimical to his liege lord. On«the other 
hand, it might be reasonably pleaded that this right of dic- 
tating to the vassal to a certain extent in the choice of a 
husband, is only competent to the superior from whom the 
fief is originally derived. There is therefore no violent 
improbability in a vassal of Burgundy flying to the i)ro- 
tcction of the King of France, to whom the Duke of 
Burgundy himself w^as vassal ; nor is it a great stretch of 
j)robability to affirm that Louis, unscrupulous as he was, 
should have formed the design of betraying the fugitive 
into some alliance which might prove inconvenient, if not 
dangerous, to his formidable kinsman and vassal of 
Burgundy. 

1 may add, that the romance of Quf.ntin Durward, 
which aciiuired a ])Opularity at home more extensive than 
some of its predecessors, found also unusual success on the 
('ontinent, wnere the historical allusions awakened more 
familiar ideas. 

AiimnsFOKD, 

ut December^ iSjt. 
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And one who hath had losses — go to. 

Muck Ado About Nothing, 

When honest Dogberry sums^ up and recites all the 
claims which he had to respectability, and which, as he 
opined, ought to have exempted him from the injurious ap- 
pellation conferred on him by Master Gentleman Conrade, 
it is remarkable that he lays not more emphasis even upon 
his double gown (a matter of some importance in a certain 
ci-devant capital which I wot of), or upon his being “a 
pretty piece of flesh as any in Messina,” or even upon the 
conclusive argument of his being “a rich fellow enough,” 
than upon his being one that hath had losses. 

Indeed, I have always observed your children of pros- 
perity, whether by way of hiding their full glow of splendour 
from those whom fortune has treated more harshly, or 
whether thiat to have^isen in spite of calamity is as honour- 
able to tlieir fortune as it is to a fortress to have undergone 
a siege, — however this be, I have observed Uiat such persons 
never fail to entertain you with an account of the damage 
they sustain, by the hardness of the times. You seldom 
g^diije at a well-supplied table, but the intervals between the 
Champagne, the Burgundy, and the Hock, are filled, if your 
entertainer be a monied man, with the fall of interest and 
the difficulty of finding investments for cash, which is 
^ therefore lying idle on his hands; or, if he be a landed 

^ It is scarcely necessary to say, that all that follows is imaginary.— 
[Scot*!.] 

^ In the passage in Much Ado About Nothing Uqtsx which Scott here^ 
takes his motto. 
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proprietor, with a woful detail of arrears and diminished 
^rcnts. 'I'his hath its effects* The guests figh 'and shake 
their heads in cadence with their landlord, l^lt on, the 
sideboard loaded with plate, sip-ohee 
which flow around them in quick of 

the genuine benevolencef which,* 

still lavishes all that it yet;ipo|5e.si&V^tgt5S^ and, 

what is yet more flattering, on 

ished by these losses, still ;cpntiiTLU^^ lificf (the, 

hoard of the, generous 

impoverishment, ^cti Copious ^ 

This querulous humour,^ b6tye#r| hltli^rf^fmi^^^^ 
the conning pf grievances^^which is 

a most fascinating pastim^ sor ibhg as tfieT^'41;.n6th^g tQ 
complain of but chronic^ corhplaiots. But J^ppyeir h^d a 
man whose credit was actually verging to decay Talk ^of the*., 
diminution of his funds ^ i and my kind" intelligent - 
physician assures me, That it is a rate thing' ^nth- those 
afflicted with a good rouaing/feyer, or any . ^uch active 
disorder, which 

With mortal crisis doth portend*' ' 

His life to appropinque CttdV, 

to make their agonies the subject of "^ni using 
Having deeply considered pi! these 
longer able to disguise from' 

so unpopular nor so low ih-fortuU^ aslic^tp :^^'^ 

in the distresses which at presehtrafRiet'|^J§jOTj^;^ 

landed interest of these .realms. , ‘ 

upon a muttoij chop niay rejoice 

threepence pet pound, and^ If they have 

themselves that the peck-jSaf 'm,ay be p^d 

we who belong to the tribe Vhicl> ii' 

plenty — we who have bnds and 

poor gleaners must buy— we are' 

very events which would make alf 

1 An adapted quotation from Budei?*^ ^ , ; 

- Dr Johnson in his describes ^ of igmally 

the name of 'ar street in, MootlSelds in inJudbited by 

writers of small histories, rfictjonarics,' and ,te¥p^r4^^ The 

"writers were notoriously -poor^w 
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its attics, if Grub^trect could spare candle-ends for the 
purpose. I th«refo»c put in my proud clainj to share m. 
the distresses which, only affect the wealthy;' and write 
myself doVr ^to/t>ogberry, “a rich fellow enough'^ but 

still 

spirit of emulation, I have had 
lately ^ pniye^s^^ brief im- 


,.r , pleasure ro excite 

geppral m)g" d^cayed^ circiimstances among 

th^e^ to be spent 

amon^thetifr^tl^ liffle (f 1 h£id been hanged. 


moaicum :ot pOftr hangs on my wine- 
tiibtighkn^^ haf^ds^wHife; myf d; /a Muintenon ds 

smoking, on'iaiy:plat^'tBg. mightf'S^^^^ its peg in 

the:,SM]g of my blue-aprohed friend in the village. What- 
f Rend /^‘efej^ 'is jirissed at home ; and the 
perruguier^ nay, the very 
htde b^e^bbtbm^ed/ red-eyed poodle, are 
myxoid friend the barber, and honest 
So* that I have the 
absence is both 
mosS care little w^ere I 

m custom of my executors. 

T sdfiljeekihg, and- indifference, however, 

X sc^mnl^J^^CT;^sfy, the yard-dog, whose courtesies 
. think, were of a more dis- 

^ other - person who 

^Sfstei®^lg^;|^§hrpe^the of the Public.- 

exciting such- general Vt»pathies 
incurring considerable 
pers^FjrAh1^|®^nce,‘^ tjiou wishest me to weep, 
thou Horace; and, trul)^ 

the exchange I have made 
Oi • the "ddrUMtie-'' chruforf^Ai' iWhir'K ' Otlcf/-%rr¥ 3 


^ _j».’ 

Aecii. No 
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confess, with shame, that my home-bred stomach longs for 
► the genuine steak, after the fashion of*Dollf ’s, hot from the 
gridiron, brown without, and scarlet when the knife is 
applied ; and tliat all the delicacies of Very’s carte ^ with his 
thousand various orthographies of Bifticks de Moiiton^ do 
not supply the vacancy. Then my mother’s son cannot 
learn to delight in thin potations ; and, in these days when 
malt is had for nothing, I am convinced that a double 
straick of John Barleycorn^ must hav^converted “the poor 
domestic creature, small-beer,” into a liefuor twenty times 
more generous than the acid unsubstantial tipple which here 
bears the honoured name of wine, though, in substance and 
qualities, much similar to your Seine water. ^ Their higher 
wines, indeed, are well enough — there is nothing to except 
against in their (Chateau Margot, or Sillery; yet I cannot 
but remember the generous (jualities of my sound old 
Oporto. Nay, down to the garfon and his poodle, though 
they are both amusing animals,, and play ten thousand 
monkey-tricks which are diverting enough, yet there was 
more sound humour in the wink with which our village 
I’ackwood used to communicate the news of the morning, 
than all Antoine’s gambols could have expressed in a week, 
and more of human and dog-like sympathy in the wag of 
old 1 rusty’s tail, than if his rival, Touton, had stood on his 
hind-legs for a twelvemonth. 

These signs of repentance come perhaps a little late, and 
I own (for 1 must be entirely candid with nijj dear friend 
the Public), that they have been sofhewhat matured by the 
perversion of my niece Christy to the ancient Popish faith 
by a certain w^iacking priest in our neighbourhood, and the 
marriage of my aunt l!)orothy to a demi-solde captain of 
horse, a ci-devant member of the Legion of Honefur, and 
who would, he assures us, have been a Field-Marshal By 
this time, had our old friend Bonaparte continued J:o live 
and to triumph. For the matter Of Christy, I must own 
her head had been so fairly turned at Edinburgh with five 
routs a night, that, though I somewhat distrusted the means 

^ A double measure of malt. Compare The Abbott ch. xix. : 
“Small insufficient single ale, or at best with a single straike of malt to 
counterbalance a double allowance of water.” 
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and medium of her conversion, I was ajt the same time glad 
to see that she ftook* a serious thought of any kind ; — • 
besides, there w^s loss m the .matter, for the Convent 
took her ofPmy’handa for a tery reasonable pension. But 
aunt Dorothy’s oJairiage on earth was a veiy different matter 
from ChristiaiVs cfeje$tial espousals. In the first place, there 
were two fcou^a* three-per-cents as much lost to my 
family as if th^ i^onge Jiad been drawn over the national 
slate — fot+whd*thdtieuce could have thought aunt Dorothy 
would have marii^*? ^Above all, who would Bave thought 
a woman of fifty ji^ears* experience would have married a 
French^ an^itpthy, his lower branch pf limbs corresponding 
with the upper branch, as if one pair of half-extended 
compasses had been plac'fed perpendicularly upon the top 
of another, whilp the space on which the hinges revolved 
quite sufficed to represent the body? All the rest was 
mUsta^h^ pelisse, and calico trowser. She might have 
comxtmnded a Polk of real Coss^acks in 1815, for half the 
wealth ^which §he surrendered to this .military scarecrow. 
However, there is no mofe tp be said upon the matter, 
pspeCiaBy as she had come thC length of quoting Rousseau 
for sCiftimeht— ^and 30 lei that j)ass. 

BDavin^ thus expectorated my bile against a land, which 
is, n6twltl\stiinding, a very merry land, and which I cannot 
blame,' "because sought it, and it did not seek me, I come 
to the iipifieSifiEte purpose of this Introduction, and 
which, l^y d^Si&st Public, if I do not reckon too much on 
the^ favours, (though, to say truth, 

of taste are scarce to be reckoned 
upon^by court your good graces,) Inay perhaps 

go far for the foss and damage I have 

Dorothy to the country of thick 
blabk mustaches, bodiless limbs, (I 

asstifo lfe%w is, "as my friend Lord L said, a 

complel|^gibJ^*-jJfC aH legs and wings,) and fine sentiments. 
If sh^ had' frpin the half-pay list a ranting High- 
land^^h, orXdashing son of Erin, I would never have 
mentfoiT^d the^$upj€fct ; but as the affair has happened, it is 
scarce poss^le hbVfp mSent such a gratuitous plundering of 
heir own lawful hehs and executors. But be hushed my 

M. Q. n. 
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dark spirit ! ” and let us invite our dear Public to a more 
pleasing theme to us, a more inter(^^stiny* one to others. 

lly dint of drinking acid tiff, as above mentioned, and 
smoking cigars, in which I am no novice, my I^ublic are to 
be informed, that 1 gradually sipp’d and smoked myself into 
a certain degree of acquaintance with ttn hojiime comme il 
faut, one of tlie few fine old specimens of nobility who are 
still to be found in France; who, ,like mutilated statues of 
an anti(iuated and obsolete worship, still command a certain 
portion of awe and estimation in theSiyes even of those by 
whom neither one nor other are voluntarily rendered. 

On visiting the coffee-house of the village, I was, at first, 
struck with the singular dignity and gravity of this gentle- 
man’s manners, his sedulous attachment to shoes and 
stockings, in contempt of half-boots and pantaloons, the 
croix de Saint Lou is^ at his button-hole, and a small white 
cockade in the loop of his old-fashioned shako. There was 
something interesting in his whole appearance ; and besides, 
his gravity among the lively group around him, seemed, 
like the shade of a tree in the glare of a sunny landscape, 
more interesting from its rarity. I made such advances 
towards acquaintance as the circumstances of the place, and 
the manners of the country, authorized — that is to say,, I 
drew near him, smoked my cigar by calm and intemiitted 
puffs, which were scarcely visible, and asked him those 
few questions which good-breeding everywhere, but more 
especially in France, permits strangers to^ put, without 
hazarding the imputation of impeartinence. The Marquis 
de Hautlieu, for such was his rank, was as short and 
sententious as French politeness permitted — he answered 
every question, but proposed nothing, and encouraged no 
farther enquiry. • 

The truth was, that, not very accessible to foreigners of 
any nation, or even to strangers among his own countrymen, 
the Mar(iuis was peculiarly shy towards the English. A 
remnant of ancient national prejudice might dictate this 
feeling ; or it might arise from his idea that they arc a 
haughty, purse-proud people, to whom rank, united with 


^ The Cross of St Louis was a highly valued decoratioq. 
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straitened circumstances, affords as much subject for scorn 
as for pity; or, filtally,* when he reflected on certain recent* 
events he might perhaps feel mortified as a Frenchman, 
even for those successes which had restored his master to 
the throno^ and himself to a diminished property and 
dilapidated chateau. His dislike, however, never assumed 
a more activj^ form than that of alienation from English 
society. When the affairs of strangers reciuircd the inter- 
position of his influeijpe in their behalf, it w^as uniformly 
granted with the courtesy of a French gentleman, who knew 
what is due to himself and to national hospitality. 

At length, by some chance, the Marquis made the dis- 
covery, that the new frequenter of his ordinary was a native 
of Scotland, a circumstance which told mightily in my 
favour. Some of his own ancestors, he informed me, had 
been of Scouish origin, and he believed his house had still 
some relations in what he W’as pleased to call the province 
of Hanguisse, in that country. The connexion had been 
acknowledged early in the last century on both sides, and 
he had once almost detcrmiiu^d, during his exile, (for it may 
be supposed that the Marquis had joined the ranks of 
Conde®, and shared all the misfortunes and distresses 
of emigration,) to claim the actiuaintancc and protection of 
his Scottish friends. Jlut, after all, he said, he cared not to 
present himself before them in circumstances which could 
do them but small credit, and which they might think 
entailed som^ little burden, perhaps even some little dis- 
grace; so that he thoiight it best to trust in Providence, 
and do the best he could for his own support. What that 
was I never could learn; but I am sure it inferred nothing 
which could ]bc discreditable to the excellent old man, who 
held fast^his opinions and his loyalty, through good and bad 
re^te, till time restored him, aged, indigent, and broken- 
spirited, to the country whicli he had left in the prime of 
youth and’ health, and sobered by age into patience, instead 
of that tone of high resentment, which promised speedy 

' The restoration of Louis XVIII. to the tlironc of France after the 
defeat of Napoleon. 

“ Prince Goiide in 1780 led the fast Eniigiation of aristocrats from 
France. 
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vengeance upon those who expelled him. 1 might have 
'laughed at some points of the Marc^is^? •character, at his 
prejudices, particularly, both of birth and politics, if I had 
knowh him under more prosperous circumstances"; but, 
situated as he was, even if they had not bejen fair and'honest 
prejudices, turning on no base or .intereat^d motivci^ one 
must have respected him as we respect.,tHe:^<^fesspr or the 
martyr of a religion which >s not-/6ntirely .out own. 

by degrees we became good frie^d^s/ drank* our "coffee^ 
smoked our cigar, and toolc our\^Wr<?jii for 

more than six weeks, with fittle interruption^lrdm ayot^tions 
on either side. Having, with some difficulty, got the key- 
note of his enquiries concerning Scotland,' by , a /6j*tunale 
conjecture that the province d'Hanguisse cduld only be our 
shire of Angus, I was enabled to answer .the most of. his 
queries concerning his allies there in a manner more .or less 
satisfactory, and was much surprised to find the.l^arquis 
much better acquainted with the genealogy of. some "of the 
distinguished families in that county, than I could |)dssibly 
have expected. ' . " 

On his part, his satisfaction at our intercourse w^ so 
great, that he at length wound himself to such .a.pjtc^ bf 
resolution, as to invite me to dine at the Chateau d^^ 
lieu, well deserving the name, as occupying a, commanding 
eminence on the banks of the Loire. This buildmg lay 
about three miles from the town at whifch f my 

temporary establishment; and when i' if, I 

could easily forgive the mortified feelings;:5bfcb’1^ 
testified, at receiving a guest in the asylufe;?^mcS^ 
formed out 6f the ruins of the palace ,of Kis Mbefs. -He 
gradually, with much” gaiety, which co^^efed a 

deeper feeling, prepared me for the "'sOrf i was 

about to visit ; and ^or this he had full p|)i|jOnianit)r'^Wkt, 
he drove me in his little cat^iolef, drawn: fey "a, large 
Norman horse, toivards the ancient < ^ ^ 

Its remains run along a beautiful 
the river Loire, which had been 
succession of flights of steps; highly pinamenjtedcmtk^^ 
rock-work, and other artificial emt^lfislim^ts, ^^eehding 
from one truruce to another, until the very verge of thtj 
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river was attained. All this architectural decoration, with^ 
its accompanying parferres of rich flowers and exotic shrubs, 
had, many»year§ given place to the more profitable 

.^cene gf the yine-dresser's labours ; yet the remains, too 
massive to be destroyed, are still, visible, and, with the 
various artificial slopes and levels of the^high bank, bear 
perfect evidence laow actively Art had been here employed 
to decorate Nature. ' 

Few oj| thesl^ are now left in perfection ; for the 

ficklefteas of fasfiion has accomplished in England the total 
change which d:evastation and popular fury have produced in 
the French pleasure-grounds. For my part, I am contented 
to subscribe to, the opinion of the best qualified judge ot 
our time\VwhO thinks we have carried to an extreme our 
taste for simplicity, and that the neighbourhood of a stately 
mansion requires some more ornate embellishments than 
cap he derived from the meagre accompaniments of grass 
and.grayet ,A highly romantic situation may be degraded, 
perhaps/^by an attempt at such artificial ornaments ; but 
then, in by far the greater number of sites, the intervention 
of rftore architectural decoration than is now in use, seems 
necessary to redeem the naked ^tameness of a large house, 
placed by" itself in the midst of a lawn, where it looks as 
mnch unconnected with all around as if it had walked out 
of town upbn an airing, 

* Hpw the 4^0^ came to change^ so suddenly and abso- 
lutel\%.ict^litjca^ingul^r circumstance, unless ^e explain it 
on which the three friends of the 

Fatb^^ im comedy^ recommend a .cure for the 

Daughter— that he should furnish her 
aparrinj^n^^ yii, with paintings — with tapestry — or with 
the different commodities in which each 
onih^ ^ Tried by this scale, we may perhaps 

di^lC(>vter,r feat, of the architect laid out the garden and 

Sfte ^'Price's Oh the Picturesque, in many passages; but I 
wDhld beauliful and highly poetical account which 

QWJU feelings on destroying, at the dictate of an improver, 
an^^CienlC^Sl^eestraied gatd^) with its yew hedges, ornamented iron 
gates, and Snnluded Wilderness.— ^ScoTT, 

^ Amour 
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the pleasure-grounds in the neighbourhood of the mansion, 
^and, naturally enough, displayed his d\vn aft there in statues 
and vases, and paved terraces and flights of step^, with, orna- 
mented balustrades j while the gardener, subordinate in 
rank, endeavoured to jnake the vegetable kingdom cor- 
respond to the prevailing taste, and cut his evergreens into 
verdant walls, with towers and battlements, and his detachevi 
trees into a resemblance of statuary. But the wheel has 
since revolved, so as to place the landscape-gardener, as he 
is called, almost upon a level with the architect ; and hence 
a liberal and somewhat violent use is made of spade arid 
pick-axe, and a conversion of the ostentatious labours of 
the architect into a ferme ornee, as little different from the 
simplicity of Nature, as displayed in the surrounding 
country, as the comforts of convenient and cleanly walks, 
imperiously demanded in the vicinage of a gentleman’s 
residence, can possibly admit. 

To return from this digression, which has given the 
Marquis’s cabriolet (its activity greatly retarded by the down- 
ward propensities of Jean Roast-beef \ which I suppose the 
Norman horse cursed as heartily as his countrymen of old 
time execrated the stolid obesity of a Saxon slave) time to 
ascend the hill by a winding causeway, now much broken, 
we came in sight of a long range of roofless buildings, con- 
nected with the western extremity of the castle, which was 
totally ruinous. “ I should apologize,” he said, “ to you, as 
an Englishman, for the taste of my ancestois, in connect- 
ing that row of stables with the architecture of the chateau. 
I know in ypur country it is usual to remove them to some 
distance; but my family had an hereditary pride in horses, 
and were fond of visiting them more frequently than would 
have been convenient if they had been kept at^ greater 
distance. Before the Revolution, I had thirty fine noPses 
in that ruinous line of buildings.” 

This recollection of past magnificence escaped trom him 
accidentally, for he was generally sparing in alluding to his 
former opulence. It was quietly said, without any affecta- 

^ The writer pretends that he, a typical John Bull, weighed down 
the carriage. 


C 
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tion either of the importance attached to early wealth, or as 
demanding; symjAthy for its having past away. It awakened* 
unpleasing i-efiections, however, and we were both silent, till, 
from a partially repaired corner of what had been a p(;rter’s 
lodge, a lively French paysanne, with eyes as black as jet, 
and as brilliant as diamonds, came out with a smile, which 
showed a set of teeth that duchesses might have envied, and 
took the reins of the little carriage. 

“Madelon must (^e groom to-day,” said the Marquis, 
after graciously nodding in return for her deep reverence to 
Monsieur, “for her husband is gone to market; and for La 
Jeunesse, he is almost distracted with his various occupa- 
tions. — Madelon,” he continued, as we walked forward 
under the entrance-ai ch, crowned with the mutilated 
armorial bearings of former lords, now half-obscured by 
mos.s and rye-grass, not to mention the vagrant branches of 
some unpruned shrubs, — “Madelon was my wife’s god- 
daughter, and was educated to be fille-de-chainbre to my 
daughter.” 

This passing intimation, that he was a widowed husband 
and childless father, increased my respect for the unfortunate 
nobleman, ,to whom every particular attached to his present 
situation brought doubtless its own share of food for melan- 
choly reflection. He j)rc)ceeded, after the pause of an 
instant, with something of a gayer tone, — “You will be 
entertained with my poor La Jeunesse,” he said, “who, by 
the way, is dteri years older than I am” — (the Marquis is 
above sixty) — “he reminds me of the player in the Roman 
Comique^^ who acted a whole play in his own proper person 
— he insists on being maitre d’hote), maitre de cuisine, valet- 
de-chambre, a' whole suite of attendants in his own poor 
igdiYidtiality., He sometimes reminds me of a character^ 
in the Bridle of I..animermore, which you must have read, 
as it is the work of one of your gens de Icttrcs^ qdon appclle^ 
je croiSy k Chevalier ScotRP 

^ By Scarron, 16 (O — 1660. 

® Caleb B^lclerstone. See infra. 

® “men of letters, called, I believe, Sir Scott.” This pas'^nge is 
one of several in which Scott, while his authorship of the Waverley 
Novels was still unavowed, sought to mystify the public by referring to 
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“ I presume you mean Sir Walter , , ... 

* “ Yes— the same— the samc/^ ans^efecfthe Marquis. 

We were now led away from more pairiful r(^lJections ; 
for I had to put my French friend rig^t ih' two particulars. 
In the first I prevailed with difficiiltyj^ for fhe Marquis, 
though he disliked the English^ yet, paving been 4hre^ 
months in 'London, piqued hinaself on » understanding^ 
most intricate difficulties of our language, '^atid appealed to 
every dictionary, from Flprio dqwr^vards, Jthat* y<r 
must mean the Bridle. Nay, so sclpficalVas. he^Cftt^’tbis 
point of philology, that, when J ventured to. hinl,; that there' 
was nothing about a bridle in the whole' story, h e wh]i ^eat 
composure, and little khov/ing to whom he spoke, 
whole blame of that inconsistency on the uhfpfttihateauthdr. 

I had next the common candour to inform my friends upQn 
grounds which no one could know so well a$ 'tnysell- that 
my distinguished literary countryman, of whonl - 1. 
always speak with the respect his talents desi^fy^ Was^hot- 
responsible for the slight works which the humour:J of th^S 
public had too genej^ously, as well as too' rashly, ascril^dttq 
him. Surprised by the impulse of the moment, r ; 
even have gone fartberi and clenched the/qegadxo /fciy 
positive evidence, owning to my entertainer that, rip.ib^ 
else could possibly have written these works, since^I'jnyselF' 
was the aiithor^-when I was saved from a, cw 

mitment of myself by the calm reply of ^that 

he was glad to hear these sort of trifles 
a person of condition. We 
listen to the pleasantries of a comedian,: PJ^^isfduiKa^^ 
did to those. of a professed family-jester, 
of amusement, which, however, we. 
derive from the mouth of one who has 
society. 

I was completely recalled to . my 
by this declaration; and became ' so 
mitting myselfj that I did not even 

Scott fis another than .himself. Here added 
note; — ** It is scarce necessary to remind th6 reader 
was published during the author’s Incogoito^^. and, aaLucio 
spoken * according to the trjek.*’* . \ 
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aristocratic friehd, that the gentlemen whom he had named 
owed his , advaftcemfent," for aught I had ever heard, to * 
certain wqrfes’ Qf^hj's, which 'may, without injury, be com- 
pared -to ramajncos in rhymed , ' 

The truth i^thab amongst some other unjust prejudices, 
at ,wlujqh I fi^ye^klrea hinted, the Marquis had contracted 
horrbr^:i^iiigl|d ;with contempt, for almost every species of 
authoj^c)Saft;, tliSn that which compounds a folio 
volume, and looked upon the author 

of ^ or periodical piece of 

crihi^)^ a .^enomous reptile, with fear at 

once .ah^^'^Jh iloa Tfie abuse of , the press, he con- 
tended,; tj^ecially, in" its departments, had poisoned 

whqieimQrality of Europe, and was, once more gradually 
’ Jregaidiffe-an influence whjch had been silenced amidst the 
- yoice All writers, except those of the largest and 

h'ea^l^t'ipaHbre, he conceived to be devoted to this evil 
> cah|ei;^ 3 roih Rousseau and Yoltaire down to Pigault le 
"'Brqn^hd: the author of the Scotch Novels®; and although 
; ,h0^, 4dmil^fed he read them pour passer le tempSy yet, like 
eating, his leek®, it was not without execrating the 
‘ teiJdincy, q-s Ke devoured the story, of the work with which 

this peculiarity, I backed out of^the candid 
my vanity had meditated, and engaged 
^ remarks on the mansion of his 

‘‘was the theatre where my 
/ ^ order for the spocialattendance of 

actors of the Com^die Fj*angoise, when 
• Pompadour more than once visited 

more to the centre, was the 
’^his feudal jurisdiction was exercised 
to; be tried by the Seigneur or his 
your old Scottish nobles, the right 

I MimifFi Matmiony Th^e Latiy of the Zdhfy etc, 

< frequently so called. 

V Hhiry , v. i., where Pisbl,, having insulted 

Fluellen tdiout the lee^; is forced to eat "a leek. 
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of pit and gallows, or Jossa cum furai^^ as the civilians term 
'll -henealh that lies the Question chaml^r, or apartment 
for torture ; and, truly, I am sorry a right so lial^le to abuse 
sh(jiild have been lodged in the hands of any living creature. 
Jhit,” he added, with a feeling of dignity derived even fiom 
the atrocities which his ancestors had committed beneath 
the grated windows to which he pointed, ‘‘ such is the effect 
of su|x,'rstition, that, to this day, the peasants dare not 
approach the dungeons, in which, it^is said, the wrath of 
my ancestors had perpetrated, in former times, much 
cruelty.” 

j\s we approached the window, while I expressed some 
curiosity to see this abode of terror, there arose from its 
subterranean abyss a shrill shout of laughter, wh’ch we 
easily detectc-d as produced by a group of playful (children, 
who had made the ru‘glecied vaults a theatre, for a joyous 
romp at Colin Maillard. 

'rhe Marquis w^as somewhat disconcerted, and had 
recoui.^e to his tal)aii^rc\ but, reeovering in a moment, 
ob'jLTved, these were Madelon’s children, and familiar with 
the supposed terrors of the subterranean recesses. He^ 
sides,”' he added, “ to speak the truth, these poor children 
have bei^n born after the period of siqiposed illumination ‘, 
which dispelled our superstition and our religion at r^nce; 
and this bids me to remind you, that this is a jour nuiigre. 
The Cure of the parish is iiiy only guest, besides youiself, 
and I would not voluntarily offend his opinior^s. Besides,’’ 
he continued, more manfully, and tRrowing off his restraint, 
“adversity has taught me other thoughts on these subjects 
than those wtiich prosperity dictated; and I thank Cod I 
am not ashamed to avow, that I follow the observances of 
my church.” • 

I hastened to answer, that, though they might ‘differ 
from tliose of my own, I had every possible respect for the 
religious rules of every Christian community, sensible that 

' The fo%sa or pit for drowning women condemned to death, the 
furca oi gallows foi hanging men. 

Inteliectual enlightenment: a reference to the advanced views 
on religion and polities put forward by Diderot, D’Alembert, Rousseau, 
Voltanc, and the other writers of the EmyclopMic. 
ft 
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we addressed fhe same Deity, on the same grand principle 
of salvation, thSugh Vith different forms; uhich variety oY 
worship, liiid it pleased the Almighty not to permit, our 
observances would have been as distinctly prescribed to us 
as they are laid down under the Mosaic law. 

The Marquis was no shaker of hands, but upon the 
present occasion he grasped mine, and shook it kindly - -the 
only mode of acquiescence in my sentiments which perhaps 
a zealous Catholic fpould, or ought consi^lenrly to have 
given upon such an occasion. 

This circumstance of explanation and remark, with 
others which arose out of the view of the extensive ruins, 
occupied us during two or three turns upon the long terrace, 
and a seat of about a quarter of an hour’s duration in a 
vaulted pavilion of freestone, decorated with the Marquis’s 
armorial bearings, the roof of which, though disjointed in 
some of its groined arches, was still solid and entire. 
“ Here,” said he, resuming the tone of a former part of his 
conversation, ‘‘ 1 love to sit, either at noon, when the alcove 
affords me shelter from the heat, or in the evening, when 
the sun’s beams are dying on the broad face of the Loire — 
here, in the words of your great poet, whom. Frenchman as 
I am, I am more intimately acquainted with than most 
Englishmen, I love to rest myself, 

Showing the code of bweet and biltcr fancy.'* 

Againstithis varioug reading of a well-known passage in 
Shakspeare I took care to offer no protest ; for 1 suspect 
Shakspeare would have suffered in the opinio© of so delicate 
a judge as the Marquis, had I provecl his having written 
“chewing the cud,” according to all other authorities f 
Resides, I had had enough of our former dispute, having 
been long convinced, (though not till ten years after I hacl 
left Edinburgh College,) that the pith of conversation does 
not consist in exhibiting your own superior knowledge on 
matters of small consequence, but in enlarging, improving, 
and correcting the information you possess, by the authority 

^ The better reading is “chewing the food”: As You Like It 
IV, iii. 102. 
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of others. I therefore let the Marquis shoh his code at his . 
^:)leasurej and was rewarded by his edtefin^ into a learned 
and well-informed disquisition on the florid style of archi- 
tecture introduced into f'rancc' during the seventeenth 
century. He pointed out its merits an^lits defects with 
considerable taste; and having touched on topics similar to 
those upon which I have formerly digressed, he made an 
appeal of a different kind in their favour, founded on the 
associations with which they were ccgiibined. “ Who,” he 
said, “would wall ingly destroy the terraces of Chateau 
of Sully \ since we (Cannot tread them without recalling the 
image of that statesman, alike distinguished for s.evete in- 
tegrity and for strong and unerring sagacity of 'mind? Wt^re 
they an inch less broad, a ton’s weight less massive^ or were 
they deprived of their formality by the slightest inflections,, 
could we supi)ose them to remain the scene of his patriotic 
musings ? Would an ordinary root-house be a fit scene for 
the Duke occupying an arm-chair, and his Duchess j a 
tabouret — teaching from thence lessons of courage ' and-' 
fidelity to his sons, — of modesty and submission to. his 
daughters, — of rigid morality to both; while the circle of 
young noblesse listened with ears attentive, and eyes, 
modestly fixed on the ground, in a standing. posture, '^either 
replying nor sitting down, without the express command of 
their prince and parent? — No, Monsieur,” he 'said; ■ 
enthusiasm; “destroy the princely pavilion/ in whjetf ^t]his 
edifying family scene was represented, and you iretnoye.^rom 
the mind the vraisemblance, the veTacity, of .the- whqle' 
presentation. ^ Or can your mind suppose this distinguished' 
peer and patriot walking in a jardm Angloift^ ;Why^*yoii, 
might as well fancy him dressed with a blue fcbeft^and /white 
waistcoat, instead of his Henri Quatre coat and 
plumes — Consider how he could have moved ih^fhe JtqrtuQUS 
maze of what you have called a ferme nistisual 

attendants of two files of Swiss guards^ preceding, arid' ^the . 
same number following him. To recall his figpre, 
he\xrd—baut-de-c/ta?lsses d canons united to his doublpf*' by 

^ The great statesman- of Hfcnry TV, ' ^ - w, 

2 Eaily in the XVIlth century a regiment of Swiss mercenari^ 
in the French Army was by-rpyaj decree^ constitute^ - 
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ten thousand aiguikttes and knots of ribbon, you could not, 
supposing him im a nx)derii jardtn Anglois^ distinguish the* 
l^icture in your imagination, from the sketch of some nnad 
old man, wfto has adopted the humour of dressing like his 
great'great-grandfather> and whom a party of gens-d'armes 
were conducting ■'to the IlopUal des Fous. But look on 
the long ^and magnificent terrace, if it yet exists, which 
the loyal and exalted Sully was wont to make the scene of 
his solitary walk twice a day, while he pondered over the 
patriotic schemes whicn he nourished for advancing the glory 
of France ; or, at a later and more sorrowful period of life, 
brooded ovx^r the memory of his murdered master \ and the 
fate of his distracted country; — throw in that noble l^ack- 
ground of arcades, vases, images, urns, and whatever could 
express the vicinity of a ducal palace, and the landscape 
becomes consistent at onC(\ The fadiormaires^ with their 
harqucbusscs ported, placed at the extremities of the long 
and leve\ walk, intimate the presence of the feudal prince ; 
while the same is more clearly shown by the guard of 
honour which precede and follow him, their halberds carried 
upright, their mein martial and stately, as if in the presence 
of an enemy, yet moved, as it were, with the same soul as 
their princely superior — teaching their steps to attend upon 
his, marching as he marches, halting as he halts, accom- 
modating their pace even to the slight irregularities of pause 
and advance dictated by the fluctuations of his reverie, and 
wheeling with military precision before and behind him, 
who seems 'the centre** and animating principle of their 
armed' fileSj as the heart gives life and energy to the human 
body. Qrj ,if you smile,’' added the Marquis, looking 
doubtfully 'on my countenance, ‘^at a promenade so incon- 
sistent wi^h tfre light freedom of modern manners, could 
yc^ bring your mind to demolish that other terrace trod 
by the fascinating Marchioness de Sevign^*^, with which arc 
united so many recollections connected with passages in 
hen epchantlhg letters?" 

A*^lit“tle tired of this disquisition, which the Marquis 
certafafy upon to exalt the natural beauties of his 

^ I^6niy IV. was assassinated by Ravaiilac in 1610. 

^ The iamous letter writer of LiOuis XIV. *s reign. 
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own terrace, which, dilapidated as it was, required no such 
Vormnl recommendation, I informed my cimpanion that I 
had just received from England a journal of a tqur made in 
the south of Inancc by a young Oxonian friend of mine, a 
poet, a dianghtsman, and a scholar, — in which he gives 
such an animated and interesting description of the Chateau 
Grignan, the dwelling of Madame de Sevigne’s beloved 
daughter, and frc(juently the place of her own residence, 
that no one who ever read the book j/ould be within forty 
miles of the same, without going a pilgrimage to the spot. 
The Maiapiis smiled, seemed very much t)leased, and asked 
the title at length of the work in question; and writing 
down to my dictation, ‘‘ An Itinerary of TTovence and the 
Rhone, made during the year 1819 ; by John Jlughcs, A.M., 
of Oriel College, Oxford,'* — observed, he could now pur- 
chase no books for the chateau, but would recommend that 
the Itineraire should be commissioned for the library to 
which he was ahonne in the neighbouring town. ^*And 
here,*’ he said, “comes the Cure, to save us farther disquisi- 
tion ; and I sec La Jeunesse gliding round the old portico 
on the terrace, with the purpose of ringing the dinner-bell — 
a most unnecessary ceremony for assembling three persons, 
but which it would break the old man’s liearl to forego. 
Take no notice of him at present, as he wishes to perform the 
duties of the inferior departments incognito ; when the bell 
has ceased to sound, he will blaze forth on us in the 
character of major-domo.*^ ^ 

As the Marejuis spoke, we hact advanced towards the 
eastern extremity of the Chateau, which w^as the only part 
of the edifice that remained still habitable. 

“The Bande Norre\^^ the Marquis, “when they 
pulled the rest of the house to pieces, for the salfle of the 
lead, timber, and other materials, have, in their ravages*dcffie 
me the undesigned favour to reduce it to dimensions better 
fitting the circumstances of the owner. There is enough of 
the leaf left for the caterpillar to coil up his chrysalis in, and 
what needs he care though reptiles have devoured the rest 
of the bush ?” 

1 The “Black Band” was a company of speculators who at the 
Revolution purchased confiscated properly. 
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As he spo]*e thus, vvc re.'irhed the door, at which r>a 
Jcunesse appeafed, with an air at once of [)roinpt service , 
and deep respect,- and a counlenance, which, though 
jnu'kered by a thousand wrinkles, was ready to answer the 
liist good-natured word of his master with a smile, which 
showed his white set of teeth hnn and fair, in despite of age 
and suffering. His clean silk stockings, washed till their 
tint had become yellowish his cue tied with a rosette — the 
thin grey curl on ei»^^ier side of his lank cheek -- the pearl- 
coloured coat, without a collar —the solitaire, the jabot, the 
rufllcs at the wrist, and the chapeau-bras~-\x\\ announced 
tliat La Jcunesse considered the arrival of a guest at the 
('hateati as an unusual event, which was to be met with a 
ccjiTcsponding display of magnificence and parade on his 
part. 

As I looked at the faithful though fantastic folK^w'cr of 
his master, wLo doulitless inherited his prejudices as w^ell as 
his cast-clothes, I could not but own, in my own mind, the 
resemblance pointed out by the Marf[uis betwixt him and 
my own Ckileb, the trusty sriuirc of the Master of Ravens- 
wood. But a f'renchman, a Jack-of-all-tiades by natun-, 
can, with much more ease and suppleness, address himself 
to a variety of services, and suffice in his own person to 
discharge them all, than is possible for the formality and 
slowmess of a Scottishman. Superior to Caleb in dexterity, 
tliough not in zeal. La Jcunesse seemed to multiply himself 
with the nejeessities of the occasion, and discharged his 
several tasks with su«h promptitude and assiduity, that 
farther attendance than his w^as neither missed nor wished 
nor. 

The dinner, in particular, w^as exquisite. The soup, 
although bearing the term of which Englishmen use 

ilf sdorn, was most delicately flavoured, and the matelot of 
pikii and eels reconciled me, though a Si ottishman, to the 
latter. There was even a petit plat of honilli for the heretic, 
so exquisitely dressed as to retain all the juices, and, at the 
same time, rendered so thoroughly tender, that nothing 
could be more delicate, 'rhe pota^^e, with another small 
dish or tw^o, were equally well arranged. But what the old 
maUre d’hotel valued himself upon as something superb. 
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smiling with self-satisfaction, and in enjoyment of my 
surprise, as he placed on the taWe, wiis an immense 
asstette of spinagc, not smoothed into amniform surface, as 
by our uninauguiated cooks upon your side of* the water, 
but swelling into hills, and declining into^ vales, over which 
swept a gallant stag, pursued by a pack of hounds in full 
cry, and a noble field of horsemen with bugle-horfts, and 
whips held upright, and brandished after the manner of 
bloads^vords — hounds, huntsmen, an^ stag being ail very 
aitihcially cut out of toasted bread. Enjoying the praisi^s 
which I failed not to bestow on this chef (Tee uvre^ the old 
man acknowledged it had cost the best part of two days to 
bring it to peifcction; and added, giving honour where 
honour was due, that an idea so brilliant was not entirely 
his own, but that Monsieur himself had taken the trouble to 
give him seveinl valuable hints, and even condescended 
to assist in the execution of some of the most capital figures. 
The Marquis blushed a little at this eclaircissemcnt, which 
he might probably have wished to suppress, but acknow- 
ledged he had wished to sui prise me with a scene from the 
popular poem of my country, Miladi Lack 1 answered, 
that so splendid a (oitege much more resembled a grand 
chasse of Louis Quatorze than of a poor King of Scotland, 
and that the pay^age was rather like Fontainebleau than the 
wilds of Callander. He lx>wed graciously in answer to thi^ 
compliment, and acknowledged that recollections of the ' 
costume of the old French Court, when in" its ' splendour, 
might have misled his imagination—tand so the^onyersatiori 
passed on to other matters. * * ^ 

Our desseit was exquisite — the cheese, the* fmits, th# 
salad, the olives, the c^rneaux^ and the delicibiis" white wine, 
each in their way w^eie impay ablest and the good 
with an air of great satisfaction, observed, that Jris guest did 
sincere homage to their merits. “After all,” he ^aid, “and 
yet it IS but confessing a foolish weakness — but, hftet aS, I 
cannot but rejoice in feeling myself equal to ^ offerltig a 
stranger a sort of hospitality which seems pleading to him. 
Believe me, it is not entirely out of pride that we paupfrs 


^ ^Tbe Lady op the Lake, 
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nwenants live so very retired, and avoid the duties of 
hospitality. It if truc^ that too many of us wander about • 
the halls of pur fathers, rather like ghosts of their deceased 
proprietors, than liky living men restored to their own 
po.ssessions — yet it rather on your account, than to spare 

our own feelings, that we do not cultivate the society of our 
foreign visitors. Wo have an idea that your opulent nation 
is particularly attached to fasti\ and to grand chere — to 
your ease and enjoyment of every kind ; and the means of 
entertainment left to us are, in most cases, so limited, that 
we feel ourselves totally precluded from such e.xpense and 
ostentation. No one wishes to offer his best where he has 
reason to think it will not give pleasure; and as many of 
you publish your journals. Monsieur le Marquis would 
not probably be much gratified, by seeing the poor dinner 
which he was able to present to Milord Anglois put upon 
permanent record.” 

I interrupted the Marquis, that were I to wish an account 
of my entertainment published, it would be only in order to 
preserve the memory of the very best dinner I ever had 
eaten in my life. He bowed in return, and presumed 
“that I either differed much from the national taste, or the 
accounts of it were greatly exaggerated. He was particu- 
larly obliged to me for showing the value of the possessions 
which remained to him. The useful,” he said, “had no 
doubt survived the sumptuous at Hautlieu as elsewhere. 
Grottoes, statues, curious conservatories of exotics, temple 
and tower, had gone to #he ground; but the viiie>ard, the 
potager^ the orchard, the ctang^ still existed; and once more 
he expressed himself happy to find, that thffir combined 
productions could make what even a Briton accepted as a 
tolerable meal. I only hope,” he continued, “ that you will 
convince me your compliments are sincere, by accepting 
the hospitality of the Chateau de Hautlieu as often as 
better engagements will permit during your stay in this 
neighbourhood.” 

I readily promised to accept an invitation offered with 
such grace^ as to make the guest appear the person con- 
ferring the obligation. 

The conversation then changed to the history of the 

M. Q. D. *3 
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Chritcaii and its vicinity — a subject which 'was strong ground 
"to the M<iiquis, though he was no graat amiquary, and even 
no very profound historian, when otbef topics were dis 
cussed. The Cure, however, changed to be both, and 
withal a very con vei sable plfeasing r^n, with an air of 
privenance^ and ready civility of Cobmunication, which I 
have found a leading characteristic of thef^Caiholic Clergy, 
whether they are well informed pr othcrw'iSel-; It if as from 
him that I learned theie still existed the renfinaiit"Of%i fine 
library in the Chateau de Ifautlieu. '^rhe-'MartJuis shrugged 
his shoulders as the Curd gave me this iptbiktion, looked 
to the one side and the other, and displayed tfre ^ame sort 
of petty embairassmcnt which he had been Unable to 
suppress when l.a Jeuncsse blabbed something bf his 
interference with the arrangements of the euisineu “1 
should be happy to show the books,” he s^idj" but they 
are in such a wild condition, so dismantled,*^ that I am 
ashamed to exhibit them to any one.” 

“ Forgive me, my dear sir,” said the Curd, you know 
you pci milted the gieat English Bibliomaniac, Dr Dibdin, 
to consult your cuiious reliques, and you know ll0W highly 
he spoke of them.” " 

“ What could I do, my dear friend?”. said theMarquii \ 
“the good Doctor had heard some exaggerated acconfit oi 
these remnants of what was once a library-^he hadjstsa^foned: 
himself in the aukrge below, determined X 6 ciirry'his ^int 
or die under the walls. I even heard of>‘lus takipg tlie 
altitude of the tuiret, in order tc' provide '^^lingdaoders. 
You would not have had me reduce a rcspjdStkb^’^ divine, 
though of aYiother church, to such ah‘act'<^ despWhon? 
I could not have answered it in cortsciertc^^** 

“But >oii know, besides, Monsieur con- 

tinued the Curd, “ that Dr Dibdin was so mjach^grieved at 
the dilapidation your library had sustained, ayoWedly 

envied the powers of our church, 56'muibff ^lid he long 
to launch an anathema at the heads^ Of th§’“')perp^trators.” 

“His resentment was in proportion tb'bf' disappoint- 
ment, I suppose,” said our entertainer. 

“ Not so,” said the Cure ; “ for he Was so enthusiastic 
on the value of what remains, that I am tofivinced nothing 
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but your positive Request to the contrary prevented the 
Chateau of Ha%itliei» occupying at least twenty pages in* < 
that splendjd wolft of which he sent us a copy, and which 
will remain a lasting monument of his zeal and erudition/' 
^bd^ii'liu^/^^tremely polite,'* said the Marquis ; 
^‘and,, wheii^V^'hkve had our coffee — here it comes -we 
will gcf ttf‘ifie J^urtei; and I hope, as Monsieur has not 
despused my poOr fare, so he will pardon the state of my 
ronfUsed" library, whii^ I Shall be equally happy if it can 
afford Tarty thing’ which can give him amusement. Indeed,** 
he added, **werc it otherwise, you, my good father, have 
every right ovtS^ books, which, without your intervention, 
would never have returned to the owmer.** 

^-'Although this additional art of couitesy was evidently 
^wrested by the impoitunity of the Cur^ from ’his reluctant 
'friend, 'whose. desire to conceal the nakedness of the land, 
and th6 exfent^ of his losses, seemed always to struggle with 
his disposition to be obliging, 1 could not help accepting 
an offer, which, in strict politeness, I ought perhaps to have 
icfuSed. But then the remains of a collection of such 
curiosity as had given to our bibliomaniacal friend the 
dcs}re'‘o£ leading the forlorn hope in an escalade — it ivould 
Mve''beenra desperate act of sclt-denial to have declined an 
oroortutoity of seeing it. La Jeunesse brought coffee, such 
aS^^'^fedly taste on the Continent, upon a salver, covered 
.with that it might be cense for siher; and c/iasse- 

cafi fj^^ M^j^ique on a small waiter, which was ceitainly 
so. thus firfished, the Marquis led me, up an 

emlie^ irttd a very large and welljiroportioncd 

saloor}^ one hundred feet in length ; out so waste 

and dil^^qateC that I kept my eyes on the ground, lest my 
kind should feel himself called upon to apologize 

for^ and torn tapestry; and, worse than 
])oth^ that had yielded, in one or two 

blast, 

to make the turret something more 
WjJ the Marqui§, as he moved hastily through 
this, chamb^ desolation. ** This,** he said, “ was the 
picture^gall^* in former times, and in the boud6ir beyond, 
which wp.now occupy as a book-closet, were preserved 

^—2 
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some curious cabinet paintings, whose small size required 
‘ that they slioulcl be viewed closely.’^’ ” 

As lu‘ spoke, he held aside a portion of i,hc tapestry 
1 have mentioned, and we entered t’le room of whicli he 
s[)oke. 

It was octangular, corresponding to the external shape 
of the turret whose interior it occupied. Four of the sides 
had latticed windows, commanding each, from a different 
point, the most beautiful prospect o\.t'r the majestic Loire, 
and the adjacent country through which it winded ; and the 
casements were filled with stained glass,, through two of 
which streamed the lustre of the setting sun, showing a 
brilliant assemblage of religious emblems and armorial 
bearings, which it was scarcely possible to look at with an 
undazzled eye ; but the other two windows, from which the 
sunbeams had passed away, could be closely examined, and 
plainly showed that the lattices were glazed with stained 
glass, which did not belong to them originally, but, as I 
afterwards learned, to the profaned and desecrated chapel 
of the Castle. It had been the amusement of the Marquis, 
for several months, to accomplish this rifacaafnento^ with 
the assistance of the Curate and the all-capable La Jeu- 
nesse ; and though they had only patched together fragments, 
which w'ere in many places very minute, yet the stained 
glass, till examined very closely, and with the eye of an 
antiquary, produced, on the whole, a very pleasing effect. 

The sides of the apartment, not occupied py the lattices, ^ 
were (except the space for the sihall door) fitted up .with 
presses and shelves, some of walnut-tree, curiously carved, 
and brought* to a dark colour by time, nearly resembling that 
of a ripe chestnut, and partly of common deal, ,employed 
to repair and supj)ly the deficiencies occasioned by violence 
and devastation. On these shelves were deposited •^the 
wrecks, or rather the precious relics, of a nio^st splendid 
library. 

'I'he Marquis’s father had been a mctn of information, 
and his grandfather was famous, even in the Court of 
Louis XI V^, where literature was in some degree considered 
as the fashion, for the extent of his acquirements. Those 
two proprietois, opulent in their fortunes, and liberal in the 
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indulgence of t^ir t^ste, had made such additions to a< 
curious old Gothic library, which had descended from tlu'ir 
ancc‘Stors, that there were few collectioi]s in France which 
could be compared tcf that of Hautlieu. It had been com- 
pletely dispersed, in consequence of an ill-judged attempt of 
the present Marquis, in 1790, to defend his Chateau against 
a revolutionary mob. Luckily, the Cure, who, by his 
charitable and moderate conduct, and his evangelical virtues, 
possessed much interest among the neighbouring peasantry, 
prevailed on many of them to buy, for the petty sum of 
a few sous, and sometimes at the vulgar rate of a glass 
of brandy, volumes which had cost large sums, but which 
were carried off in mere spite by the ruffians who pillaged 
the Castle. He himself also had purchased as many of the 
books as liL funds could possibly reach, and to his care it 
was owing that they were restored to the turret in which I 
found them.. It was no wonder, therefore, that the good 
Cure had some pride and pleasure in showing the collection 
to strangers. 

In spite of odd volumes, imperfections, and all the other 
mortifications which an amateur encounters in looking 
through an ill-kept library, there were many articles in thai 
of Hautlieu, calculated, as Bayes says, “ to elevate and 
surprise the Bibliomaniac. There were 

Trjie small rare volume, dark with tarnish'd gold, 

as Dr ‘Fefriei^ feelingly jings — curious and richly painted 
missals, tiianuscripts of 1380, 1320, and even earlier, and 
works in Gothic type, printed in the fifteenth sixteenth 
centuries. 'But of these I intend to give a more detailed 
account, should the Marquis grant his permission. 

J[n the meantime, it is sufficient to say, that, delighted 
with tl"yg day,! had spent at Hautlieu, I frequently relocated 
my visit, ^ and that the key of the octangular tower was 
always at my command. In those hours I became deeply 
enamoured, of a part of French history, which, although 
most important to that of Europe at large, and illustrated by 
an ininiitable old historian, I had never sufficiently studied. 
At the same time, to gratify the feelings of my excellent 
host, I occupied myself occasionally with some family 
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♦memorials, which had fortunately been ^preserved, and 
which contained some curious particulars respecting the 
connexion witli Scotland, which fm^t found m-e favour in 
the eyes of the Marquis de Hautliec? 

I pondered on these things, more w<?,;untirmy return 
to Britain, to beet and sea-coal fires, a .change of residence 
which took place since I drew up these . Gallic reminis- 
ceiK'cs. At length, the result of my meditations took the form 
ot which my readers, if not startled^' by /this preface, will 
presently be enabled to judge. Should the Public' receive 
it with favour, I shall not regret having been for a short 
time an Absentee. ' ^ 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE CONTRAST, 

Look here upon this pictnic, anrl on this. 

The /Counterfeit presentment of tvio biothers. 

JJamUt, 

TiiElattei part of (ho fifteenth century prepared a tram of 
future events, that ended by uiising hrance to that state of 
formidable power, which has tver since been, from time to 
. tune, the principal object of j( alousy to the other European 
nauons,^ Before that period, she had to struggle loi her 
very existence ^ with the English, already possessed of her 
fanes-t provinces, while the utmost exertions of her King, 
and the gallantry of her people, could scarcely piotcc t the 
remaiitcjc^ ' fidm a foi'cign yoke Nor was this her sole 
detngef.^' TW princes who iiosscssed the giand fiels of the 
crown, particular, the Dukes ot Bei gundy ind 

Brct^grte, nad'^come to wear their feudal bonds so lightly, 
that thevBad^nb scruple in lifting the standard against their 
hefO and i^Qvereign loid, the King of France, on the slightc st 
pietence*\ When at peace, they leigncd as absolute pnnees 
in their ]^](;ovinces , and the House of Bui gundy, pos 
sessed Qjf the district so called, together with the fanest and 
rich^f part' ol' !^Jahders, was itseli so wealthy, and so {lower- 
fitl, as to yield nothing to the eiown, eithci m splendour or 
m stiengtL < 

Tn imitation of the giand feudatories, each inferior vassal 
ol the crown assumed as much independence as his distance 
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I from the sovereign power, the extent o6*his fief, or the 
strength of his chateau, enabled him to maintain ; and these 
petty tyrants, no longer amenable to the exercist of the law, 
])eipetrcitecl with impunity the wildest excesses of fantastic 
ojjprcbsion and cruelty. In Auvergne alone, a report was 
marie of more than thiee hundred of these independent 
nobles, to whom incest, murder, and rapine were the most 
ordinary and familiar actions. 

Besides these evils, another, sprifiging out of the long- 
continued wars betwixt the French and English, added no 
small misery to this distracted kingdom. Numefous bodies 
of soldiers collectt'd into bands, under officers chosen by 
themselves, from among the bravest and most successful 
adventurers, had been formed in various parts of k'rance 
out of the refuse of all other countries. These hireling 
combatants sold their swords for a time to the best bidder; 
and, when such service was not to be had, they made war 
oil their own account, seizing castles and towers, which they 
used as the places of their retreat, — making prisoners, and 
ransoming them, — exacting tribute from the open villages, 
and the country around them, — and acquiring, by every 
s[)C‘Ci<.‘s of rapine, the a{)propriate epithets of londeurs aixd 
Kcorc/icurs^ that is, C/i/>/>ers and Flayers. 

In the midst of the horrors and miseries arising from 
so distracted a state of public affairs, rcckleSs and profuse 
expense distinguished the courts of the lesser nobles, as 
well as of the superior princes ; qnd their cfependents, in 
imitation, expended in rude, but magnificent display, the 
wealth whick they extorted from the people. A tone of 
romantic and chivalrous gallantry (which, however, was 
often disgraced by unbounded licence) characterised the 
intercourse between the sexes ; and the language of knij^ht- 
errantry was yet used, and its observances followed, ihougli 
the pure spirit of honourable love, and benevolent enter- 
prise, which it inculcates, had ceased to qualify and atone 
for its extravagances. The jousts and tournaments, the 
entertainments and revels, which each petty court displayed, 
invited to France every wandering adventurer; and it was 
seldom that, when arrived there, he failed to employ his 
lash courage, and headlong spirit of enterprise, in actions 
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for which his •happier native country afforded no frec\ 
stage. • 

At this period, and as if to save this fair realm from the 
various woes with whj^'h it was menaced, the tottering throne 
was ascended by Louis XL, whose character, evil as it was 
in itself, met, combated, and in a great degree neutralized, 
the mischiefs of the time— as poisons of opposing qualities 
are said, in ancient books of medicine, to have the power of 
counteracting each otfeer. 

Brave enough for every useful and political purpose, 
T.ouis had not a spark of that romantic valour, or of tlie 
pride generally associated with it, which (ought on for the 
point of honour, wherr the point of utility had been long 
gained. Calm, crafty, and profoundly attentive to his own 
interest, lie made every sacrifice, botli of pride and {lassion, 
which could interfere with it. He was cateful in disguising 
his real sentiments and purposes from all who appioached 
him, and frequently used the expressions, ^‘that the king 
knew not how to reign, w^ho knew not how^ to dissemble ‘ ; 
and that, lor himself, if he thought his very cap knew his 
secrets, he would throw it into the fire.*^ No man of his 
owm, or of any other time, better understood how' to avail 
liimsclf of the frailties of othcas, and when to avoid giving 
any advantage by the untimely indulgence of his own. 

He was by nature vindictive and cruel, even to the 
extent of finding pleasure in the frequent executions which 
he command^^d. But, as no touch of mercy ever induced 
hini to spare, when he* could with safety condemn, so no 
sentiment of vengeance ever stimulated him t^) a premature 
violence. He seldom sprung on his prey till it wais fairly 
within his grasp, and till all hope of rescue w^as vain ; and 
hi^ movements were so studiously disguised, that his success 
was generally what first announced to the world the object 
he had been manoeuvring to attain. 

' Louis once said that his son would know quite enough if he 
rcmeinbeied the maxim Qtii ne suit disMfnulcr, ne sait regner. Coin- 
pare what Scott makes James I. say {ForUinc^ of Nigel ^ ch. xxxii.) : 
“ Is it fit, think ye, that Baby Charlc'j should let his thoughts be 
])ubliciy seen? No — no— princes’ thoughts are aruina — Qui 

nesdt aissunulaye neuU tcgnareN 
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^ In like manner, the avarice of Louis riave way to ap- 
parent profusion, when it w^as neVessary to bribe the 
favourite or minister of a rival prince for averting an> 
impending attack, or to bicak up any\illiance confederated 
against him. He was fond of licence and pleasure; but 
neither beauty nor the chase, though both "were ruhitp 
passions, ever withdrew him from the most regular attend- 
ance to public business and the affairs of hi$ kingdom. 
His knowledge of mankind Avas profound, and he had sought 
It in the private walks of life, in which he often personally 
mingled ; and, though natuially proud and haughty, ho 
hesitated not, with an inattention to the arbitrary divisions 
of society which was then thought something portentously 
luinatuial, to laise from the lowest rank men whom he 
employed on the most important duties, and knew §0 well 
how to choose them, that he was laiely disappointed in their 
qualities. 

Yet there weie contradictions in the character of this 
aitful and able monaich; for human nature is rarely uni- 
form Himself the must false and msinccre of mankind^ 
some of the gicatest enois of his life arose fjom too rash a 
confidence in the honour and inttgiity of others, y Wh^n 
these errors took place, they seem to have arisen from an 
over-iefined system of policy, which induced Louis to assume 
the appearance of undoubting confidence in those ivboni it 
was his object to ovei reach ; for, in his genetaf conduct, 
he was as jealous and ouspkious as any tyrant 
bieathed. * vj, , 

Two othet points may be noticed to complete ‘‘ihe $^etch 
of Ibis formidable chaiactei, by Avhich he rose,4^ong the 
rude chivalrous sover Jgns of the period to tlie ridk of a 
keeper among wild bea^jts, who, by superior wiscKjnh 
policy, by distribution of food, and some discipline by blows, 
comes finally to predominate over those whoT if Uhsub* 
jeeted by his arts, would by main strength to 

The first of these attributes was Louij^S'efci^^iV& super- 
stition, a plague with which Heaven often afflicts 
refuse to listen to thfj dictates of religloh.^ The Veniorslfe 
arising from his evil 'actions,' kiQuis neyer^ endeavoured to 
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appease by any ^‘laxation in his Machiavellian' stratagems, ^ 
but laboured, ,in, vaui^ tQ\soothe and silence that painful 
feeling by superstitious observances, severe penance, and 
profuse gifU.^fo thof ecclesiastics. The second property, 
with which the first is sometimes found strangely united, 
was a disposition to low pleasures and obscure debauchery. 
The wisest, or ^at \east the most crafty Sovereign of his time, 
be wa 9 ,ipnd of low life, and, being himself a man of wit, 
enjoyed jests and •tepar tees of social conversation more 
than ^ could have been expected from other points of his 
character^ He even mingl(‘d in the comic adventures of 
obscure.;antrigue, with a freedom little consistent with the 
habltuat and guarded jealousy of his character ; and he was 
so fond of this species of humble gallantry, that he caused a 
hm hi her .of its gay and licentious anecdotes to be enrolled in 
a cpl]pctipn \vell known to book-collectors, in whose eyes 
(§nd ibd,Work is unfit for any other) the right edition is very 
prdci(?us!*' , 

By. means of this monarch’s powerful and prudent, 

, though most unamiable character, it pleased Heaven, who 
^ wprks^ by the tempest as well as by the soft small rain, to 
' the great French nation the benefits of civil 

.'gbyernhient, which, at the time of his accession, they had 
nearly .Jp§t- 

,;1 'Ere Bp succeeded to the crown, Louis had given evidence 
V Qi diial,.yices rather than of his talents. His first wife, 
was “done to death by slanderous 
husband’s Court, where, but for the en- 
Louis himself, not a word would have been 
that amiable and injured princess. He 

—1527) in his De Pnneipatilftts set forth that t(j 
a prince may employ any means however batl and 

. which, w’hen in good preservation, is much 

Si>ught ^jonpoisseuis, is entitled Les Cent NonveUes Noiivellesy 

qui s&nt nioiUt />/a/sam ^ raconter 
par tm.mih'e ife joyeitxeii. Paris^ Antoine 
ai folio got iq it De 

" ' ' f Idjfcst; James I. of Scotland. She was married to 

T-oUis dnd died in 1445. See liume Brown’s History of 
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^had boon an ungrateful and a rebellious s6n, at one time 
conspiring to seize his father’s pei^son^ and at another 
levying open war against him. For the first offence lie was 
l^anished to his apt)anage of Dauphin^, which he governed 
with inu(_li sagacity— for the second, he was driven into 
absoUitc exile, and forced to throw himself on the mercy, 
and almost on tlie charity, of the Duke of Burgundy and 
lu's son, wdiere he enjoyed hospitality, afterwards indifferently 
re([uited, until the death of his father in 1461. 

Tn tlie very outset of his reign, Louis was almost over- 
powered by a league formt'd against him by the great vassals 
of Frani'i', with the Duke of Burgundy, or rather his son, 
the Count de CharaloisC at its head. They levied a power- 
ful army, blockaded Faris, fought a battle of doubtful issue 
under its vi.ry walls, and placed the French monarchy on 
the blink of actual destruction. It usually happens in such 
cases, that the more sagacious general of the two gains the 
real fruit, though perhaps not the martial fame of the dis- 
puted field. T.oiiis, who had shown great personal bravery 
(luring tlie battle of ]\rontrh(''iy‘*, was able, by his prudence, 
to avail himself of its undecided character, as if it had been 
a vi('toiy on his side. He tempoiized until the enemy had 
broken up their leaguer, and showed so much dexterty in 
sowing jealousies among those great powx'rs, that their 
alliance “for the public wxal,” as tliey termed it, but, in 
reality, for the overthrosv of all but the external appearance 
of the Frencli monarchy, dissolved itself, and wai5 never again 
renewxd in a manner so formidalTle. From this period, 
T^ouis, relieved of all danger fnmi England, by the Civil 
Wais of York and Lancaster, w^as engaged for several years, 
like an unfeeling but able physician, in curing the wounds 
of the body politic, or rather in stopping, now b^ genye 
remedies, now by the use of fire and steel, the progrc.ss of 

^ In sonth'CaslLrn Fiance, It was in 1343 bequeathed to ihe eldest 
>f)n of tlie King of Fiance on condition that lie should take tlie title of 
Dauphin and lulc the province. 

“ Ho became Duke of liurgimdy in 1467, and is tlie Duke, Charles 
the bold, of our story. Tlie other great vassals ol France wlio Were 
leagued with him against Louis were the Dukes of Houvbon, Brittany 
and Anjou, and ihe Duke of Berry, Louis’s only brother, 

^ July, 1465. 
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those mortal gangrenes with which it was then infected^ 
d'hc brii\andai:^c llietJ 'ree C^ompanios’, and U\c unpunished* 
cjpprcssions ol th (3 nol)ility, lie laboured to lessen, since he 
could not actually sAp them ; and, by dint of unrelaxed 
attention, he gradually gained some addition to his own 
regal authority, or effected some diminution of those by 
whom it was counterbalanced. 

Still the King of France was surrounded by doubt and 
danger. The membei^ of the league “ for the public weal,” 
though not in unison, were in existence, and, like a scotched 
snake, might re unite and become dangerous again. Hut a 
worse danger was the increasing power of tlie Duke of 
Burgundy, then one of the greatest Princes of Europe, and 
little diminished in rank by the very sliglit dependence of 
his duchy \^pon the crown of France. 

Charles, surjiamed the Hold, or rather the Audacious, 
for his courage was allied to rashness and frenzy, then wore 
the ducal coronet of Burgundy, which he burned to convert 
into a royal and independcait regal crown. The character 
of this Duke was in every respect the direct contrast to that 
of Louis XL 

The latter was calm, deliberate, and crafty, never jirosc- 
cuting a desjierate enterprise, and never abandoning one 
likely to be successful, however distant the prospect. I'he 
genius of the Duke was entirely different. He rushed on 
danger because he loved it, and on difficulties because he 
despised thc^i. As Louis never sacrificed his intcixist to 
his passion, so Charles, 6n the other hand, never sacrificed 
his passion, or even his humour, to any otlicr consideration. 
Notwithstanding the near relationship that existed between 
them, and the support which the Duke and his fluher had 
afforded* to Louis in his exile when Daupliin, there was 
iniftual contempt and hatred betwixt them. The Duke of 
Burgundy despised the cautious policy of tlie King, and 
imputed ,to the faintne.ss of his courage, that he sought by 
leagues, purchases, and other indirect means, those ad- 
vantages, which, in his place, the Duke would have snatclied 

^ Hands of mercenaries who obeyed none but llieir ow n captains, and 
wit/) sold their services to the highest bitldcr, or pluiuleicd on Iheir 
<'\vn account, Compaie the condotlieri in Italy. 
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^with an aimed band He likewise bated tliPe King, not only 
for th( ingratitude he hid manifcsudtfor t 6 rmei kindnesses, 
and for })Lisonal injuries and imputations which t'le am 
bissidors ot I onis had cist upon when his fatlur was 
ali\t, but also, and espteially, beeaUse of the support 
which he ifforded in secret to the disrontented citi/eils of 
(ihent, liege, and other gieat towns in flandera, Tbe^e 
tuibiilent cities, jealous of their privileges, ancjl proud of 
their wealth, were fiLCiiieiitly in a statciof insurrection agamst 
tin 11 liegt lords the Dukes of Buigundy, and never failed 
to find underhind countenance at the Couit of Logis, who 
c nilir icccl eveiy oppoitunity of fomenting disturbance within 
the doimnfons of his ovcrgiown vassil 

Ihe contempt and hatied of the Duke were retaliated 
liy I ouis with equal encigy, though he used a thicker veil 
to conceal his Sentiments It w is impossible fora man of 
his pioiound sagacity not to desjiisc the stubborn oBstmacy 
winch never resigned its purpose, however fatal perseverance 
might piove, and the headlong impetuosity, which com 
menc c d its career without allowing a moment’s consideration 
foi the obstacles to be encountered. Yet the King hated 
Chailes even more than he contemned him, and hj$ scorn 
and hiticd were the moie intense, that they were mmgled 
with feai , for he knew that the onset of the mad bull, to 
whom he likened the Duke of Buigundy, must evCr ha for- 
midable, though the animal makes it with shut eyes* It 
was not alone the wealth of the Burgundian provinces, the 
discipline of the warlike inhabitants, and the mas$^of their 
crowded population, which the King dreaded, > for the 
peisonal quilities of their leader had also much in"*theni 
thit was dangerous The very soul of biavery, which "he 
pushed to the verge of rashness, and beyonci it^ — profuse m 
expenditure splendid in his court, his person, and Ibis 
retinue, 111 all which he displajed the hereditary magni-* 
fiecncc of the house of Burgundy, Charles dreWv^. 

into his service almost all the fiery spirits of the whpse 
tempers w,.re congenial; and Louis saw too clPaily what 
might be attempted and executed by such a tram of resolute 
advtntuiers, following a leader of a Character as ungoyeiUable 
as lliLii own. 
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There was wt another circumstance which increasccj^ 
the animosity Oi Louis towards his overgrown vassal; he 
owed him favours which he never meant to repay, and was 
under the'frcq^uent ^Aessity of temporizing with him, and 
even of endunng^ursts of petulant insolence, injurious to 
the regaPdignity, '^yithout being able to treat him otheiwise 
than as^Ms^^^fair cousin of Burgundy.” 

the year 1468, when their feuds were at 
the highes^Jliougb a Rubious and hollow truce, as frequently 
hapi>ehed) existed for the time betwixt them, that the present 
narrahVe qp<2ns. The person first intioduccd on the stage 
- will found indeed to be of a rank and condition, the 
illiisf ration of whose character scarct'ly called for a dis- 
sertation on the relative position of two groat princes ; but 
the pjissions of llie gnat, their quarrels, and their recon- 
ciliations, involve the foituncs of all who approach them; 
and it will be found, on proceeding farther in our story, 
that this preliminary Chapter is necessary for comprehending 
ih^ histoiy oi the individual whose adventures we are about 
to. relate. 
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THE WANDERER. 

Why, then the world’s mine oyster, 

Which I v\iLh sword will open. 

Ancient Pistol^, • 

It was upon a delicious summer morning, before the sun 
had assumed its scorching power, and while the dews yet 
cooled and perfumed the air, that a youth, coming from the 
noi th eastward, approached the ford of a small river, or 
rather a large brook, tributary to the Cher, near to the royal 
Castle of Plessis-les-Tours, whose dark and multiplied battle- 
ments rose in the background over the extensive forest with 
which they were surrounded. These woodlands comprised 
a noble chase, or royal park, fenced by an enclosure, termed, 
in the Latin of tlie middle ages, Plexitiiimy which gives the 
name of Plessis to so many villages in France. The castle 
and village of which we particular!)* speak was called Ple.ssis- 
le^-Tours, to distinguish it from others, and was built about 
two miles to* the southward of the Liir town of that name, 
the capital of ancient Touraine, whose rich plain has been 
termed the Garden of France. • 

On the bank of the above-mentioned brook, opposite to 
that which the traveller was approaching, two men, who 
a[)peared in deep conversation, seemed, from time to time, 
to watch his motions; for, as their station was much more 
elevated, they could remark him at considerable distance. 

The age of the young traveller might be about nineteen, 
or bcLwixt that and twenty, and his face and person, which 

^ In SlialvL^iJcare’s ^lerry JVwes of Windsor^ 11. ii. ad init. 
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were very prepogsessipg, did not, however, belong to tl^e 
country jii which Wc^s now a sojourner,^ His short grey ' 
cloak and hose were gather of Flemish than of French 
fa’hion, while the srnAt blue bonnet, with a single sprig 
of holly and an eagle'sifeather, \vas already recognised as the 
Scottish he^d-gdar:^ ' His dress was very neat, and arranged 
with the J^r'ecisfbn, of a youth conscious of possessing a fine 
person. He jiad at his back a satchel, which seemed to 
contaitV;a' few neccssai^'es, a hawking gauntlet on his left 
hanch .tfibtfgh he carried no bird, and in his right a stout 
hunter’s pole* Over his left shoulder hung an embroidered 
scarf ,^’hich sustained a small pouch of scarlet velvet, such 
as';Ws then used by fowlers of distinction to carry their 
hawks’ food, and other matters belonging to that nmeh- 
adrxlircd Sport. This was crossed by another shoulder-belt, 
to which was hung a hunting-knife, or couteau de chasse. 
Insfeafl of the boots of the period, he w^ore buskins of half- 
drefeed Vdeer’s-skin . 

Although his form had not yet attained its full strength, 
he wis tall and active, and the lightness of the step with 
whifcte^ho advanced, showed that his pedestrian mode of 
trily^lllhg was pleasure rather than pain to him. His com- 
ple^64\was fair, in spite of a general shade of darker hue, 
:Witb,,wm6h the^ foreign sun, or perhaps constant exposure to 
the^Vi^tfhbsphere in his own country, had, in some degree, 
emB^bwiied it 

, jjis features, without being quite regular, were frank, 
open, acid pleasing. A kalf-smile, which seemed to arise 
frOh^‘a happy, exuberance of animal spirits, showed, now and 
then, 'that;, Kis teeth were well set, and as pufe as ivory ; 
wh^l^t his!.;bVight blue eye, with a corresponding gaiety, had 
nn glance for every object wliich it encountered, 

expi^s^ing gppd-bumour, lightness of heart, and determined 

, Berflfeueivfd and returned the salutation of the few 
frequented the road in those dangeroUvS times, 
with^tbe action which suited each. The strolling spearman, 
halfisoldj^r^jhaif brigand, measured the youth with his eye, 
as if balancing, the prospect of boqty with the chance of 
de.^perat^ ,i;fe,§istance; and read such indications of the latter 
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• 

in tlie foarlt'ss of the passcngtn-, tligt he chanif(d his 

^ riirikm piirpooo lor a surly “(ioocl njorrow^ comrade/’ which 
the >ounL!; Scot answered with as anartial, though a less 
sullen tcuTe. The wanderini> pilgrifc, or the begging fiiar, 
answaaed his reverend greeting witlla paternal bemedicite; 
and tile daik-c‘yed peasant girl looked after him for many 
a slep afUT they had pa-.sed each other, and interchanged a 
laughing good-niorrow. In short, there was an attraction 
about his whole appeaiance not easily escaping attention, 
and which was derived troin the combination of fearless 
fiankuess and good-humour, with spiightly looks, and a 
handsome face and peison. It seemed, too, as if his whole 
demeanour hcsiioke one who was entering on life with no 
apprehension of the evils with wliich it is beset, and small 
means for struggling with its hardships, except a lively spirit 
and a courageous disposition; and it is with such tempers 
that youth most readily sympatiii/es, and for whom chiefly 
age and experience feel affectionate and pitying interest. 

The youth whom we have described had been long visible 
to the two persons who loilvued on the opposite side of the 
small river which divided him fioin the park and the castle; 
but as he dt‘sccnded the rugged bank to the w^ater’s edge, 
with the light step of a roe which visits the fountain, the 
younger of the two said to the other, “ It is our man — it is 
the Bohemian ! If he attempts to cross the ford, he is a lost 
man — the w'atcr is up, and the ford impassable.’* 

“ Let him make that discovery him.self, f^ossip,” .said the 
elder personage ; “it may, perchuiice, save a rope, and break 
a proverb h” 

“1 jiidjje him by the blue cap,” said the other, “for T 
cannot see his face. — Hark, sir — he hallooes to know whether 
the water be deep.” , 

“Nothing like <*vpericnce in this w^orld,” answ^ercA the 
other— “Let him try.” 

The young man, in the meanwhile, receiving no hint to 

^ They meant to hang the man they were watching but his 
diowmng would .vivc a rope and prove untrue the proverb which says 
“Jle llial is bom to be hanged will never be drowned.” Compare 
Shakespeaic’i Tempest^ i. i- 31 -sq.: “ Methinks he hath no drowaing- 
maik upon him, his complexion is perfect gallows.” 
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llic contrary, and# taking the silcaicc of those to wlioin lie , 
ai)plied an enrcflirageinent to proceed, entered the stream 
without farther hesilatiAi than the delay necessary to take 
('T Ids buskins. The Jrlder person, at the same moment, 
hallooed to him to bcwaie, adding, in a lower tone, to his 
companion, “ -gossip— you have made another 
mistak(i — this is not the bohemian chatterer.” 

but the intimation to the youth canu; too late. He either 
did not hear or could %oi profit by it, being already in the 
stream. To one less alert, and practised in tlie exer- 
of swimming, death had been certain, for the brook was 
deep and strong. 

' “By saint Anne! but he is a proper youth,” said the 
elder man — “ Run, gossip, and help your blunder, by giving 
him aid, if thou canst. He belongs to thine own troop - if 
old saws speak truth, water will not drown him.” 

Indeed, the young traveller swam so strongly, and 
buffeted the waves so well, that, notwithstaniling tlie 
strength of the current, he was (^arried but a little way 
do^vn from the ordinary landing-place. 

By this time the younger of the two strangers was 
hurrying down to the shore to render assistance, while 
the other followed him at a graver pace, saying to him- 
self as he approached, “I kmw water would never drowai 
that young fellow. — By my halidome, he is ashore, and 
grasps his pole ! — If I make not the more haste, he will 
beat my gossip, for the only charitable action which 1 ever 
saw him perform, or attemj^t to perform, in the whole course 
of his life.” 

There was some reason to augur such a conclusion of 
the adventure, for the bonny Scot had already accosted the 
> outlier Samaritan, who wars hastening to his assistance, 
with The.se iretul words — “Discourteous dog 1 why did you 
not answer when I called to know^ if the passage was fit to 
be attempted? May the foul fiend catch me, but I will 
leach you the respect due to strangers on the next 
n'ceasion !” 

'J'his was accompanied with that significant flourish with 
his pole which is called le moulinet^ because the artist, 
holding it in the middle, brandishes the two ends in every 
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direction, like tlie s^ils of a windmill in m#tion. His oppo- 
nent, seeing himself thus mcnacod; laifl .hand upon his 
sword, for he was one of those, wfeo on all, "occasions are 
more ready for action than for spe^h ; but' his more con- 
sid( rate comrade, who came up, commanded him to forbear, 
and, turning to the young man, accuse^ him ,in. turn, of 
precipitation in plunging into the swollen fOrd, apd of iniehi- 
peratc violence in quarrelling with a man who was hastening 
to his assistance. • • ' . 

'I'he young man, on hearing himself thus reproved by a' 
man of advanced age and respectable appearance,, imme- 
diately lowered his weapon, and said he would ,b^e Jprry^if ^ 
he had done them injustice; but, in reality, it , appeared/; 
to him as if they had suffered him to put his life iri' peril, fur ; 
want of a word of timely warning, which cduld be the part . 
neither of honest men nor of good Christians, far less of’ 
re-^[)ectal)]e burgesses, such as they seemed to ‘ 

“Fair son,” said the elder per.son, “you seem,,frj^m yquf 
a('cenit and compU’xion, a stranger ; and you should recol- 
lect your dialect is not so easily comprehended” by as 
[)jrhaps it may be uttered by you.” , ,//' 

“Well, father,” answered the youth, “I do, heft care 
much about the ducking I have had, and I will re^^-dily idr- ^ 
give your being partly the cause, provided you will 
to some place where I can have my clothes dried; for at is 
my only suit, and I must keep it somewhat decent,”. ; , 

For whom do you take us, fair sonP'i said ’ tKje' elde;; 
stranger, in answer to this questidh. ' 

“For substantial burgesses, unqucstionablyj’^'-'soid' the 
youth; “ or, hold — you, master, may he a money-brqkq4 ^ a 
coriMnerchant ; and this man a butcher, or grazier.^''//' ' 
“You have hit our capacities rarely,” saldf-the elder, 
smiling. “My busbiess is indeed to trade;/ri' ^as, ^uch 
money as I can ; and my gossip’s dealings are s6mq|yjiiat of 
kin to the butcher’s. As to your accommodajtid.nj'^e'^yi, 
try to serve you; but I must first know wlip 
whither you are going; for, in these 
filled with travellers on foqt and horseback, wl^b hayq/any' 
thing in their head but honesty and the fear-of, Gbjif S ' 
The younf, nian cast another, aud penetrating glance 
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on him who spolfjj; and on his silent companion, as if doubt- ^ 
fill whptluT they, oiithfcir part, merited llic confidence they 
demanded; and l-he reljll of his observation was as follows, 
Ihc eldest, and m/st lenunkablc of these men, in die^s 
and appearance resemoled the merchant or shojikeepci of 
the periotf His jerkin, hose, and cloak were of a dark 
uniform colour, but worn so thieadbare, that the acute 
young Scot conceived that the wearer must be either very 
rich or very poor, probtbly the fonner. The fashion of the 
dress was close and shoit — a kind of garments which were 
not then held decorous among gentry, or even the, superior 
clas*? of citizens, wlio geiv tally wore loose gowns which 
dcsoeadc,d below the middle of the leg. 

, The^ expression of this manS countenance was partly 
attractive, ari partly foibidding. Tlis strong features, sunk 
cheeks, and hollow t}es had, ncveitheless, an expression of 
shrewdness and humour congenial to the character of the 
young adventurer. Jlut then, tho .e same sunken eyes, from 
under; the shroud of thick blick eyebrows, had something in 
tliem that was at once commanding and sinister. Pei haps 
this cflc<;twas increased by the low fur cap, much depressed 
on the forehead, and adding to the shade fiom under which 


tho^e ,cyes peered out ; but it is ceitain that the young 
. slripjgor bad some ditliculty to reconcile his Ipoks with the 
' tu<?anness of his appeal ance in other respects. His cap, in 
which all men of any quality displayed either a 
or of silver, was ornamented with a paltiy 
oFw Virgin, in lead, such as the poorer sort of pib 
grjrnsjbtipg^from Lorettok , 

^^i^/^mnrade was a stout-formed, middle-sized man, more 
th^'^^V^arg younger than his companion, with a clown 
loopng^iSisl^gei and a very ominous smile, w'hen by chance 
to that impulse, which was never, except in 
signs that seemed to pass between him 
This man was armed with a sword 
and) *iinderneath his plain habit, the Scotsman 
ffrat bi? concealed a jawan^ or Ilexible shirt of 

Ikjy? ne^v Ancona. It posses«ics a famous shrine of the 
Virghj Mj^uyV the Santa Casa, regarded as tlie Viigin’s house from 
Na/4i|p^th,'nsnd^tnwt:h visited by pilgrims. 
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t linked mail, which, as often worn j!y those, cv('n of 

pi.iteliil jwofessions, who weie f’dilcf] upon at that peiilous 
jxriod to l)e Irepuently abroad, conffnied the youHL? man in 
his conjcctuie, that the wearer was Iw profession a Imtcher, 
i;ia/ier, cn* something of that descripuon, called upon to be 
much abioad, 

4'he young sti anger, comprehending in one glance die 
result of the observation which has taken us some time to 
e\[)ress, an.sweied, after a momendsipause, ‘‘I am ignoiant 
whom 1 may have the honour to address,” making a slight 
reverence at the same lime, “ Init I am indifferent who knows 
that I am a cadet iif Scotland; and that I come to seek niy 
fortune in I'rance, or elsewhere, after the custom of niy 
countrymen.” 

! and a gallant custom it is,” said the cider 
stranger, ‘*You seem a fine young bpringald, and at the 
right age to prosper, vvhellier among men or women. What 
say )ou? [ am a mcKhant, and want a lad to assist in my 
trahie 1 suppose you aie too much a gentleman to assist in 
such mechanual drudgery?” 

bail* sir,” said the youth, ‘‘if your offer be seriouisly 
made---t)r which 1 have my doubts --I am bound to thank 
you fur it, and I thank you accordingly; but 1 fear 1 should 
be altogether unfit for your service.” 

“What!” said the senior, “I warrant thou knowest 
1 letter how to draw the bow^, than how to draw a bill of 
charges,- canst handle a broadsword belter* than a pen — 
ha?” * 

“1 am, piaster,” answered the young Scot, “a braoman, 
and therefore, as we say, a bowman. Hut besides that, I 
have been in a convent, w'here the good fathers taught me 
to read and write, and even to cipher.” * 

Pasqut'S dieu / that is too magnifu'ent,” said the mer- 
chant. “}>y our Lady of Einbrun^ thou art a prodigy, 
man 1” . 

“Rest you merry^ fair master,” said the youth, who was 
not much pleased with his new acquaintance’s jcjcularity, 

^ Kiubrun iii Dauphine had a figure of the Virgin Maiy. 

^ CiofKl-ljye Shakespeare uses “rest” in this way as a farewell 
and also as a r^'lutation. 
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‘‘T must go drj^mysclt'j instead of standing dripping lu rc, % 
answering questions.” • 

'The merchant oum laughed louder as he spoke, and 
aiiswered, Fasqiic^-dic-i ! the proverb never fails— ^/V/' lommc 
itn Ecossois — l)Ut confe, y»)ungstcr, you aie of a country 1 
have a regard for, having traded in Scotland in my time — 
an honest poor set of folks they are; and, if you wall come 
with us to the village, j will bestow on you a cup of burnt 
sack' and a warm brofiJast, to atone for your drenching. — 
but, tcte-hleu ! wdiat do you wath a hunting glove on your 
hand? Know' you not there is no haw'king permitted in a 
royal chase?” 

“ I was taught that lesson,” answered the youth, by a 
rascally forester of the Duke of Burgundy. I did but fly 
the falcon I had biought with me from Scotland, and that I 
reckfmed on for bringing me into some note, at a heron 
near Peronne, and the ras('ally sehehn shot my bird with an 
arrow.” 

“ Whiat did you do?” .said the merchant. 

‘^Beat him,” said the youngster, brandishing his staff, 
“as near to death as one Chnstian man should belabour 
another — I wanted nut to have his blood to answer for.” 

“ Know you,” said the burgess, “ that had you fallen 
into the Duke of Burgundy’s hands, he would have hung 
you up like a chestnut?” 

“ Ay, I am told he is as prompt as the King of Prance 
for that sort of w'ork. But, as this ha[)pened near Peronne, 

I made a leap over the frontiers, and laughed at him. If 
he had not been so hasty, I might perhaps have taken 
service with him,” 

“ He will have a heavy miss of such a paladin as you are, 
if the truce should break off,” said the merchant, and threw 
a l5ok at his ov/n companion, who answ'cred him wdth one 
of the downcast lowering smiles, which gleamed along his 

^ In Eli/iibethan linie.s and latci “sack’’ was a common desi|,ma- 
tion for -a dry Spanish wdiic, its dryness original mg the name. Compare 
french vin sec, .Spanish saa. “Burnt” referi. to the heating of the 
wane. Compare the rliyme quoted by Scott in EtnUworth, Cliap, i. 

* ‘ The horse to the rack, 

And to fire with the sack ! ” 
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t countenance, enlivening it as a passing i^etcor enlivens a 
winter sky. - ‘ ^ 

'rhe young Scot suddenly stopledj,:,p^lli^a l^is^ bonnet 
over bis right eyebrow, as one that \oiild not be ridiculed, , 
and said firmly, “My masters, and especially you^^kjr, the. 
elder, and who should be the wiser, you will 
sume, no sound or safe jesting at my expense."' Ipdo npt , 
altogether like the lone ot your conversation. |.Qan take 
jest with any man, and a rebuke, t(^.), from my ’6ldd;f^,^apd),. 
say thank you, sir, if 1 know it to be deserved ; nptfi 

like being borne in hand as if I were a child, whe%,Gbd' 
wot, I find myself man enough to belabour you 
provoke me too far.’^ ' " ''' 

The eldest man seemed like to choke with ■ laughter; 
the lad’s demeanour — his companion's hand sfple, ’^b,' Ws- ' 
sword-hilt, whicli the youth observing, dealt him .\a\bji6w ; 
across the wrist, which made him incapable of grasping it;;/ 
wliile his companion’s mirth was only increased vlby * th^f; 
incident. “Hold, hold,’* be cried, “most donghty 
even for thine own dear country’s sake; and you> ^gp^sip'i C 
forbear your menacing look. Pasqim-dicu ! let jt;tst ' 

traders, and set off the wetting against the knbcK^'Pn the, 
wrist, which was given with so much grace and alacrl^;^).' 
And hark ye, my young friend,” he said to the ypiijag^i^u-' 
with a grave .sternness, which, in spite of all the 
do, damped and overawed him, “no more 
no fit object for it, and my gossip, as you 
enough of it. Let me know your name.” 

can fyiswer a civil question civilly,” said t&f 
“and wilbpay fitting leSpect to your age, it 
my patience with mockery. Since 1 halj^e 
France and Flanders, men have called me, 
the Varlet with the Velvet Pouch, becaus^ 5 pi,^:ti|j^ 
purse which I carjy by niy side; but 
at home, is QuchtinDiirward.” 

“ Durward I” * ‘said the querist 
name?” 

“^By fifteep^id^sc^rits?^^^^^ Put;.. 
coat ot qms 
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man; *^and that makes me reluctant to follow any otnei^ 
tilde than arms^* 

A tnio Scot! llent^ of blood, ’"plenty of pride, nnd 
ne;ht grcarsciarCity of *itcals, I warrabt ’thee^T-;' Well, gossip,’" 
liL said to his eom^anion, ‘^go before iisTand tell them 
to bav^ some breakfast ready yonder at the Mulberry-grove ; 
for this ydi^th will do as much honour to it as a" starved 
mouse to houses ifc"s cheese. And for the^ Bohemian — 
haikin thy . 

k Oomrade answered by a gloomy but intelligent smile, 

and sef forward at a round pace, while the elder man con- 
tinued, addiessing }oung Durward,— “ You and I will walk 
Icisfiirely forward together, and we may take a mass at Saint 
Hubert's Chapel m our way through tlie forest i for it is not 
good to thirk of oiu fli'Slily before our spiritual wants.” 

Dutward, as a good Catholic, had nothing to object 
ag^iitlst this proposal, rlthoiigh he might probably have been 
desirous, in the first place, to have dried his clothes and 
himself Mt mwliile, they soon lost sight of their 
downwarddoolving companion, but continued to follow the 
samV'path which he had taken, until it led them into a wood 
of' till ^ trees, mi\cd with thickets and brushwood, traversed 


by long avenues, through which were seen, as through a 
' vista,^ the ‘'tieer liutting in little herds with a degree of 
’’secatity which argued their consciousness of being com- 
ptotci led. 

asked me if I w'cre a good bownian,” said the 
^^QhwjS&bt^'^Give nuf a bow and, a brace of shafts, and 
a piece of venison in a moment.!' 

^ ? M^^ues,*dteu / my young friend,’" said bis companion, 

)Of that; my gossip yonder hath a special eye to 
are under his charge, and he is a strict keeper.” 
more the air of a butcher than of a "gay 
fotes^/^^^aWered Duiward. “I (jarinot thinks yon hang- 
to apy one who knows the gentle 

irieii^’';i.hs?rbred his fcotnpanidn, “my 
-swffewh^t aftJu^'faVour to look, upon’ at the 
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I Quentin l)urwiinl found something sijjfgularly and dis- 
.I'^ret vibly signifirant in the tone with|v)}ich this was spoken ; 
aiul, looking ^iielcietily at the si)eaker| thought he saw in his 
t oiinU nanc e, in the sliglit smile tha^curlcal his upjier lip, 
;mc] the accompanying twinkle of his*keen dark eye, iome- 
tliing to justify his uuplcasing surprise. “I have heard of 
rohlKM.'i,’' he thought to himself, “and of wily cheats and 
(Hit throats -what if yonder fellow be a murderer, and this 
old Kisc'al his dcco)-diick? I will \mi on my guard — they 
\sill get little by me but good Scottish knocks.” 

While he was thus lefleeting they came to a glade, where 
the large* fort>t trec^s were more widely sepaiated from each 
other, and where the* ground beneath, cleared of underwood 
and bushes, w’as clolheil with a carpet of the softest and 
most lovely verdure, which, screened from the scorching 
ht'ut of the sun, was here moie bt'autifully tender than it is 
usually to be .seen in 1^'rance. I'he trees in this secluded 
sjiot w'ere chic'fly beeches and elms of huge magnitude, 
\Yhii.h lose like great lulls of lea\i;s into the air. Amidst 
tliese magnilicciU suns of the earth, tlujre peeped out, in the 
most o[)en s[)ot ol the glade, a lowly chapel, near which 
tiickkxl a small rivulet. Its archileclure was of the rudeii 
and most simple kind; and there was a very small 'edge 
beside it, for the accommodation of a hermit or solitary 
[iriesl, who remained there for regularly discharging the duty 
of the altar. In a small niche, over the arched doorway, 
stood a stone image of Saint Hubert, with the bugle-horn 
around his neck, and a leash of ^greyhounds at his feet, 
d’he situation of the chapel in the midst of a park or chase, 
so richly stocked w'ith game, matle the dedication to the 
Sainted Huntsman jm culiarly approiu'iatei 

Towards this little devotional structure the T:tld man 
directed his steps, followed by young Durward; and, as they 
a])pioaehod, the priest, dressed in his sacerdotal garments, 
made his appearance, in the act of jwoceeding from his cell 
to the chapel, for the discharge, doubtless, of his holy office. 
Durward bowed his body reverently to the priest, as, the 
respect due to his sacred office demanded; whilst his coni' 

^ Sec Author’s notes at end of text: — Note I. 
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panion, with aw appearance of still more deep devotion, 
kneeled on onet:nee to receive the holy man’s hles^ing, and 
then followed him iAo church, wath a step and manner 
expressive of the mosr heartfelt contrition and humility. 

The inside of lie rha[)el was adorned in a manner 
adapted to the occupation of the patron saint wdiile on 
earth. The richest furs of such animals as are made the 
objects of the chase in different countries, supplied the place 
of tajicstry and handlings aiound the altar and elsewhere, 
and the characteristic emblazonments of bugles, bows, 
quivers, and other emblems of hunting, surrounded the 
walls, and were mingled with the heads of deer, wolves, and 
other animals considered beasts of sport. The whole adorn- 
ments took an appropriate and silvan character; and the mass 
itsi^lf, being considerably shortened, [iroved to be of that 
sort which is called a huntin^^^-ma^ss^ lit'cause in use before 
the noble and powerful, who, while assisting at the solemnity, 
are usually impatient to conmience their favourite sport. 

Yet, duiing this brief ceremony, Durwaid’s companion 
seemed to pay the most rigid and scrupulous attention; 
while Durward, not (]uite so much occupied wath religious 
thoughts, C(;uld not forbear blaming himself in his own 
mind, for having entertained suspicions derogatory to the 
character of so good and so humble a man. Tar from now 
holding him as a companion and acconqilice of robbers, he 
had much to do to forbear regarding him as a saint-like 
personage. 

VVhen mass was entled, they retired together from the 
chapel, and the elder said to his young comrade, “ It is but 
a short walk from hence to the village — you niay now break 
your fast with an unprejudiced conscience — follow me.” 

TurWing to the right, and proceeding along a path which 
seemed gradually to ascend, he recommended to his com- 
panion by. no means to quit the track, but, on the contrary, 
to keep the middle of it as nearly as he could. J'lurward 
could not help asking the cause of this precaution. 

“You are now near the Court, young man,” answered 
his guide'; “and, Fasques-dim J there is some difference 
betwixt walking in this region and on your own heathy 
hills. Every yard of this ground, excepting the path which 
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#^v<' jiovv o('(‘iipy, is rendered dangerous, ajTd wellnigh im- 
])ia(:ru:abl(‘, l»y snares and lra])s, arniKd with scytlie -blades, 
\vlii('h shnal eff the unwary passengel's limb as shecrly as a 
hcdj'.e hill lops a hawthorn-sprig— and. cal throps would 

j)itTcc youT toot through, and pit-falls aeep . enough to bury 
you in them lor ever, for you are now within |hc preciuch 
ol tlie royal demesne, and we shall presently see the front 
of llie riidteau.” . d ’ • 

‘‘Were 1 the King of France,” siid the 5 ^oung mdnj 
would not take so much trouble with traps and gins, but ' 
would try instead to govern so well, that no man should 
darc' to come near my dwtdling with a had intent; and 
tliosc who came there in peace and good-will, why, the more' 
of tlK'iii the merrier we should he.” , ‘‘ 

I lis companion lo<*>k(.d round affi-cting an alarmed ga^e^ ' 
and said, “ Hush, hush, Sir Varlet with the Velvet Pouch f ^ 
U)y 1 forgot to tell you, that one great danger of - 

precincts is, that the very leaves of the trees are like so 
many ears, which carry all which is spoken to the King^jS/- 
t)svn ral)iiiet.” / f/ 

‘*1 care little for that,” answered Quentin Durward 
bear a Sr.utlibh longue in my head, bold enough to spe^k’,’^ 
my mind to King Louis’s face, God bless him-~and, for thC/' 
t'ars you talk of, if I could see them growing on a buman'e." 
head, I would crop them out of it with my wood-la>ife.” ; 
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THE CASTLE. 

Full in the midst a pile aros;e, 

\ Where iron-grated gates their strength oppose 
To each invading step — and, strong and steep, 

^The battled walls arose, the fosse sunk deep. 
i'Slovv round the foi tress roll'd the sluggish stream, 

'And high in middle ajr the warder’s turrets gleam. 

Anonvmous. 

. While Durward and his new acquaintance thus spoke, 
fcame in sight of the whole front of the Castle of 
^Pte^sis-les-Tours, which, even in those dangerous times, 
-wHen the great found themselves obliged to reside within 
places of fortified strength, was distinguished for the extreme 
>nd; jealpus care with which it was watched and defended. 

"PVojS^^’the verge of the wood where young Durward 
with his companion, in order to take a view of this 
tofkl Residence, extendefi, or rather arose, though by a very 
^leV^ation, an open esplanade, devoid of trees and 
bifeEes of every description, excepting one gigantic and 
felf^^itKeted old oak. This space was left open, according 
-to -thp of fortification in all ages, in order that an 

plight not approach the walls under cover, or unob- 
'^^ryejd irPm the battlements, and beyond it arose the Castle 

were three external walls, battlemented and tur- 
-space to space, and at each angle, the seexmd 
nsing higher than the first, and being built so as 
tp.^mtt&nd t^e eicteriof defence in case it was won by the 
, Being again, in the sa'me manner, itself com- 
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fcDniultd hv thr third and innermost bani^. Around the 
cvUinal wa)!, as ihc Kienchman intc^med his young com- 
panion, (for, as they stood lower thanfthe foundation of the 
wall, h(; could not sec it,) was sunk a clitch of about twenty 
feel )n d('[Hh, su])plicd with water b/ a dam-head on the 
liver (’her, or lather on one of its lril)utary branches. 
In fri^nt of the s(a:ond enelosiire, he said, theie ran anothi.i 
fosse, and a third, botfi of the same unusual dimensions, 
WMS led between the second and Ihei innermost enclosure, 
d'he vei;.'e, both of the outta* and inner cin'uit ot this triple 
moat, Avas strongly fenced with palisades of iion, serving tlic 
piupo-^c' o{' what are called {//i'7'(iu\'-t/e-/n\r in modern forti- 
ihsation, the 1 <;p of each pale being divided into a cluster of 
sharp spikes, which seemed to ivndi'r any attempt to climb 
ovs r an acd of sclfdestriK'tion. 

Id'orn w'ithin the innermost enclosure arose the Castle 
itself, containing ])uildings of different periods, crowded 
around, and uniud with the ancient and gnm-looking 
donjon-keep, which was older than any of them, and which 
ros^^ like ii black hlinopian giant, high into the* air, while 
die absenci* of any windows larger than shot-holes, irregularly 
d]>i)0‘^ed foi delence, gave the spectator the same unpleasant 
lei-Iing which wt‘ experience on looking at a lilind iftan. 
'The ollur buiklings seemed si'arcely belter adapted for the 
pill poses of comfort, for the window s opened to an inner 
and enclosed courtyard ; so that the w hole external front 
looked miu’h more like that of a jirison than a palace. The 
rc'igning King had even increased fliis effect; for, desirous 
that the additions w'hich he himself had made to the for- 
tirieations should be of a character not easily distinguished 
from the oiiginal budding, (for, like many jealous persons, 
ho loved not that his s»ispicions should be observed,) l^ie 
darkest-coloured brick and freestone wa*re employed, and 
soot mingled with the lime, so as to give the whole Castle 
the ^ame uniform tinge of extreme and rude anlkjuity. 

d'his formidable place had but one entiance, at least 
Diirwaid saw' none along the spacious front, except wdierc, 
in the eentre cf the first and outward boundary, arose two 
strong towel s, the usual defences of a gateway ; and he 
could observf lueir ordinary accompaniments, portcidlis 
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and drawbrid^^e'-w-of \vhi('h the first was lowered, and the^ 
la.'.t raised, "sia^ilar entrance-towers were visible on the 
second and third ..|ding wall, but not in the same line 
With those on the outNuird circuit ; because the passage did 
not cut right tliiougll the whole three enclosures at the 
i.aine point, but, on the contrary, those who entered had to 
})rocced nearly thirty yards betwixt the first and second 
wall, exposed, if their purpose were hostile, to missiles from 
both; and again, wlk^i the second boundary was passed, 
they must make a similar digression from the straight line, 
in order to attain the portal of the third and innermost 
enclosure ; S(3 that before gaining the outer court, which 
ran along the front of the building, two narrow and danger- 
ous defiles were to be traversed under a flanking discharge 
of artillery, and three gah-s, defended in the stiongest 
manner known to the age, wore to be successively forced. 

Canning from a country alike desolated by foreign war 
and internal feuds, — a country, too, whose uneijual and 
niounlainoQs smfacc, abounding in precipices and torrents, 
affords so many situations of strength, — young Durward was 
sufficiently acquainted with all the various contiivanccs by 
which men, in that stern age, endeavoured to secure their 
dwellings ; l)iit he frankly owned to his companion, that he 
did not think it had been in the power of art to do so much 
.for defence, where nature had done so little ; for the situa- 
tion, as we have hinted, was merely the summit of a gentle 
elevation ascending upwards from the place where they 
were standing. • 

To enliance his surprise, his companion told him that 
the environs of the Castle, except the single winding-path 
by which the portal might be safely approached, were, like 
the thickets through which they had passed, surrounded 
witft every species of hidden pit-fall, snare, and gin, to 
c*ntrap the wretch who should venture thither without a 
guide ; that upon the walls were constructed certain cradles 
of iron, called sivallows' nests, from which the sentinels, who 
were regularly posted there, could, without being exposed to 
any risk, take deliberate aim at any who should attempt to 
enter without the proper signal or pass-word of the day; 
and that the Archers of the Royal Guard performed tha{ 
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^duty day and night, for whiVh tliey receiv^ high pny, rirli 
rl('>thing, and much honour and profit at tlfc hanch, ul Kim; 
Louis. “And now tell me, younA man,” he continuvd, 
“did you ever see so strong a fortress, and do you think 
there arc men bold enough to storif it?” . 

'I he young man looked long and fixedly on the place, 
the. sight of which ini crested him so much, that he had 
forgotten, in the eagerness of youthful curiosity, the vveiiKiSs 
of his dress. His eye glanced, and^his colour mounted to 
his cheek like that of a daring man who meditates an 
honourable action, as he replied, “It is a strong castle, and 
strongly guarded ; but theic is no impossibility to brave 
intMi.” 

“Arc there any in your country who could do such a 
feat?” said the elder, rather scornfully. 

“I will notaffum that,” answered llie youth; ‘H)ut there 
are thousands that, in a good cause, would attempt as bold 
a deed.” 

“ Uni ph ! ’’—said the senior, “perhaps you are yourself 
such a gallant ? ” 

“ I should sin if 1 were to boast where there is no 
danger,” answered young Durward; “but my father has 
done as bold an act, and 1 trust 1 am no bastard.” 

“Well,” said his companion, smiling, “you might meet 
your match, and your kindred withal in the attempt; for 
the Scottish Archers of King I.oiiis’s Life-guards stand 
sentinels on yonder walls — three hundred gentlemen of the 
best blood in your country.” 

“And were I King Louis,” said the youth, in reply, 
would trust my safety to the faith of the three, .hundred 
Scottish gentlemen, throw down my bounding Avails to fill 
up the moat, call in my noble peers and pal a dins, •and live 
as became me, amid breaking of lances in gallant touFna- 
ments, and feasting of days with nobles, and dancing of 
nights Avith ladies, and have no more fear of a foe than I 
have of a fly.” 

His companion again smiled, and turning his back on 
the Castle, which, he\>bserved, they had approached a little 
too nearly, he led the way again into the wood, by a more 
broad and beate.i path than they had yet trodden. “This,” 
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he SLiid, “leads iV village of Plessis, as it is called, ' 

where }'ou, as a stranger, will find reasonable and honest 
accommodation. Abort two miles onward lies the fine city 
of Tours, which gives name to this rich and beautiful earl- 
dom. But the village^of Plessis, or Plessis of the Park, as 
it is somefoies called, from its vicinity to the royal residence, 
an<l th^ chase with which it is encircled, will yield you 
ncarejtv, and as (convenient hospitality.” 

thank you, kin(f master, for your information,” said 
th<|^Sc^t ; “ but my stay will be so short here, that if I fail 
a morsel of meat, and a drink of something better 
water, my necessilic^s in Plessis, be it of the park or the 
•pool, will be amply satisfied.” 

“Nay,” answered his companion, “I thought you had 
some friend to see in this quarter.” 

“ And so I have — my mother’s own brother,” answered 
Durward ; “and as pretty a man, before he left the braes ^ 
of Angus, as ever planted brogue on heather.” 

“What is his name.^” said the senior ; “ we will enquire 
him out for you ; for it is not safe for you to go up to the 
Castle, wdicre you might be taken for a spy.” 

“Now, by my fathers hand !” said the youth, “ I taken 
fora spy ! — By Heaven, he shall brook cold iron that brands 
me with such a charge ! — But for rny uncle’s name, I care 
not who knows it — it is Lesly. Lesly— an honest and noble 
name.” 

“And so it is, I doubt not,” said the old man; “but 
there are three of the nSme in the Scottish Guard.” 

“ My uncle’s name is Ludovic I.esly,” said the young 
man. 

“ Qf the three Leslies,” answered the merchant, “ two 
are called Ludovic.” 

^They call my kinsman Ludovic with the Scar,” said 
Quentin. — “Our family names are so common in a Scottish 
house, that where there is no land in the case, we always 
give a 

“A nom de guerre, T suppose you to mean,” answered 
his companion; “and the man you speak of, we, I think, 
call Le Balafrc, from that scar on his face — a proper man 

^ The S.Ji. slopes of the Grampians, in the N.W. of For/arsliire 
M. Q. D. * 5 
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• and a good soldier. I wish I may be’ al^ to help you to 
an iJitcrvicvv with him, for he belongs to'a set of gentlemen 
whose duty is .strict, and who do liot often come out of 
gauison, unless in the immediate attendance on the King’s 
person. — And now, young man, anfw’er me one question. 

I will wager you are desirous to take service with your uncle 
in the Scottish Guard. It is a great thing, if you propose 
so; especially as you are very young, and some years* 
e\[)eiience is necessary for the high office which you. 
aim at.** 

“ i*crha]).s I may h ive tlioiight on some such thing, 
said Durward, careles.sly; ‘Mjiit if I did, the fancy is off.’* 

^‘Ilow so, young man ?*'.said the 1‘Venchman, something 
sternly Do you speak thus of a charge which the most 
noble of your countrymen feel thomscives emulous to be 
admitted to?” 

“1 wish them joy of it,’* .said Quentin, composedly.-^' 
‘‘To speak plain, 1 should have liked the service of" the' 
I'Vonch King full well ; only, dress me as fine, and feed me 
as high as you wall, I love the open air better than being 
shut u[) in a cage or a swallow’s ncsst yonder, as you call 
thc.se .same giated pepper-boxes. Jlesides,** he added, in a 
lower voice, “ to speak truth, I love not the Castle when . 
the covin-tree* bears such acorns as I see yonder,** 

“I guess what you mean,** said the Frenchman; “but 
speak yet more plainly.** 

“ U o .speak more plainly, then,** said the youth; “ therq 
grows a fair 6ak some flight-shot so from yonder Castle— ■ 
and on that oak hangs a man in a grey jerkin, such as this 
whic h I wear.” 

“Ay and indeed!” said the man of France — ^^Pasgites* 
dieu I sec what it is to have youthful eyes ! Whyj I did sec 
something, but only took it for a raven among the bfant^hes. 
But the sight is no way strange, young man; when the 
summer fades into autumn, and moonlight nights are long, 
aiK^ roads become unsafe, you will see a cluster of teh, ay 

’ The large. tree :n front of a Sqottisli castle was sometimes called 
so. It is cliliicult to trace the tlerivation ; but at that distance from the 
castle, ilie laird leo^ived- guests of rank, and thither he convoyed them 
on their depaiture. — ScO'fl'. 
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of twenty such a<¥)iris^ hanging on that old doddered oak. — ^ 
But what then?— they are so many banners displayed to 
scare knaves ; and foi? each rogue that hangs there, an 
honest man may reckon that there is a thief, a traitor, a 
robber on the highway, a pi/ln/r and oppress'or of the 
people, the fewer in France. These, young man, are signs 
of our Sovereigrv’s justice.” 

“JE would have liung them fartlier from my palace, 
though, were P King tLoui.%” said the youth. — “In my 
country, we hang up dead corbies where living corbies 
haunt, but not in our gardens or i)igeon houses. I'he very 
scent of the carrion — faugh — reached my nostrils at the 
distance where we stood.” 

“If you live to be an honest and loyal servant of your 
Prince, my g.od youth,” answered the Frenclnnan, “you 
will know there is no perfume' to match the scent of a dead 
traitor.” 

“I shall ne'er wish to live till I lose the scent of my 
no.sfrib or the sight of my eyes,” said the Scot. — “ Show me 
y a living traitor, and here are my hand and my weapon ; but 
when life is out, hatred should not live longer. — But here, 1 
fancy^we come upon the village; where I hope to show you 
that neither ducking nor disgust have spoiled mine ap[)etite 
:for my breakfast. So, my good friend, to the hostelrie, 
with all the speed you may. — Yet, ere I accept of your 
-hospitality, let me know by what name to call you.” 

' :X' <1 call me Maitre Pierre,” answered his companion. 
-—“ I deal in no titles. If plain man, that can live on mine 
own’ good — that is my designation.” 

“ So be it, Maitre Pierre,” said Quentin, “ and I am 
happy niy good chance has thrown us together ; for I want 
.a word of seasonable advice, and can be thankful for it.” 

While they spoke thus, the tower of the church, and a 
hill wooden’" crucifix, rising above the trees, showed that 
they werfe at the entrance of the village. 

But Maitre Pierre, deflecting a little from the road, 
which had how joined an open and public causeway, Hfld 
* to hi.a companion, that the inn fb which he intended to 
introdiicc him stood somewhat secluded, and received only 
the better sort of travellers. 


5—2 
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“ If you lucan those who trav’cl the belter-hlled 

[jurscs,’' answerud the Scot, ‘'1 ai| none of the nun her, 
and vvili rather stand my chance |)f your llayers on the 
hij^hway, than of your lla)c‘is in tlie hostel ric ’ ’’ 

said his i^uidef how cautious \()ur 
countryinen of Scotland aic ! An Paiglishman, now, ihrowj 
liiiuself headlong into a tavern, eats and drinks of the best, 
and never thinks of the icckoning till his belly is full. J^ut 
you forget, Master Quentin, since i'^>ueiUiii is your name, 
you forget I owe you a breakfast for the wetting which my 
mistake procured you - It is the [renance of my offence 
towards you/’ 

“In truth,” said the lighl-lu^arted young man, “I had 
foigot AW tting, offence, and penance and all. 1 have walked 
my clothes diy, t)r neaily so, hut 1 will not refuse your offer 
in kindness ; lor my dinncT yesterday was a light one, 
and supper I had none. You seem an old and respectable 
burgi'ss, and i see no reason why I sliould not accept your 
con rlesy.” 

d'he Freiu'hnian smiled aside, for he sqav plainly that 
the >a)ulh, Avhile he was jiiohahly halt famished, had yet 
some di/lK iilty to reconcile himself to the thoughts oi 
feeding at ii stranger’s cost, and was endeavouring to si/ due 
his inward pride by the reflection, that, m such slight ob^iga- 
li(jns, the acceptor porfoinied as com])laisant a part as he by 
whom the couitcsy was offered. 

In the meanwhile they descended a narrow lane, over- 
shadowed by tall elms, at the bc^ttom of wdiich a gatew^ay 
admitted them into the court-yard of an inn of unusual 
magnitude, calculated for the accommodation of the nobles 
and suitors who had Oiisiness at the neighbouring Castle, 
where very seldom, d id only wdicn such hosj^talily was 
altogether unavoidable, did I.oiiis XL permit any of his 
Court to have apartments. A scutcheon, bearing the Jkur- 
dedysy hung over the t)rincipal door of the large irregular 
building ; but there was about the yard and the offices little 
oi flfbne of the bustle w’hich in those days, when attendants 
were mamlained both in public and in private houses, 
marked that hi sincss was alive, and custom plenty. It 
seemed as if the stern and unsocial character of the royal 
c 
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mansion in ihe n%^ghboiirhood had communicated a portion 
of its solemn and tcrrifc gloom even to a place designed, 
a x'ording to universal aistom elsewhere, for the temple of 
social indulgence, intjry society, and good cheer. 

Maitre Pierre, without calling any one, and even without 
approaching the principal entrance, lifted the latch of a side 
door, and led the way into a large room, \shore a fagot was 
blazing on the hearth, and arrangements made for a sub- 
stantial breakfast. * 

“My gossip has been careful,’^ said the Frenchman to 
the Scot — “Vou must be cold, and I have commanded a 
fire; you must be hungiy, and you shall have breakfast 
presently.” 

lie, whistled, and the landlord entered, — answered 
Maitre Pierrc'/s bon jour with a reverence, — but in no 
respect showed any part of the prating humour properly 
belonging to a Frencli publican of all ages. 

“I expected a gentleman,” said Maitre Pierre, “to order 
breakfast — Hath he done so ? ” 

In answer, the landlord only bowed ; and wliile he con- 
tinued to bring, and arrange upon the table, the various 
articles of a comi"ortable meal, omitted to extol their merits 
by a single word. And yet the breakfast merited such 
eulogiums as Idench hosts are wont to confer upon their 
regales, as the reader will be informed in the next Chapter. 
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ClfAPTER JV. 

THE DEJEUNER. 


SacK'd heaven! what iiiasticalni*^ ! whnt bre^d ! 

Vorick's Travels. 

AVk left our young stranger in I ranee situated more 
comfortably than ho had found himself since entering the 
territories of the ancient Oauls. The breakfast, as we 
hinted in the conclusion of tla- last Chapter, was admirable. 
There was a f^atc de J\ni;o7'd, over which a gastronome 
would have wished to live and die, like Homer’s lotus- 
eaters \ furgetfu] of kin, native country, and all sociak. 
obligations whatever. Its vast walls of magnificent crust- 
seemed raised like the bulwaiks of some rich metropolitan ' 
city, an emblem of the wealth which they are designed to ' 
protect. I'iiere was a^dclicate ragout, with just that petit ' ' 
point dc TaiP which Gascons love, and Scottishmen do not, 
hate. There was, beside.s, a delioate ham, which had once 
supported a noble wild boar in the neighbouring wood of 
Monlrichart. There was the most exquisite white bread, 
made into lilllc round loaves called loa/es, (whence the 

^ Mentioned in Homer s Odyssey, ix. 94 sqq. Scott f erhap^ had 
in mind what Pope says in his translation : , 

“which whoso tastes ‘ r 

Insatiate riots in the sweet repasts, ' 

Nor other home, nor other ctire intends, - 

Put quits his house, his country, and his friends.’* , * « 

'^iathcr petite tointe d'ait, slij^ht flavour of garlic. Littfe {s.^. 
pt'iuif) quotes from Marmontel a passage which Scott seems to have 
been tbinLing of: “La petite pointe d’ail rassaisqniiait fuh’.raetsjf 
avec line lincsse de saVeur et d’odeur qui aurait ilatte le gout du plus , 
friaiid Lascon.’* . ^ ^ ' 

4 
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bakers took theiAPrench name of boulangers,) of which the* 
crust was so inviting, tllit, even with water alone, it would 
have been a delicacy. But the water was not alone, for 
there was a flask of leather called bottrine^ which contained 
about a quart of exquisite Vin de Beaulne, So many good 
things might have created appetite under the ribs of deaths 
What effect, then, must they have produced upon a 
youngster of scarce tw.^ity, who (for the truth must be told) 
had eaten little for the two last days, save the scarcely ripe 
fruit which chance afforded him an opportunity of plucking, 
and a very moderate portion of barley-bread 1 He threw 
himself upon the ragout, and the plate was presently vacant 
—he attacked the mighty pasty, marched deep into the 
bowels of the land, and, seasoning his enormous meal with 
an occasional cup of wine, returned to the charge again and 
again, to the astonishment of mine host, and the amusement 
of Maitre Pierre. 

The latter, indeed, probably because he found himself 
the author of a kinder action than he had thought of, 
seemed delighted with the apj^etite of the young Scot ; and 
iwhen, at length, he observed that his exertions began to 
. languish, endeavoured to stimulate him to new efforts, by 
ordering confections, darioles^ and any other light , dainties 
hQ; could think of, to entice the youth to continue his meal. 
While thus engaged, Maitrc Pierre's countenance expressed 
a kind of good-humour almost amounting to benevolence, 
which appeared remote, from its ordinary sharp, caustic, 
and seyere character. The aged almost always sympathize 
with the enjoyments of youth, and wath its exertions of 
every-, kind, when the mind of the spectator rests on its 
natural poise, and is not disturbed by inward envy or idle 
cmiilation. 

, Quentin Durward also, while thus agreeably employed, 
CQul4,do ho otherwise than discover that the countenance 
of his entertainer, which he had at first found so unprepos- 
sessing, hiended when it was seen uhder the influence qfthc- 
, Vln 4/ Bcaulne, and there was kindness in the tone with 
which he icproached Maitre Pierre, that he amused liimself 

Compare Milton’s hyperbole which Scott puts as the second motto 
toriiap.x. * ‘ , 
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* with laughing at his appetite, without gating any thing 
hiinscir. I 

"‘I am doing penance,” said Miiitre Pierre, “and may 
not eat any thing before noon, save some comfiture and a 
cup of water. — Bid yonder lady,” he^added, turning to th 
innkeeper, “ bring them hither to me.” 

d’he innkeeper left the room, and Maitre Pierre pro- 
ceeded, — “ Well, have I kept faith with you concerning the 
breakfast I promised you ? ” t 

“ The best meal I have eaten,” said the youth, “ since I 
left Glen-houlakin.” 

“ Glen — what ? ” demandt'd Maitre Pierre ; “ are you 
going to raise the devil, that you use such long- tailed 
words’?” 

“ dlen-houlakin,” aiisweied Quentin, good-humouredly, 
“ wliich is to sa) the (Ben of tlic Midges, is the name of our 
ancient patrimony, my go('d sir. You have bought the 
right to laugh at the sound, if you j)lea^e.” 

“ I have not the least intention to offend,” said the old 
man; “but I was about to say, since you like \OLir present 
meal so well, that the Scottish Archers of the guard eat ?s 
good a one, or a better, every day.” 

“No wonder,” said Durward, “for if they be shut up in 
the S7c>a//^2as* 7tests all night, they must needs have a curious 
appetite in the morning.” 

“And plenty to gratify it upon,” said Maitre Pierre. 
“They need not, like the Burgundians, chouse a bare back, 
that they may have a full belly— tfiey dress like counts, and 
feast like abbots.” 

“ It is well for them,” said Durward. 

“ And wherefore will you not take service here, young 
man ? Your uncle mlj^lit, I dare say, have you placeij on 
the file when there should a vacancy occur. And, hark in 
your ear, I myself have some little interest, and might be of 
some use to you. You can ride, I presume, as well as draw 
the bow?” 

“Our race are as good horsemen as ever put a plated 
shoe into a .steel stirrup; and I know not but I might 
accept of your kind offer. Yet, look you, food and raiment 
^ t^ong, uncouth words were used in invoking spirits. 
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are needful thing|, but, in my case, men think of honour, • 
and advancement, and^ brave deeds of arms. Your King 
Louis — God bless him, for he is a friend and ally of 
Scotland — but he lies here in this castle, or only rides 
about from one fortifiiid town to another; and gains cities 
and provinces by politic embassies, and not in fair fighting. 
Now, for me, I am of the Douglasses^ mind, who always 
kept the fields, because they loved better to hear the lark 
sing than the mouse ^]ueak\” 

“Young man,'^ said Maitre Pierre, “do not judge too 
mshly of the actions of sovereigns. Louis seeks to spare 
the blood of his subjects, and cares not for his own. He 
showed himself a man of courage at MontVhery.” 

“Ay, but that was some dozen years ago or moreV’ 
answered the youth. — “I should like to follow a master 
that would keep his honour as bright as his shield, and 
always venture foremost in the very throng of the battle.'^ 

“ Why did you not tarry at Brussels, then, with the 
Duke of Burgundy? He would put you in the way to have 
your bones broken every day ; and, rather than fail, would 
do the job for you himself — especially if he heard that you 
had beaten his forester. 

“ Very true,” said Quentin ; “ my unhappy chance has 
shut that door against me,” 

“ Nay, there are plenty of dare-devils abroad, with 
whom mad youngsters may find service,” said his adviser. 

“ What think you, for example, of William de la Marck ? ” 
“What!” exclaimed* Durward, “serve Him with the 
Beard — serve the wild Boar of Ardennes — a captain of 
pillagers and murderers, who would take a man’s life for 
the value of his garberdine, and who slays priests and 
pilgrims as if they were so many lance-knights and men-at- 
arms? It would be a blot on my father’s scutcheon for 
ever.” 

“ Well, my young hot-blood,” replied Maitre Pierre, “ if 
you hold the Saiiglier too unscrupulous, wheretore not 
follow the young Duke of Gueldres^P” 

^ See Scott’s Tales of a GrandfaihcD^ Cha[). IX. 

In reality only three, 

^ See Author’s notes at end of text: — Note II. 
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* “ Follow the foul fiend as soon,” said (j|[iientin. ITark 

in your ear — beds a burden too hc^vy for, earth to qgj'-y — 
hell gapes for him ! Men say that he keeps his own father 
imprisoned, and that he has even struck him — Can you 
believe it ? ” • 

Maitrc Pierre seemed somewhat disconcerted with the 
naive horror with which the young Scotsman spoke of filial 
ingratitude, and he answered, “You know not, young man,, ' 
how short a while the relations ofiblood subsist amongst 
those of elevated rank ” ; then changiid the tone of feeling 
in which he had Ix'giin to speak, and added, gaily, “be- 
sides, if the Duke has beaten his father, I warrant you his f ^ 
father hath beaten him of old, so it is but a clearing of; ,, 
scores.” 

“ I marvel to hear you speak tlms,” said the Scot, 
colouring with indignation; “grey hairs such as yours";,' 
ought to have fitter subjects for jesting. If the old puke 
did beat his son in childhood, he beat him not enough for ‘ 
better he had died under the rod, than have lived to make '' 
the Christian world ashamed that such a monster had ever 
been baptized.” ' ■ 

“At this rate,” said Maitre Pierre, “as you weigh the./' 
characters of each prince and leader, I think you had better^ I 
become a captain yourself ; for where will one so wise , find '/ 
a chieftain fit to command him?” / 

“ You laugh at me, Maitre Pierre,” said the youth, goody/' 
humouredly, “ and perhaps you are right ; but you have not/' / 
named a man who is a gallant leader, and keeps a brave d 
party up here, under whom a man might seek seivice 
enough.” 

“ I catinot guess whom you mean.” ; ; ^ .f 

“ Why, he that hangs like Mahomet’s coffin (a^curs^ be V 
upon Mahomet !) between the two loadstones^ — he that hp 
man can call either French or Burgundian, but who 
to hold the balance between them both, and makes bot|jL/6f‘' ^ 
them fear and serve him, for as great princes as tliey.tef^ /,« ■ 

1 Tradition said tjhat the co/Tm hung sus])endefl in mid air nncl ; 
kept so hy two magnets* The curee on iSiahomet is a enamet^ristic 
touch, ,showing the medieval horror of the Prophet, t ^ 
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“T cannot gless whom you mean,” said Maitre Pierre,* 
thoughtfully. • 

“ Why, whom should T mean but the noble Louis dc 
Luxembourg, Count of Saint Paul, the High Constable of 
France? Yonder he makes his place good, with his gallant 
little army, holding his head as high as either King T.ouis or 
Duke ChailfcS, and balancing between them, like the boy 
who stands on the mjJst of a plank, while two others aie 
swinging on the opposite ends\” 

“He is in danger of the woist fall of the three,” said 
Maitre Pierre. “And hark yc, my young friend, you who 
hold pillaging such a crime, do you know that your politic 
Count of Saint Paul was the fust who set the example of 
burning the country during the time of war? and that before 
the shameful devastation which he committed, open towns 
and villages, which made no icsistance, were spated on all 
sides ? ” . 

Nay, faith,” said Durward, “ if that be the case, I shall 
begin to think no one of these great men is much better 
than anotjier, and that a choice among them is but like 
choosing a tree to be hung upon. But this Count de Saint 
Paul, this Constable, hath possessed himself by clean con- 
veyance of the town wdiich takes its name from my honoured 
saint and patron, Saint (Quentin",” (hcie he crossed himself,) 
“and methinks, were 1 dwelling there, my holy patron 
w<mld keep some look-out for me~he has not so many 
named after him as yoiw more popular saints— and yet he 
must have forgotten me, poor Quentin Durward, his spiritual 
god-son^ since he lets me go one day without food, and 
leaves me the next morning to the harbourage of Saint 
JuKan, g^nd the chance courtesy of a stranger, purchased 
b^a ducking in the renowned river Cher, or one of its 
tributories.” 

Blaspheme not the saints, my young friend,” said 
Majtife Pierre. “Saint Julian is the faithful patron of 
travellers ; and, peradventure, the ble.ss(‘d Saint Quentin 

^’'See Author’s notes at end of text: — Note IH. 

^ ® It was by his possession ot this town of Saint Quentin that the 
Constable was able to carry on those poUtical intrigues, which tinall) 
Cost him so dear. — ScoTr. 
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•hath done more and better for thee tharf thou art aware 
of." f 

As he spoke, the door opened, and a girl, rather above 
than under hfieen years old, entered witli a platter, covered 
with damask, on which was placed small saucer of the 
dried i^lums which have always added to the reputation ot 
'lours, and a cup of the curiously chased plate which the 
goldsmiths of that city were ancientlv famous for executing 
with a delicacy of workmanship tlffit distinguished them 
from the other cities of France, and even excelled the skill 
of the metropolis. 'The form of the goblet was so elegant, 
that Diirwarrl thought not of observing closely whether the 
material was of silver, or, like what had been placed before 
himself, of a baser metal, but so well burnished as to 
reseml)le the richei ore. 

r»ut the sight of the young peison by whom this service 
was executed, alUai'ted Dinward’s attention far more than 
the ])etty minutiie of the duly w^hich she performed. 

1 le s[)eedily made the discovery, that a quantity of long 
i)la(’k tresses, w'hich, in the maiden lashion of his own 
country, weic unadorned by any ornament, except a single 
('ha[)lel lightly woven out of ivy leaves, formed a veil aiotmd 
a countenance, wliich, in its regular features, dark eyes, and 
])ensive expression, resembled that of Melpomeno^, though 
there w^as a faint glow on the cheek, and an intelligence on 
the lij)s and in the eye,"- which made it seem that gaiety was 
iK^t toreigti to a countenance so^ expressive, although it 
might not be its most habitual expresr.ion. Quentin even 
thought he could discern that depressing circumstances 
were the cau.-^e why a countenance so young and so lovely 
wx\s giaver than belongs to early beauty ; and as the ro 
mnntie imagination of youth is rapid in drawing conclusions 
from slight premises, he was pleased to infer, from what 
follows, that the fate of this beautiful vision was wrapped in 
silence and my.stery. 

“ How now, Jac(]ueline ! ” said Maitre Pierre, w^heti she 
entered the apartment — “ Wherefore this ? Did 1 not desire 
that Dame Perette should bring what I wanted? — Pasquu- 
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dieu ! — Is she, does she think herself, too good to • 
serve me ? ^ 

My kinswoman is ill at case,” answered Jaeiiuelinc, in 
a hurried yet a humble tone; “ill at ease, and keei)s hei 
chamber.” I 

“She keeps it a/otic^ I hope?” replied MaiLre Vierre, 
with some emphasis ; “ I am 7)ieux routier^ and none of 
those upon whom feigned disorders pass for apologies.” 

Jacqueline turned ^ale, and even tottered at the answer 
of Maitre Tierre ; for it must be owned, that his voice and 
looks, at all times harsh, caustic, and unpleasing, had, when 
he expressed anger or suspicion, an ell'ect both sinister and 
alarming. 

The mountain chivalry of Quciiliii Durward was in- 
stantly awakened, and he hvisteiied to approach Jacqueline, 
and relieve herof the burden she bore, and which she jiassively 
resigned to him, while w'ith a timid and anxious look she 
watched the countenance of the angry burgess. It was not 
in nature to resist the piercing and pity craving expression 
of her looks, and Maitre Pierre pioceeded, not merely with an 
air of diminished displeasuie, but with as much gentleness as 
he could assume in countenance and manner, “ I blame not 
thee, Jac([ueline, and thou art too young to be — what it is 
pity to think thou must be one day — a laKe and treacherous 
thing, like the rest of thy giddy sex. No man ever lived to 
man’s estate, but he had the opportunity to know you all*. 
Here is a Scottish cavalier will tell you the same.” 

Jacqueline looked fof an instant on the young stranger, 
as if to obey Maitre Pierre, but the glance, momentary as it 
was, appeared to Durward a pathetic appeal to him for 
support and sympathy ; and with the promptitude dictated 
by the feelings of youth, and the romantic veneration for 
the^ female sex inspired by his education, he answered 
hastily “That he would tlirow down his gage to any an- 
tagonist, of equal rank and equal age, who should presume to 
say such a countenance, as that which he now looked upon, 

^ It wfis a part of LouisVs very unamiablo clia racier, and not the 
part of it, that he entertained a gieat contempt for the nndcr- 
S'tanding, and not less for the chaiactcr, of the fair sex.- St'Orr. 
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• could be animated by other than the purest and the truest 
mind.” ^ ' 

The young wonian grew deadly pale, and cast an ajipre- 
lu'nsive glance upon Maitre Pierre, in, whom the bravado of 
the young gallant soeincd only to |pxcitc laugliter, mor< 
scornful than applausive. Quentin, whose second thoughts 
generally corrected the first, though sometimes after they 
had found utterance, blushed deeply at having uttered what-;" ' 
might be construed into an empty blast, in presence of an 
old man of a peaceful profession ; and, as a sort of just and . 
appropriate penance, resolved patiently to submit to the 
ridicule which he had incurred. He offered the cup and 
trencher to Maitre Pierre with a blush in his cheek, and a . 
humiliation of countenance, which endeavoured to disguise > 
itself under an embarrassed smile. 

“You are a foolish young man,” said Maitre Pierre, 

“ and know as little of women as of princes, — whose hearts,” 
he said, crossing himself devoutly, “ God keeps in his right 
hand,” 

“And who keeps those of the women, then?” said 
Quentin, resolved, it he could help it, not to be borne clown 
by the assumed superiority of this extraordinary old manf 
whose* lofty and careless manner possessed an influence 
over him of Which he felt ashamed. ' 

“ I am afraid you must ask of them in another quartol*,” ' 
said Maitre Pierre, composedly, ’ i f 

Quentin was ^gain rebuffed, but not utterly disconcerted."" / 
“ Surely,” he said to liimself, “ !• do not pay this same \ 
burgess of Tours all the deference which I yield him, ,on . 
account of the miserable obligation of a breakfast, though it 
was a nght good and substantial meal. Dogs and hawks ../' 
are attached by feeding only — man must have kimlnC'S.^ if' ! ' 
you would bind him with the cords of affection ap<l/- 
obligation. 'But he is an extraordinary person ; axxd 
beautiful emanation that is even now vanishing— surely 
tbing so fair belongs not to this me^n place, belongs liot'/- * 
c*ven to the money-^atherin^ merchant himself, thoughv^-/; 
seems to exert authority over 'her, as doubtless he does oyi^-Vv 
all whom chan-'e brings"' within his little circle. Jl is woh^ ^ 
deiful what ideas c^f consequence these' Flemings^ and,- 
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Frenchmen attach to wealth — so much more than wealth* 
deserves, that 1 suppose this did ng^erchant thinks the 
civility 1 pay to his age is given to his money — I, a Scottish 
gentlemen of blood and coat-armour, and he a mechanic 
of Tours 1 ” I 

‘ , Such were the thoughts which hastily traversed the 
mind of young Durward ; while Maitre Pierre said, with a 
smile, and at the same time patting Jacqueline’s head, from 
which hung clown her long tresses, “ This young man will 
serve me, Jacqueline — thou mayst withdraw. I will tell thy 
negligent kinswoman she does ill to expose thee to be gazed 
r bn unnecessarily.” 

“It was only to wait on you,” said the maiden. “ I 
t!fust you will not be displeased with my kinswoman, 
since”- — 

“ Fasqites-dieu ! ” said the merchant,' interrupting her, 
but not harshly, “ do you bandy words with me, you brat, 
or stay you to gaze upon the youngster here ? — Begone — he 
^ is noble, and his services will suffice me.” 

Jacqueline vanished ; and so much was Quentin 
'Durward interested in Jier sudden disappearance, that it 
'Birpke his previous thread of reflection, and he complied 
.mechanically, Avhen Maitre Pierre said, in the tone of one 
^ acepstomed to be obeyed, as he threw himself carelessly 
iUpon a large easy-chair, “Place that tray beside me.” 
hi '^'The merchant then let his dark eyebrows sink over his 
eyes, so that the last became scarce visible, or but 
shot forth occa.sionally a quick and vivid ray, like those of 
the suq , setting behind a dark cloud, through which its 
b^ams are occasionally darted, but singly, and for an 
instant. 

V'; is a beautiful creature,” said the old' man at last, 

raisipg his head, and looking steadily and firmly at Quentin, 
Whjh he put the question — “ a lovely girl to be the servant 
of;^an ptbergel — she might grace the board of an honest 
l^tfjgess ; but ’tis a vile education, a base origin.” 

' Vli sometimes happens that a chance shot: will derriolish 
a noble castle in the air, and the. architect on such occasions 
entertains little good-will towards him who fires it, although 
the dmi^ge on the offender’s part may be wholly unincen- 
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* ti()n;il. (^ut nlin was disconcerted, and wis disposed to be 
ani^ry™ he himself knew not why~®-with this old man, for 
acciiiaintin^^ imn that this beautiful creature was ncitlier 
more nor K ss than what her occupation announced- -the 
servant of the aiibcn^c — an ui)per sei^ant, indeed, and pro- 
bably a niece of the landlord, or such like; but still a 
domestic, and obliged to comjdy with tlie humour of the 
customers, and particularly of Maitm rierre, who probably 
had sufficiency of whims, and was*rich enough to ensure 
their being attended to. 

The thouglil, the lingering thought, again returned on 
him, that he ought to make the old gentleman understand 
the difference betwixt their coiulilions, and call on him to 
mark that, how rich soever he might be, his wealth put him 
on no level with a Durw^ard of (iicn-lKuilakin. Vet, when- 
ever he looked on Maitre Pierre’s countenance with such a 
purpose, there was, notwithstanding the downcast look, 
pinched featiiu^s, and mean and miserly dross, something 
which jirevcntcd the young man from asserting the superior- 
ity over the merchant which he conceived himself to possess. 
On the contrary, the oftener and more fixedly Quentin 
loolvc'd at him, the stronger became his cuiiosily to kaotv 
\vho or w'liat this man actually was; and he set him dow'n 
internally for at least a Syndic or high magistrate of Touts, 
or one who was, in some way or other, in the full habit of 
exacting and receiving deference. 

Meantime, the merchant seemed again sunk into a 
reverie, from which he raised himself only to make the sign 
of the cross devoutly, and to eat some of the dried fruit, 
with a morsel of biscuit. lie then signed to Quentin to 
give him the cup, adding, however, by w^ay of question, as 
he presented it — “You are noble, you say?’' • ^ 

‘‘ 1 surely am,” replied the Scot, “ if fifteen descents can 
make me so — So I told you before. But do not constrain 
youTself on that account, Maitre Pierre — I have always 
been taught it is the duty of the young to assist the more 
aged.” 

“ An excellent maxim,” said the merchant, availing him- 
self ot the yoctlfs assistance in handing the cuy), and filling 
'c irom a ewer which seemed of the same materials with the 
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goblet, without sj|iy of those scruples in point of propriety * 
which, perhaps,^ Quentin had expected to. , excite. 

; ,‘\'ihe devil take the ease and familiarity of this old 

mechanical burgher,^’ said Diirward once mbre to himself; 

- he uses the attendan,^e of a noble Scottish gentleman with 
, a^, little^.ceremony as 1 would that of a gillie from Glen- 
i'sia.”'o,/ ' . . ! . 

. The merchant, in die meanwhile, having finished his 
“^Up'of water, said to hfs companion, ‘‘From the zeal with 
which you seemed to relish the Vin de JJeau/ne, I fancy you 
would not care much to pleilge me in this elemental liquor. 
But I have an elixir about me which can convert even the 
rock water into the richest wines of France.'^ 

\ , As he spoke, he took a large purse from his bosom, 
m^ade of -the lur of the sca-otler, and streamed a shower of 
; Ismail silver pieces into the goblet, until the cup, which was 
; bbt a small one, was more than half full. 

;./‘Ypu have reason to be more thankful, young man,” 

■ said'Maitre Pierre, “both to your patron Saint Quentin, 

^ and to Saint Julian, than you seemed to be but now. I 

, would advise you to bestow alms in their name. Remain 
. ii^this hostelry until you see your kinsman, Le Balafrb, who 
/ yijl be relieved from guard in the afternoon. will cause 
f;him to be acquainted that he may find you here, for I have 
business in the Castle.” 

Durward would have said something to have 
pxciised himself from accepting tlie^ profuse liberality of his 
" friend ; but Maitre Pierre, bending his dark brows, and 

'' erecting his stooping figure into an attitude of mqfe dignity 
' had yet seen him assume,^ said, in a tone of 

authority, “ No reply, young man, but do what you are 
CQ^ihancied.” 

' ‘^ith these words he left the apartment, making a sign, 
Quentin must not follow him. 
young Scotsman stood astounded, and knew not 

■ ^ matter. His first most natural, though 
bot most dignified impulse, drove him to peep into 

silver goblet, which assuredly was more than half full of 
Sityef;, pieces, to the number of several scores, of which 
perhaps. Quentin had^never called twenty his own at one 
ii* Q; , *6 
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time during the course of his whole But could he 

reconcile it to his dignity as a gtgitleman, to accept the 
money of this wealthy plebeian ? — This was a trymg 
(|ucstion; for though he had secured a good breakfast, it 
was no grc'at reserve upon which t(^ travel either back to 
Dijon, in case he chose to hazard the wrath, and enter the 
ser\ice, of the Duke of Burgundy, or to Saint Quentin, if he 
fixed on that of the Constable Saint Paul; for to one ol 
those powers, if not to the King ol France, he was deter- 
mined to offer his services. He perhaps took tlie wisest 
resolution in the circumstanrevS, in resolving to be guided 
by the advice of his uncle; and, in the meantime, he put 
the money into his velvet hawking-pouch, and called for the 
landlord of the liouse, in order to restore the silver cup — 
resolving, at the same lime, to ask him some questions about 
this liberal and authoritative niei chant. 

The man of the house appeared presently ; and, if not 
more communicative, was at least moie loquacious, than he 
had been foimerly. lie positively declined to take back 
the silver cup. It was none of his, he said, but Maitrc 
Pierres, who had bestow'ed it on his guest. He had, 
indeed, four silver haiiaps of his own, which had been left 
him by his grandmother, of hapiiy memory, but no more 
like the beautiful carving of that in his guest\s hand, thiin a 
peach was like a turnip, — that was one of the famous cups 
of Tours, wrought by Martin Dominique, an artist who 
might brag all Paris, 

“And, pray, who is this Maifrc Pierre,*' said Durward, 
interrupting him, “ who confers such valuable gifts on 
strangers ? ” 

“Who is Maitre Pierre?” said the host, dropping the words 
as slowly from his moiuh as if he had been distilling them. 

“ Ay," said Durward, hastily and peremptorily, “ vJlio is 
this Maitre Pierre, and why does he throw about his 
bounties in this fashion ? And who is the butcherly-looking 
fellow whom he sent forward to order breakfast?" 

“Why, fair sir, as to who Maitre Pierre is, you should 
have asked the question of himself ; and for the gentleman 
who ordered breakfast to be made ready, may God keep us 
froiii h's closer acquaintance ! " 
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“There is something mysterious in all this/^ said the 
young Scot. “ This Maitre Pierre tells me he is a mer* 
chant.” 

“And if he told you so,” said the innkeeper, “ surely he 
is a merchant.” , ^ 

“ What commodities does he deal in ? ” 

“ O, many a fair matter of traffic,” said the host ; “ and 
especially he has set up silk manufactories here, which 
match those rich bales i|hat the Venetians bring from India 
and Cathay ^ You might see the rows of mulberry-trees as 
you came hither, all planted by Maitre Pierre’s commands, 
to feed the silk-worms.” 

“And that young person wffio brought in the confec- 
tions, who is she, my good friend ? ” said the guest. 

“ My lodger, sir, with her guardian, some sort of aunt or 
kinswoman, as 1 think,” replied the innkeeper. 

“ And do you usually employ your guests in waiting on 
each other?” said Durward ; “for I observed that Maitre 
Pierre would take nothing from your hand, or that of your 
attendant.” 

“ Rich men 'may have their fancies, for they can pay for 
them,” said the landlord; “this is not the first time that 
Maitre Pierre has found the true way to make gentlefolks 
serve at his beck.” 

The young Scotsman felt somewhat offended at the 
insinuation; but, disguising his resentment, he asked whether 
he could be accommodated with an apartment at this place 
for a day, and perhaps loiiger. 

“ Certainly,” the innkeeper replied ; “ for whatever time 
he was pleased to command it” 

“ Could he be permitted,” he asked, “to pay his respects 
to the ladles, wdiose fellow-lodger he was about to become ? ” 

'She innkeeper was uncertain. “ They went not 
abroad,” he said, “and received no one at home.” 

“ With the exception, 1 presume, of Maitre Pierre ? ” 
said Durward. 

“ I am not at liberty to name any exceptions,” answered 
the man, firmly, but respectfully. • 

^ China. Cathay was regularly employed by medieval writers ; €,g. 
JNlaicoPolo, and Sir John Mandeville. 
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Quentin, who carried the notions of own importance 
pretty high, considering hOw destimte he was of means to 
support them, being somewhat mortified by; the i^keeperis 
reply, did "not hesitate to avail himself of a practice common 
enough in that age. “ Carry to the ladies/' he ^aid. ^ 
llask of verndtf with my humble* duty ; and say,' 
Quentin Durward, of the house of Glen-houlakin, a Scot'risti; 
cavalier of honour, and now their fellow-lodger, desires the'’ 
permission to dedicate his homage|to them in a personal! 
interview." ^ 

The messenger departed, and returned, almost insUhtly, ’ 
with the thanks of the ladies, who declined the proffered, 
refreshment, and with their acknowledgments to the Sopttish; 
cavalier, regretted that, residing there in privacy, they Cdul4:' 
not receive his visit. 

Quentin bit his lip, took a cup of the rejected 
which the host had placed on the table. ‘‘ By the mass, 
this is a strange country," said he to himself, “where 
cliants and mechanics exercise the manners and munificencd!'' 
‘Of nobles, and little travelling damsels, who hold theifi 
court in a cabaret^ keep their state like disguised princesses ! 

I will see that black-browed maiden again, or it will go hard,;^ 
however"; and having formed this piuclent resolution, he 
demanded to be conducted to the apartment which 
was to call his own. 

The landlord presently ushered him up a turret stairciise/S 
and from thence along a gallery, with many doors opetiingi^ 
from it, like those of cells in a*- convent; a resemblancg^!'; 
which our young hero, who recollected, with much en^^ui,!' 
an early specimen of a monastic life, was far from admiring/:^ 
The host paused at the very end of the gallery, selectea 
key from the large btxnch which he carried at Jiis girdl^'i 
opened the door, and showed his guest the interio^,Qf^a{ 
turret chamb^jr, small, indeed, but which, being clean 
solitary, and having the pallet bed, and the few artic}^%dff 
furniture, in unusually good order, seemed, on the whole, 
little palace. ^ 

“I hope' you 'wdrfindP your dwelling agreeable hefe,:^ir": 
sir," said the daftdioifd.— “1 am bourtd to 
friend, of Maltfe Pierre.?.^ . 
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O happy (fucking ! ^^clalmed Quentin DurwarcJ, 
ciittiiig , a caper . ori the" floor, v so , soon.- as his liost had 
Never came good luck in'a befter of'a^wetter foim. 
been ifairly deluged by my good fortune/^. , 

^1 ;:4s Ijte sppkc thus, r^?, stepped towards the little window, 
whiC^.US the turret projected considerably from the princi- 

a l;lihe of the building, not only commanded a very pretty 
rdcjy of some extent, belonging to the inn, but overlooked, 
hhybnd its boundary, a^ pleasant grove of those very mul- . 
berry-trees which Maitre Pierre was said to have planted for 
the. support of the silk-worm. Besides, turning the eye from 
thes$ more remote objects, and looking straight along the 
'waiythe turret of Quentin was opposite to another turret, 
at|di the little window at which he stood commanded a 
similar little window, in a corresponding projection of the 
j-building. Now, it would be difficult for a man twenty 
years older than Quentin to say why this locality interested 
liim more than either the pleasant garden or the grove of 
mulberry-trees ; for, alas ! eyes wdiich have been used for 
years and upwards, look with indifference’ on little 
tu|r^- Windows, though the lattice be half* open to admit the 
'^i^^;,whil^.the shutter is half closed to exclude the sun, or 

S 'laps a too curious eye — nay, even though, there hang on 
ip.n5.side of the casement a lute, partly man tied, by a 
t veil of sea-green silk. But, at Durward^s hzfppy age, 
fyk^)^iicddenti^ as a painter would call them, form sufficient 
fonpidatipn for a hundreci airy visions and mysterious con- 
at recollection or which the full-grown man smiles 
he sighs, and sighs while he smiles. 

U;ms it'rnay be supposed that our friend Quentin wished 
terde^n a little more of his fair neighbour, the owner of the 

be supposed he vyas at least 
to know whether she might not prove the same 
had seen in humble attendance on Maitre Pierre, 
be understood that he did not produce 
visage and person, in full front of his own 
art of bird-catching ; 
hiy^k his, perspn^skijfully withdrawn on 

through the 

the jileasufe^bf seeii^ a y?hit^, round, 
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beautiful arm take down the instrument, #ind that his ears 
had presently after their share in tli^e reward of his dexterous 
management. 

The maid of the little turret, of the veil, and of the lute, 
sung exactly such an air as we are Accustomed to suppose 
flowed from the lips of the high-bwn dames of chivalry, 
when knights and troubadours listened and languished. 
The words had neither so much senses wit, or fancy as 
to withdraw the attention from thi music, nor the music 
so much of art as to drown all feeling of the words. The 
one seeiTKxl fitted to the other ; and if the song had been 
recited without the notes, or the air played without the 
words, neither would have been worth noting. It is, there- 
fore, scarcely fair to put upon record lines inUmded not to 
be said or read, but only to be sung. But such scraps of 
old poetry have alwxays had a sort of fascination for us ; and 
as the tunc is lost for ever — unless Bishop happens to And 
the notes, or some lark teaches Stephens to warble the air — 
We will risk our credit, and the taste of the Lady of the 
Lute, by preserving the verses, simple and even rude as 
they aief 


Ah ! County Guy, the hour is nigh, 

The sun has left the lea, 

The orange flower perfumes the bower, 

The breeze is on the sea. 

The lark, his lay who IhnllM all day, 

Sits hush’d his partner nigh; 

Breeze, bird, and flovver confess the hour, 

But where is County Gfiy? 

The village maid steals thiough the shade, 

Her shepheid’s suit to heai ; 

To beauty shy, by lattice high. 

Sings high-1 urn Cavalier. 

The star of Love, all stars above, 

Now reigns o’er earth and sky; 

And high and low the influence know — 

But where is County Guy? 

Whatever the reader may think of this simple ditty, it 
had a powerful effect on Quentin, when married to heavenly 

^ Scott’s unoei valuing of the song must not be taken seiiously. 
It is perhaps his finest lyric. 

* 
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airs, and sung hy a sweet and melting voice, the notes 
mingling with the gende breezes which wafted perfumes 
from the garden, and the figure of the songstress being so 
partially and obscurely visible, as threw a veil of mysterious 
fascination over the whole. 

At the close of l^ie air, the listener could not help 
showing himself more boldly than he had yet done, in 
a rash attempt to sea more than he had yet been able 
to discover. The mfsic instantly ceased — the casement 
was closed, and a dark curtain, dropped on the inside, put a 
stop to all farther observation on the part of the neighbour 
in the next turret. 

Durward was mortified and surprised at the consequence 
of his ]n-ecipitance, but comforted himself with the hope 
that the Lady of the Lute could neither easily forego the 
practice of an instrument which seemed so familiar to her, 
nor cruelly resolve to renounce the pleasures of fresh air 
and an open window, for the churlish purpose of preserving 
for her own exclusive car the sweet sounds which she 
created. There came, perhaps, a little feeling of personal 
vanity to mingle with these consolatory reflections. If, as 
he shrewdly suspected, there was a beautiful dark-tressed 
damsel inhabitant of the one turret, he could not but be 
conscious that a handsome, young, roving, bright-locked 
gallant, a cavalier of fortune, was the tenant of the other ; 
and romances, those prudent instructors, had taught his 
youth, that if damsels were shy, they w^ere yet neither void 
of interest nor of curiosify in their neighbours^ affairs. 

Whilst Quentin was engaged in these sage reflections, a 
sort of attendant or chamberlain of the inn informed him 
that a cavalier desired to speak with him below. 
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CHAPTER W. 


THE MAN-AT-ARMS. 

Full^of strange oaths, and bearded like the paid. . . . 

Seeking tlie bubble reputation 

Even in the camion’s mouth. 

As You Like It* 

The cavalier who awaited Quentin Diirward^s desceftt 
into the apartment where he had breakfasted, was ore of 
those of whom Louis XL had long since said, that they 
held in their hands the fortune of France, as to 
were intrusted the direct custody and protection of thd 
royal person, ’ 

Cliarles the Sixth had instituted this celebrated bccJvj, 
the Archers, as they were called, of the Scottish Body* 
guard, with better reason than can generally be alleged fo^ 
establishing round the throne a guard of foreign anft, 
mercenary troops. The divisions n^hich tore from his ^ide 
more than half of France, together with the wavering 
uncertain faith of the nobility who yet acknowledged his 
cause, rendered it impolitic and unsafe to commit ' h}4' 
personal safety to their keeping. The Scottish nation ^a|; 
the hereditai 7 enemy of the English, and the ancient^ 
as it seemed, the natural allies of France. They were 
courageous, faithful— their ranks were sure to be 
from the superabundant population of their own 
than which none ^ Europe sent forth more 
adventurers. ‘ TIiem,higti claims of descent, too, gay)|rt]b!^ 
a good title to4p|)roaeh The^jpierson of xnpmr^li; 
closply thi^n othet troppSi, white the comparative. 
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of their, numbers ^reyenied ’th^ possibility of their mutiny^ 
ing, becoming masters ^]yhere they .ought to be servants. 

; Onjtliie other hafid, the French monarcK^ ma^e it their 
policy affections of this select band of 

fpreigpef^," by allow iti| |hem honorary privileges and' ample 
WtSch’f.last most of them disposed* of with military 
v^rpmsioh in supporting their supposed rank. Each of them 
a gentleman place and honour; and their near 
^^pjoach to the King’s" person gave them dignity in their 
"own eyes, as well as importance in those of the nation of 
They were sumptuously armed, equipped, and 
"tnOirnted j and each was entitled to allowance for a squire, 
;fa a page, and tivo yeomen, one of whom was termed 
idu^{/ier,. from the large knife which he wore to dispatch 
yhp^. Whom in the melk his master liad thrown to the 
i^rphipid.^ ! these followers, and a corresponding equip- 
’^n , Archer of the Scottish Guard was a person of 
, quality .and importance; and vacancies being generally 
jiufca Jip, by those who had been trained in the service 
pages or valets, the cadets of the best Scottish families 
often sent to serve under some friend aqd relation 
cij^^.pose capacities, until a chance of preferment should 
fbeeSr, ' 

rhe coutelier and his companion, not being noble or . 
^ ^ of this promotion, were recruited frond persons of 
SSferior quality; but as their pay and appointments were 
.^^"cellent, their masters were easily able to select from 
► atirong their wandering coflntrymcn the strongest and most 
^epufagepus to wait upon them in these capacities. 

' JL\idbvic Lesly, or, as we shall more frequently call him, 
Lb ^ajafte, by which name he was generally known in 
Was upwards of six feet high, robust, strongly com- 
person, and hard-favoured in countenance, which 
TO^I&'attribiite was much increased by a large and ghastly 
beginning on his forehead, and narrowly 
right eye, had laid bare the .cheek-bone, and de- 
thence almost to the tip or his ear, exhibiting a 
' was sometimes scarlet,; sometimes purple, 

. 1 ^lue, aiid sometimes approaching to black ; but 
variance, with the complexion of 
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the face in vvhatever state it chanceci to be, whether 
agitated or still, flushed with ur^siial passion, or in its 
ordinary state of weatherbeaten and sunburnt swarthiness. 

II is dress and anus were splendid. Tie wore his 
national bonnet, crested with a tuft of feathers, and with 
a Virgin Mary of massive silver^for a brooch. These 
brooches had been presented to the Scottish Guard, in 
conseciuonce of the King, in one C|f his fits of superstitious 
piety, having devoted the swords of his guard to the service 
of the Holy Virgin, and, as some say, carried the matter 
so far as to draw out a commission to Our I^dy as their 
Captain-General. The Archer’s gorget, arm-pieces, and 
gauntlets were of the finest steel, cuiiously inlaid with 
silver, and l\is hauberk, or shirt of mail, was as clear and 
bright as the frostwork of a winter morning upon fern or 
brier. He wore a loose surcoat, or cassock, of rich blue 
velvet, open at the sides like that of a herald, with a large 
while St Andrew’s cross^ of embroidered silver bisecting it 
both before and behind — his knees and legs were protected 
by hose of mail and shoes of steel — a broad strong poniard 
(called the Mercy of Gody hung by his riglit side — the 
baldric for his two-handed sword, richly embroidered, liung 
upon his left shoulder ; but, for convenience, he at present 
carried in his hand that unwieldy weapon, which the rules 
of his service forbade him to lay aside. 

Quentin Durward, though, like the Scottish youth of the 
period, he had been early taught to look upon arms and 
war, thought he had never seeif a more martial-looking, or 
more completely equipped and accomplished man-at-arms 
than now saluted him in the person of his mother’s brother, 
called Ludovic with the Scar, or Le Balafre ; yet he could 
not but shrink a little from the grim expressfion his 
countenance, while, with its rough mustaches, he brushed, 
first the one and then the other cheek of his kinsman, 
w^elcomcd his nephew to France, and, in the same breath, 
asked what news fi’OiTi Scotland. 

^ A white saltire (X) on a blue ground, used as the national llag 
of Scotland. 

® With it the finishing sitoke—coup tie given to a 

wounded foe. 
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“Little goodt tidings, dear uncle,” replied young Dur- * 
ward ; “but I am glad# that you know me so readily.” 

“I would have known thee, boy, in the landcs oi' 
Bordeaux, had I met thee marching there like a crane 
on a pair of stilts \ But sit thee down — sit thee down — if 
there is sorrow to he:!- of, we will liave wine to make us 
bear it. — Ho! old Pinch- Measure, our good host, bring us 
of thy best, and that intn instant.” 

The well-knowji semnd of the Scottish-French was as 
familiar in the taverns near Plessis, as that of the Swiss- 
French in the modern gniit^^iicltcs of Paris ; and promptly — 
ay, with the promptitude of fear and precipitation, was it 
heard and obeyed. A flagon of champagne stood before 
them, of wh^’ch the elder took a draught, w^hile the nephew 
helped himself only to a moderate sip), to acknowledge his 
uncle’s courtesy, saying, in excuse, that he had already 
drunk wine that morning. 

“ That had been a rare good apology in the mouth of 
thy sister, fair nepihew,” said Le Balafre; “you must fear 
the wine-pot less, if you would wear beard on your face, and 
write yourself soldier. But come — come -unbuckle your 
Scottish mail-bag — give us the news of (llcn-houlakin — 
How doth my sister?” 

“ Dead, fair uncle,” answ'cred Quentin, sorrowfully. 

“ Dead ! ” echoed his uncle, with a tone rather marked 
by wonder than sympathy— “why, she was five years 
' younger than I, and 1 was never better in my life. Dead ! 
the thing is impossible.* I have never had so much as a 
headache, unless after revelling out my two or three days’ 
furlough with the brethren of the joyous science^ — and my 
poor sister is dead I — And your father, fair nephew, hath he 
married ^again ? ” 

*And ere the youth could reply, he read the answer in 

^ The crutches or stilts, which in Scotland are used to pass rivers. 
They are employed by the peasantry of the country near Bordeaux 
to traverse those deserts of loose sand called l.andes. — Sco rr. 

See Anne of GeiersteiUy Cliap. xxx. , “the Noble and Joyous Scicnct^ 
of Minstrelsy and Music”; and The Fair Maid of Perth, Chap, xi., 
where we read that the glee-maiden vvore a silver medal “which 
intimated, in the name of some couit or guild of niiiislrels, the degree 
she' had taken in the Gay or Joyous Science.” 
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his surprise at the ^question, ahd said, •^Whatj no ? — I 
would have sworn that Allan. purward waf’’;no rhat)E.to Jiv^ 
without a wife. .He loved to have his house 
loved to look on a pretty woman too ; and was sq^hewfiat 
strict in life withal— matrimony did all this for Iriup^ , Now, 
I care little about these comforts /and I can look.qn a 
pretty woman without thinking on the sacrament of wedlock^ 
— I am scarce holy enough for thatl’ ^ f ^ 

“Alas ! dear uncle, my mother was left a widow a year* 
since, when Glen-houlakin was harried by the Ogilvics.; 
My father, and my two uncles, and my two elder brothers^ 
and seven of my kinsmen, and the harper, and the tasker, 
and some six more of our people, were killed in dcfenditig 
the castle ; and there is not a burning hearth or a standing 
stone in all Glen-hoiilakin/' 

“Cross of Saint Andrew!^’ said Le Balafrc; “that js. 
what I call an onslaught ! Ay, these Ogi Ivies werc.Jeyqr 
but sorry neighbours to Glen-houlakin — an evil .chaned, it 
w'ds ; but fate of war — fate of war. — When did this mishap 
befall, fair nephew?” With that he took a deep draught of, 
wine, and shook his head with much solemnity, when hi^ 
kinsman replied, that his family had been destroyed upon'i 
the festival of Saint jude^ last bypast. 

“ Look ye there,” said the soldier ; “1 said it was,,-^lf. 
cliance — on that very clay I and twenty of my comraSpa*^ 
carried the Castle of Roche-noir by storm, from Amaur^i 
13ras-de:fer, a captain of free lances'*, whom you must hkv^^ 
heard of. I killed him on his otvn threshold, and gSLUip^; 
as much gold as made this fair chain, which was once twice?: 
as long as it now is — and that minds me to send part of 
on an holy errand. — Here, Andrew — Andrew 1” 

Andrew, his yeoman, entered, dressed like Archer 
himself in, thq general equipment, but without the arjq^pu^i 
for the limbs,— ^that of the body more coarsely 
factured— his cap without a plume, and his cassock 
of serge, or ordinary cloth, instead of rich velyeC. 
twining his gold chain from his neck, Balafr^ twisted 

. October. 

* h'e same as the |’ree Companies mentioned m Chap. i. \ 
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witli his . firm aiid strong-set- teeth, about four inches from^ 
the ,^0Ue!: . W to his attendant, “ Here, 

A.a^O:iv,|Cj^rry this to my gossip, Jolly Father .^ohiface, the 
mO^I'df^^^int Martinis — greet him well from me, by the 
samb„tokeuVthat he could not say God save ye when we last 
pafteS^r midnight — "Jell my gossip that my brother and 
sisteri and some others .of my house, are all dead and gone, 
'AndJ.I.pra;y him to saylnasses for their souls as far as the 
:^Elue df these links wif carry him, and to do on trust what 
else may be necessary to free them from Purgatory. And 
hark, ye, as they were just-living people, and. free from all 
heresy,' it may be that they are wellnigh out of limbo 
already, so that a little matter may have them free of the 
fedocks ; an .l in that case, look ye, ye will say I desire 
.to take out the balance of the gold in curses updn a genera- 
tlpn called the Ogilvies of Angus-shire, in what way i^pever 
the .Qhurch may best come at them. You understand all 
this," Andrew ? ” 

. The coutelier nodded. 

“ Then look that none of the links find their way to the 
,yine-house ere the Monk touches them ; for if it §p chance, 
tfiou sh alt taste of saddle-girth and stirrup-leather, till. thou 
ari ag raw as Saint Bartholomew \ — Yet hold, I see thy eye 
haa.fixed on the wine measure, and thou shalt not go with- 
giif'tasting.” . . ^ 

* saying, he filled him a brimful cup, which the 
coutelier drank off, and retired to do his patron's com- 
mission. • 

“ And now, fair nephew, let us hear what was your own 
(prfene in this unhappy matter.” 

fought it out among those who were older and 
stpU^er than I was, till we were all brought down,” said 
"jDurward/ “and I received a cruel wound.” 

\^v;“Not a worse slash than I received ten year^ since 
said Le Balafrd. — “Look at this now, my fair 
fig^hew/* tracing the dark crimson gash which was im- 
irnj^med op.^his face — “An Ogilvie's sword never plqughed 
ad’urrow.” 

St Bartholomew was flayed Alive. 
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“They ploughed deep enough/’ answered Quentin 
sadly : “ but they were tired at* last, and my mother’s 
entreaties procured mercy for me, when I was found to 
retain some spark of life; but although a learned monk 
of AbeiTrothiek’, who ch meed to be our guest at the fatal 
lime, and narrowly escaj)cd beingfkilled in the fray, was 
permitted to bind my wounds, and finally to remove me to, 
a place of safety, it was only on primise, given both by my 
mother and him, that I should becAiic a monk.” 

“A monk!” exclaimed the uncle — “Holy Saint 
Andrew! tliat is what never befell me. No one, from my 
childhood upwards, ever so much as dreamed of making 
me a monk — And yet T wonder when I think of it; for you 
will allow that, bating the reading and writing, wliich I 
could never learn, and the psalmody, which I could never 
endure, and the dress, which is that of a mad beggar — Our 
Lady forgive mcl— [here he crossed himself] — and their 
fasts, which do not suit my appetite, I would have made 
every whit as good a monk as my little gossip at Saint 
Martin’s yonder. But I know not why, none ever proposed 
the station to me. — O so, fair nephew, you were to be a 
monk, then — and wherefore, 1 pray you?” 

“That my father’s bouse might be ended, either in 
the cloister or in the tomb,” answered Quentin, with deep 
feeling. 

“I see,” answered his uncle — “I comprehend. Cunning 
rogues— very cunning! — They might have been clieated, 
though ; for, look ye, fair nephew, I myself remember the 
canon Robersart who had taken the vows, and afterwards 
broke out of cloister, and became a captain of I’^ree Com- 
panions. He had a mistress, the prettiest wench I ever 
saw, and three as beautiful children — There is np trusting 
monks, fair nephew,— no trusting them — they may become 
soldiers and fathers when you least expect it — but on with 
your tale.” 

“ I have little more to tell,” said Durward, “ except that, 
considering my poor mother to be in some degree a pledge 
for me, I was induced to take upon me the dress of a 


* Arbroath in Forfarshire. 
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novice, and coniirirmed to the cloister rules, and even 
learned to read and wri^e.’' 

“To read and write!’’ exclaimed Le Balafre, who was 
one of tliat sort ol pix)plc who think all knowledge is 
miraculous which chanre^j to exceed their own — “ To write, 
say’st thou, and to Jpad ! I cannot believe it — never 
Durward could write h^ name that ever I heard of, nor 
Lesly either k I can answer for one of them — I can no 
more WTite than I can *ly. Now, in Saint Louis’s* name, 
how did they leacli it you?” 

** It was troublesome at first,” said Durward, “ but be- 
came more easy by use; and I was weak with my wounds 
and loss of blood, and desirous to gratify my preserver, 
J'atlier Peter, ' nd so I was the more easily kept to my task. 
But after several months’ languishing, my good kind mother 
died, and as my health was now' fully restored, I communi- 
cated to my benefactor, who was also Sub-Prior of the 
Convent, my reluctance to lake the vows ; and it was agreed 
between us, since my vocation lay not to the cloister, that 1 
should be sent out into the world to seek my fortune, and 
that, to save the Sub* Prior from the anger of the Ogilvies, 
my departure should have the appearance of flight ; and to 
colour it, I brought off the Abbot’s hawk with me. But I 
was regularly dismissed, as will appear from the Iiand and 
seal of the Abbot himself.” 

“That is right— that is well,” said his uncle. “Our 
King cares little what other theft thou mayst have made, 
but hath a horror at anything like a breach of the cloister. 
And, I warrant thee, thou hadst no great treasure to bear 
thy charges?” 

“Only a few pieces of silver,” said the youth; “for to 
you, fair :«ncle, I must make a free confession.” 

‘^Alas ! ” replied Le Balafre, “ that is hard. Now, 
though I am never a hoarder of my pay, because it doth 
ill to bear a charge about one in these perilous times, yet I 
always have (and I would advise you to follow my example) 

^ Compare Marmion vi. xv., where Doiifilas says, 

“ I'hauks to Saint Buthan, son of mine, 

Sav6 Gawain, ne’^r could pen a line.”' 

» Louis IX. of France. r 4 . 
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some odd gotd'^chain, or bracelet, of (iageanet, that serves 
for the ornament of my person,* and can at n^^'d spare 
a superfluous link or two, or it may be a superfluous^ ^t(^n^ 
for sale, that can ani>wer any immediate purpose,— Bflt/ybu 
may ask, fair kinsman, how you are to come by such toys 
as this (he shook his chain wit# complacent trii\tupii)~-^^ 
They hang not on every bush — ttfey grow not in the 
like the daffodils, with whose stall! cliildren make ktiights^^v, 
collars. What then? — you may git such where I gotthi^/. 
in the service of the good King of France, where thbte 1& / 
always wealtli to be lound, if a man has but the heart to,'' 
seek it, at the risk of a little life or so.” ^ 

“I understood,” said Quentin, evading a decision to^ 
which he felt himsdf as yet sr.uccH com[>ele(it, ‘‘that th^' 
Duke of Burgundy keeps a more noble slate tlian the Iwingt* 
of France, and that thcie is more honour to be won qnd§^^ 
his banners — that good blow’s aie struck there, and deeds ot\ 
arms done; while the Most Christian King', they say, gainSrv^ 
his victoiies by his ambassadors^ tongues.” 

“You speak like a foolish boy, lair nephew,^’ answered he|j 
with the Scar; “and yet, I bethink me, when I came 
I was nearly as simple : I could never think of a Kin^ 
what I su|5posed him either sitting under the high de?.s, 
feasting amid his high vassals and Paladins, eating 
fnanger, \yith a great gold crown upon his head, or else chafgijn|^ 
at the head of his troops like Charlemagne in the romaunts^^"*^ 
or like Robert Bruce or William Wallace in our own trir^l 
histories, such as Barbour and the Minstrel’. Hark in, 
thine ear, man — it is all moonshine in the water. Policy--^;''' 
policy do^s ;t all. Bat what is policy, you will say? It is,;' 

^ A title of the Kings of France, bestowed by the Pop^. 

“Defender of the Faith” given by the Pope to Henry V 4 II. 
England and still retained. . 

Many of the old French Chansons de Cede, metrical rotnaunt^J 
or romances, deal with the achievements of Chailemagiie, the renowned^';’ 
king of the Flunks- > IfV 

a John Barbour,^ Archdeacon of Abeideen (1320?— 1395) 
authoi of 7 he JSruce) a metrical romance ; Henry the Minstiel 


llarty iXVth century) t composed a jmein on Sir William^ 
Tb'slt poems aie by nd paeans “true histories,” though long 
ai 3''0'^^fndiks such. 
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an art/his Freuch^Kihg bfours has Touhd;6ut, to'Jight with 
oih^^r ,s,w5rcls, and«to wage hi$ Bojdi^rs out of, other 

Ah! it is. the wisest Prince; thaf ever put 
parpl^;6h;his ^back— and yet he weareth not- much of that 
see . him often go plainer than F!" would think 
bbfittei me to do7' A r ^ 

v^,^!^>iSul,^you meet not ojiy exception, fair uncle,” answ^ered 
J:dung,^jt)urward ; *‘l wluld serve, since serve I must in 
a foreign land, somewhere where a brave deed, were it my 
?liap tp do one, might work me a name.” 

- V JL understand you, my fair nephew,” said the royal 
Juah-at-’arms, understand you passing w^ell; but you are 
[Utiripe in these matters. The Duke of Burgundy is a hot- 
brained, inipccjous, pudding-headed, iron- ribbed dare-all. 

; charges at the head of his nobles and native knights,, 
bis ifogemen of Artois and Ilainault ; think you, if you were 
th^f^, ^or if I were there myself, that we could be much 
farther forward than the Duke and all his brav^j nobles of 
bisfown land? If wc were not up with them, we had 
a chyance to be turned on the Provost* Marshal's hands, for 
bgipg slow in making to ; if we were abreast of them, all 
l^ojpia be called well, and we might be thought to have 
deserved our pay ; and grant that 1 was a spcaPs length . or 
the front, which is both difficult and., dangerous in 
^uch a m^lee where all do their best, why, my lord duke 
says,, in his Flemish tongue, when he sees a good blow 
struck, *Ha! gut getroj/efi! a good lance — a brave Scot — 
give him a florin to drink ^ur health ' ; but neither rank, nor 
land^, .nor treasures, come to the stranger in such a service 
— allwg^Qes to the children of the soil,” 

where should it go, in Heaven's riame, . fair 
dtimanded young Durward. , 

r' that protects the children of the-' soil,” said 

'Ealifrl, drawing up his gigantic height. “Thus ^ys King 
My good French peasant— mine honest Jacques 
— get you to your tools, your, plough and your 

,,^^4 the French pea<4ants as a -^ass. Compare ** Hodge” 

in Chap. VU^ John Highlander” the Scottish 
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harrow, yonr pninin^-knife and your iioo — here iny 

;<allant Scot That will for you^and you shall only Itave 
the troiihie to pay him.— And you, my most scr(a)e duke, 
my illusLriciUs eounl, and my most mii^hty marquis, eVn njin 
up >oiii fjory cuurairc till H is wanlc d, for il is apt to srarl 
(ait of the course, and to hurt its nfister; here are my com- 
l):inies of orclonatu'c — luuv are my French Guards— here 
are, abovaj all, my Scottish AriSers, and mine honest 
laidovic with the Scar, who will fy^iu, as well or Ik tier than 
you, widi all that undis<'iplincd vakmr, which, m your 
fatlieis’ time, lost Co'ssy and A/incour/ Now, see you not 
in which of these ste.les a cavalica of fortune ludds the 
hy^hest rank, and must < ome to the hrliesL honour?’’ 

“I think I imcFrstand you, fair um'Us” answered tlie 
nephew ; ‘M>ut, in my mind, honour cannot be won where 
there is no risk. Sure, this is — I pray you pardon me- an 
easy and almost slothful life, to mount guard round an 
elderly man wlioin no oru‘ tlhnks of harming, to spend 
summer-day and winter-night up in yonder battlements, and 
shut up all the while in iron cages, for fear )ou should 
dc'seit your posts — uncle, uncle, it cs but liie hawk upon his 
perch, who is never carried out to the fu lds I ’’ 

^‘Now, by Saint Marlin of 'roiiis, thr boy has some 
s[)ir[i ! a right touch of tin; Lesly in him ; much like myself, 
though always with a little more folly in it. Hark ye, 
youth — Long live the King of France !--- scarce a day but 
there is some commission in hand, by which some of his 
follower's may win both coin ami credit, 'rhink not that 
the bravest and most dangerous deeds are done by day- 
light. I could tell you of some, as scaling castles, making 
prisoners, and the like, wh(.*re one who shall be nameless 
hath run higher risk, and gained greater lavoui', than any 
desperado in the train of desperate ("harles of J>ur^\mdy. 
An(f if it please his Majesty to remain behind, and in the 
background, w^hile such things are doing, he hath the more 
leisure of spirit to admire, and the more liberality of hand 
to reward the adventurers, whose dangers, perhaps, and 
whose feats of arms, he can better judge of than if he had 
personally shan d them. O, ’tis a sagacious and most politic 
monarch ! ” 
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TIis nephew f)ausccl, and then said, in a low hut im- 
pressive lone of voice, ‘ ^ Hie good Father Peter used otU ii 
to leacli me there might be much danger in deeds by which 
little glory was acquired. 1 ireed not say to you, fair iiircK*, 
that I do in cd3fse suppose that tliese secret coiiiiuissious 
must needsv^jat,; honounA)le." 

“ For vyWoin or for What take you me, fair nephew ? '* 
said Baiji|Ve, somewhat •. cernly; have not been trained, 
indeed, in '’the cloister, neither can i write nor rt;ad. But I 
am your mother’s brother ; f am a loyal l^esly. Think you 
tliat 1 am like to rccommi'ud to you any thing unworthy? 
The best knight in France, Du Guesclm hlmselt if he wau'e 
alive again, might be proud to number my deeds among his 
achievements.” 

“I cannot , doubt your wairanty, fltir uncle,” said the 
youth; “you are the only adviser my mishap has left me. 
But is it tiue, as fame says, that this King keeps a meagre 
Court here at his C'astle of Idessis? No repair of nobles or 
courtiers, none of his grand feudatories in attendance, none 
oi the high officers of the crown ; half solitary s[)orts, 
sliared only with the menials of his household; secret 
councils, to which only low and obscure men arc invited ; 
rank and nobility (lct)ressed, and men raised from the 
lowest origin to the kingly Favour — all this seems unregu- 
lated, resembles not tlie manners of his hither, the noble 
Chailes, wIk; loio from the fangs of the ICnglish lion this 
more than half conquered kingdom of France.” 

“You speak like a gidJy child,” said Le Balafre ; “ and 
even as a child, you luirp over the same notes on a new 
string. Look you ; if the King employs Oliver Dain, his 
barber, to do what (Biver can do better than any peer ol 
tiiiun^ll, i.>* not tJu: kingdom the gainer?. If he bids his 
stout Provost-Marshal, 'I'ristan, arrest such or such a 
sinlitious burgher, take off such or such a turbulent noble, 
the deed is done, and no more of it; when, were the coni- 
unssiou given to a duke or peer of France, he might 
perchance send the King back a defiance in exchange. If, 

^ tajubUible of Prance, disunguulicd Fionch soldier of the XIVth 
ceiiUiry, 
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the King pleases to give to plain lAiclovic le Balafre 
.1 (oinotu^bion which he will cxcciKCj instead of employing 
the High Constable, who would perhaps betray it', dpth it 
not show wisdom ? Above all, doth not a monarch of such 
ccaiditioiis best suit cavaliers of fortune, who must go where 
tiieir services are most highly priml and most frequently in 
(Uanaiul ?— No, no, child, I tell tl|fe Louis knows how to 
t'hoose bis confidants, and what tol^harge them with; suit- 
ing, as they say, the biirdtsi to caclr man’s back. He is not 
like the King oi Castile', wlio choked of thiir.t, because' the 
great biillor was not besidi* to band his cu}),- But hark to 
the bell of Saint JMaitiii’s 1 1 must hasten back Id the 

(airitlo.-— Farewell— make ninrh of yourself, and at eight 
to-rnorrow morning present yoinselt liefore the drawbridge, 
and ask the staiilncl for me. 'Take heed you step noCoff 
the straight and beaten path in ap])roaching the portal ! 
'There are such Irakis and v^nap-hauncht^s" as may cost you a 
limb, which yon will sondy miss. You shall sec the Kitig, 
and loam to judge him for yourself -farewell.’’ ' ' 

So s.iying, Balaire hastily departed, forgetting, in his 
huny, to pay for the wine he had called for, a shortness of 
nvsuory incidental to peisons of his description, and which 
lii.^ host, overawed, perhaps, by the nodding bonnet and 
jiondcrous Iwoduuuled sword, did not pre.sume to usC any 
eflbrts for correcting. ^ ‘r 

It might have been e\t)ectod that, when left alohe'^, 
Durward would have again betaken himself to his turret, *'ilr 
order to w^atch for the repetition* of those delicious sounds 
which had soothed his morning reverie. But that Was a 
chapter of romance, and his uncle’s conversation: had 
opened to him a pagr of the real history of life. It was 
no pleasing one, and for the present the recoll(?ctioq|S and 
reflections which it excited were qualified to overpoWer 

^ Scott may liave based thb on the story of Philip TIL of Spalxji 
(1598—1611). His de^ath was haslcucd by his becoming overheatfeS 
when sUling near a bra^iier. The attendant wlnxse duty it was to inov^ 
the l>rader was aliseut^and none of the others would perform t^e Uiskv 

® See Chip* n/wltere Maltre Pierre speaks of those coiitrU^fieekd^ 
snap a inaiys haunch and shM off a limb. In The Fo? 

Scou v^;.L .‘‘’snap-*iautfchejs’*for '‘suftp-Launces** 25: pistols (Chap, xxvim; 
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other thoughts, ahd especially all of a light and soothing 
n&furc. ' * 

Quentin resorted to a solitary walk along the banks 
of the rapid Cher, having previously enquired of his land- 
lord fox one which he might traverse without fear of 
disagreeable interruptioi^from snares and pitfalls,- and there 
ehdeavouied to conipj^e his turmoiled and scattered 
thoughts, and consider is futiue motions, upon which lu'^ 
"iB’i^cUhg with his uncle had Ihiown some dubiety. 
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Snr ^ae wantonly, 

Sj(' (Inuntiiiixly h<', 

He play’d a s])iin" and danced a i(»und 
Beneath the gallows tree ! 

Old So}2<;, 

'I’liK innniior iit wliirli Quenlin Durwurcl had been 
rdiKMtecl was not (d a kind to soften the heart, or perhaps 
to iniprove the moral teeling. He, witli tlie rest of his ■ 
fiinily, had been trained to the chase as an anuisenient, 
aiul taught to consider war as llieir only serious ortupatK^n, 
and that it was the gnail duty of their lives stubbornly to , 
endure, and fiercely to retaliate, the attacks of their feudal 
en(‘inies, by wliorn their race had been at last ahnost an- 
nihilated. And yet there mixed with these feuds a spirit . 
of rude chivalry, and even courtesy, wliich softened their 
rigour; so that revengi?, their only justice, was still prose- 
tailed with sonic regard to humanity and generosity. The 
lesstins of the worthy old monk, better attended to, perhaps, 
during a long illness a.id adversity, than th'‘y might have 
been in health and success, had given young Diuwar^ still 
farther insight into the duties of humanity towards others ; 
and, considering the ignorance of the period, the general 
prejudices entertained in favour of a military life, and the 
niamicr in which he himself had been bred, the youth was 
(lis])(>scd to feel more accurately the moral duties incunibent 
on his .station tlrui was usual at the time 

He reflected on his interview with his uncle with a sense 
of embarrassment and disappointment. His hopes had 
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boon liigh ; for atlboiif^h intercourse by letters was out of 
(ii(^ question, yet a pilgrnn, or an adventurous Irallicker, or 
a crippled soldier, souietiir.e.s brought Lcsly’s name to Cllen- 
houlakin, and all iiuittd in praising his undaunted courage, 
and his success in maiu^ petty cntcrprisi'.s which his master 
had intrusted to him. ^}uentiiVs imagination had filled up 
the sketch in his own j/ay, and assimilated his successful 
and adventurous unde i/vdiosc e\[)loits probably lost nothing 
in the telling) to some of the champions and kniglits-errant 
of whom minstrels sang, and who won crowns and kings’ 
daughters by dint of sword and lancc. He was now com- 
[idled to rattk his kinsman greatly lower in the scale of 
chivaliy, but blinded by the high respect paid to jiarents, 
and tliose who approach th<it character — moved by every 
early prejudice in his favour — inexperienced b(xsides, and 
[lassionately attached to lus nuHher’s inmuoiy, he saw not, 
in the ^mly brother of that dear relation, the character he 
truly held, w'liii'h was that of an ordinary mercenary soldier, 
neither much worse nor greatly bv*ttcr than many of the 
same pi(»fe^sion whose [Uesence added to the distracted 
state of fnuH e. 

Without being wantonly cruel, Le Balafre was, from 
habit, indifferent to human life and human suffering; lie 
was profoundly ignorant, greedy of booty, unscrupulous 
how he acquired it, and profuse in expending it on the 
gratification of his jiassions. The habit of attending ex- 
clusively to his own want^ and inti^rosls, had converted him 
into one of the most selQsh animals in the world ; so that 
he wais seldom able, as the reader may have remarked, to 
proceed far in any subject without considering how it 
ri}>phcd to himself, or, as it is called, making the case his 
ownf though nut upon feelings connected witli the golden 
rule, but such as were very different. To this must be 
added, that the narrow round of his duties and In's plc*asures 
had gradually circumscribed his thoughts, hoyies, and wishes, 
and ciueni'hed in a great measure the wild spirit of honour, 
and desire of distinction in arms, by which his youth had 
be*. n once animated. Ikilafr^ was, in short, a keen soldier, 
hmdoned, selfish, and narrow-minded; active and bold in 
the discharge of his duty^ but acknowledging fe^v objects 
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beyond, git, except the formal observance . of a caieless 
devotion^ relieved by an occasional debaucK with brother 
Boniface, bis comrade and confessor, ll^d his geniijs beert ' 
of a mor^ extended character he would probably have be'eh 
promoted to some important comroand, for the King, who , 
knew every soldier of his body-gifird personally, rej)<^ed';' 
much coniidcnce in Balafre's coulige and fidelity j „andv^ 
besides, the Scot had either wiscrt)in or cunning enough: 
perfectly to understand, and ably to humour, the peculiar^;' 
ties of, tliat sovereign. Still, however, his capacity was too 
nuicli limited to admit of his rising to higher rank, and; 
though smiled on and favoured l^y Louis on many occasions/^ 
Halafre continued a mere Life-guards-man, or Scottish.';' 
Archer.' . , .S 

Without seeing the full .scope of his uncle’s chametefi 
Quentin felt shocked at his indifference to the disastrous*' 
extirpation of his brother in-law’s whole family, and bould^ 
not help being surprised, moreover, that so near a relatiW^ 
hnd not offered him the assistance of his purse, yiiich^' 
but for the generosity of Maitrc Pierre, he would have^^ 
been under the necessity of directly craving from hirn^ " He% 
wronged his uncle, however, in supposing that this' 
of attention to his probable necessities was owing to avaric^.^ 
Not precisely heeding money himself at that momertii’^ 
had not occurred to Balafre that his nephew might , be{jh| 
exigencies ; otherwise, he held a near kinsman so muclj.*^ 
part of himself, that he would hi^ve provided for ihe 
of the living nephew, as he endeavoured to do fot 
of ‘his deceased sister and her husband. But 
was the nlotive, the neglect was very unsatisfactory to-yo^ufj^] 
Durward, ai)d he wished more than once he 4a(J 
service with ,^tho , Duke of Burgundy before he qiiart%H^^ 
w^ith his fbrester^ Whatever had then become of 
he thought himself, “I .should always have 
to keep upjj^y^spirit^ ^dth the reflection, that 1 
case ' of ,;the“\vb|si;t>.,Jt'out back>frien(P dn this - 
mine. But npi"" ! ^ him, and, woe . ^prth 

^ Back Sr, friend the. Vhrd in 

of Wrr*^/, ^hap. as .s^ctet '* ’ ^ 
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theie has been ifiore hel^p m 6. mere meehamcal stranger, 
man I have found in m 3 ^own motheft brother, my country 
jnan and a cavaher ' One would think the sla^h, that has 
carved -laU comchhess out of lus face, had let at the same 
time every diop of gentle blood out of his bodj.^ 

" J^urward now regretted he had not had ah opportunity 
to mention Maitre 1 x-re to Ix BaKifie, m the hope of 
^obtaining some faithci ^ccount of that pcisonage; but his 
uncle^s questions hid followed fist on earh other, and the 
summons of the guat lx 11 of Saint Martin of Tours liad 
"broken off then conference rather suddenly. That old 
man, he thought to himself, was ( i ibbco and dogged m ap- 
pears ik sh'^rp and scornful m Ian mage, but generous and 
liberal m his ictions, and ‘^nch a stranger is worth a cold 
^Kinsman — ‘‘What says oui old Scottish proverb? — ‘Better 
l^kind ft emit, than fremit kindiedh* I will find out tbit man, 
* which, methinks, should be no difficult task, since he is so 
'wealthy as mine host bespeaks him. He will give me good 
^advice tor my governance, at least ; and if he goes to stiangc 
CQtetries, as many sueb do, I know not but his may be as 
^adventurous a service as that of those Guards of Louis.” 

As Quentm firmed this thought, a whisper fiom those 
c^bnesscs of the heart in which lies much that the owner 
i\ot know of, or will not acknowledge willingly, sug 
that, perchance, the lady of the turret, she of the 
and lute, might share that adventurous journey. 

As £he Scottish youth made these rcflectio''ns, he met 
tWef^t^rave looking men, apparently cili/cns of 'Fours, whom, 
bis cap with the reverence due from youth to age, 
haiS&pectfully asked to direct him to the house of Maitre 

i ^*^^he house of whom, my fair son^*” said one of the 

,’R^e5gers. 

X, ^ Maitre Pierre, the great silk merchant;,* who planted 
mulbeiry lices in the park yonder,” said Ouiward. 


ktttd s/rern^f^n than estrar^tS khidfed* Th€ motto is 
a belonging to a persoa who had but too miuh 

sueh a deviqe. It le/t by luin to my Utber, and is 
a strange couise of adv^ntmes^ Which jjsay one day 
weapon is now in my possjes3i<mi-v*«$c6Tr, 
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Young man/* said one of them wlii was nearest to 
hijn, “you have taken up an idle l/adc a Utile too early.’' 

“ And have ehosen wrong subjects to practise your 
fooleries upon/’ said the farther one, still more gruftly. 
“The Syndic of 'I'oiirs is not accustomed to be tlius talked 
to by strolling jesters fioni foreign mrts.” 

Quentin was so much siirpnsedfat the causeless offence 
which these two docent-looking i.^*rsons had taken at a 
^c‘ry simple and civil question, that he forgot to be angry 
at the rudeness of th<u'r reply, and stood staling after thc'ni 
as thc.*y walked on with amcaided pace, often looking back 
<it him, as il they were desirous to get as soon as possible 
out of his reach. 

He nc'xt met a paity of vine -drc'ssers, am.l addressed 
to them the* same (|uestion; and, in reply, they demanded 
to know whc'lber he wanted Mattie Ikerre, tlie school- 
master? or iMaitre lUcare, the carpenter? or Maitrc Pierre, 
the beadle? or bn I fa-dozen of A fait re Pierres besides. 
\\ hc*n none of tliese currc'sponded with the description of 
the ])erson after whom be encpiiivd, the peasant accused 
him of jestiug with lliem impcutincntly, and threatemed to 
(all ii[)oii him and beat him, in giu^rdon of his raillery. 
'I'lu* oldest amongst them, who had some inOuence f /er 
the rest, prevailed on them to desist fiom violence. 

“You sec by his speech and his fool’s ca])V'f^‘U‘d he, 
“that he is one of the forc'ign mountebanks who arc come, 
into the country, and whom soim-^call magicians and sooth- 
sayers, and some jugglers, and the like, and there is no 
knowing what tricks they have amongst them. I have 
hc’urd of such a one paying a Hard to eat his bc'llyful of 
grapes in a poor man’s vineyard; and he ate as many as 
would have loaded a ain, and never undid a*biitt^)n of 
his jerkin— and so let him pass cjuietly, and keep his way, 
we will keep ours. — And you, friend, if you would shun 
w'orse, walk quietly on, in the name of Clod, our Lady of 
Marmoutier, and Saint Martin of Tours, and trouble lis nov. 
more about your Maitre Pierre, which may be anolhci name 
for the devil, for aught we know.” 


1 llis Scottish bonnet. See Cluip. ii. 
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The Scot, finding himself much the weaker party, judged 
it his wisest course to walk on without reply ; but ihc 
peasants, who at lust shrunk from him in horror, at his 
supposed talents for sorcery and grape-devouring, took heart 
of grace as he got to a distance, and having uttered a few 
cries and curses, finally ^ave them emphasis with a shower 
of stones, although at |uch a distance as to do little or 
no harm 10 the object cT their dis]fieasure. Quentin, as 
he pursued ins walk, l,v gan to think, in his turn, either 
that he himself lay under a spell, or that the people of 
Tourainc were the most stupid, brutal, and inhospitable 
of the f rench i)easants. The next incident which came 
under his observation did not tend to diminish this opinion. 

On a slight emineiKv, rising above the rapid and 
beautilul Cher, in the diieet line of his path, tw^o or three 
large chestnut-trees were so hap[>ily placed as to form a 
distingui Jied and remarkable group ; and beside them stood 
three (jr four jx'asants, motionless, with their eyes turned 
upwards, and fixed, apparently, upon scune object amongst 
the blanches of the tree next to them. The nualitutions 
of youth arc si'ldom so profound as not to yield to the 
slightest im])iilsc of curiosity, as easily as the lightest 
pebble, drop[)ed casually from the hand, breaks the sur- 
face of a limpid pool. Quentin hastened his pace, and 
ran lightly up tlie rising ground, time enough to witness 
the ghastly spectacle which attracted the notice of these 
gazers— which wars nothii^ loss than the body of a man, 
convulsed by the last agony, suspended on one of the 
branches. 

“ Why do you not cut him down ? ” said the young 
Scot, who^ie hand was as ready to assist affliction, as to 
maintain his own honour when he deemed it assailed. 

One of the peasants, turning on him an eye from which 
fear had banished all expression but its own, and a face 
as p^le as clay, jjointed to a mark cut upon the bark of 
the tree, having the same rude res«mblance to a Jlcur dc- 
/v 9 which certain talismanic scratches, well known to our 
.revenue officers, bear to a broad arnno. Neither under- 
standing nor heeding the import of this symbol, young 
Duiward sprung lightly as the ounce up into the tPce, drew 
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lioin his pouch that most necessary impfement of a 
lindtr or woodsman, the trusty s%ene dhidy and, calling to 
those below to rt( c i\ e the body on their hands, cut the 
lopc asuiKl 1 jii less than a minute after he had perceived 
the eKif^cn^) 

but his humanity was ill secolded by the bystanders/ 
So tai Irom rcndeiin^ Diitwaid ant assislancc, they seemed 
ttirdad at the audacity of lus action, and took to Bight? 
with one consent, as if they fened their mtrely lookmg 
on might have been constiued into accesMon to his d$-rin§ 
deed The iiodv, nnsuppoitcd from bem.uh, fell heavily 
to ( Dlh, in sue li a mannei, that Quentin, who presently" 
<iftt i wauls jutnpLcl dc wn, had the moitdicition to see tf at the 
list spuk-i of life W( jc extinguished, lie gjve not up hi^ 
tiiaiitai»le pui[jose, however, without iarther cfioits. H6 
fued the wretched iinn’s neck from the fatal noose, Undid 
the doublet, threw w Uer oii the face, and piactised the. 
other oidinary reincdus icMuUd to tor recalling suspended 
4Uiun Uion 


^^hlle he was thus humanely engaged, a wild clamour 
of tongues, speaking a languige which he knew^ not, arosa’ 
aiound luin_, and he liacl scarcely time to obscive that li6 
was surioundc'd by sevcial men and women of a singulaf 
and foreign appearance, when he found himself loUghl)^ 
sen/ed by both aims, while a naked knife-, at the satne^ 
moment, was offered to his throat 

“ bale slave of Eblis”’’' said a^man, m impel feet Frendhgri 
“are you robbing him >ou have murdered? — But we have' 
)oii— and you shall aby It.’' ‘ 

There were knives drawn on every side of him as thes^ 


wouls Avere spoken, and the giim and distorted countenances* 
wlnc^h glared on liim, were like those of wo’Ves lushitig on/ 
their pi ey. 

Still the young Scobs couiage and pi esc nee of mihtf 
bore him Out ^‘What mean ye, my masters?" he said 6 

' Blick knife f a45pe<?i^ of kmfe without chip or hinge, forn^ljS 
much used by the Hlghlauci^rs, who seldom tiaielled without 
in ngh weapon, yhoigh now' rarely used -Secur " ^ 

2 ld)lib isx ti e liief qf the fallen angels according to 


Moiwmn *daiis. 
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'Mf that be yonrfiund\ body, I hive hist now cut him 
florwn, in puie chanty, find >ou will do better to try to 
itiover his life, than t> misuse an innocent stranger to 
vshoin he o\^es his tliaiuc ol esc ipe 

Iho women had by tins time tak( n possession of the 
dead body, and tontmi||d tlu attempts to recover anirna 
Uon which DurvMrd hulbtcn miking use of though with 
thb like bad suctess ^(•ihit, desisting fioni their fruitless 
efforts, they secnitd b ibindon tlumselvcs to all the 
Ontntal cxpussions of giui, the women making a piteous 
wailiiij^, and U 1110^^ then long iil k k hiii, while the men 
seemed to und their gnuuiils and to spiinklc dust upon 
tlun he ids Iht) gridnill> h c nm so inmh engaged in 
itluir inoiiimng 11k s, th it tluv b( stowed no longei any 
attention on lJurv^ ud, ol whose innou n( e the > were pio 
bably satisfied from c neiimstinn s It would certainly ha\e 
been his wisest iil in to hive left these wild people to their 
\own courses, but he hid been bud in almost reckless 
contempt of dinger, and felt all the eagerness of youthful 
ciuiosity 

Ihe singular a^scmblige, both male and female, wore 
ftttfbans and caps, moic siniihi, m geiiLi il appearance, to 
his own bonnet, thin to the hats commonly worn m Fiance 
[Several of the men hid cuiled block beaids, and the com 
jplexion of all was nc iil) as daik as that of Africans One 

two, who SLcnied their chiefs, hid some tawdiy orna 
moots of silvci ibout their necks and in their ears, and 
'woi€ showy scarfs of yellCw, 01 scailet, or light green , but 
then* legs and arms were bare, and the whole troop sc eriied 
wietched and sc^udid m appearance Ihtre^ were no 
weapons among them that Durward saw, except the long 
knivts wifi which the') had lately meniced him, and one 
short crooked sabie or Moorish sword, which was worn by 
an active looking young man, who often laid his hand upon 
;thc hilt, while ht surpissed the rest of the part) m his 
^extik^agant expiessions of giief, and seemed to mingU with 
them threats of vengeance ^ 

disordered and yelling ^Oup were so different in 
appeamnee fiom any beings whom Quentin had yet seen, 
tha^i he. was on the point of concluding them to be a party 
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of Sarnr. 6 >ns, of those “ heathen houn<\s,”»who were the op- 
po]K‘nts ot e^cntle knights and Ghristian monarehs, in ail 
the ror)i;in('(^s whirh he had hoard or i\ad, and was abiMit 
U) withdraw himsrlt fiom a neighbourhood so yKM ilous, when 
a galloping o( lioisr w'as heard, and the su[)posed Saraeens, 
who had niisod by this time the body of their coiniade upon 
their slioulders, were at once chared by a party of French 
soldiers. * 

This sudden a])parition changed the measured wailing 
of the niouriuTs into irregular shiieks of terror, '^bhe body 
was thrown to tlie ground in an instant, and those who were 
around it, showt'd the utmost and most de\k roiis activity 
in escaping, under the bellies as it were of the horses, from 
the point of the lanees whi('h were levelled at them, with 
cixclarnalions of “ Down with the acciirsi‘(l heathen thieves 
—take and kill —bind tlnan like beasts — spear them like 
wolves d' 

I’hese cries were accompanied with corresponding acts 
of violence; but siuh was the alertness of the fugitives, 
tlie ground being rendered unfavouiable to the horsemen 
by thickets and bushes, that only two were struck down 
.111(1 made prisoners, one of whom was llie young fellow 
with the sword, wdio had jireviou.sly offered some resislrnce. 
(^^iioniin, whom fortune seemed at this period to have 
eiiosen for the butt of her .shafts, was at the same time 
seized by the soldiers, and his arms, in spite of his remon- 
strances, bound down with a cord ; those who apprehended 
him showing a readiness and di.spatch in the operation, 
which proved them to be no novi(x*s in matters of police./ 

Looking anxiously to the leader of the horsemen, from 
whom he hoped to obtain liberty, Quentin knew not 
exactly whether to be pleased or alarmed upon recognising 
in him the down-looking and silent companion of Aiiitre 
rierre. True, whatever crime these strangers might be 
accused of, this officer might know, from the history of the 
morning, that he, Durward, had no connexion with them 
whatever ; but it was a more difficult question, whetJier this* 
sullen man would be cither a favourable judge or a willing 
witness in his behalf, and he felt doubtful whetln^r he would 
me‘id his condition by making any direct application to him. 
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But thc^rc \^as little leisure for besitation. ‘‘Trois- 
Escbelles and I*etit-Au?lrc/^ said the down-looking offieei- 
t(> two of his band, “these same trees stand here quite 
convcMiieiil. I will leach these misbelieving, thieving 
sorcerers, to interfere with the King’s justice, when it has 
visited any of iheir accursed race. Dismount, my children, 
and do your office brisK,'y.” 

Trois-lOschellcs and'^ Petit-Andre were in an instant on 
foot, and Quentin oli-crved that they had each, at the 
crupper and pommel of his saddle, a coil or two of ro[)es, 
which they hastily undid, and showed that, in fact, each 
coil formed a halter, with the fatal noose adjusted, ready 
for eNCcution. The blood ran cold in Quentin’s veins, 
when h(; saw three cords selected, and percahved that it was 
[iropo^ed to ]ait one around his own neck. He called on 
the offaa'r loudly, reminded him of their meeting that 
morning, claimed the right of a free-born Scotsman, in a 
friendly and allied country, and denied any knowledge of 
the pel sons along with whom he was seized, or of their 
misdeeds. 

The offu'cr whom Diirward thus addressed, scarce 
deigned to h)ok at him while he was speaking, and took 
no notice whatever of the claim he prc'ferred to prior 
acquaintance. He* barely turned to one or two of the 
peasants who were now come forward, either to volunteer 
their evidence against the prisoners, or out of curiosity, 
and said grulfly, “ ^Vas yonder young fellow with the 
vagabonds ? • 

“That he was, sir, and it please your noble Provost- 
diip,” answered one of the clowns; “he was the very first 
blasphemously to cut down the rascal whom his Majesty’s 
justice mi^st deservedly hung up, as we told your worship.” 

‘^’11 swear by God, and Saint Martin of Tours, to have 
seen him with their gang,” said another, “when they pillaged 
our metaineT 

“Nay, but, father” said a boy, “yonder heathen was 
btack, and this youth is fair; yonder one had short curled 
iiair, and this hath long lair locks.” 

“Ay, child,” said the peasant, “and perhaps you will 
say yonder one had a green coal and this a gre^ jerkin. 
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But his worship, the Provost, knows that^^hey can change 
iIk ir complexions as easily as their ferkins, so that l am still 
miiulcd he was the same/' ^ ‘ 

“It is enough that you have seen him intermeddle with, 
the course of the King’s justice, by attempting to recover an 
(^\ec:uted traitor,” said the officer.^-^l'rois-Eschelles mid 
i\‘tit-Andrd, dispatch.” j \ < 

“Stay, signior officer!” exclaimed the youth, in morfah 
agony — “hear me speak— let me not die guiltlessly — my 
blood will be required of you by iiiy countrymen in this 
world, and by Heaven’s justice in that which is to follow.” 

“1 will answer for my actions in both,” said the Provost, 
('oldly; and made a sign with his left hand to the execu- 
tioners; tlu'n, with a smile of triumphant malice, touched 
With his forefinger his right arm, which hung suspended in 
a scarf, disabled probably by the blow which Durward had;, 
dealt him that morning, , 

“ Miserable, vindictive wretch I ” answered Quentin, 
))crsuaded by tliat action that private revenge was the sole, 
motive of this man’s rigour, and that no mercy whatever^ 
was to be experled from him. q 

“The poor youth raves,” said the funi’tionary ; “speak- 
a word of comfort to him ere he make his transit, Tibisy 
ICsclielles ; thou art a comfortable man in such cases, when 
a confessor is not to be had. Give him one minute oC 
ghostly advice, and dispatch matters in the next. I niust 
proceed on the rounds. — Soldiers, follow me!” 

The Provost rode on, followed by his guard, excepting' 
two or three who were left to assist in the execution. The* 
unhappy youth cast after him an eye almost darkened by 
despair, and thought he heard, in every tramp of his horse^s 
retreating hoofs, the last slight chance of his safety venish./ 
He looked around him in agony, and was surprised, even 
that moment, to see the stoical indifference of his fellow-^ 
prisoners. /They had previously testified every sign of 
and made every effort to escape; but now, when secur^dir? 
p.nd destined Apparently to inevitable death, they awaited 
Sts arrival with the utmost composure. The scene of Tat4 
.before them gave, perhaps, a more yellow tinge 

t cheeks; but it neither ^agitated their features^; 3^0't 

- - - " 1 ' ' 'i' , 
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(iiicnrhcd the stiiT^boni haughtiness of their eye. They 
hcenied like foxes, whiclf. after all their wiles and artful 
attCiupts ar escape are exhausted, die with a silent and 
sullen fortitude, which wolves and bears, the fiercer objects 
of the chase, do not exhibit. 

They were undauntc^d by the conduct of the fatal 
executioners, who went about their work with more de- 
liberation than their ma .ter had recommended, and which 
probably arose from their having acquired by habit a kind 
of pleasure in the discliargc of their horrid office. We 
pause an instant to describe them, because, under a 
tyranny, whether despotic or popular, the character of the 
hangman becomes a subject of grave importance. 

These ninctionanes weic essentially different in their 
appearance and manners. Louis used to call them Demo- 
critus and Heraclitus, and their master, the Provost, termed 
\.\\^m^Jean quhpleurc, and Jcan qui-rit^, 

Trois-I'vschelles was a tall, thin, ghastly man, >vitli a 
peculiar gravity of visage, and a large rosary round his 
rteck, the use of which he was accustomed piously to 
offer to those sufferers on whom he did his duty. He 
had one or two Latin texts continually in his mouth on 
the nothingness and vanity of human life ; and, had it been 
regular to have enjoyed such a plurality, he might have 
held the office ol confessor to the jail in commendam^ with 
that of executioner. Petit- Andre, on the contrary, was a 
joyous-looking, lound, active, little fellow, who rolled about 
in execution of liis duty as if it were the most diverting 
ocr upation in the woild. He seemed to have a sort of fond 
affrclion for his victims, and always spoke of them in kindly 
and affectionate terms. They were his poor honest fellows, 
his pretty c?l:ars, his gossips, his good old fathers, as their 
age or sex might be; and as Trois-Eschelles endeavoured to 

^ nemocritiis (born c. 460 B.c.) was a Greek philosopher of Aliclcra. 
He look a cheerful view of life, and got the name of always laughing at 
hum", folly. Hence Petit-Andre is called DeniocriUis Jean-qui- 
baughmg John. Heraclitus (r. 500 Tt.c.), a Creek philosopher of 
.Epht ^Lis, was a gloomy recluse. So Tiois-Eschelles is called Hciaclilus. 

— Weeping John. 

Irt aimmendain is an expression of ecclesiastical law, meaning an 
olrice which some one holds till the proper official is appointed.^ 

M. Q. D, 8 
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inspire them with a philosophical or i^licjious legard to 
futurity, Petit Andrt seldom failefl to refresh them viith a 
jest or two, It if to induce them to pass from life some- 
thing that w x-) luduious, eontemptibh , and not v orthy of 
btiious ( onsideration 

I cannot tell why or whcicfort it was, but these twa 
e\ctllint persons notwithst indiRg the vinety of Uu ir 
talents, and th< i lu oc euirtnce*of stub imong persons 
of then pioftssioii were both niou utterly d( tested than, 
pcrhips, any rn ituies of then kind, wlnthir before or 
since, xnd the only doubt ol those who ki ew iii^ht of 
them w IS, whetlu 1 the gixvc iml jiithctie 1 rois J ‘^c belles, 
or the fnsky, coniit, ikit Petit Andie, was the object of 
the j^ieatest fe ii cn of the deepest cxeei it ion it n ceitaln 
the) boie the p ihn in both pxilieiiliis o\(i every h ingman 
in Iiinec, unless it weie pulnps then rn istci, Instan * 
IHtrnnu, tlu renowned Pro\ost M iishal, or /ns master, 

I ouis X] ^ 

It must not be ‘•upposed tint the rcriteliops were of 
(^tKiitin Durwanl s miking Tale, de ith, time, and ternity, 
were swimming before his ejes i <>1111^111^ and overwhelm- 
ing pro'jpcet, lioni which hunnn nituie rteoiUel m its 
weakness, though hum in pnde would fun hive boine 1 p 
Tie addressed himself te^ the Gexl ol his fithers, and vnen 
he did so, the little rude xnd luuoofed ch iptl whieh now 
held almost all his raee but himself, rushed on lu*^ re-* 
collection “Our ftudxl enemies gave my 1 indie d graves 
in our own hnd,” he thought, ‘Wbut I must feed thu ravens 
and kites of a foreign land, like in exeommunu ated felon 
The te'ars gusheel mvoluntanl) liom his eyes Irois^ 
Esehelles, touching one sliouklei, giavely congratulated 
him on his heavenly di sition for de ilh, and^palheti ally 
exclaiming, Bea/r qin in Domino mo/nintur, lemarl^tcl the 

^ One of these two persons, 1 levincd fiom the Ohronique ac Jejin 
de Tioyes, but too Htc to 'iviil myself ol the mfirmation, ini,.Tht v\uh^ 
moie accuracy have been called IVtU lean, th ui Petit- Andre Xhjs 
u IS actinlly the n-^mc of the son of He nry de Cousin, cxLciUioner 

of the Hi^h Court of Justice. The Constable Saint Pnul i\as executed 
by him with such le tenty, that the head, when struck off, struck the 
groi III at the same time with the body. This was in 1475 ~ 'aeoT'i. 
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soul was happy thft left the body while the tear was in the 
eye, Petit-Andre, slappitfg the other shoulder, called out, 
Courage, my fair son ! dince you must begin the dance, 
b|et the ball open gaily, for all the rebecs' are in tune,” 
^^Iwjfching the halter at the same time, to give point to his 
' As the youth turned his dismayed looks, first on 
’^dn0 aiid then on the other, they made their meaning 
pliiiher by gently uiging him forward to the fatal tree, and 
bidding him be of good courage, for it would be over 
oin a' moment. 

In this fatal predicament, the youth cast a distracted 
look around him. “Is there any good Christian who hears 
, me,” he said, “that will tell Ludovic Lesly of the Scottish 
T .Guard, called in this country Le Balafre, that his nephew 
"is here basely murdered?” 

“i; The words were spoken in good time, for an Archer of 
.'the Scottish Guard, attracted by the preparations for the 
" execution, was standing by, with one or two other chance 
passengers, to witness what was passing. 
r.V ‘‘Take heed what you do,” he said to the executioners ; 
i “ if this young man be of Scottish birth, I will not permit 
him to have foul play.” 

: “ Heaven forbid, Sir Cavalier,” said Trois-Eschelles ; 

but we must obey our orders,” drawing Durward forward 
^|)y one arm. 

J’r; “The shortest play is ever the fairest,” said Petit-Andre, 
.!piilling him onward by the other. 

But Quentin had heard •words of comfort, and, exerting 
’his strength, he suddenly shook off both the iinishers of the 
law, and, with his anus still bound, ran to the Scottish 
Archer, “ Stand by me, countryman,” he said in his own 
language, “•for the love of Scotland and Saint Andrew ! 
I am innocent — I am your own native landsman. Stand 
by me, as you shall answer at the last day ! ” 
y “By Saint Andrew! they shall make at you, through 
me,” said the Archer, and unsheathed his sword. 

“Cut my bonds, countryman,” said Quentin, “and 
I will do something for myself.” , , 

, ' , ^ He speaks of the dangling ropes as if they were strings cJt rebecs. 

rebec was a three-stringed fiddle. 

' 8—2 
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'This Avns done with a touch of ll^o •Archer’s weapon ; 
and the liberated captive, springing suddenly on one of 
the Provost\ guard, wre'^ted from him a halberd with which 
he was armi'd : “And now,” he said, “come on, if you 
dare ' ” 

The two officers wliispcred together. 

“Ride thou after the Pro vefet Marshal,” said Tnu's- 
I'.schelles, “and 1 will detain them here, if I can. — ■ 
Soldiers of the Provost’s guard, stand to your arms.” 

Petit Andre mounted Ins horse and lelt the field, and 
tlui other Marshals men m attendance drew together so 
hastily at the ('oimnand of Trois-Rschelles, that they 
suffenxl the other two prisoners to make their escape 
during the ('onfusion. Perliaps tlu'v wi'rt^ not ver\ anxious 
to detain them ; tor they had of late been sated with the 
blood of such wretches, and, like* olhti ferocious animals, 
were, through long slaughter, become tired of carnage. 
Put the ])ictext was, that they thought ihcmselvts imrne- 
dialely called uiion to attend to the safely ot 'L’rois- 
Ksehelks; for there was a jealousy, which occMsionally 
led to open rpjarrels, hetw'ixt the Scottish Archers and 
the Mai slul 'guards, who executed the orders of their 
Provost. 

“ W’e are strong enough to heat the proud Scots twice 
over, if it ho your pleasure,” said one of these soldiers to 
Trois-Eschellcs. 

But that cautious c^fhcial made a sign to him to remain 
quiet, and addressed the Scottish Archer with great civility. 
“Surely, sir, this is a great insult to the Provost- Marshal, 
that you should presume to interfeic w’ith the course of the 
King’s justice, duly and lawfully committed to his charge ; 
and it is no act of justice to me, who am in lawful possession 
of my criminal. Neithei is it a well-meant kindnessao the 
youth himself, seeing that fifty opportunities of hanging 
him may occur, without his being found in so h:q)py a 
slate of preparation as he was before your ill-advised inter- 
ference.” 

“If my young countryman,” said the Scot, smiling, 
“be of opinion 1 have done him an injury, 1 will return 
him to your charge without a word more dispute.” 
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‘‘ No, no ! — for the love of Heaven, no ! ” exclaimed 
Quentin. “ I would rather you swq)t niy head off with 
your long sword -it would better become my birth, than to 
die by the hands of such a foul churl.” 

“Hear how he rovileth ! ” said the finisher of the law. 
“Alas ! how soon our best resolutions pass aw^ay ! — he w^as 
in a blessed frame for dcfiarture hut now, and in two minutes 
he has become a contemner of authorities.” 

“Tell me at once,” said the Archer, “what has this 
young mail done?” 

“ Intel fered,” answ’cred Trois-T/Schclles, with some 
earnestness, “ to take down the dead body of a criminal, 
when the jlcur dc-Iys was marked on the tree where he was 
hung wutl' my own proper' hand.” 

“How is this, young man?” said the Archer; “how' 
came you to have committed such an offence?” 

“As I desire your protection,” answered Durward, 
“ I will tell you the truth as if 1 were at confession. 
I saw a man struggling on the tree, and I went to cut 
him down out of mere humanity, 1 tlioiight neither of 
flenr-dc-lys nor of clove gilliflovver, and had no more idea 
of offending the King of France than our Father the 
Pope.” 

“AVhat a murrain had you to do with the dead body, 
then?” said the Archer. “ You’ll see them hanging, in the 
rear of this gentleman, like grapes on every tree, and you 
'vill have enough to do in ^lis country if you go a-gleaning 
after the hangman. However, I will not quit a country- 
man’s cause if I can help it. — Hark ye, Master Marshals- 
man, you see this is entirely a mistake. You should have 
some compassion on so* young a traveller. In our country 
at home he has not been accustomed to see such active 
proceedings as yours and your master’s.” 

“Not for w^anl of need of them, vSignior Archer,” said 
Petit-Andre, who returned at this moment. “Stand fast, 
"JYoiS'Eschelles, for here comes the Provost- Marshal ; we 
shall presently .see how he will relish having his work taken 
out of his hand before it is finished.” 

^ Proper = own. 'I'he reduncUiiicy is for cinpliiisis, as if “my vciy 
own hand.” ^ 
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^‘And in good time,” said the^Archerf “ here come some, 
of my comrades.” 

Accordingly, us the Provost Iristan rode op with his 
patrol on one side of the little hill vvhi('b was tlie scene of ■ 
the altcTCiition, tour or five Scottish Archers came as 
hastily up on the other, and at their head the Balafrd 
himself. , ^ 

Upon this urgency, Ixsly showed none of that in-;- 
difference towards his nephew of which Quentin had in fiiV 
heart accused him ; for he no sooner saw his comrade and 
Durward standing upon their defence, than he exclaimed, 
Cunningham, i thank thee. — Gentlemen — comrades, lend 
me your aid, — It is a young Scottish gentleman — my 
nephew — Lindesuy — ( lUthne — Tyrie, draw, and strike in ! 

Tliere was now every prospect of a desperate scufHe'^ 
between the parties, who were not .so disproportioned ih. 
numbers, but that the better arms of the Scottish cavalief^ 
gave them an equal chance of victory. But the Provost-; 
Marslial, either doubling the issue of the conflict, or aware' 
tliat it would be disagreeable to the King, made a sign to - 
his followers to forbear from violence, while h(i demanded 
of Balafre, wlio now put himself forward as the head 
of the other party, “What he, a cavalier of the King^s[ 
Body-Guard, purposed by opposing the execution of ^ 
criminal?” ; 

“ I deny that I do so,” answered the Balafre, “ Saii^/; 
Martin I there is, I think, some difference between the/ 
execution of a criminal, and *the slaughter of my own'? 
nephew ? ” ' // 

“Your nephew may bo a criminal as well as another, ' 
wSignor,” said the Provost-Marshal 4 “and every stranger iri; 
France is amenable to the laws of Prance,” • • 

“ Yes, but we have privileges, we Scottish Archers,” saidq 
Balafrd \ “ have we not, comrades ? ” 

“ Yes, yes,” they all exclaimed together. “ Privilegesr^fJ 
privileges ! Long live King Louis — long live the 
BakW—long liye the Scottish Guard — and death 
who would infringe our privileges ! ” . . 

“ Take reasr^ with you, gentlemen cavaliers,” said ^ 
Provo:jjt-Marshal ; “consider commission.” ■ 
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' "We Vill hav? no reason at your hand,” said Cunning- 
hamj "our own officers •shair do us reason. -We will be 
judged by the Kir^g's gnice, or by 6iir own Captain, now 
ttbi^ the Lord High Conslable is not in presence.” 

/ ^'^'And we will be hanged by none,” said Lindesay, "but 
Sa)ji 3 ie Wilson, the auld Marshals-man of our ain body.” 
;/.“"It would be a positive cheating of Sandie, who is 
as honest a man as ever lied noose upon hemp, did we give 
-Way to any other proceeding,” said the Balafrd "Were 
;I to be hanged myself, no other should tie tippet* about my 
'crajg.” 

' . " But hear ye,” said the Provost- Marshal, " this young 

fellow belongs not to you, and cannot share what you call 
jour privileges.” 

"What we call our privileges, all shall admit to be such,” 
said Cunningham. 

" We. will not hear them questioned ! ” was the universal 
rfcry of the Archers. 

V "Ye are mad, my masters,” said Tristan THermite — 
No one disputes your privileges; but this youth is not one 

you.” 

" He is my nephew,” said the Balafre, with a triumphant 
air. 

"But no Archer of the Guard, I think,” retorted Tristan 
I’Hermite. 

The Archers looked on each other in some uncertainty. 

“Stand to it yet, comrade,” whispered Cunningham to 
rBalafr^ — "Say he is engaged with us.” 

. " Saint Martin ! you say well, fair countryman,” ansAvered 
.Xesly ; and, raising his voice, swore that he had that day, 
•enrolled his kinsman as one of his own retinue. 

This declaration was a decisive argument. 

“It is well, gentlemen,” said the Provost Tristan, who 
%as aware of the King's nervous apprehension of disaffec- 
|ion Creeping in among his Guards — "You know/ as you 
lay, your privileges, and it is not my duty tb have brawls 

'^th ' the King's Guards, if it is to be avoided. But 1 will 

' 

^ IlgiriorQusIy used of the hangman’s rope^ So in the phrase 
. “ Tyburn tippet,*' which Scott has in KenilwgHb^ Chap. in. , 
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report this matter for the King’s own deefeion; and I would 
lidve y(;u to be aware, that, in domg so, I act more mi’idly 
than perh.ips my duty warrants me.” 

So saying, he put his troop into motion, while the 
Archers, remaining on the spot, held a hasty consultation 
what was next to be done. 

“\Ve must report the matter to T.ord Crawford, our 
C.aplain, in the first jfiace, and have the young fellow’s name 
put on the roll.” 

“ lUit, gentlemen, and rny worthy friends and pre- 
servers,” said Quentin, with some hesitation, ‘‘I have not 
yc‘l detei mined whether to take service \vith you or no.’” 

‘‘I’hen settle in your own mind,” said his uncle, 
“whclhtT you choose to do so, or be hanged — for I jiroinise 
you, that, nephew of mine as yon are, I see no other chance 
of your ’scaping the gallows.” 

I’his was an unanswerable argument, and reduced 
Quentin at once to ac([niescc in what he might have other- 
wise considered us no very agreeable proi)osal ; l'»ut the 
recent escape from the halter, which had been actually 
around his neck, would probably have reconciled him to 
a worse alternative than was proposed. 

“lie must go home with us to our caserne,” said 
Cunningliarn ; “there is no safety for him out of our 
bounds, whilst these man-hunters are prowling about.” 

“May 1 not then abide for this night at the hostelry 
where 1 breakfasted, fair uncle?” said the youth — thinking, 
perhaps, like many a new recruit, that even a single night 
of freedom was .something gained. 

“ Yes, fair nephew,” answered his uncle, ironically, 
“tlKit we may have the ]deasiire of fishing you out of 
some canal or moat, or perhaps out of a loop of •the Loire, 
knit up in a sack, for the greater convenience of swimming 
— for that is like to be the end on’t. — The Provost- Marshal 
siuilctl on us when we parted,” continued he, addressing 
Cunningham, “and that is a sign his thoughts were 
dangerous.’’ 

“I care not for his danger,” said Cunningham; “such 
game as we are beyond his bird-bolts. Bui 1 would have 
ihee tcU the wliole to the Devil’s Oliver, who is always 
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a good friend to* the Scottish Guard, and will sec Father 
Louis before the PruvoSt ran, for he is to shave him lo- 
inoirow.” 

*‘But hark you,” said Balafre, “it is ill going to Oliver 
empty-handed, and I am as bare as the birch in December.” 

“So aie vve all,” said Cunningham — “Oliver must not 
scruple to take our ScoLlish words for once. We will make 
up something handsome among us against the next pay-day; 
and if he expects to share, let me tell you, the pay-day will 
come about all the sooner.” 

“And now for the Chateau,” said Balafre ; “and my 
nephew shall tell us by the way how he brought the Provost- 
Marshal on his sliouldors, that we may know how to frame 
our report both to Crawford and Oliver h” 

^ bcc Autlioi'i notes ill ciut of text:-- Note IV. 
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THE ENROLiVlENT. 


Justice of Peace. — Here, hand me down the Statute — read the 
articles— 

Swear, kiss flie book -subscribe, and be a hero; 

Drawing a portion from the public stock 

For deeds of valour to be done hereafler — 

Sixpence per day, subsistence and arrears. 

The Recruiting Officer* - 

An attendant upon the Archers having been dismounted^" 
Quentin Durward was accommodated witli his horse, and",' 
in company of his martial countrymen, rode at a round pace, 
tinvards the Castle of Plessis, about to become, although 
on liis own part involuntarily, an inhabitant of that gloomy . 
fortfbSs, the outside of which had, that morning, struck hirn.; 
with so much surprise. 

In the meanwhile, in answer to his uncle's repeated' 
interrogations, he gave him an ex^ct account of the accideut 
which had that morning brought him into so much dange^j ; 
Although be himself saw nothing in his narrative save whaC 
was affecting, he found it was received with much laughteC 
by his escort. 

** And yet it is no good jest either,” said his unclef 
what, in the devil’s name, could lead the senseless boy tQ^ 
meddle with; the body of a cursed misbelieving Jewislg 
Moorish p%an ? 

'‘Had heV quarrelled with the Marshals-mcn about 
pretty wench, as Michael of Moffat did, there had beciif! 
more sense ih'it?C‘*aid Cunningham. 

I think It tpuclies our honour, tliat Tristan, arid 
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his people preteTid to confound our Scottish bonnets with 
(hese pilfering vagabo^i/Ts’ tocques and turbands^ as they call 
therq/’ saijd Lindesay — “If they have not eyes to see the 
diffi^rence, they must be taught by rule of hand. But it\s 
"ipy belief, Tiistan but pretends to niistiike, that he may 
^snap up the kindly Scots that come over to see their 
kinsfolks.” 

^ 4“ May I ask, kinsman,” said Quentin, “ what sort of 
-people these are of wnom you speak?” 

■ In troth you may ask,” said his uncle, “ but I know 
not, fair nephew, who is able to answer you. Not 1, I am 
sure, although I know, it may be, as much as other people ; 
but they have appeared in this land within a year or two, 
ju.st as a flight of locusts might doh” 

:)'/‘Ay,” said Linde.say, “and Jacques Bonhomme (that 
;,is pur name for the peasant, young man, — you will learn 
bur way of talk in time), — honest JacqucJsi, I say, cares little 
what wind either brings them or the locusts, so he but 
knows any gale that would carry them away again.” 

‘‘Do they do so much evil?” asked the young man. 

V “Evil? — why, boy, they are heatlicus, or Jews, or 
:,Mahommedans at the least, and neither worship Our Lady 
^nbr the Saints” — (crossing himself) — “and steal what 
'they can lay hands on, and sing, and tell fortunes,” ^added 
-Cunningham. 

“And they say there are some goodly wenches amongst 
'^IheSe women,” said Guthrie j “ but Cunningham knows 
that best.” * 

' “ How, brother ! ” said Cunningham ; “ I trust ye mean 
,me no reproach?” 

^ “I am sure I said ye none,” answered Guthrie. 

will be judged by the company,” said Cunningham. 
— ^«Ye said as much as that I, a Scottish gentleman, and 
^living within pale of holy church, had a fair friend among 
, these off-scourings of Heathenesse^” 

,“Nay, nay,” said Balafre, “he did but jest — We will 
have/ no quarrels among comrades.” , 

fc\ye must have- no such jesting then,” said Cunning- 

y See AiiUior's notvf* at cttd of texti'^Note IV> 
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hnni, murmuring as if he had been speaking to his own 
l)c‘ard. * 

“ lie then‘ siH'li vagabonds in other lands than I'Yance ? '" 
said Lind(',say. 

“Ay, in good sooth, arc there —dribes of them have 
a])pcar(id in (Germany, and in Spain, and in England,” 
atiswcred fialalrd. “Ey the blessing of good Saint Andrew, 
Scotland is free of them yet.” 

“Scotland,” said Cunningham, “is too cold a country 
for locusts, and too poor a country for thieve.s.” 

“Or iJcrhaps John Highlander will suffer no thieves to 
thrive there but his own,” .said Guthrie. 

“I lot you all know,” said Ealafre, “that I come from 
the l)rai)S of Angus, and have gentle Highland kin in (Vien- 
isla, and 1 will not have the Highlanders slandered.” 

“You will not deny that they are cattle-lifters?” said 
Guthrie, 

“'To drive a spreagh, or so, is no thievery,” said 
Ealafic, “and that J will maintain wlu'n and Itow you 
dare'.” 

“ For shame, comrade ! ” said Cunningham. “ Who 
quarrels now?— die young man .should not see siudi niiu' 
iiu\constiiiclion.---(Jome, here we are at the Chateau. I 
will bestow a runlet of wine to have a rouse in friendship, 
and drink to Scotland, Highland and f^owland both, if you 
will meet me at dinner at my cjuarters,” 

“ Agreed —agreed,” said lialafre; “and I will bestow 
another, to wash away unkindncs.sT and to drink a health to 
my neplunv on his first entrance to our corps.” 

At their approach, the wicket was opened, and the draw^- 
bridge f'll. Gne by one they entered; but when Quentin 
appeared, the scntinelb cro.s.sed their pikes, and coTnina^dcd 
him to stand, while hows were bent, and harquebusses 
aimed at him from the walls — a rigour of vigilance used, 
notwithstanding that the young stranger came m company 
of a party of the garrison, nay, of the very body which 
furnished the sentinels who were then upon duty. 

1 Then and later the Highlanders made many a raid on ihc 
I.owlanders, and “lifted” cattle. In The Lady of the Lake Scott 
path a jUfcti^'c; tion of raiding into the mouth of I'todeiick Dhii (v. vii.). 
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Lc IJalafrc, \flio had remained by his nephew’s side on 
purpose, gave the necessary explanations, and, aftci some 
considerable hesitation and delay, the youth was conveyed 
under a strong guard to the Lord Crawford’s apartment 

This Scottish nobleman was one of the last relics of the 
gallant band of Scottish lords and knights who had so long 
and so truly served Charles VT. in those bloody wars which 
decided the independence of the French crown, and the 
expulsion of the EngLsh. lie had fought, when a bcjy, 
abreast with Douglas and with Tuehan, bad ridden ])eneath 
the banner of the Maid of Arc, and was perhaps one of the 
last of those associates of vSeottish chivalry who had so 
willingly drawn their swoids for the //mr-de-Zys^ against their 
“auld enenn'es of England.” Changes which had taken 
place in the Scottish kingdom, and perhaps his having 
become habituated to French climate and manners, had 
induced the old Baron to resign all thoughts of returning to 
his native counlry, the rather that the high office which he 
held in the household of Louis, and his own frank and loyal 
character, had gained a consideralile ascendency over the 
King, who, though in general no ready believer in human 
virtue or honour, trusted and confided in those of the Lord 
Crawford, and allowc'd him the greater influence, because 
he was never known to interfere excepting in matters which 
concerned his charge. 

Balafre and Cunningham followed Durward and the 
guard to the apartment of their officer, by whose dignified 
appearance, as well as wi^h the respect paid to him by these 
proud soldiers, who seemed to rcs[)ect no one else, the 
young man was much and strongly impressed. 

Lord Cirawford was tall, and through advanced age had 
bcc^m(i flaunt and thin ; yet retaining in his sinews the 
strength, at least, if not the elasticity, of youth, he was able 
to endure the weight of his armour during a march as well 
as the youngest man who rode in his band. He was hard- 
favoured, with a scarred and weatherbeaten countenance, 
and an eye that had looked upon death as his playfellow in 
thirty pitched battles, but which nevertheless expressed a 
calm contempt of danger, rather than the ferocious courage 
of a mercenary soldier. His tall erect figure was at present 
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wrapped in a loose chamber-gown, securecf around him by , 
his buff belt, in which was suspended his richly-hilte^l 
poniard. lie had round his neck the collar and badge oi 
the order of Saint Michael. He sat upon a couch covered , 
with deer’s hide, and with spectacles on his nose (then" d * 
recent invoition), was labouring to read a huge manuscript; ' 
called the Ro^^ier dc la Guerre^ a code of military and civil 
policy which Louis had compiled for the benefit of his son ; 
the Dauphin, and upon which he was desirous to have the 
Opinion of the oxperiiaiced Scottisli warrior. 

Lord Crawford laid his book somewhat peevishly aside ' 
upon the entrance of these unexpected vi^,itors, and de- 
mand(‘d, in his broad nnlional dialect, “ What, in the foul 
fiend’s nanu?, they lacked now?” 

Le Balafre, with more respect than perhaps he would 
have shown to I.ouis himself, stated at full length the 
civcunislanccs in which his nephew was placed, and humbly 
requested bis Lordship’s prelection. T.ord Crawford listened 
very attenlivc-ly. lie could not but smile at the simplicity 
witli which the youth had interfered in behalf of the hanged ‘ 
criminal, but he shook his head at the account which he' 
received of the luflle betwixt the Scottish Archers and the 
Provosl-AFarsbal’s guaKp. 

‘‘How often,” he said, “will you bring me such ill-.,, 
winded pirns to ravel out? How often must I tell you, 
and especially both you, T^udovic Lesly, and you, Archie 
Cunningham, that the foreign soldier should bear himself ' 
modestly and decorously towards tiiie people of the country, 
if you \YOuld not have the whole dogs of the town at your, 
heels? However, if you must have a bargain, I would 
rather it were with that loon of a Provost than any one else p 
and I blame you less for tins onslaught than for other ^rays 

^ Such disputes between the Scots Guards, and the other constituted v, 
authorities of the ordinary military corps, often occurred. In 1474, ^ 
two Scotsmen liad been concerned in robbing John Pensart, a 
monger, of a large sum of money. They were accordingly apprehemled J r 
by Phifip du Pour, Piovost, with some of his followers. But ere lliey„'^ 
could lodge one of them, called Mortimer, in the prison of thd^ 
Chastellet. they wer^ atracked by two Archers of the King’s Scottish^': 
Guard, who rescued tiic prisoner.— See Chronique de Jean de Troyes, . 
at the said vepf, 1474. — ScoTT. 
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lliat you have nAde, Ludovte, for it was but natural and 
feindlike to help your y<^ng kinsman* This simple bairn 
miist^Cdme to no skaith neither; so give me the roll of 
the company yonder down from the shelf, and we will 
evdh add his name to the troop, that he may enjoy the 
'privileges.” 

, ^‘May it please your T.ordship” — said Durward 

if jg lad crazed ? ” exclaimed his uncle — “ Would you 
speak to his Lordship, w ithout a question asked ? ” 

? /“Patience, I.udovic,” said Lord Crawford, “and let us 
'h^r what the bairn has to say.” 

' “ Only this, if it may please your Lordship/' replied 

, Quentin, “ that I told my uncle formerly 1 had some doubts 
about enteriiv^ this service. I have now to say that they 
are entirely removed, since I have se<ui the noble and 
“experienced commander under wliom I am to serve ; for 
there is authority in your look.” 

“ Weel said, my bairn,” said the old Lord, not insensible 
; to the compliment ; “ we have had some experieiice, had 
God sent us grace to improve by it, both in service and in 
Command. There you stand, Quentin, in our honourable 
corps of Scottish Bodyguards, as esquire to your uncle, and 
^serving under his lance. I trust you will do well, for you 
fkiiould be a right man-at-arms, if all be good that is up- 
come ^ and you are come of a gentle kindred. — Ludovic, 
"you will see that your kinsman follow his exercise diligently, 
fpr we will have spears breaking one of these days.” 

^ “ By my hilts, and !• am glad of it, my Ix^rd — this 

peace makes cowards of us all. I myself feel a sort of 
decay of spirit, clo.sed up in this cursed dungeon of a 
Castle.” 

“Well,* a bird whistled in my ear,” continued J.ord 
Crdwford, “ that the old banner will be soon dancing in the 
field again.” 

“ I will drink a cup the deeper this evening to that very 
said Balafre. 

“Thou wilt drink to any tune,” said Lord Crawford; 

T, ^ That is, if your courage corresponds with your personal appear^ 
^cef—ScoTT. 
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‘‘and I fear rno, TakIovIc, you will drink T)iltcr browst of 
your own brewing one day.” • 

Lesly, a little abashed, replied, “that it had not been 
his wont for many a day ; but his Lordship knew the use 
of the eompan)', to have a carouse to the health of a new 
comrade.” 

“dViie,” said the old lead(ir, “I li.id forgot the occasion. 
[ will send a few stoii])s of wine to assist )our carouse; but 
let it be over hy sunset. xAnd, hark ye — let the soldiers for 
duty be carefully pricked off; and sc(i that none of them be 
more or less jiartakers of your debauch.” 

“ Your l.ordship shall bo lawfully obeyi‘d,” said laidovic; 
“and your health duly remembered.” 

“ rerhat)s,” said Lord Crawford, “ 1 may look in myself 
upon your mirth- -just to see that all is carried decently.” 

“Your Lordship shall be most dearly welcome,” said 
Ludovio; and the whole party retreated in high spirits to 
proi)are for their military banquet, to which Lesly invited 
about a st'orc of his comrade.s, who were pretty much in the 
habit ot making their mess together. 

A soldier^s fesuval is generally a very exUsupore affair^ 
providing tlu're is enough of meat and drink to he had ; 
but on the present occasion, Faidovio bustled about to p-o- 
curc some better wine tlian ordinary; observing, that the 
“old I/Ord was the surest gear in their aught, and that while 
he preached sobriety to them, he himself, after drinking at 
the royal table as much wane as he could honestly come by, 
never omitted any creditable o^oportunity to fill up the 
evening over the wine-pot ; so you must prejiare, comrades,” 
he said, “to hear the old hi.sturies of the battles of Vernoil 
and Beiugek” 

The Gothic apartment in which tlicy generally niej: was, 
therefore, hastily put into the best order; their grooms Were 
dispatched to collect green rushes to spread upon the floor ; 
and banners, under which the Scottish Guard had marched 

^ In both these bnttlcs, the Scotti'^h auxiliaries of Fiauce, under 
Siewajt, Earl of Buch.'in, were distinguished. At Bcauge thry weie 
victorious, killing the Duke of Clarence, licniy Vth’s biothcr, and 
cutting off his army. At Vernoil they were defeated, and nearly 
CNtirpated.— Scot r. 
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to battle, or whicfi they bad taken from the cncmius’ ranks, 
were displayed, by way of taj^estry, over the table, and 
around the walls of the chamber. 

The next point was, to invest the young recruit as 
hastily as possible with the dress and appropriate arms of 
the (hiaid, that he might appear in every respect the sharer 
of its important privih ges, in virtue of which, and by the 
support ot his coumryin^'n, he might freely brave the power 
and the disph'asure of the Trovost-Marslial — although the 
one was known to he as formidable as the other was un- 
relenting. 

I'he banquet was joyous in the highest degree; and the 
guests gave vent to the whole current of their national 
partiality on K('eiving into their ranks a recruit from their 
beloved father- land. (Jld Scottish songs were sung, old 
talcs of Scottish heroes told— the ai'hievcments of their 
lathers, and the sceiu'S in which they were wrought, were 
recalled to mind : and, for a time', the rich plains of 
Touraine seemed conveited into the mountainous and 
sterile legions of Caledonia. 

When their enthuvsiasm was at high flood, and each was 
endeavouring to say something to enhance the dear re- 
membrance of vScotland, it received a new impulse from the 
arrival of Lord Crawfoid, who, as Le halafre had well 
pro])lu‘sied, sal as it were on thorns at the royal board, 
until an uiipoilnniiy o('eiirred of making his escape to the 
revelry of his own countrymen. A chair of state had been 
reserved for him at the upper end of the table; for, accord- 
ing to tin* manners of the age, and th(; constitution of that 
i)ody, although their leader and commander under the King 
and Higli (Jonslable, the members of the corps (as we 
shoul4 now say, the privates) being all ranked as noble 
by birth, their Captain sat with them at the same table 
without impropriety, and might mingle when he chose in 
dieir testivity, without derogation from his dignity as com- 
mander. 

At present, however, Lord Crawford declined occupying 
the Seat prepared for him, and4)idding them “hold them- 
selves merry,” stood looking on the revel with a countenance 
which seemed greatly to enjoy it. 

M. g. u 
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‘‘Let him alone/^ whispered Cunnin^ani to Lindesay, 
as the latter offered tlie wine to ^their noble Captain, “ let 
bun alone - -hurry no maiLs ( atlle — let him take it of his 
own accord.” ^ n 

In fact, the old Lord, Avho at first smiled, shook his ' 
head, and placed the untastcd wine-oup before him, began" 
presenlly, as if it were in absence of mind, to sip a little of 
the contents, and in doing so, fortunately recollected that it 
would be ill-luck did he not drink a draught to the health of 
the gallant lad who had joini'd them ibis day. The pledge 
was filled, and answered, as may be well supposed, with 
many a joyous slunit, when the old leadiT proceeded to 
acquaint them that he had possessed Master Cjliver with an’ 
account of what had })asscd that day; “And as, ' he saide 
“the scraper of chins hath no gieat love foi the stretcher of. 
throats, he has joined me in obtaining from the King an 
order, commanding the Provost to suspend all proceedings,. . 
under whatever pretence, against Quentin Durvvarcl ; and 
to respect, on all occasions, the privileges of the Scottish > 
Guard.” 

Ancitlier shout broke forth, the cups were again filled 
till the wine sparkled on the brim, and there was an acclaim, , 
to the health of the noble Lord (Jrawford, the brave con-^'; 
servator of the privileges and rights of his countrymem •' 
'J'he good old I.ord could not but in courtesy do reasoh ' 
to this pledge also, and gliding into the ready chair, as it ' 
were without reflecting what lie was doing, he caused 
Quentin to come up beside him, and assailed him with 
many more questions concerning the state of Scotland, and ’ 
the great families Iheie, than he was well able to answer;, 
while ever and anon, hi the course of his queries, the ' 
good Lord kissed the wine- cup by way of parenthesis, re- ' 
marking, that sociality became Scottish gentlemen, but that 
young men, like Quentin, ought to ])iactise it cautiously,;: 
lest it might degenerate into excess; upon which occasioh> 
he uttered many excellent things, until his own tongue, 
although employed in the praises of temperance, began to/'- 
. articulate something thicker than usual. It was now thati '; 
while the military ardour of the company augmented ivith " 
each llagbn which they emptied, Cunningham called on 
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them to, drink the^ speedy hoiking of tho Onflanwie' (the 
royal banner of Fiance).* 

*;^'And a bueze of Burgundy to fan it!” echoed 
Lindesay. 

‘‘ With aU^ the soul that is left in this worn body do 
I accept thl^ledgc, bairns,” echoed Lord Crawford; “and 
^is old 1 trust I may sec it flutter yet. Hark ye, 

(for wine had made him something communis 
cative.) “ye are all true servants to the French crown, 
.pndWiRferefore should ye not know there is an envoy come 
froiirDuke Ciharles of Burgundy, with a message of an 
angry favour." 

“I saw the Count of Crevecreuds equip.ige, horses and 
retinue,” said another of the gu(‘sts, “down at the inn 
yonder, at the Mulberry Grove. They say the King will 
jiot admit him into the Castle.” 

“Now, Heaven send him an ungracious answer!” said 
‘(Suthrie; “but what is it he complains of?” 

_ “A world of grievances upon the frontier,” said Lord 
Ctawford: “and latterly, that the King hath received under 
his protection a lady of his land, a young Countess, who 
hath fled from Dijon, because, being a ward of the Duke, 
,he,wotild have her ma»Ty liis favourite, Campo-basso.” 

“And hath she actually come hither alone, my Lord?” 
'.said Lindesay. 

“ Nay, not altogether alone, but with the old Countess, 
her kinswoman, who hath yielded to her cousin's wishes 
in this matter.” 

“And will the King,” said Cunningham, “he being the 
'Duke's feudal sovereign, interfere between the Duke and 
his ward, o\ er whom Charles hath the same right, which, 
were he himself dead, the King would have over the 
heiiess of Burgundy?” 

“The King will be ruled, as he is wont, by rules of 
policy ; and you know,” continued Crawford, “ that he hath 
not publicly received these ladies, nor placed them under 
the protection of his daughters, the Lady of Beaujeau, or 

1 Ckigiiially^the banner of the Abbey of St penis. It was a scarlet 
pennbn fastened to a gilt lance. « 

9 -2 
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tlie Princess Joan, so, doubtless, he ^ill be guided by 
circnnistunces. lie is our master-— but it is no tieason to 
say, he will ( liase wilh the hounds, and run with the hare, 
with any in ( hristendom.” 

“Put th(' Duke of burgundy understands no such 
doubling,’’ said Cuiininglrini. 

“No,’’ answered the old Lord; “and, therefore, it is 
likely to make woik betwven th(‘ni.” 

“ Well -- Saint Andrew further tht* fray !” said Le balafrL\ 
“ T had it foret(;ld me ten, ay, twa-aty years simc', lluit ‘f was 
to make the fortune of my lujuse by marriag<‘. W ho know'.^. 
what may haiipen, if once wc (‘ome to fight tor honour and 
ladit 'i’ love, as they do in iho old nauaimts?” 

“77/6'// name ladies’ love, with siu'h a trench in thy 
visage!” said Giuhiie. 

“As w’(-‘ll not love at all, as love a bohemian woman 
of lleathmiesse,” ndorled Le P.alafre* 

“Hold theie, eonuades,” said Loid Crawfoid; “no 
tilting with shai]) weapons, no jesting with keen scoffs — 
friends all. And for the lady, she is loo wealthy to fall 
to a poor Sccjltish lord, or 1 w'ould put in my owai claim, 
fourseoie ycvtrs and all, or not veiy far from it. but 
here is her health, nevertheless, for they say she is a lamp 
of beauty.” 

“ I think I saw her,” said another soldier, “ when 1 was 
upon guard this morning at the inner barrier; hut she was 
more like a dark lantern than a lamp, for she and another 
were brought into llie Chateau In close litters.” 

“Shame! shame! Arnot 1” said T.ord (Jrawford; “a 
soldier on duty should say nought of what he sees, besides,” 
he added after a pause, his owai curiosity prevailing over 
the show of discipline which he had thouglit it nt‘cessary 
to exert, ‘‘why should these litters contain this very same 
Countess Isabelle de Croye?” 

“Nay, my I^ord,” replied Arnot, “1 know nothing of it 
save this, that my couLelier was airing my horses in the 
road to the village, and fell in with Doguin the muleteer, 
who brought hack the litters to the inn, for they belong 
to th(^ fellow of the Mulberry Grove yonder— he of the 
Lleurvie-Lys, I mean — and so Doguin asked Saunders Steed 
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ro take a cup of wine, as they were acquainted, wlnV'h ho 
was no doubt willing enoi^h to do” 

‘’No doubt -n(^ doubt,” said the old Lord; “it is 
a thing' I wish were corrected among you, gentlemen ; but 
all your grooms and (outeliers, and jackmen, as we should 
call them in Scotland, art' hut too ready to take a cup ot 
wine with any one — It is a thing pciilous in war, and must 
he amended, liul, And’cw Arnot, this is a long tale ot 
yours, and we will cut it with a drink; as the Highlander 
says, Skeoih dock nan skiat^: and that’s good (laelic. — 
Here is to the (aumless Tsabellc of (’roye, and a belter 
husband to her than Campo basso, wdio is a base Italian 
cullion ' And now, Andrew Arnot, what said the muleteer 
to this )i‘oman of thine* ?” 

“V\'hy, he told him in see reey, if it pkaise your Lord- 
ship,” continued Arnot, “that these hvo ladies whom he 
had pre'sciuly beleire (onvo}ed \\[) to the (aistle in the 
close lilU'i's, wen; great ladies, ^Yho had been living in 
secret at his inast(*r’s house for some days, and that the 
King had visited them more than once very privately, and 
had done tlu*m gieat honour; and that they had fled up 
to the (’a^'lle, as he believed, for fear of the Count de 
Crevecanir, the Duke of JIurgundy’s ambassador, whose 
approach was just annouiK:ed ny an advanec'd courier.” 

“Ay, Andrc'ov, come you there to me?” said Ciulhrie ; 
“then I will be sworn it wais the Countess whose voice 
1 heard singing to the lute, as I came even now thremgh 
tlie inner court --the sound came; from the bay-windows 
of the DauphiiTs 'lower; and such melody was there as 
no one ever heard before in the (Aistle of Tlessis c»f the 
Park, by my failli, I thought it wms the music of the 
l\my Melus'ina’s’ making. There I stood— though I knew 
your board was covered, and that you were all im]>atient-— 
thc're 1 stood, like*” 

* “(’u1 A t.ile wiili .a djuik”; .ui exprc'^sion iii('d \v1ki^ a m.iii 
p.t'iclies )us hqiior, as /u?n\' 7n7hifi.\ say jn Pi)^liUKl.----SeoTT. 

“ \. fairy lady iiiaincil to Raymond, wlio on .i (cnain day cveiy 
Week niuhl avoid -.cv-ing lirr. ( inc gay lie «hd see her and discovc ivd 
-he w L’i a hcnicnl fiom the w.iist downwards. She left Rayinond, and 
leUiiMcd whenever any of her dc-^cendanls was about to die. • 
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“Lilie an ass, Johnny Guthrie,” saicl his command er ; 
‘•thy long nose smelling the dinner, thy long ears hearing 
the music, and thy short discretion not enabling thee to 
decide Avhich of them thou didst prefer. — Hark ! is not 
that the Cathedral hell tolling to vespers? — Sure it cannot 
be that time yet? — I'he mad old sexton has toll’d even-song ' 
audio ur Luo soon.” 

“In faith, the bell rings but too justly the hour,” said 
Ciinnmgbam ; “yonder the sun is sinking on the west sicl(? 
of the fair plain.” . . 

“Ay,” said the Loid Crawfoid, “is it even so? — Well,' 
lads, we * must live within compass — Fair and soft goes 
far —slow fire makes sweet mall- to be merry and wise is 
a sound provub. — One other rouse to the weal of old 
Scotland, and then each man to liis duty.” : 

The parting-cup was enrptied, and the guests dismissed 
— the stately old Ihiron taking the Balafrc’s arm, under 
pretence of giving him some mstnictions concerning his 
ntphew, but, [lerhaps, in reality, lest his own lofty pace> 
should seem in the public eye less steady than became his' 
rank and high command. A serious countenance did he; 
bear as he passed through the two courts which sey)arated , 
his lodging from the festal chamber, and solemn as the,- 
gravity of a hogshead was the farewell caution, with which*; 
he prayed Luclovie to attend his nephew^s motions, especially.*; 
in the matters of wenches and wine-cups. • 

Meanwhile, not a word that was spoken concerning 
beautiful Countess Lsabelle had escaped the young Durward^-: 
who, conducted into a small cabin, which he was to share" 
with his uncle’s page, made his new and lowly abode, the, 
scene of much high musing. The reader will easily imagin^J 
that the young soldier should build a fine rom£»ice 
such a foundation as the supposed, or rather the assumed^f 
identification of the Maiden of the Turret, to whose lay^. 
he had listened with so much interest, and the fair CUpi' 
beargr of Maitre Pierre, with a fugitive Countess, of 
and wealth, flying from the pm suit of a hated lover, 
flxvourite of an 'r.pprcssive guardian, who abused his feii^T 
power. , There: was an interhide in Quentin’s vision conf' 
cernin^ Maitre Fierr^ who seemed to exercise such aii^hprlty' 
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.even over the for?nidable officer from whose hands he had 
that day, with much difhc'iilty, made his escape. At length 
the youth’s reveries, which had been respected by little 
Will Harper, the companion of his cell, were broken in 
> upon by the return of his uncle, who commanded Quentin 
to bed, that he might arise betimes in the morning, and 
attend him to his Majesty's antechamber, to which he was 
.called by his hour ot dutv, along with five of his comrade. 
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THE K^'VC)y. 

Bt" as liqlitiiing in (lie cyt‘S ol' Fiance; 

For <'jc tliuu ra list icport I vvili lie tlicie. 

The tluindci of my cannon shall he licard — 

So, lienee! Be thou tin* tiunipel of our wrath. 

John. 

1-Iai) sloth been a temptation by whieh Durward was 
easily beset, the noise with which the caserne of the guards 
resounded after the first toll of juimes, had certainly 
banished the siren from his couch ; but the discipline of his 
lather^s to\vcr, and of the convent of Aberbrothiek, had 
taught him to start with the dawn , and he did on his 
clothes gaily, amid the sounding of bugles and llie clash of 
armour, which announced the change of the vigilant guards 
— some of whom were returning to barracks after their 
nightly duty, whilst some were nuirching out to that of the 
morning —and others, again, amongst whom was his uncle, 
were arming for immeil.ate attendance upon the person 
of Louis. Quentin Durward soon put on, with the feelings 
of so young a man on such an occasion, the spier, ulid dress 
and arms appertaining to his new situation ; and his uncle, 
who looked with great accuracy and inteicst to see that he 
was completely fitted out in every respect, did not conta^al 
his satisiaclion at the improvement whicli had been thus 
made in his nephew’s appearance. “ if thou dost piove as 
faithful and bold as thou art well-favoured, 1 shall have in 
thee one ol the handsomest and best esi|uires in the (hiard, 
which cannot but be an honour to thy mother's family. 
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Follow me to tlie prcsencc-channber ; and see Ihou keep 
c1(^-c at my shoulder.’' 

So sayiriii^, he took up a pnrti.san, lari^c, weighty, and 
beautifully inlaid and ornamented, and directing his 
nephew to assume a lighter weapon of a similar description, 
they proceeded to the inner court of the palace, where 
their comrades, who weTc to form the guard of the interioi 
apartments, were aln*ad” drawn up, and under arms -the 
s([uires each standing behind their masters, to whom they 
thus formed a second rank. Here were also in attiaidance 
many yeomen-piickers, with gallant horses and noble dogs, 
on which Quentin looked with such iiupiisitive delight, that 
his untl'* was obligc'd more than once to remind him that 
the animals were not there for lii.^J private amusement, but 
for the King's, who had a stiong passion for the chase, one 
of the few inclinations wliich he indulged, even when 
coming in compelilion with his eoiirsc of jiolicy; being so 
strict a protect or of the game in the royal forests, tliat it 
was currently said, you might kill a man with greater im- 
[uinity than a stag. 

On a signal given, the Oiiards were put into motion 
by the command of Lc J^alafre, who acted as officer upon 
the occasion ; and, after some minutiae of word and signal, 
which all served to show the exlrenu^ and punctilious 
jealousy with whic'h their duty was performed, they marclied 
into the hall of audience, wheie the King was immediately 
expected. 

New as Quentin was td .scenc^s of splendour, the effeci 
o( that which was now before him rather disappointed the 
expectations which he had formed of the biilliancy of a 
( 'ourt. There were household officers, indeed, richly 
aUired^ tiu iC were guards gallantly armed, and there were 
domestics of various degrees : But he saw none of the 
ancient counsellors of the kingdom, none of the high officers 
ot the crown, heard none of the names which in those days 
Sounded an alarum to ehivaliy : saw none either of those 
generals or leaders, who, possessed of tlie lull [irime of man- 
hood, were the strength of France, or of the more youthful 
and fiery nobles, those early aspirants after honour, \\ho 
were her pride. The jealous habits — the reserved uianners 
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— the deep and artful policy of the King, had estranf.ed 
this . splendid circle from the throne, and they werd only 
called around it upon certain stated and formal occasions, ' 
when they went Teluctantly, and returned joyfully, as the 
animals in the fable arc supposed to have approached aridi ; 
left the den of the lion. , , 

th e very few persons who seemed to be thc^re in the 
character of counsellors, were mean-looking men, whose 
countenances sometimes expressed sagacity, but whose man- * 
ners showed they were ealkid into a sphere for wliich their:, 
previous education and liabits had qualified tlieiii but 
indifferently. One or two persons, however, did appear to 5. 
Durward to possess a more noble mien, and the strictness ' 
of the present duty was not such as to prevent his uncle.' 
communicating the names of those whom he thus dis- . 
tinguished. 

With the Lord Crawford, who was in attendance, 
dressed in the rich habit of his offiC(i, and holding a leading 
staff of silver in bis hand, Quentin, as w^ell as the reader^' ’ 
was already acquainted. Among others who seemed' of 
quality, the most remarkable was the Count dc Dunois, the . 
son of that celebrated Dunois, known by the name oP: 
the Bastard of Orleans, who, fighting under the banner^'' 
of Jeanne d’Arc, acted such a distinguished [lart in liberating! 
France from the Englisli yoke, llis son well supported thiS'^, 
high renown which had descended to him from such 
honoured source ; and, notwithstanding his connexion with^. 
the royal family, and his hereditary popularity both with 
nobles and the pco[)le. Dunois had, upon all occasions^’' 
manifested such an open, frank loyalty of character, that h4' 
seemed to have escaped all suspicion, even on the part bf^ 
the jealous LoiiivS, who loved to see him near his person^** 
and sometimes even called him to his councils. Although^^ 
accounted complete in all the exercises of chivalry, 
possessed of much of the character of what was then termed ] 
a perfect knight, the person of the Count was far fror}^', 
being a model of romantic beauty. He was Under 
common size, though veiy strongly built, and his legs^ratfie^:^ 
curved outwards, into that make which is more convenibpL' 
for horseback,* than elegant in a pedestrian. His shoujdeijs 
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were broad, his hair blacic, his comptexion swart liy, his arms 
remarkably long and nervous. The features of his coun- 
tenance were irregular, even to ugliness'^; yet, after all, there 
was an air of conscious worth and nobility about the Count 
tie Dunois, which stamped, at the first glance, the character 
of the liigh-born nobleman, and the undaunted soldier. 
His mien was bold aixl upright, his step free and manly, 
and the harshness of ^ is countenance was dignified by a 
glance like an eagk^, and a frowm like a lion. His dross was 
.a hunting suit, rather sumt)tuous than gay, and he acted 
bn most occasions as Grand Huntsman, though we are not 
inclined to believe that he actually held the office. 

, U[K)r’ the arm of his relatioji Dunois, walking with a 
step so slow and melancholy, that he seemed to rest on his 
kinsman and supporter, came Louis Duke of Orleans, the 
first piincc of the blood ro>al (afterwards King, by the 
name of Louis Xf J.), and to whom the guards and attendants 
rendered their homage as such. The jealously-watched 
object of r.ouis’s suspicions, this Prince, who, failing the 
King's offsju'ing, was heir to the kingdom, was not suffered 
to absent himself from Court, and, while residing there, was 
alike denied employment and countenance. The dejection 
wdiich his degraded and almost captive state naturally 
iniprcssed on the deportment of this unfortunate Pripce, 
was at this moment greatly increased, by his consciousness 
that the King meditated, with respect to him, one of the 
most cruel and unjust actions which a tyrant could commit, 
by compelling him to give his hand to the Princess Joan of 
h'rance, the younger daughter of Louis, to whom he had 
been contracted in infancy, but whose deformed person 
rendered the insisting upon such an agreement ,an act of 
ubominablb rigoui. > ' . 

The exterior of this unhappy Prince was in no, respect 
distinguished by personal advantages ; and in mind, he was 
a gentle, mild, and beneficent disposition, qualities which 
\vere visible even through the veil of extreme dejection, 
with which his natural character was at present obscured. 
Quentin observed that the Duke studiou.sly avoided even' 
looking at the Royal Guards, and When he returned their 
salute^ that he kept his eyes bent on the grour^, as if 
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he feared the Ring’s jealousy might have construed that 
gesture of ordinary courtesy, as ifrising from the purpose 
of ostablisliing a separate a)Kl personal interest among 
them. 

Very different was the conduct of the proud Cardinal 
and Prelate, John of Palue, the favourite minister of Louis 
for the lime, wliose rise and character bore as close a 
re.senii)lance to that of Woisey, as the difference betwixt 
the cralty and politic T.ouis, and the headlong and rash 
Henry VIII. of JCngland, would permit. The former had 
raised his minister from the low(^st rank, to the dignity, or at 
least to the emoluments, of Grand Almoner of France, 
loath'd him with heiiefiees, and obtained for him the hat of. 
a (airdinal ; and although he was too cautious to repose in 
the ambitious Paine the unbounded power and trust which 
lienry jdat'ed in Woisey, yet he was more influenced by 
him than by any other of his avowed counsellors. Tlie 
(kirtlinal, ats’ordingly, had not escaped llic error incidental 
to those who are .suddtaily raised to pow'er Irom an ol)scure 
situation, for he entertained a strong persuasion, dazzled 
doubtless Iry the suddenness of his elevation, that his 
capacity was e(|ual to intia meddling with affairs of every 
kind, even those most foreign to his jrrofession and studies. 
Tall and ungainly in his person, he affected gallantr*y and 
admiration of the fair sex, although his manners rendered 
his pretensions abhurd, and his profession marked them as 
indecorous. Some male or female flatterer had, in evil 
hour, possessed him with the idea that there was much 
beauty of contour in a j>air of huge substantial legs, w^hich 
he had derived from his father, a car-man of Limoges, or, 
according to other authorities, a miller of Verdun ; and 
with this idea he had become so infatuated, that he r^lways 
had his cardinal’s robes a little looped up on one side, that 
the sturdy j^rioportion of his limbs might not escape observa- 
tion. As he swept Lliiough the stately apartment in his 
('limson dress and rich cope, he slopped repeatedly to look 
at the arms and appointments of the cavaliers on guaixl, 
asked them several ctueslions in an authoritative tv’jue, and 
took up<3’’. him to censui'e some of them for what he termed 
irregulatifties of discipline, in language to \v'hich these 
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experienced soldiers dared no reply, altliough it was plain 
they listened to it with impatience and with conU'mpt. 

“Is the King aware*,” said Diinois to the ('ardinal, 
“that the ljurgundian I^nvoy is peremptory in demanding 
an audience?’' 

“He is,” answered \hc. C’ardinal ; “and li^ re, as I think, 
comes the all-sullieienl Oliver Oain*, to let us know the 
royal pleasure.” 

As he S[)oke, a remaikahle person, who then divided the 
favour of Louis with the pioud Cardinal himsell, entered 
from the inner apartment, but without any of that impor- 
tant and conse(piential demeanour which marked the full- 
blown dignity of the churchman. On the conlraiy, this 
was a little, pale, meagre man, whose bl.u'k silk jerkin and 
hose, without either ca^al, cloak, or cassock, foimed a dress 
ill quail lied to set off to advantage a very ordinary iierson. 
lie ('arried a silver basin in his iiand, and a napkin Hung 
over his arm indii'ated his menial capacity. Ills visage was 
penetrating and t^uick, although he endeavoured to banish 
such expression from his features, by kec[)ing his eyes fixed 
on the ground, while, with the stealthy and (juiet yiace of a 
cat, he seemed modestly rather to glide than to walk through 
the apartment. JLit though modesty may easily obscure 
worth, it I'annol hide <'Oiirt-favour ; and all attempts to steal 
unpcTceived through the presence ('hamber were vain, on 
the part of one known to have such possession of the 
King's ear, as had been attained by his celebrated barber 
and groom of the chamber, Oliver le Dain, called sonuj- 
limes Oliver le Mauvais, and sometimes Oliver le Jliable, 
epithets derived from the unscrupulous cunning wath which 
he assisted in the execution of the schemes of his master's 
tortuous policy. At present he spoke earnestly for a few 
moments with the Count de Dunois, who instantly left the 
eliamber, while the tonsor glided (juietly liack towards the 
royal apartment whence he had issued, every one giving 
place to him ; which c ivility he only Acknowledged by the 

^ Olivei’s name, or nickname, was Le Diakle, which was bestowed 
oi! liiin by public hatred, in exchange for Lc Daim, or Pe Dain. He 
Was oiiginally the King’s barber, but afterwards a favouiite counsellor, 
—Scott. 
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most humble inclination of the body, excepting in a very 
few instances, where he made one or two pcioOns ll'JC 
subject of envy to all the otlier courtiers by whispering a 
single word in their ear ; and at the same time muttering" 
something of the duties of his place, he escaped from their 
replies, as well as from the eager solicitations of those whp^^ 
wished to attract his notice. Ludovic Lesly had the good 
fortune to be one of the individuals who, on the present./' 
occasion, was hivoured by Oliver with a single word, to-' 
assuie him that his matter was fortunately terminated. ' 

Pieseiitly afterwards, he had another proof of the same 
agreeable tidings ; for (Quentin’s old acquaintance, Tristan ^ 
rHeimite, the Provost- Marshal of the Royal Household, v 
entered the apartment, and came straight to the place where,. 
Le Balafre was posted. This formidable officer’s uniform,/, 
which was very rich, had only the effect of making his' 
sinister countenance and bad mien more strikingly remark- 
able, and the tone which he meant for conciliatory, was like , 
nothing so much as the growling of a bear. The import of > 
nis words, however, was more amicable than the voice in' 
which they were pronounced. He regretted the mistake / 
which had fallen between them on the preceding day, and , 
observed it was owing to the Sieur Le Balafre’s nephew not 
wearing the uniform of his corps, or announcing himself as 
belonging to it, which had led him into the error for which:*, 
he now asked forgiveness. 

Ludovic Lesly made the necessary reply, and as soon 
as Tristan had turned away, obscived to his nephew, that 
they had now the distinction of having a mortal enemy , , 
from henceforward in the person of this dreaded officer. 

“ But we are above his volec — a soldier, said he, “ who docs . 
his duty, may laugh at the Provost-Marshal.” * • ^ , ... 

Quentin could not help being of his uncle’s opinion, for,/j' 
as Tristan parted from them, it was with the look of angry ' 
defiance which the bear casts upon the hunter whose spear, J 
has wounded him. Indeed, even when less strongly moved, 
the sullen eye of this official expressed a malevolence oLf 
purpose which mJxie men shudder to meet his glance ; and 
the thrill of the young Scot was the deeper and more ab- "' 
horrent, ^that he ^eemed to himself still to, feel on liis / 
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shoulders the grasp of the I wo death-doing functionaries of 
this fatal officer. . ' 

„ ^ Meanwhile, Oliver, after he ^ had prowled around the 
room in the stealthy mrmner which we have endeavoured to 
, describe, — all, even the highest officcTS, making way for him, 
and loading him with their ceremonious attentions, which 
his modesty seemed dei^irous to avoid, — again entered the 
: inner apartment, the doc s of which were presently thrown 
open, and King Louis entered the presence-chamber. 

Quentin, like all otheis, turned his eyes upon liim ; and 
started so suddenly, that he almost dropt his weapon, when 
he recognised in the King of France that silk- merchant, 
’Mattre I'ii rre, who had been the companion of his morning 
walk. Singular suspicions respecting the real rank of 'this 
^person had at different times crossed his thoughts; but 
^this, the proved reality, was wilder than bis wildest con- 
/jectiirc. 

'Vhe stem look of his uncle, offended at this breach of 
the decorum of bis office, recalled him to himself; but not 
a little was he astonished when the King, whose quick eye 
had at once discovered him, walked straight to the place 
where he was jjosted, without taking notice of any one else.- 
— “So,’’ he said, “young man, I am told you have been 
^brawling on your first arrival in 'Fouraine ; but I pardon 
• you, as it was chiefly the fault of a foolish old merchant, 
who thougln your Caledonian blood required to be heated 
in the morning with Vm de Beaulnc. If I can find him, 1 
will make him an example to those who debauch my Guards. 
— BalafreV’ he added, speaking to Lesly, “your kinsman is 
a fair youth, though a fiery. We love to cherish such 
spirits, and mean to make more than ever we did of the 
, brave ^len who are around us. Let the year, day, hour, 
^ and minute of your nephew’s birth be written down, and 
•given to Oliver Dain/’ 

Lc Tkilafre bowed to the ground, and rc-assumed his 
erect military position, as one who would show by ^ his 
demeanour bis proini)titude to act in the King’s quarrel or 
.di^fence. Quentin, in the meantime, recovered from his 
first surprise, studied the King's appearance more att6n- 
' tively, 'and was surprised to find how * differently he now, 
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conslrucd his deportment and features tlfan he had done at 
their first iritt*rview. * 

'rhese \V(Te not much changed in exterior, for Louis, 
always a srorner of outward show, wore, on the present 
occasion, an old dark-blue hunting-dress, not much bet'rer 
than the plain burgher-suit of the preceding day, and 
garnished with a huge rosary of ebony, which had been 
sent to him [>y no less a personage than the (hand Seignior’, 
with an attestation that it had been used by a Coptic'-* her- 
mit on Mount la banon, a [)crsonage of profound sanctity. 
And instead of his cap with a single image, he now wore a 
hat, the band of which was garni'shed with at least a doiien 
of little paltty figures of saints stampcal in lead. lUit those 
eyes, whicli, according to Quentin's former impassion, only 
twinkled with the love of gain, had, now^ that they w'ere 
known to be tlie property of an able and powerful monarch, 
a piercing and majestic glance; and those wrinkles on the 
brov/, which lie had supposed were formed during a long 
scries of petty scJiemes of commerce, seemed now the 
furrows which sagacity had worn while toiling in meditation 
uiion the fate of nations. 

Presently after the Ling’s apjiearance, the Princesses of 
France, with tlie ladies of their suite, entered tlie apartment., 
With the eldest, afterwards married to Peter of iJoiirbon, 
and known in French history by the name of the Lady of 
Peaujeau, our story has but little to do. She was tnll, and 
rather handsome, possessed eloipjcnce, talent, and mucli of 
her father’s sagacity, who reposv‘d great conlidence in her, 
and loved her as \vell peihajis as he loved any one. 

The younger .sister, the unfortunate Joan, the destined 
bride of the Luke of Orleans, advanced timidly by the side 
of her si.ster, con.scious of a total want of thbse (i^Kternal 
qualities whjch women are most desirous of possessing, or 
being thought to possess. She was pale, thin, and sickly in 
her complexion; her shape visibly bent to one side, and 
lier gait so unequal that she might be called lame. A fine 
set of teeth, and eves which were expressive of melancholy, 

’ The SuU.'in of Turkey. So also in Chap, xxxiii. 

^ Belonging' to a Christian sect of Egyptian origin. 
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softness, and rcsij^Uitjon, with a quantity of light brown 
Iqckfti, were the only redeeming points which flattery itsclt 
have daicd to number, to countcraet the genei il 
hom^hftess of her fa< e and figuic To complete the picture, 
jt was easy to remaik, from the Princess’s negligence in 
(Jress, and the timidity ct hei manner, thit she bad an 
^unusual and distressing consciousness of her o \n plainness 
of lappearanct, and did xiOt dare to make any of those 
attempts to nitncl by m mners 01 by art what nature had left 
amiss, or in my other w ly to c \ert a power of pleasing 
The King (who loved her not) st( ppt d hastily to her as she 
^tered “How now’” he said, “om woi Id contemning 
QaughUi \re 'ou robed foi a hunting party, or fot the 
convent, tl IS mom mg ^ bpcak -mswer” 

^ ‘Toi which youi highness pleases, sire,” s ud the Piineess, 
''SCatce raising her voice above hei breath 
* ** Ay, doubtless, you would persu ide me it is your desire 

^to quit the C ourt, Join, and i enounce the world and itt, 
iVamtics — Hi’ maiden, wouldst thou have it thought that 
^^e, the first boin of IIol> Church, would refuse our daughter 
]to Heaven? Our I ady and Saint Mai tin foibid we should 
refuse the offering, were it worthy of the altar, or were thy 
^vocation m tiuth tliithcrward ’ ’ 

So saying, the King crossed himself devoutly, looking, m 
^the mcantinu, as ippeaied to Quentin, very like a cunning 
vassal, who was depitcidUng the merit of something which 
^ne was desirous to keep to himself, m oider that he might 
Stmd e\cu>cd for not offeimg it to his chief or supcnoi 
^M)ires he thus play the hvjiocriU with Heaven/* thought 
Ouiwaid, “and sport with God and the Saints, as hq may 
satfly do with men, who dare not search his n'ature too 
^do.elv^.” 

Louis meantime resumed, after a moment*s m€intal devo- 
tion-— “No, fair daughter, I and another know your real 
^txunl betur Hal lair cousin of Orkans, do "we not? 
jVppioacb, lur ‘Nil, and lead this devoted vestal qf ours to 
ghei horse, 

^ Orleans started when the King spoke, and hastened to 
Obey bim, but with such piecipitation of step and con- 
msion^ tfi^t Louis called out^ cousin, reii^ your 

M. Q.4 ‘ 
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gallnntry,and look before you. — Why, what a headlong ni atter 
a gallant’s haste is on some occasions 1 -You had wcllnigh 
taken Anne’s hand instead of her sister’s.— Sir, must 1 give 
Joan’s to yon myself?” 

The unhappy Trinee looked np, and shuddered like a 
child, when fon'ed to toiu'h something at which it has in- 
stinctive honor- then making an effort, took the hand, 
which the Pjincc^ss neither gave nor yet withheld. As they 
stood, hci tadd damp fingeis eiudosed in liis tiembling hand, 
with their eves looking on the ground, it would have been 
diffaailt to say which of these two vnnthful beings was 
rendered more ntteiU miserable' -the Duke, who felt him- 
self fcttenal to the object of his avei>,ion by bonds which 
lie duist not tear asiincler, or the imrorlunate young woman, 
who too plainly saw that she was an object of abhorrence 
to him, to gain vvliosi' kindness she would willingly have 
died. 

‘‘And now' to horse, gentlemen and ladies---- We will 
ourselves lead liirth our d<aighter ol lleaujeau,” said the/ 
King; “and (lods blessing and Saint Hubert’s be on onr 
morning sport !’’ 

“ I am, 1 fear, doomed to interrupt it, sire,” said the’ 
ComjHe de Dunois -“the lUirgundian Ivnvoy is before the; 
gates of the Dastle, and demands an audieiu'c.” 

DejHitnds an audience, Dunois?” replied the King — ' 
“ Did you not answaa him, as w'e sent you word by Oliver, 
that W'e were not at leisuie to set' him to-day, - and that 
to-morrow was the festival of Saint Martin, which, please 
Heaven, we would vlisturh by no earthly thoughts, — and 
thtit on the succeeding day w'c were designed for Amboise— 
but that* we would not fail to appoint him as early an 
audience, vvhen we returned, as our pressing ‘affairs would- 
permit?’’ 

“ All this I said,” answered 1 )unois : “ but yet, sire ” 

“ PasqucS‘dieu ! man, what is it that thus slick?> in thy 
throat?” said the King, ‘‘d’his Tlurgundian’s lenus must, 
have been Iwd.of digestion.” 

“Had not my duty, your Grace’s conmumds, and' his' 
charc.A:ter as an Envoy, restrained me,” said Dunois, ^‘he 
should liave tried to digest them himself; lor, by our, Lady 
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of Orleans, T had^iorc mind to have made him eat his own 
wotiis, than to have hroiigat them to your Majesty.” 

' [3ody ol me, Dunois,” said the King, ‘it is strange 
tliat thou, one of the most impatient fellows alive, shoiildst 
have so little synijiathy with thu like infirmity in our 
blunt and fiery ( oiisin, Charles of llurgundy. Why, man, 
1 mind his blusteiing ucssages no more than the towers 
of this Castle regard the whistling of the north-east wind, 
which comes from Jdanders, as well as this brawling 
Envoy.” 

‘Hviiow then, sire,” replied Dunois, “that the Count of 
Crevecccur tarries below, with his retimio of pursuivants 
and trump'Hs, and says that, since your Majesty refuses him 
the audic'iK.c \shich his master has instructed him to demand, 
upon matters of most pressing (onetan, lie will remain theic 
. till midnight, and accost your Majesty at whatever hour 
you are pleased to issue from your (Castle, whether lor 
. business, exercise, or devotion ; and that no consideration, 
except tlic use of absolute force, shall compel him to desist 
fnan this resolution.” 

**He is a fool,” said the King, with much composure. 

Does the hot-headed Hainaulter think it any penance 
; for a man ol sense to remain for twenty-four hours quiet 
' within the walls of liis Castle, when he hath the affairs of a 
' kingdom to ociaqj}' him? I’hese inqiatient coxc'ombs think 
that all men, like themselves, are miserable, save when in 
saddle and stirruf). Let the dogs be put up, and w^ell 
looked to, gentir Dunois —We will hold council to-day, 
instead ot hunting.” 

‘CMy [Jege,” answered Dunois, “you will not thus rid 
yourself ol Litvecceur; for his masters instructions are, 
that if^hc lallvnot this audience which he demands, he 
shall nail his gauntlet to the palisades before the Castle, 
in token ol mortal defiance on tlie part of his master, shall 
leih-^aince the Dulofs fealty to France, and declare instant 
, war.” 

( “Ay,” said Louis, without any percej?tible alteration of 

voice, but Jrowniiig until his piercing dark eyes became 
almost invisible under hi.s shaggy eyebrows, “is it even so? 
will our ancient vassal prove so masterful — ou^ dear 

, . - ,10 — 2 
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cousin treat us thus unTcindly 7— Nay then, Dunois, we nmst 
unfold the Oriflanme^ "and cry hennis Motitjoye^ I 

Marry and amen, and in a most happy hour [*' paid tjrfe 
martial Dunois ; and the guards in the hall, unable 
the same impulse, stnud each upon his post, tj> 

produce a low but distinct sound of clashing ^h^^ 

King cast his eye pioudly round, and, for a n\Qm^1;,1 
thought and looked like his heioic father. 

* Jjut the excitement of the moment picscntly gave 
to the host of poliural considciations, which, at that 
juncture, rendered an optn bnach with burgundy^ SO'^ 
peculiarly perilous Edw^ard IV, a biavc and victoriOjj§, 
king, who had in his own person foiighl thuly battles,'' was" 
now establislied on the thione of lingland, was biotha'tQ! 
the Duchess of burgundy, and, it might well be supposedtiJ 
waited but a ruptuie betw^een his neai connexion and Leju^ 
to carry into Enincc, through the evei 0 ])t n gate of Calai^ 
those arms wIik h had been tiiumphant in the E^glJ^h civir 
wars, and to oblileiate the lecollection of Internal dissensions^ 
by that mpst popular of all occupations amongst the Englis^/ 
an invasion of Jnance. 'To thib considi ration was addc|i^ 
the uneeitain failli of the Duke of Bretagne, and othec' 
weighty subjects of lefkction. So that, after a deep paus' 3 ,* 
when Louis again spoke, althougli in the same tone, it Wj^s^’ 
with an altered spirit. “But God forbid,'' he said, 
aught less than necessity should make us, the Most Christia^l 
King, give cause to the effusion of Christian blood, if arS 
thing short of dishonour may a\crt such a calamity. 
tender our subjects' safety dearer than the ruffle which oup 
own dignity may receive tiom the rude bieath of a malapert 
ambassador who hath j^ierhaps exceeded the errand witljj 
which He was charged. — Admit the Envdy^of Curg^indy ^ 
our presence^^ 

Bmti said the Cardinal Balue. 

^ War ery of the Ftcnch soldiers. Moot;oye is 

l)e the hlUV’‘here St Penis sufteied the joy of martyrdom 
» The Calais from 1347 to 1558 made it 

the Efidist, toi invading army in France- ^ ^ 

3 ATa\ oiirit^^ynig^pf James L of England. Sec 

dm*' tx.jiad ™ 
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True;*' land your enrunonce knoW^eth tha,t they who 
sfcW be exalCed^^ tbe Kmg 
le^i^tdinal spoke an Amen, to Wbich ft*w assented, 
pale cheek of Orleans kindled ^ith abame, 
Wre Supptebbtd his fcchngs so little, as to let 
end of his parti^^an fall heavily on the floor^— d 
5^nt Of impatience ^or which he underwent a bitter 
from the Caidinal with a lectuic on the mode of 
his aims when in puscnce of the Soveieign. The 
f himself sumed unu ually embarrassed at the silence 
him ‘‘You arc pcnsi\e, Dunois,” he said — ^^You 
pprove of our giving way to this hotheaded Envoy.” 

^By no nvau'-k,” said Dunois “I meddle not with 
Matters beyond my sphere I was but thinking of asking a 
£> 09 !tlof your Majosu ^ 

boon, Dunoib -what is it? — You are an uhtrScjilent 
or, and may count on our fivoui ” 

I would, tlicn, your Majesty would send me t(^ Evpiix 
I regulate the cleigy,” said Dunois, with military frankness 
‘<lhat were indeed beyond thy sphere,” rephed the 
|ing, smiling. 

m feht orckr {iriests as well,” replied the Count, “as 
? Lord Bishop of Evieux, or my Lord Cardinal^ if he 
fees the title better, can exercise the soldiers gf your 
djesty^s guard ” 

' The King smiled again, and more mysteriously, while 
whispered Dunois, “ 1 he time may come when you and 
Will regulate the priests together — But this is tor the 
IjCebent a good con< cited animal of a Bishop. Ah, Dunojs ' 
<ome, Rome puts him and other burdens upon ^us*— But 
batiefice, cousin, and shuffle the cards, till our Band is a 
V^ejone*” 

^ The flourish of trumpets in the court yard^ now an- 
r^m<*d the ai rival of the Buigyndian noblem^rt All m 
pr^eiiqe chamber made haste to arratig^^ themselVes 
:^rdmg to their proper places of precedence, the Kmg 
’ daughters remaining in the c^tpp|;th0 f 
jtptint of CrevecOeur, a renownea^id^ " 
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warrior, entered the aimrtment; and, contrary to the usage 
among the envoyvS of friendly ‘ powers, lie appeared all 
armed, excepting his head, in a gorgeous suit ol the most 
su]>erh Milan armour, made of steel, inlaid and embossed, 
with gold, which was wrought into the fantastic taste called - 
the Arabes(iue. Around bis neck, and over his polished 
('iiiiass, hung his master’s order of the (loldcn Fleece, one,;, 
of the most honoured associations of chivalry then known ' 
in Christendom, A handsome page bore his helmet 
behind him, a herald preccd(‘d him, beaiing his letters of , 
ercMence, which he ofleied on his knee to the King; while 
the ambassador himself paused in the midst of the hall, a^. 
if to give all piesent time to admins his lofty look, com-, 
inanding stvTture,aiKl undaunted composuie of countenance 
and manner. 'The rest of his attendants waited in the - 
antechamber, or eouu yard. 

“Approac'h, Seignior Count dc Crevecceiir,” said Louis; ' 
alter a momenrs glance at his commission; “we need not 
our Cousin’s letters of credence, cither 10 intualuce to us a -i 
wariior so well known, or to assure us of your highly.- 
deserved credit with your master. We trust. that your lair' 
partner, who shaics some of our ancestral blood, is in goody 
health. Had you brought her in your hand, Seignior ' 
Count, we might have thought you woie your armour, ori y- 
this unwonted occasion, to maintain the superiority of her . 
charms against the amorous chivalry of France. As it isyy 
we cannot guess the reason of this complete panoply.” 

“Sire,” replied the ambassador, “the Count ol' Creve-? 
ceeur must lament his misfortune, and entreat your forgive- 
ness, that he cannot, on this occasion, leply with such., 
humble deferent'e as due to the royal courtesy with' ' 
which your Majesty has hoiKnired him. But* altliough it ' 
is only the voice of Philip Creveceeur de Cordes which . 
si)eaks, the words which he utters must be those of his^ 
gracious Lord and Sovereign the Duke of Burgundy ’’ 1 

“And what has Crevecceur to say in the words of; ‘ 
Burgundy?” said Louis, with an assumption of sufficiehfcJI, 
dignity. ‘^ Yet hold — remember, that in this presenic^^/ 
Philip Crevecceur de Cordes speaks to him who is his V 
Sovereign’s Sove|gig;p.” < 
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Crevec'c^iir b(tvved,’ nnd then spoke atpiul King ol 
France, the miglity Duke of Burgundy once more sends 
you a written schedule of the wrongs and oppressions com- 
mitted on his frontiers by your Majesty’s garrisons and 
officers f and the fust point of (Mi(tuiry is, whether it is your 
Majesty’s purpose to make lum amends for Ihese-injuries ? ” 
';:The King, looking ^ lightly at the memorial which the 
herald delivered to him upon his knee, said, “These 
matters have be(‘n already long IxTore our Council., Of 
the injuries (‘omplaincid of, some are in rec^uital of those 
sustained by my subjects, some are affirmed without any 
proof, some have bc'eii retaliated by the Duke’s garrisons 
and soldinrs; and il there remain any which fall under 
none of thost^ predicanuaits, we are not, as a Christian 
prince, averse to mak(i satisfaction for wrongs actually 
.sustained by our neighbour, though committed not only 
‘without our ('ountenance, but against oiir cKpress order.” 

“I will convey your ?vfajesty’s answer,” said the 
a^iibassador, “to my most gracious master; yet, let me 
say, that, as it is jn no degn'c different from the evasive 
replies which have already been returned to his just 
complaints, f cannot hope that it will afford the means of 
re-establishing peace and friendshij) betwixt France and 
Burgundy.” 

“Be that at God’s pleasure,” said the King. “It is not 
fbr dread of thy ISIaster’s arms, but for the sake of peace 
only, that I return so temperate an answer to bis injurious 
reproaches. Pr(x:eed with thine errand.” 

“My Master’s next demand,” said the ambassador, “is, 
that your Majesty wall cease your secret and underhand 
dealings with his towns of Ghent, faege, and Malincs. He 
.requests tl'it your Majesty will recall the secret agents 
'tiy whose means the discontents of his good citizens of 
I Flanders are inflamed ; and dismiss from youjr Majesty’s 
dominions, or rather deliver up to the condign punishment 
l^f their liege lord, those traitorous fugitivCvS, who, having fled 
^.from the scene of their machinations, have found too ready 
'a tefuge in Paris, Orleans, Tours, and other French cities.” 

:^‘Say to the Duke of Burgundy,^’ replied the King, 
I J^ow of no such indirect practice.^ as those with 
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- whic,h hf 

France bWj^ fTecitie'nt 'ifetercoWs^^w^^*^ 
i^landehs, fbr tKbi purpose ,qT mutual benefit ijy 
whtA k wbuld .be as much contrary to the t)ukc^g®f®|P 
as mine to interrupt ; and that many 
residence ^n my kingdom, and enjoy the protection' 
laws, for the same purpose ; but none, to our knowledg&^^I^P 
'those of treason or mutiny against the Duke. Procee^J^M 
your message — you have hcaid my answer.'^ 

As ' formerly, Sire, with pain,” replied the CouiU;^ 
Oevecamr; “it not being of that direct or explicit 
which the ’Duke, my maslei, will accept, in atonement^® 
a long train of secret machinations, not the less 
though now disavowed by your Majesty. But I pr6b| 
with niy message. The Duke of Burgundy further requj| 
the King of h’rance to send back to his dominions with^ 
delay, and under a secure safeguard, the persons of IsaB^ 
Countess' of Croyc, and of her relation and guardiartJ'^iL 
C^ouhtess Hameline, of the same family, in respect the 
Coutit^ssTsabellc, being, by the law of the country, and'^ 
fdbdal tenure of her estates, the ward of the said 
of Biirgundy^’hath fled from his dominions, and from dUi. 
charge which he, as a careful guardian, was willing to extend 
over-b^r, i]ijd is here maintained in secret by th ^ 

Franire,l"^ti3 by him fortified in her contuma ^ 

Duke,, her plural lord and guardian, contrary tokhe lap 
of God'and man, as they ever have been acknowledged^ 
civilised ''Europe., — Once more I pause for your Majest^^^ 
reply.”, y: 

y Vpk djd well, Count de Crevecoeur,” said houis^ spi 
fullyi,?"t9; begin yout embassy at an early hour; for if 
your pUn)^£t9^call on me to account for the flight of eypj 
vassal master's heady passion may have^dfr^ 
frpm the bead-roll may last till 

'V^hb these ladies are in my dominidi 

to say, if it be so, that 1 have ’ 

‘ ‘ ij||;j!SigKt hither, or have received thei. 

" ;||^:5!Fay, who is it will assert, tj 
“ ;retirement=^^^^ 


coupty, 
pJffel^S'^O^ 
they are 
kttowlCd] 



Jhe 


IS3 



^'«^re,Y>|£ad Majesty, 

‘ ' ^iQVided with, a who 

hignivcf ladtes m the u^n called die FIcui 
(^sj^not far from this Castle— one ^youi 

aS^'^m their compin>, though iukIci thi^ Unworthy 
liiaO of a burgess of lours— one who yecetVecl from 
Ijrin your io>al }nesc.nce, messages and letters to their 
' nn 1 1 mder^— ill iMiuh he eoiiveyed to the hand and 
if the liuke of Burgundy ” 

‘Bring him foiwiid,” said the King, “plaee th(i man 
ffpre my faee who darts mamiim tliese palpable fiLlse- 

^ J J*’ ’ 

i)peB m tiiumph, Sue, for you are well aware 
"^gtt^lhis witness no longer exi‘-ts When he lived, he was 
Zamet Magraubin, by biith one of those Bohemian 
H^derers He was )esterday, as 1 have leained, ei^ecuted 
_ a party of youi Alajesty’s Provost Marshal, to prevent, 
i^pubtless, his standing here, to vcnl) what he patd of this 
l^naWer to the Duke of Burgundy, in presenee of his Council, 
ypsUd of me, Bhilip ( reveeueui de Cordes ” 
r ‘‘Now, by our J ad) of Lmbrun*'" said the King, “so 
moss are these aeeusitions, and so free of consciousness 
PTm I of aught th it apfiroaehts them that, by honour 
M a King, I laugh, lather than am wioth at thetn. ^iMy 
l^rovost guard daily put to death, as is their duty, thieves 

E i vagabonds, and is my tiown to be Slandered with 
atevei these thieves and vagabonds may have |iaid to ouji 
i cousin of Buigundy and his wise counsellors?^ I pray 
ffou, tell my kind cousin, if he loves such companions, he 
best keep them in his own estates, for here they arc 
jjike to meet short shrift and a tight cord’* ^ 

“ l\|y master needs no such subjects, Sir KmgJ^jjiUiWered 
) Count, in a tone more disrespectful than iie had yet 
^ jrmittcd himself to make use of, “ for^4.he noj^le Duke 
ijes not to enquire of witches, ^anderfng J2gyptians, or 
thers, upon the destiny and fate of and 
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(»ne In our name to the Duke of Burgtindy — ^^convinced, 
in thus deiaeanin^j, thyself towards us, thou hast exceeded 
thy (:f)inmi.ssioji, whatever that may have been.” 

“On the contrary, ” said (’reveereui, “1 have not jet 
ac'iitiitted luyselt of it.- Ihsirken, Louis of Valois, King of 
I'nince - Hi'arken, nobles and gentlemen, wlio may be 
|)reseiU — Hearken, all good anrl tuie meji — And thou/ 
'J’oison d’()r,”addressingthe herald, “make ptoclamation after 
me. —I, Philip (hevetaeur of C'ordes, (Juunt r)f the I'^.mpire, 
ajid Kniglu (»r llu* hoiKJuiabkj and princely Order of the 
Oolden k'leece, in the name of the most ijuissani Tvotd and 
Prince, Charles, by the giaec* of Coil, Duke of Burgundy 
and Lotharingia, of Ihahanl and rambourg, of Luxembourg' 
and ol Cueldix's; I'/irl of l‘'land(‘is and of Artois; Count 
Palatine ol Hainaull, of Holland, Zealand, Namur, and 
Zutphen ; Martinis of the Holy JCnit)ire ; Lord of hVic/e- 
land, Salines, and Malines, do giv(‘ you, Louis, King of' 
f'ranee, openly to kiuiw, that you having refused to vtanedy 
llie various gri(‘fs, wiongs, and offences, doruj and wrought' 
}>y yon, or hy and thiuugh your aid, suggestion, and' 
instigation, against the said Duke and his kiving subjects, 
he, by my mouth, renounces all allegiancx^ and fealty 
towards your crown and dignity - pronounces you fal.'-e 
.irid faithkjss ; and defies you as a Piinca^, and as a man,. 
'There lies my gagc‘, m evidence of what 1 have said.” 

So saying, lie plucked the gauntlet off hi-^ right hand,, 
and dung it down on the floor of thti hall. 

Until this last climax of audacity, there had been a 
tlct'i) silencx^ in the royal apailmont during the extraordinary 
scene ; hut no sooner had ihe clash of the gauntlet, when 
cast down, been echoed hy the deep voice of '^Toison 
d’()i‘\ the Burgundian herald, with the ojaciilaiion,^“ Vive 
Bourgogne 1 ” than there was a general tumult. Whilg 
Dunoi.s, Orleans, old Lord Crawford, and one or two others/ 
whose rank authorized their inteiference, contended whicllj 
should lift up the. gauntlet, the others in the hall exclaimedc 
“ Strike him down ! Cut him to pieces I ("omes he hcr^ 
to insult the Kirg of France in his own palace? ” d 

f 'Tlie h;M-akl took liis name. Golden Tleece, from that order of 
Compare “ Garter King-of-arms.” 
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But the Kin| hppeasecl the tumult by exxlaiming, in 
a voice like thunder, which overawed and silcncc'd every 
other sound, “vSilcnce, my lieges ! lay not a hand on the 
man, ’not a finger on tiie gage! — And you, Sir Count, of 
what is your lile rom[)osed, or how is it warranted, that you 
thus place it on the I'lnt of a die so perilous? Or is your 
Duke made of a difUreni metal from other princes, since 
he thus asserts hi.s pre.end(‘(l (jiiarrel in a manner so 
unusual 

*Mle is induc'd framc'd of a difrerent and more noble 
metal than the other princes of Europe, ’’ said tlie undaunted 
floiint of Crevecceur ; “lor, when not one of them daixd to 
give shelter to eon — to you — I say, King Eoiiis— when you 
were yet only Dauphin, an exile from Erunce, and pursued 
by the whole bitteincess of your latheEs revenge, and all the 
power of his kingdom, you were received and protected like 
a biother by my noble master, whose generosity of disposiliem 
you have so grossly misused. Farewell, Sire, my mission 
is disci larged.’’ 

So saying, the ("ount de C’revconeur left the apartment 
abruptly, and without farther leave-taking. 

After him -after him — -take up the gauntlet and after 
him !” said the King. — “1 mean not you, Diinois, nor you, 
my Lord of (hM\vford, who, methinks, may be too old for 
such hot frays , nur you, Cousin of Orleans, who are too 
)'oimg for them. --My Lord Cardinal — my Lord Bishop of 
Auxerre — it is your holy office to make peactj among 
princes ; — d(; you lift the gauntlet, and remonstrate witli 
Count Crever(eiir on the sin he has committed, in thus 
inMilling a great Monarch in hks own ('oiirt, and forcing us 
to firing thc' miseries of war upon his kingdom and that of 
his neighbour,” 

U])on this direct personal appeal, the Cardinal Balue 
jiroceeded to lift the gauntlet, with such precaution as oncj 
would touch an adder, — .so great was apyiaiently his aversion 
to this symbol of war, — and presently left the royal apart- 
ment to hasten after the cdiallenger. 

. Louis ])ausocl and looked round the circle of his courtiers, 
tubst of >vhom, exccjjt such as we have already distinguished, 
being men of low birth, and raised to their rank in the 
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Kind’s household for other gifts than coiuago or feat§t>f 
urns, looked palcon each othei, and had olmouslyte^ietved^ 
m un^deasant imptession fiom the scene \vhich ha<Lbeed' 
just at ttd INCH'S ga/td or them wUh contempt, anolfien 
said aloud, Mthough the Count of Cievecoeur be pre 
sumptuous and ovci weening, it must be confessed that^ip^* 
liim the Duke of liurgundy hath as bold a servant as ev^ji 
bon nussagt lor a pi nice I would I knew w hue to 
as fiithtul an 1 -nvo) to exri) back niy answer.’’ 

“You <lo your Iniuh nobles injustice, Sire,” 
Dunois , “ not one of them but would carry a dehanco tc^ 
lUngundy on the point of his sword’’ 

“And, Siu Slid old ( rawford, “you wiong also th^ 
Scottish gentlemen who sene >ou I, or an> of my followors/^ 
bung of HHct link would not hesitate a moment to cal};« 
yonder pioud ( ount to a reckoning, my own aim is yekJ 
strong enough for the purpose, li 1 have but your MajeSty’i&i 
pel mission” 

“Uut youi Afajesty,” continued Dunois, “will eiiiploy^ife 
m no suvue thiough which we may win honoui to 
selves, to your Majesty, 01 to Fiance ” 

“bay, lathcj,’ saiel the king, “that I will not give v;dy,(j 
Dunois, to the headlong impetuosity, which, on som^ 
punctilio of chivalry would wreck yoiuselves, the throu%’ 
trance, and all fhi re is not one of you who knows nol*. 
how piecious evuy houi of peace is at this moment, wheu^ 
so necesi^aiy to bed the wounds of a distracted country 
jet there is not one of you who w<jiild not lush into war oii 
ac( ount of the tale of a wandering gipsy, 01 of some eiranC 
damosel, whose ujuitiMon, perhips, is scarce higher.—^ 
Here comes the Caidinal, and we tiiist with more pacifiQ, 
tidings — bJoW now, mj Loid — have you brought thetCo\p;i 4 
to reason and tO temper ? ” 

“ Sire,” said Balue, “ my task hath been difficult I puk 
U to yonder pioud Count, how he daied to use toward^ 
your Majelte presumptuous icproach with whigftij;^ 
audience up, and which must be understoodv|| 

pioe( tiding, ftrqim his master, but from his owfsi^ 
Violence, Isind him therefore m your 

Uisctetign, 
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It^SisJ.fqot in the stirrup, ready on 

^ Expostulation, he turned his head ;^lthotJif 
imposition ‘Had I,’ said he, ‘been j5il£4eagues 
itj'^and had heard by report that a question^viti^En^tive 
Jy\ Prince had been asked by the King bf^ 'France; 
ip; even at that distance, instantly mounted/ 
fed to dishiirdon my mind of the answer which | 

^’|:but now.'” 

[fl said, sirs,” said the King, turning around/ ‘^Khout 
show c*f an^ry emotion, “that in the Count Philip of 
^^ecceur, our cousin the Duke possesses asi^vprthy a 
IrVant as ever rode at a prince's right hand, y^ut you 
rEyailcd with him to stay?” yi/vf 

;^‘To stay for twenty-four hours; and in the meanwhile 
a/ receive again his gage of defiance,” said the Cardinal: 
has dismounted at the Fleur-de-Lys.” ^ , ' 

^ “See that he be nobly attended and cared foH at oiir 
barges,” said the King; “such a servant is a jawel in 
^prince’s crown, — Twenty-four hours ? ” he adde;^, mptter- 
Shg to himself, and looking as if he were stretching hiS' eyes 
pi) see into futurity; “twentyTour hours? — 'tiS'"of the 
Pliortest. Yet twenty-four hours, ably and skilfully em- 
^•loyed, may be worth a year in the hand of indolent or- 
^capable agents. — Well. — To the forest — to the forest, my 
fg^allant lords !— Orleans, my fair kinsman, lay aside that 
fmodesty, though it becomes you; mind not rny Joan's 
'Coyness. The Loire may as soon ai 


avoid mingling with the 


^ber; as she from favouring your suit, or you from pre- 
i^erritig it,” .,he added, as the unhappy prince .moved. slowly 
gaffer his betrothed bride. “And now fpr your boar- 
ppcars, gentlemen; for Allegre, my pricker, hath harboured . 
[olsc that will try both dog and man. — Dunoia, lend me" your 
Spear, ^takc mine, it is too weighty for me ; btiit when did 
rfy^bomplain of such a fault in yoiir lance J^To horsCr^ to 
iS&tvgentlemen.” 

the chase rode on. 
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I wiH Avith iron -wit tc>l fof>ls 

And UiircsjKriivt* hoys. None are lor me 
I'liaL look inlo i\»o with cunsuleiale eyts. 

King Richard III, 

AiJ. tb(‘ c\|)tTioiu.v wliidi the Cardinal had been able ' 
to collect of his jiiasteM-'s disposition, did not, upon the 
present (^('(xision, [ireveiit his falling inlo a great error of 
policy. His vanity induced him to think that he had been 
more successful in prt'vaihng ii()on the Count of Crevecoeiir ■ 
lo remain at Tours, than any other moderator whom the:: 
King might have employed, would, in all piobability, have ‘ 
been. And as he was well aw^are of the imtiortance which 
r.ouis attached to the postponement of a war with the Duke 
of Burgundy, he touid not help showing that he conceived, 
himself to have rcndeied the King gieat and acceptable 
service. He pressed r. carer to the King’s person than he 
was wont to do, and endeavoured to engage him in con- 
versation on the events of the m<»rning. 

'I'his was injudicious in more lespects that! oiyi ; for ' 
princes love not to see their subjects approach them with I 
an air conscious of deserving, and thereby seeming desuous 
to extort, arknovvledginent and recompense for th(‘ir ser- ^ 
vices ; and Louis, the most jealous monarcli that ever lived, 
was i^eculiarly averse vind inaccessible to anv one who - 
seemed either to presume upon service rendered, or to pry 
inlo hi^ 'Secret‘d ^ 

Yet, hurried away, as the most cautious sometimes are, 
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by the sdhsatihjfk^d hilnionr of the monient, the Cardinal 
continued to licle on the King’s right hand, turning the dis- 
course, whenever it was possible, upon Crcvecoeur and his 
(.‘mhassy ; which, although it might be the matter at that 
motnent most in the King's thoughts, was nevertheless pre- 
'cisely that which he was least willing to conveirse on. At 
length 1.0111-', who had listened to him witli attention, yet 
’ without having returned any answer which could tend to 
J)roluiig the < onversation, sigiKal to Diinois, who rode at no 
, great di^tani'c, to come up on the other side of his horse. 

‘"AVe ( amc hither for sport and exercise,” said he, “hut 
the reverr nd Father here would have us hold a council 
of stale,” 

“I hopti your ITighnt,ss will excuse my assistance,” 
said Dunois . “I am hoin to fight the battles of France, 
and have lieart and hand for that, but 1 liave no head for 
, her coumals,” 

> “My Lord ('ardinal hath a head turned for nothing 
. else, Dunois,’ answered Louis; “he bath conhissed Crcvc- 
ro.‘ur at the ( 'astle-gatc, and he hath I'ommunicated to us 
,.his whole -.hrifl - -Said you not the whole V'‘ he continued, 
with an emphasis on the word, and a glance at the Cardinal, 
which shot from betwixt his long riark eyelashes, as a 
y dagger gltauns when it leaves the s<’abl)ar(l 
^ 'I’he Cardinal liembled, as, endeavouring to reply to the 
King’s jest, lie said, “d'hal though his order were obliged 
' to conceal the seercts of their penitents in general, there 
' was no she^iUiim which could not he melted at 

' hi ' Majesty’s breatli.” 

‘‘And as his Fminence,” said the King, “is ready to 
cojiimunic.ite the secrets of otliers to us, he naturally 
experts that we shimld lie equally communicative to him; 

in ordei to get upon this reciprocal footing, he is very 
reasonably desirous to know if these two ladies of Croye he 
' aciiailly in our territories. We are sorry we cannot indulge 
' h’- euriosily, not ourselves knowing in what precise place 
\ errant dains^ds, disguised princesses, distressfjd countesses, 
may lie leaguer within our dominions, which are, we thank 
'' God and our Lady of Embrun, rather too extensive for us; 
. to, answer easily his Eminence’s most r^^sqnable enquiries.. 
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sincerity, whether you want war or p<\ice,” repHM DtiritnJfv ; 
with a frankness which, while it arose out of his own n'at|veV 
of)enness and intrepidity of character, made him from 
to lime a consi(l('ral)le favourite w'itlx, Louis, who, like" 
asturioijs persons, was as desirous of looking into the 
of Olliers, as of ('om c.iling his own. 

“ By my lialidome,’* said he, I should he as well 
tented as thyself, Dunois, to tell thee my purpose, dicVyjf$ 
myself hut know it evactly. But say I dec lanal for 
what should 1 do with this beautiful and wealthy yoinigtj 
lieirc'ss, su])po^in5J^ her to bci in my dominions?'’ 

‘‘Bestow her in mainage on ont) of your own gallanfij^ 
followers^' who has a ticari to love vind an arm to protect'^ 
her,’’ isays Dunois, " 

“Upon tliyself, ha!’' said the Kiryg. 

,thou Hic iriote [>ohtic than I took thee for, with all 
bluniness.” - 

“Nay, Sire,” answered Dunois, “I am aught except^?!; 
politic. By our Lady of Orhains, I come to the point ut| 
onc<t, as 1 ridi^ my horse at the ring. Your Majesty owc$!.5 
the house' of Orleans at least one happy marriage.” ' 

“And I will pay it, ('oiint. Pusques-dieu^ I will pay it?;“ 
-Sec you not yonder fair couple?” 

The King pointed to the unhappy Duke of Orleans and^ 
the Princess, ivlio, neither daring to remain at a greaterj^^ 
distance from the King, nor in his sight appear separate'"! 
from each other, were riding side by side, yet with art’':; 
interval of two or three yards betwixt them, a space whicjix 
timidity ph' the one side, and aversion on the, otherj^ pre^'^' 
vented "^theni from diminibhing, while neither da%d 
increage ^ 

Pud6isVii^6%d in the direction of the King's signal, an* 
as the si^patSSn of liis unfortunate relative and the deslin^^l 
bride fefpi^Mpdyhhu ;of nothing so much as of two dog^l 
which, fpf('i}ily » Unke<l \ together, remain nevertheless 
widdy. sejp^r^ted* & til of their collars will [xtrmifel 

he apiihi not head, though he ventured' 
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on aijy 9/h,er reply to the hypocritical tyrant.^ Louis seemed 
.to gpi\^ ,his thoughts! \ •' ' , ' 

' peaceful and quiet household they will 

m distui‘l)ea with children, I shoulct' augur\ 
mese are not nlway:. a hlessing.” 

'If was, perhai)s, the U’eollcetion of his own filial ingrati- 
i^ipde^tlmt made tlic King pause as he uttered th(? last refle.c- 
wliich converted .he sneer that trembled op his 
something rescinldlng an ex[)rc'ssion of contrition, 
instantly jaoeeeded in another tone. 

Frankly, my Dunois, much as I revere the holy sacra- 
at of matrimony,” (hi re hii crossed hiiirself,) I would 
the luiuse of Orleans raiM'd for me such gallant 
*8b as tlry lather and thyself, who share the bloodroyal 
j_.^ancc without claiming its rights, than that the country 
be torn to pieces, like to Fmgland, by wur$ arising 
iqiii the livalr^y of legitimate candidates for the crown. The 
should niwer have iiiore than one cub.'^ 

Dunois sighed and was silent, conscious that contra- 
l^eting his arbitrary .Sovereign might well hurt his kinsman’s 
"Ikterests, but could do him no service; yet he could not 
q^bear adding, in the next moment, 

I’i/' Since your Majesty has alluded to the birth of my 
'l^her, I must needs own, that, selling the frailly of his 
iireuts on one side, he might be teamed .happier, and 
QXQ fortunate, as the son of lawless love, than of conjugal 
^ aifecl” 

scandalous fellow, Dunois, to speak thus of 
i^ply wedlock,” answ'ercd Louis, jestingly. ** But to the 
|fjleyil with the discourse, for the boar is unharboured. — I.ay 
the dogs, in the name of the holy Saint Hubert I — Ha ! 

t Ay*.rricn2 the King tDuciie-j un the very purjioive for which ,hc? pressed 
njihe match with such tyrannic seventy, which wjts, that '-as the 
personal deformity admitted little chance of its Mng frviltfnl, 
‘'arfch of Oilc.uis, svhich \va^ next in succession fq the crown, ^ 
light he, by the want of heirs, weakened or extin^iiished. In a, letter ‘‘ 
yihc'Compte dc Damtnarten, Louis, speaking of hiftdnuglUer’s jnatch, 
n’auroient pas beaucoup d’embarras it, ne>uiTir los enfans 
tiaitruient dc Ictir union; mais cependapt 'quelque 

cn pnisse dire.’^ — Wraxalls Jfisfo^' &f vol. i. 

>1 ‘r% .. “ 
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h.'i ! Ira lir.'i li ! ” — And die King's liorn rung inenih 
iliKiUgU llu' vv<h_mIs as h(‘ pushed forward on the rhas(', 
!ollow('d i)y two or tliK'e his guards, aujongst >vlioiii \v;is 
<'Ui fiii'nd fhuMiiin 1 )iir\vaid. And here it was leniaik 
able, llial, 'ocn in the k< ( n ])r(;scciilic)n of his favourite 
sport, tlie KiiiLg in indulgoiua* <jt his I'austie disposition, 
found leisun; to amuse hiiiiM-lf by tormenting Caidinal 
Hakus 

It was one of lhat able statesman's weaknt's.scs, as wo 
iiave. t'lstwvliere hinlod, lo sup}»ose hiiustlf, tlujiigh of low 
lank and limited tsliu <itioii, ({iialifual to [;]ay the eourtier 
and llu‘ man of gallantly. Uc did riot, indccai, actually 
cnkT the lists of ehivalrous eomfiat, like; IJceket, or levy 
soldiers like V\'olsey. llul gallantry, in \vhu:h they also weie 
proHcienls, was his professed pm suit ; and lie likewise 
afleetcd gieal fondness feir tlm maitial amuseint'nt of the 
(i»ase. Vet, howM've-r well he- might sue:eced with certain 
ladies, to wliom his powe r, his we-alth, anel his influeiu:e as 
a staU'sman. might atone lor dcrK'ieiicies in apjaesaranex* and 
eaimeis, the gallant hoises, wliie-h he purchase;d at almost 
any fiiK'e, \se'ie‘ totally iii'^t-nsibk' to the dignity ('‘f carrying a 
(‘arelmal, and jiaul no me)re iv.speet lo him than they would 
have done lo his father, the cart<*r, miller, or tailor, whom 
he- riv'tilleel in lior.semaiishij). The King knenv this, and, by 
alleinately exciting and che-cking his own horse, he brought 
that of the C'ardmak whom he ke[)t close by Ins side, into 
siieli a state of mutiny against his rider, that it became 
apjirrent they must soon part e'oni[)any ; and then, in the 
nudr>i of its stalling, holiing, retiring, and lashing out, alter- 
naiel)', the royal tormentor rendeied the^ rider miserable*, by 
fjuestioning, him upon rn.'.ny affairs of impoitanee, and 
hinting his piirpos«* te> take that oppeutunity «l re^iinnmh 
eating to him some- eif ihe’ise secrets ot state, which the 
Tardinal had but a little while befoie seemed so anxious to> 
learn k 

A more awkward situation roiikl hardly be imagined, 
than that of a firivy coiuuallor forced to listen to and reply 
to his sen'Oreign, while each fresh gambade of his unmanage- 


i'Se Aiuhor’s nf>te'i at cml of ic.\t: — Note \'I. 
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olile horse plarcd him in a new and more prc‘r:olou.^ atiiuidc 
)iis s\K}\i.\ roho loose in every (liu'C't'oo, and nothini; 

securing him fiuin an insUinr at\d perilous (all, save llu* 
<Ie])th of ihki saddle, and its height hefoie and behiiuh 
I.)iuu)i.s lauglu'd widioul lestminl ; whili* the King, wluj had 
a private mode* of «-njt))ing liis jest in\\aitH\, without laiigli 
iiig aloud, miidly lehuki-d h's mimsier on liis cagiu' passion 
foi the (hase, which wouh. not [jeiniit him to dedicate* 
a few moments to husiiuss. “1 wah no longer be your 
hindrance tej a cmirse,” contliuu d lie, addressing the teni- 
hed Cardinu), and giving liis own \h)\m' die rein at the sarru* 
time. 

before K liu^ <'outd utter a wool by way of answer or 
apology, Ids horse;, seizing the bit wilU his tseth, went forth 
at an unc'ontroll.ible gal lot), soon Ic'aMng ])i‘hmd the King 
and Dunois, wlio followed at a more legiilat-'d pace, enjoy 
ing the siale^'iiuin's distn.ssed jiredicanu nl. If any of om 
readci.s has chanced to bi‘ run away witli in his time (as we 
Ouiscdvcs liave in outs), he will liavc a full sense at once of 
the pain, ])enl, and absurdity of the situation, d'hosc four 
limljs of the (juadruped, which, now.iy under the lider’s 
control, nor sometimes under that of the ('reatnre tliey more 
propeiiy belong to, fly at .such a late as if the hindermost 
.meant to overtalo* tlif fouaiiost — lliose c'liiiging lt,gs of the 
biped which we .^o ollen wash safely jilanled on the green 
swaid, hut which now only augment our dislrtss by pressing 
the animal's sides— the hands wdiicli have forsaken tlie 
bridle for ilie mane - tlie l)ody which, instead of sitting 
upright on the centre of gravity, as (;ld Angelo^ used to 
recommend, or stooping forward like a jo(3<ey’.s at New 
maiket, lies, ratlur than hangs, crouched upon tlie hack of 
the auiiftal, w^llh no better cliance of .saving itself than 
a sack of corn — combine to make a picture more than 
suflw lenlly liuiicious to .spectators, however uncomfortable 
to die exhibitor, but add to this some singularity of 
diess or ajipearance on the part of the unha[>py (oivalicr— a 
robe of ofiice, a sjilendid uniform, or any other peculiarity 
of costume, — and let the scene of action he a race-couise, a 

^ A noted master ol the early XlXlh cejifiuy. • 

H --2 
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icview, a prore^ision, or any pthty place oPcbncourse and 
public, display, and if the poor'wgbt* woidd escape being the 
obi{,ict of a shout of incxdrigjqishable liuighfer, he must 
(onlrive to break a liiub or two, or, which will be moie 
effc-etua), If) h(' killed on the spot ; for on no slighter condi-' 
tiofi will his kill excite any tiling like serious sympathy.'; On 
the present 0( (\ision, the short violet coloured gown of the 
(Cardinal, whii li lie used as a riding-dress (having change'd . 
his long robes before he left tlie Castle), his scarlet stockings - 
and seark't hat, willi tlu^long strings hanging down, together 
with his utter helplessness, gave inlhute zest to his exhibi- ' 
lion of hoisemanship. 

'Die horse, having talcen matters entirely into liis own, 
hand, Hew ratlKr than galloped up a long green aveiiue,' 
overtook th{,‘ p.u k in hard jnirsuit of the boar, and thefi)’-’ 
having overtuineil one or two yeomen prickers, who liflk^; 
e\[>erled to be ( barged in the riMr, — having ridden dOwB;^ 
several dogs, and guatly confused the chase, — animated ;by^^ 
tlic clamoious expostulations and threats of the bunlsnidh'J"*;’ 
carried the terrihed (Jardinal [last the formidable anitnari 
itself, which was rushing on at a s[)eedy trot, furious and, ' 
embossed with the foam which ho churned around hU;' 
tusks. JJaluc, on heholding himself so near the boar, set" 
up a dreadful ciy for help, which, or perhaps the sight dh 
tlie boar, produced such an effect on his horse, that 
animal interrupted its headlong career by suddenl) springin^^ 
to one side ; so that the Cardinal, wlio had long kept^ hW’ 
scat only because the motion was straight forward, nowjellf 
lieavily to the ground. The conclusion of Balue’s chuset 
took place so near the boar, that, had not the animal beeri 
at that moment too mucli engaged about his own aflaits;- 
the vicinity might have proved as fatal to the (*avdi«ial, as' it 
is said to have done to Favila, King of the Visigoths, bfi 
Spain. The powerful churchman got off, however, foFtbiS>^ 
fright, and, crawling as hastily as he could out of the 
hounds arid huntsmen, saw the whole chase sweej) by hlSji^ 
without affording him assistance ; for hunters in thos(i' days:; 
w'cre us little move J;,by^ sympathy for such misfortimd^'^w 
they are pWdh'' VV, ; 

, I be, Kihg, as passed, tp .Dunois, ^ Yonde^dies'^ 



his Kmitionce fow enpy^^he ts no great huntsman, though 
for a ftsbcr (when secret js. to be caught); he may match 
.■5am| 'Peter himself* He has, however, for once, I, think, 
his match.** '’''.'v*- 

S Cardinal did not hear the words, but the scornful 

^Oofe'^viti'i which they weie spoken led him to suspect their 
gCUetal impoit. The de\Jl is said to seize such opj^ortunh 
/of tcm])tation as was now afforded by the .passions 
‘'bf/lBalue, bill! ily moved as they had been by the . scorn ^ 
^.drthf; King. 'I'he momentary fright was over so soon as he 
1\^(} assured himself that his fall was harmless ; but mortified 
,vanlly, and resentment against his Sovereign, had a much 
5^ohgcr indiK lU'e on his feelings. 

After aH the chase had jiassed him, a single cavalier, 
%l\o seemed rather to be a spectator than a partaker of the 
l|jfigrt, rtjde up with one or two attendants, and expressed no 
»sur|jrise to find the Cardinal upon the ground, without 
Jhorse or attendants, and in sueli a plight as [)]ainly showed 
’|he ng.tiirc of the accident which had pku'cd liiin there. To 
^jsmpimt, atul offer his assistance in this pn dicament, — to 
:gti,u,se one of his attendants resign a staid and quiet palfrey 
|q;^ the Cardinal’s use — to express his surprise at the 
^^stoms of the Trench Court, whii’h thus permitted them to 
^pandon to the dangens of the chase, and lorsake in his 
3^eed,“ their wisest sutesman, were the natural ufiodcs of 
assistance and consolation which so sliunge a rencontre 
supplied to Crevecceur; for it was the Ihirgundian -ambas- 
sador who canto to the assistance of the fallen Cardinal. 

" lie found the minister in a lucky time and humour for 
essaying some of those practices on his fidelity, to which it 
i$ well known that Balue had the ciiminal weakness to 
Sst^n. Already in the morning, as the jealous temper, of 
t-puis had suggested, more had passed betwixt them than 
Cardinal durst have, reported to his master. But 
thbough lie had listened with gratified ears to tlic high 
yvhich, he was assured by Crevecceur, -the Duke of 
burgundy placed upon bis person and talents, .and not with- 
i^tdijeeling of temptation, when the Count hinted' at the 
aujiiftcende pi Jiis master?s^ dispoSirion^ and- the rich bene- 

wohave 
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b:Kl hi' hly irritah'd him, that, .stung with wounded 
vanity, lie irsojvfd, iii a fat.d lioiir, to show Loni- XI, that 
no (aiefuy ean be Sv> dangiaous as an ollendcd friend and 
eontidanl. 

Oil the orfMsion, he hastily reciuestcd C'rcveccxiur 

to .^ejiaiate lioin him, lest they should be observed, hut 
aiipointed liim a niei'ting for the evening in the Abbey of 
S.iint M,n tin’s <it 'Toms, aftc'i* \esper st rvice ; and that in 
a tone which a'>sin(al the Ihirguiidian that his master had 
obtained an advanlagi* haidly to ha\e been hoped for, 
e\e( j)i in such a nionieiil ol exaspeiation. 

In the meanwhile, l.ouis, who, though the most politic 
I'liii'v o! ])i^ tiiiif, ufion this, as on olhei occasion^, had 
snOeiei] lu's [lasMons to inteifcie with his [iiiidence, followed 
('ontenUally tlu* (hase of llic wild boar, wliich was now 
come to an interesting point. It had so Iiappencd that 
a sounder (/. ’ , in tlu. Kingua-s’ of the jienod, a boLir of only 
two v ars ohl) had tao-.u «i thi' tiaa k ot tlie proper olijecl of 
tile (ha^e, and w'ithdiawn in pmsuil of him all the dogs 
P‘X('c-pt two o, tlm e ('(Miple ol old stanch hounds), and the 
gioitei [laii ol the huntsmen. 'The King saw, with internal 
g\e<a Ounols, as well as olhejs, tollow upon Uris ialse secrvi, 
and enjoyed in seei'et the thought of triumjihing over that, 
aeconipUslu'd knight, in the art of veiierie, whit'h was then 
thought alniosl as gloi*ious as war. l^ouis w'as wvll mounter], 
and followed closi* on llu' hounds , so that, when the 
original boar tmntal to bay in a mar-shy piece ol gr*ound, 
there was no one near him but the King himself. 

l.ouis showed all tlie bravely ami e\perlness of an 
experienced huntsman; t(»r, unheeding the danger, he rode 
up to the tremendous ai iaial, w'hich was defending itself 
with fury against the dogs, and striit'k him w«ilh l^is boai> 
spear; yet, as the hfirse shied from the boar, the l)Iow was 
not so effectual as either to kill or disable him. No effort 
could prevail on the horse to charge a second time; so that 
the King, dismounting, advanced on foot iigainst the furious 
animal, holding naked in liis hand one of those short, sharp, 
sh.iight, and poitited swwds, which himtsnion used for such 
eneounters. The boar instantly quitted the dogs to rush on 
his humar. enemy, while the King, taking his station, and 
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poslinjz himself firmly, presented the sword, with the purpose 
of aunin^ it at the boar’s throat, or rather chest, within the 
eollar-honc; in whif'h case, the weight of the beast, and the 
imjit'tuosity ot its career, would have served to accelerate 
its own destruction, bui, owing to the wetness of the 
ground, the King’s fb(jt s1i[>ped, just as this delicate ami 
])e’tilous mauicuvre ought lo have been aceomplished, so 
that the pouii of the sw ^rd, encountering the cuirass of 
bristles on tlic out^iile of tlit^ (aeature’s shoulder, glanced off 
without making any impression, and Louis fell ilat on th(; 
ground. 'J'hiswas so (ar forlunate tor the Monarch, because 
the animal, owing to the King’s fall, missed his blow' in his 
turn, ami in t)assing C)nly rent with his tusk tbt; King’s short 
huntinga:h^ak, iiislivid of rij)i)ing up his thigh. 1‘ut wluai, 
after running a hide ahead in the fury of his course, the 
hoar turned to repeal lus attack on thi‘ King at the moment 
when be was rising, the life of Louis was in immin(?nt 
clanger. At this critical moment, (luenlin Durward, who 
had been thrown out in the cJiasi^ by tJie slowness of his 
hoi sc, hut who, nevijitheless, had liu'kily distinguished and 
followed the blast of the King’s horn, rode up, and trans- 
fixed the animal with his spear. 

The King, who had by this time recovered his feet, 
came in turn lo Durward’s assistance, and cut the animaLs 
throat witli his sword, ilefore speaking a word to Quentin, 
h(* measure*! the huge cieaturo not only by [laces, but even 
bv feet- -dual wiped tlie .sw'eat frr>in his brow, and the blood 
fcvv.n his hands — then took off his hurUing-eap, hung it on a 
hu'.h, ami devoutly made his cjrisons to the little leaden 
images which it contained — and at length, looking upon 
I^urward, "-aid to him, “ Ts it thou, my young Scot?— thou 
hast btgun rhy woodciafl well, and Maitre Pierre owe.s thee 
as good cnuataiumijU as he gave thee at the Fleur-de-Lys 
yoruler. — Why dost thou not .spc'ak? 'Thou hast lost thy 
toiwvardness and fire, incthinks, at the Court, wliere others 
find hf)th.” 

(Hientin, as shrewd a youth as ever Seotlish breeze 
breaiiicd caution into, hud imbibed more aw'e than confi- 
(ience towards his dangerous master, and was far too wise 
to embrace the perilous permission of familiarity which he 
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seemed thus invited to use» He auswcTcd i;i very^few and 
well-ehoson ^vords, that if he ventured to address’ his Majesty 
ill all, it eould bo but to ciave pardon for the rustic boldrxqss. 
with which he had conducted himself when ignorant of h'S 
higfi rank. . 

‘‘diish’ nian,’^ said die King; “1 forgive thy saUcmc?sS; 
for ihy spirit iind shicwdniiss. 1 admired how near .tjlduir 
didst hit upon my gossip Tristan’s ocdipation. You 
ne.'irly tasted of liis handiwork sinei', as 1 am given tOf 
understand. 1 bid tliec’ ])cuare of him; he is a rnerchaiit'^ 
who deals in lough biaes^lels and tight necklaces. Hglpf 
me’ to my liorse- -! like thee, and will do ibce gof'd. }3uil(i( 
Oil no man’s favour but mine —not even on thine ijncleV/aj|^ 
Lord Crawfoui s—iind say nothing of thy timely aid in 
matter of the boar; for il a man makes boast that he ha|) 
seM'ved a King in siu h a piiH’h, he must take the braggAtt’l 
humour, for its own rei \uupenso.'’ 

'I'lu; King then wiiulvul his horn, which brought 
Uunois and several attendants, whose compliments he 
•leived on the slaughter ul such a noble animal, 
scrupling to appiopuate a much greater share of merit 
actually belonged to him; for he mentioned Durward’trJ 
assistance as slightly a sportsman of rank, who, in boastl^ 
ing of the numlier of la’ids which he has bagged, does nqpi 
always dilate upon the piesenee and assistance of the gamejf 
keeper- He then ordenal Hunois to sec tliat tin boar’s^’ 


.carcass was sent to the brotherhood of Saint .Martin, aCr 
Toiirs, to mend tluir fare on hoi) -da) s, and that they mighty 
remember the King in their jnivate devotions. 

“And,” said ixjuis, “who hath seen his Juninence 
Lord Cardinal? Methinks e. were but poor courtesy, and coltf;? 
regard to Holy Chinch, to leave him afoot here ifl thottorcs't-/? 

“May it'plcase you, Siie,” said Quentin, when he sa4^3 
that all, w^re silent, “I saw his I.ordship the CardmafS 
accommodated!. with a horse, on whic'h he left die forest.” 

for its own.” replied the King. 
forvvard Castle, my lords: well limit no more 

, morning. Squire,” addressing Quentin, “reaci^^l 
me jniy,wddd^ii|fe'-^j^>has dropped fi'dm the shtaih beside'"' 
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J[,0U1S, wIiQst;* lightest wqtiptis were .often conducted like 
stmUigenis, thus gaihed an dpportunit;ji W' ask Quehtin 
priyatcly,, My bonny Scot, tnbu hast an eye,. ! see - -Canst 
fhqu toll me who helped the Cardinal to a palfrey ?— Some 
-t should suppose ; for, as T passed without 
.'Stepping, the courtiers would likely be in no hiirry to do 
'^hlh|;aueh a timeOy g(jod tarn.” 

those ^\ho aid^al his Eminence but an instant, 
said (,)uentin ; “it was only a hasty glance, for 1 had 
.^^^^hickily thrown out, and was riding fast to be in my 
'piacc ; but I think it was the Ambassador of Burgundy and 
pis people.” 

. ’ ' '“Ha ! ” -aid Louis.- Well, be it so — France will rnat'h 
;|hfemyct” 

There' was nothing mon^ n niarkable happened, and the 
giving, with his retinue, returned to the Castle. 
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rifK 

WIu'ic* tlii'i mu .u'- I* i’ tJu ai), 01 ilu* (.iiili? 

y/'.' 7 ‘/>i/Ksf. 

I was all car, 

i\iii! ((K»k in >lIain'^ (l.'a! inii;hi cuali* a s(ail 
I lulci Uk I li''. '-I «1« al li. 

CVw//r. 

\\A([ haidly tcuhcd hi^> little cabin, in order 
1(1 inals*' sonit* n.M"a;iuy cbane;(\s ii'> hns dresa, wiitaii his 
\v(Mlby U'l.ilivr t<i|uind to know lh(' lull [)arlieiiKii s of all 
that h.'ul liefallen him al the luiitt. 

The youth, who (oitld not hr-lp ihinkin-', ihnl hih iindf's 
hand was |)r(d)al)ly mon' poweiful than hi.s uiuli rstandimr, 
l(>ok care, in lii.s re])iy, to K\ive the Kin<*- in full [)o.ssession 
ol th(‘ victory whi('h ho had sei mod di'sirous to a[)propriate. 

I/O IJalafre’s loply was a boasl of how much bolter he him- 
self would have behaved in the like circumstances, and it 
was mixed wath a o;enth‘ oensuu of his nc^phew’s kness, • 

in not makin'a in to tin? Riiyo^’o assistance, when he might 
bo in imminent pciil. 'I lie vouth had prudence, in ansvver, 

f iibstam from all faith. vmdu'ation ol his own t'onduct, 
xtpt that, acc'ordiiig to (he ruli>s of woodcra.iV he beUd it 
gentle to inteifere with lh«- ;o.ame attacked by another 
- hunter, unless he wasspeciallv called upon for his assistance. 
This discussion was scateeiv ended, when occasiun was 
afforded Quenlm to (’ongratulate himself tor observing some 
rc',>eiso towards his kinsman. A U.nv taj) al the door 
announced a H '-il was presently opened, and Oliver 
Dam, 01 Maiivais, or Diable, for by all these names he was 
k .own, entered the apartment. 
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Til is able but most unprincipled man has been already 
described, irt so far as bis exterior is concerned. The 
aptest resemblance of his motions and manners niie^ht 
perhaps be to those cf the domestic cat, which, while 
couching in seeming slumber, or gliding through the 
apartment with slow, stealthy, and timid steps, is now en- 
gaged in watching the hole ol some unfortunate mouse, 
now in rubbing htaself vdth ajiparcnt confidence and fond- 
ness against those by whom she desires to be caressed, 
and, presently after, is flying upon her prey, or scratching, 
perhaps, the very object of her former cajolements. 

lie enU'ied ^^lth stooping shoulders, a humble and 
modest look, and threw such a degree of civility inUj 
his address to the Seignior J'alafre, that no one wlio saw 
the inler\iew could have avoided concluding that he came 
to ask a boon of the Scottisli Archer. He congratulated 
Lesly on the excellent conduct of his young kinsman in 
the chase that day, which, he observed, had attracted the 
King’s particular attention. He here paused for a reply; 
and with his eyes fixed on the ground, save just wlien 
once or l\\iee tlicy stole upwards to take a side glance at 
(Quentin, ho heard IJalafre observe, “That his Majesty had 
been unlucky in not having himself by his side instead of 
liis neplitjwg as he w'ould f[U(‘sl ionless have made in, and 
speared the brute, a matter which he understood Quentin 
had left upon his Majesty’s royal bands, so far as he could 
learn the story. Hut it will be a lesson lo his Majesty,” he 
said, “while he lives, to mount a man of my inches on 
a better horse ; for how could my great hill of a Flemish 
dray-horse keep up with his ISlajesty’s Norman runner? 
I am sure I spuned till his sides were furrowed. It is ill 
consicjpiadt IMaster Oliver, and >a)u must represent it to his 
Majesty.’ 

Master Oliver only replied lo this observation by turning 
towards the hold bluff speaker one of those slow, dubious 
glances, which, accompanied by a .slight motion of the 
liand, and a gentle depression of the head to one side, 
niay be either interpreted as a mute assent to what is said, 
or as a cautious de])recation of farther prosecution of the 
subject. It was a keener, more scrutinizing glancr; which 
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ho hent oii the youth/ as he said, with an ariibiguous smiU,- 
“So, young tnan, is it ilio w’ont of Scotland to, suffor your 
Pri'nros to ho endangered for the lack of aid, in , such 
oniorgencies as this of today ? ’ ‘ 

is our custom,’’ answered Quentin, determined^., foV 
throw no fan her light on the subject, “not to encumber/ 
tlieni with iissist:ince in honcnirahlc pastimes, when they, 
(’;m aid ilnan-,c’lv< ii without it. We ludd that a pjince in 
hunting held must lakci liis cliniu'o with others, and that bet' 
< onu's there fui the v<‘ry })iirpo',(‘. What weie woodcryift 
without latlgiie and vvit]v)ut danger?” , 

“ Vv)ur iKMr t]\e silly laiyd' said his uncle; “ lliat 
-dwa)s the way A^ilh him; he hath an answer ora reascin- 
n. ady to he loialned to every on(‘. 1 wonder whence , be: 

hath caught the gill; 1 never C'^uld give a reason for any:'' 
thing 1 have evei done in iny life, except for eating wherfc; 
1 w<ia .a-hiingty, calling the muslo-ioll, and such tioints 
duty as the like.” / 

“And pray, wxa thy Seignior,” :>aid the royal tonsoj^l 
looking at him (nan under his e)elids, “what might' 
your reason be for calling the muslei-roll on such'! 
0('(\'isi()n.s' ? ” 

“Because the Captain commanded me,^’ said Lej; 
H.ilafrcx “By Saint Giles, I know no other reason! If 
he had commanded Tyrie or (Ainningham, they must have , 
done the same.” 

“A' most- military final cause’” said Oliver. -“Buh| 
Seignior Lc Balafie, you will be glad, doubtless, to h-arn/ 
that his Majesty is so la»- fiom being ilisplea.sed with your 
nephew’s conduct, that he hath selected him to execute 
a piece of duty this afUanoon.’* 

“Selected said Balafrc, in great ^irpnise; 

Selected I suppose you mean?’ 

“ I mean precisely as I speak,” rc])lied the barber, in a 
mild but dig^ided tone; “the King hath a commi.ssion with; 
which to hltfusf your nephew.” / 

“ Why, x^erefore, add for what reason?” s;ud Balafrc 
“why dotb the boy, and not me? ” . 

“i can ' gd' no : farther back thair your own ultimate 
cause, ^eigmor I-e ^alafre; auch are his Majesty’s coni- 
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:.mahds..; But,” said I liiighf use the pres'umption to 

form a conjertiirc, it'may 'v’je hi .4 Majesty Iiath work to do, 
fitter Ibf U' youth like your nephew, than for an expeticna'd 
^warrior dike yourself, Seignior Ba la fiv.™ Wherefore, young 
gerftlenlan, get your weapons and follow me. Bring willi 
r^oij^a harquebuss, for you are to mount sentinel?^ . ' 

' Sentinel ! ” said the unde --“are you sure you are 
',rigM, Master Oliver? The inner guards of the Castle have 
^)bver been mounted by those only who have (like me) served 
, twelve years in our honourable body.” 

am quite certain of his Majesty’s pleasure,” said 
^ulfver, “and must no longer delay executing it.” 

‘ “But,” said Lc j^alafre, “my nephew is not even a 
,.^free Archer, being only an Esquiie, seiving under my 
)|ance.” ‘ ' ' 

“Pardon me,” answeicd Oliver, “the King sent for 
UheTegister not half an hour sinceg and enroilcd him among 
{tbe Guard. — Have the goodness to assist to put your 
4ttephew in order for the service.” 

I Balafrc, who had no ilbnaiure, or even much jealousy, 
Vin his disposition, hastily set about adjusting his nephew’s 
ij"dress, and giving him directions for his conduct under 
?Wms, but was unable to refrain from larding them with 
^^Interjections of surprise at sudr luck chancing to fall upon 
pihe young man so early. 

“It had never taken place before in the Scottish Guard,” 
?'he said, “not even in his own instance. But doubtless his 
, Service must be to mount guard over the popinjays andi 
'Jindian peacocks, which the Venetian ambassador had lately 
fpresented to the King — it could be nothing else j and such 
duty being only fit for a beardless boy ” (here he twirled his 
i<'Own g<im ifiustaches), “he w’as glad the lot had fallen on 
fair nephew.” • , ' ^ ' 

. Quick, and sharp of wii, as well as ardent in fancy, 
^Quentin saw visions of higher importance in this early 
summons to the royal presence, and his ,heart beat high 
the anticipation of rising into .speedy distinction: He 
Ipde.termined carefully to watch the rnanrters anc[ language of 
^hjs; conductor, which he suspected m.ustf in ^dme cases at 
be' interpreted by conttariesVaii sdpth^yers are said 
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lo disrovei the intcnjiv tallon of rlrrams. TTc ronld iK»t 
ljut liuj^ I'liui.cll on Ikimoj' ivc'd sliicl seorery on tho 
< vrnis n( ilin and llu n foinicd a rt'solulion, svhi<'l), 

tfjr so yoiinj^ a j)i'r'-on, had iniK'li pnidi ncr in it, [hat 
whllf I'.' I>njd'<fl du* an of ihis sisdiukd and inysLciious 
('oiiitja/ sv(uild kt‘t [) his ihon^hls hjt kcd in his hosoiri, and 
his tcaiifuc hikIli llu* most caicliil u;j;vdalion. 

Ills (' jiiipniciU \wis soon com pi ole, arul, ^\it]l his harque- 
huss (;n his shoiildi 1 (for iIuujjIi they retained the name of 
\nhcis, tlu; Sioi'nsh (in. ml vi ly eaily siil)stiiiiled firearms 
loj tlu* lony, ])o\v, m the use* of which Iheii n.alion never 
e\(’e!led), he t<jllo\\r(| Ma'4t i Oliver oni ot llu. bariaek 

Ills mule looked Iimil; after him, with a countenance in 
uhuli wondc'i \va . hK luled wiiii nniosuv; and though 
neidier ('iny, nor llu maiu;nant iLelin^.s which it etigenders, 
enteied into his honest meditalion, there wsis yet a sense of 
woni\(h'd or diminished sOd’ imporlanc<*, which mingled 
willi die plea'>ure (j\( ited i)y his nephew’s favourable cotn- 
nu iHx ment of sci \ e. 

He '-.hook hi^ lu ul gravely, 0[jened a ['rivy ciqiluiard, 
took out a large l^oilunc ol stout old wiiu^, sluu^k it to 
examine how low the conh nts had ebbed, filled and drank 
a he.nty cup; tlu'n t(Hik liis s,.at, half nadining, on the 
gnsU oaken settle, and ha\ing oikc again slowly shaken Ins 
lH*ad, received so mueh ap{)are!it benefit from the osf'illa- 
tion, that, like the toy ealU'd a mandarin, he continued the 
motion undl he dro[)ped into a slumber, from which he wa.s 
first roused by the signal to flinner. 

When Quentin Durward lelt his uncle to these sublime 
meditations, he follow'ed his conductor, Master Ohvei, who, 
WMlhout crossing any of the piincipal courts, led him ]\irtl\ 
through piivate passages e\pt)*>cd to the opefi ai«, biu 
chiefly through a maze of stairs, vaults, and galleries, 
communicating with each other by secret doors, amd at 
unexpected points, into a large and spacious laUiee<l galierv, 
which, from its breadth, might liave been almor^t termed 
a hall, hung with tapestry more ancient than beautiful, 
and with u very of the haid, cold, ghastl) -looking 
pietun s, be’onging to the fnsl daxvn of the arts, whieii 
precedLd their splendid sunrise. These were designed to 
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rcpr(‘st‘nt the Palaflins;' of Charlemagne, who made such 
a distinguished iigiire m the romantic history ol fiance; ; 
and as the gigantic form of the celebrated Orlando eon 
stituted the most prominent lignre, tlie apailment acquired 
from him the title oi Roland's Hall, or Roland’s (hilleiy‘1 

‘‘You will keep wauh hru'T Oliver, in a low 

whisper, as if thc‘ haid dt'lineations of monarchs and 
warriors <iroiuul could ha\ ; been offoniled at the elevation 
of his vaji(a-, or as if he had feared to awaken the echoes 
that lurked among the groined vaults and Oolliic drop-w'ork 
on the ceiling of this huge and dreary apailment. 

“ W'hal are I hi; orders and signs of my watch ? ” answered 
Quentin, m the same sinipressed tonic 

“Is your har(]iK'l)iiss loaded?" replied Oliver, without 
answering his (|uery. 

“'That,” answered Quentin, “is soon done”; and pro 
cceded to chaige his weapon, and to light thi; slow match 
(by whicli when nceessaiy it was discharged) at the eniliers 
of a wood lire, which was exphing in the hugi^ hall chimney 
a chimney itself so large, that it might have been called a 
(iolhic closet or chapel appertaining to the hall. 

. ^Vl’!ell this was performed, Oliver told him that he was 
ignorant oi one of the high privileges of his own corps, 
which only leceived orders from the King in person, or the 
’ High ('onstable of Fiance, in lieu of tlieir own officers. 
“ You are placed here by his Majesty’s command, young 
niaii, ’ added Oliver, “and you wall not be long here without 
knowing wherefore you arc summoned. Meantime your 
WLiik extends along this gallery. You are permitted to stand 
still while you list, but on no account to sit down, or quit 
yr>m* w'capon. You are not to sing aloud, or w'histle, upon 
any accoiim,, 1ml you may, if you list, mutter some of the 

^ Pal.uVni’s, i.i\ (qiarleniJii^ncS ])ecrs, the most renowned of whom 
WHS Oilando or Rulaud. See the French li.pic Chunson de Roland. 
i Ik word Js uUinialcly from I.atin palaluins,, and so a km^hl ol 
qltv nAal iioiischold. It Inis come to mean any distinguished warrior, 
as in Cliap. ii. 

” t harlt'inagne, I snjipose on account of his iinsjaring rigour to the 
Savon ; anil otliei healhcns, was accounted a saint during Ll»e flatk ages; 
an<l 1-oius XJ., .as one of his successors, honouied his shiine with 
pecu 1 i ar obax-r vance. — Scot r. 
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Church's prayers, or what else you list that hds .110 offence 
in it, in a low voice. Farewell, and keep good watcjj.”' 

‘ '^^Ctood^ watch ! '' thought the youthful soldier a$ iiis 
guide slok^ away from him with' that noiseless gliding step; 
whicl] was peculiar to him, end vanished through 
door behind the arras- “(lood watch! but upon whbihf^ 
and against whom?— for what, save bats or rats, are tlrer/u: 
here to contend with, unless these grim old representative^” 
of humanity should start into life for the disturbance "of 
my guard? Well, it is my duty, 1 sup[)ose, and 1 must, 
perform it.” 4 . 

With the vigorous purpose of discharging his duty, eveti" 
to the very rigour, he tru*d to while away the time witlt 
some of the pious hymns which he had learned in the convent 
u\ which he had found shelter after the death of his father 
— allowing in his own mind that, but for the change.'jbf 
a novice’s frock for the rich military dress which he now; 
wore, his soldierly walk in the royal gallery of Franc^i. 
resembled greatly those of which he had tired excessiviely' 
in ^the cloistered seclusion of Aberbrothick. * 

Presently, as if to convince himself he now belonge<)L 
not to the cell but to the world, he chanted to himself, Sat; 
in such tone as not to exceed the licence given to hiiri, 
some of the ancient rude ballads which the old family 
harper had taught him, of the defeat of die Danes , at 
xXbcrlemno and Forres, the murder of King Duffus^ at 
Forfar, and other pithy sonnets and lays, which apper- 
tained to the liistory of his distant native country, and 
I)articularly of the district to which he belonged. This 
wore away a considerable space of time, and it was now more 
than two hours past noon, when Quentin was reminded by 
his appetite that the good fathers of Aberbrothitbk, lieweyer 
strict in demanding his attendance upon the hours d| 
devotion, were no less punctual in summoning him to 
those of refecdon ; whereas here, in the interior of a royal 
palace, after a morning spent in exercise, and a noon 
exhausted hi "duty;- no man seemed to consider it as 

^ DulTus died' at Ferres, not Forfar: murdered, the old chrotiid^S^ 
say, but urxlern authorities say» defeated and slain by a rival. Duffns'’’ 
is a Latinised ,fuin> of Or ^‘jp^ubh,” 
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naUiml consequence Uiat he must be impatient for his 
dinner. 

'there are, however, charms in sweet sounds which 
cari lull to rest even the natural feelings of impatience, 
by which Quentin was now visited. At the opposite ex- 
tremities of the long hall, or gallery, were two large doors, 
ornamented with heavy aichitraves, probably opening into 
different suites of apartments, to which the gallery served as a 
medium of mutual communication. As the sentinel directed 
his soliiary walk betwixt these two entrances, which formed 
the boundary of his duty, he was startled by a strain of 
music, which was suddenly waked near one of those doors, 
and which, at least in his imagination, was a combination 
of the same lute md voice by which he had been enchanted 
on the preceding day. All the dreams of yesterday morn- 
'iug, so much weakened by the agitating circumstances 
which he had since undergone, again rose more vivid from 
; thc'ir slumber, and, planted on the spot where his ear 
could most conveniently drink in the sounds, Quentin 
.remained, with liis harquebuss shouldered, his mouth half 
open, ear, eye, and soul directed to the spot, rather the 
picture of a sentinel than a living form, — without any other 
idea than that of catching, if possible, each passing sound of 
;the dulcet melody, 

■: These delightful sounds were but partially heard — they 

languished, lingered, ceased entirely, and were from time to 
renewed after uncertain intervals. But, besides tlial 
i music, like beauty, is often most delightful, or at least 
most interesting to the imagination, when its charms are 
- but partially displayed, and the imagination is left to fill up 
hvhat is from distance but imperfectly detailed, Quentin had 
matter enough to fill up his reverie during the intervals of 
fascination. He could not doubt, from the report of his 
uncle’s comrades, and the scene which had passed in the 
, presence-chamber that morning, that the siren who thus 
, delighted his cars, was not, as he had profanely supi)osed, the 
daughter or kinswoman of a base cabaretier^ but the same 
^disguised and distressed Countess, for whose cause Kings 
and Princes were now about to buckle on armour, and put 
lance in rest. A huncjred wild dreams, such as romantic 

M. Q. D, 13 
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and^adveQttxrous^yautli^/eadny nourisfee3 in atlornantic.and 
adventurous' age, cbased frdm' KS Vyes? the/' boSiiJy jfjresent- 
ment of the actual scene, and substituted^their 'ew)!^ be- 
wildering delusions, when at pnce, and rudely, 
banished by a rough grasp laid upon his weapon, ;%i4 
a harsh voice which exclaimed, close to his ear, 
Pasqiies-dicu^ Sir Squire, methinks you keep sleepy 
herel'^ ^ 

The voice was the tuneless, yet impressive and irotrical 
tone of Maitre Ficrre, and Quentin, suddenly recalled 
to himself, saw, with shame and fear, that he had^’.m 
his reverie, permitted Louis himself — entering probably" by. 
some secret door, and gliding along by the wall, or beliin^ 
the tapestry — to approach him so nearly as almost to ma^j^ 
bis weapon. ,, ' r!" 

The first impulse of his surprise was to free his 
buss by a violent exertion, which made the King stagg^; 
backward into the hall. His next apprehension was, 
in obeying the animal instinct, as it may be termed, 
prompts a brave man to resist an attempt to disarm, 
he had aggravated, by a personal struggle with the King^' 
the displeasure produced by the negligence with which/ 
had performed his duty upon guard ; and, under 
impression, he recovered his harquebuss without almb^ 
knowing what he did, and, having again shoiildered;-||| 
stood motionless before the Monarch, whom he had reason 
to Conclude he had mortally offended. 

Louis, whose tyrannical disposition was less founded :6^ 
natural ferocity or cruelty of temper, than on cold-bloods^ 
policy and jealous suspicion, had, nevertheless, a shjxi^ 

' of , that caustic severity which would have made him ^ 
despot in private conversation, and alway^ sc|;med 
etijoy the' pain which he inflicted on occasions like 
presehtf "Bui' he did not push his triumph far, and 
tented himself with saying, — “Thy service of the morhii^' 
hatlr already overpaid some negligence in so young a soldier 
— Hast thoti dined ? ” 

* Quehtini who rather looked to be sent to the Pr^vpi^s” 
MarsiialF than -greeted with such a compliment^ 
humbly id ibe negative. - ’ ^ . 
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bd,” Louis, m'''a\Wt!&r'rtdih'eJ than he usually'; 
spolceih, ' ^ hunger hath^iade him "drow^y,^^I" know thine 
is a he coriitmucdj “and 'l'^dll save the^ 

fr6^:ohe; Wild beast as thou didst me from ahoth’er ;~&ou 
hk^)S^tn prudent too in that matter, and I thank thee for 
thou yet hold out an hour without food?" 

; J:-’fi?*T<^ur-and-twenty, Sire," replied Durward, ‘^or I were 
Scot*” - . ' 

^ X would not for another kingdom be the pasty which' 
’^hohld encounter thee after such a vigil," said the KingJ 
^‘bat the question now is, not of thy dinner, but of my 
owril I admit to my table this day, and in strict privacy. 
Cardinal Balue and this Burgundian— -this Count de. 
!Cr^ye.ctxur, and something may chance — the devil is most 
%3sy when foes meet on terms of truce." 

^1- He stopped, and remained silent, with a deep and 
MoOmy look. As the King was in no baste to proceed, 
^^uentin at length ventured to ask what his duty was to be 
ph these circumstances. 

“To keep watch at the beauffet, with thy loaded 
feapon," said Louis ; “ and if there is treason, to’ shoot 
traitor dead." 

^ Treason, Sire ! and in this guarded Castle 1 " exclaimeii 
S^rward. , 

S"' ** You think it impossible,” said the King, not offended, - 
pi'' would seem, by his frankness ; “ but our history has 
'^hoTOtbat treason can creep into an auger-hole.-^Treason 
i^xchided by guards ! O thou silly boy ! — gutS ciisiodiat 
'djpsos custodes ^ — who shall exclude the treason of those very 
'%arders?" , ; ' ^ 

“Their Scottish honour," answered Durward, boldly. - ’ 

, “l-ru^; ngost right — thou pleasest me," said fheTCing, 

^neerfully ; “the Scottish honour was ever truei aa<i T trust , 
if accordingly. But treason ! " — Here he relapsed into his 
f^mer gloomy mood, and traversed the apartment with 
unequal steps — “She sits at our feasts, she spajrkles in' our 

i r ' , ’ ■ ' , ' ' 

% ^ Wiio is to guard the guards themselves? ScOtt slightly Varies the. 

which is from Juvenal, .Sa/. VI. 347 sq. V 
^ ; * *< Pone |2ram, coliibci sed quis custodiet^ips^s 
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bowls, she wears the beard of our counsellors, the smiles 
of our courtiers, the crazy laugh of our jesters— above all, 
she lies hid under the friendly air of a reconciled enemy. 
Louis of Orleans trusted John of Burgundy — he was niur- 
deied in the Rue Barbette. John of Burgundy trusted the 
faction of Orleans — he was murdered on the Bridge of 
Montcreau. — 1 will trust no one — no one. Hark ye; 1 will 
keep my eye on that insolent Count; ay, and on the 
Churchman too, whom I hold not too faithful. When I say, 
Ecossc^ en avanf^ shoot Crevccoeur dead on the spot.” 

“It is my duty,” said Quentin, “your Majesty's life 
being endangered.’’ 

“ Certainly — 1 mean it no otherwise,” said the King. — 
“ What should I get by slaying this insolent soldier ?- ~\Vere 
it the Constable Saint Paul indeed ” — Here he paused, as 
if he thought he had said a word too much, but resumed, 
laughing, “There’s our brother-in-law, James of Scotland' — 
your own James, Quentin — poniarded the Douglas when 
on a hospitable visit, within his own royal castle of Skirling.” 

“Of Stirling,” said Quentin, “and so please your high- 
ness. — It was a deed of which came little good.” 

“Stirling call you the castle?” said the King, overlook- 
ing the latter part of Quentin’s speech — “Well, let it be. 
Stirling — the name is nothing to the purpose. But I medb 
tate no injury to these men — none — It would serve me 
nothing. They may not purpose equally fair by me,—' 
I rely on thy harcjuebuss.” 

“ I shall be prompt at the signal/’ said Quentin ; “ bufe 
yet ” 

“You hesitate,” said the King. “Speak out — I give 
thee full leave. From such as thou art, hints may be 
caught that are right valuable.” e ^ 

“ I would only presume to say,” replied Quentin, “ that 
your Majesty having occasion to distrust this Burgundian, 

^ James TI. of Scotland. The House of Stewart and the House 
of Douglas were struggling for supreme power. In 1452 Douglas, 
under a safe-conduct, visited James, and, refusing to break his league 
with Ross and Ci iwt'ord, was suddenly slabbed by James. See Scott^s 
7 ales of a Grandfather^ Chap. xxi. Hume Brown’s History of Scotland^ 

I- 233* : , * . 
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I marvel that you suffer lii^i to approach so near your 
f)('rson, and that in privacy,” 

‘‘O, content you, Sir Squire,” said ihc King, “There 
are some dangers, wliicii, when they are braved, disappear, 
and which yet, when there is an obvious and apparent 
dread of them displayed, Ixcome certain and inevitable. 
When I walk boldly up to a surly mastiff, and caress him, 
it is ten to one I soothe aim to good temper; if 1 show 
fear of him, he flies on me and rends me. 1 will be thus 
far frank with thee — It concerns me nearly that this man 
returns not to his lieadlong master in a resentful humour. 
I run my risk, therefore. I have never shunned to expose 
my life for the w^‘al of my kingdom — Follow me.” 

Louis led his young Life-guards -man, for whom he 
seemed to have talvcn a special favour, through the side- 
door by which he had himself entered, saving, as he showed 
it him, He who would thrive at Court must know the 
private wickets and concealed staircases — ay, and the traps 
and pitfalls of the palace, as well as the principal entrances, 
folding-doors, and portals.” 

After several turns and passages, the King entered a 
small vaulted room, where a table was prepared for dinner 
with three covers. The whole furniture and arrangements 
,'6f the room were plain almost to meanness. A beaulfet, or 
folding and movable cupboard, held a few pieces of gold 
and silver plate, and w^as the only article in the chamber 
which had, in the slightest degree, the appearance of 
•royalty. Behind this cupboard, and completely hidden by 
it, was the post which Louis assigned to Quentin Diirward ; 
and after having ascertained, by going to different parts of 
the room, that he w^as invisible from all quarters, he gave 
him his Jasl^ charge — “Remember the word, Ecosse, en 
avant ; and so soon as ever I utter these sounds, throw down 
the screen — spare not for cup or goblet, and be sure thou take 
good aim at Creveceeur — If thy piece fail, cling to him, and 
use thy knife — Oliver and I can deal with the Cardinal*” 

Having thus spoken, he whistled aloud, and summoned 
into the apartment Oliver, who was premier-valet of the 
chamber as well as barber, and who, in fact, performed all 
office^ immediately connected with the King^s person, and 
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who now ^ijpjpesued, attended J^y , two old men, who were, 
the only assistants or waiters' at the royal tailzie, soon 
as the King had taken his place, the visitors were adrnltt^^d '-, 
and'Quentin, though himself unseen, was so situated a*^ to 
remark all the particulars of the interview. 

TJie King welcomed his visitors with a degree df co£:: 
diality, which Quentin had the utmost difficulty to reehn^iid: 
with the directions which he had previously received/ 
and the purpose for which he stood behind the bea^ffet 
with his deadly weapon in readiness. Not only did tojiis^ 
appear totally free from apprehension of any kind, out 
one w^ould have supposed that those visitors whom 
had done the high honour to admit to his table, were; 
the very persons in whom he could most unreservedly^: 
confide, and whom he was most willing to honour. NothSig^ 
could be more dignified, and at the same time 
courteous, than his demeanour. While all around hij^,; 
including even his own dress, was far beneath the splendquij 
which the petty princes of the kingdom displayed in 
festivities, his own language and manners were thos^ 
of a mighty Sovereign in his most condescending mdq^ 
Quentin was tempted to suppose, either that the whole 
his previous conversation with Louis had been a drertii^^ 
or that the dutiful demeanour of the Cardinal, and 
frank, open, and gallant bearing of the Burgundian npbl^ 
had entirely erased the King's suspicion. I 

’ But whilst the guests, in obedience to the King, wer^ 
in the act of placing themselves at the table, his Majesty'! 
darted one keen glance on them, and then instantly direct^j^? 
his look, to Quentin's post. This was done in an instant ^ 
but the glance conveyed so much doubt and hatred towal:<fe; 
his guests, such a peremptory injunction on Queijtin td:fe|: 
watchful in, attendance, and prompt in execution, tliat ^iy^ 
room was left for doubting that the sentiments of Loyi^ 
cdntinue4 tipaltered, and his apprehensions unabated, \ > 
was, ^th^^Sfore^ ipore than ever astonished at the deCp,^^^ 
Under which that Monarch was able to conceal the rno^? 
'ments pr his jealpUs disposition. "" ' ^ 

• Appearing to have entirely forgotten the language 
I- ^V£c(»ufvlfed‘ held tpwards him in the fape of his 
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th<? King cofiversed with Inm of old times, of events which 
had pcJtorred during h|.s own exile in the territories oT 
Bijmvindy, and enquired^ respecting all the nobles with 
Wh^m be had Ijccn then familiar, as if that period had 
■ ind^d been the h ippicst of his life, and as if he retained 
all who had contributed to soften the term of his 
fexijfe, the kindest uid mo t giatcfiil sentiments 
w ^ ^ To an ambassador of another nation,” he said, ‘‘ I 
womd have Ihiown something of slate into our reception, 
ibut to an old fiiend, who often shared my board at the 
>^C)astle of Genappes', I wished to show myself, as I love 
hast to livt old Louis of Vdois, as simple and plain as any 
^ of hi^ P uj in Indauds But I diiec ted them to make some 


"'better ch^'er lliin ordinary for you, Sir Count, for I know 
your Buigunduii proveib, ^ Miatx jauli Ion ?epas qui btl 
and therefore I bid them have some caie of our 
^ble For our nine, you know well it is the subject of an 
^Old emulation betwixt 1 lance and Burgundy, which we will 
^^pusently reconcile, for I will drink to you in Burgundy, 
i|and >ou, Sir Count, shill pledge me in Champagne — Here, 
N Ohver, let me have a cup of Vin {fAu\cjrc*\ and he 
Lhummed gaily a song then well knonn - 

** luxerre est la botsson des kots ” 

^*^Here, Sir Count, I drink to the health of the noble 
pDuke of Bui gundy, our kind and loving cousin. — Oliver, 
igtreplemsh yon golden cup with Vtn de RheimSy and give it to 
ii\ht Count on your knee— he represents our loving brother. 

-My Lord Cardinal, we will ourself fill your cup.” 

, ^ ^^You have already, Sire, even to overflowing," said the 
^ Cardinal, wi h the lowly mien of a favourite towards an 
indulgeijt mg^ster 

“Because vve know that your Eminence can carry it 
t with a steady hand," said I^uis, “ But which side do you 
'^spouse m the great controversy — Sillery* or Auxerre — 
or Burgundy?" 

y ' t)unng his residence in Bmgundy, m his father*^ lifetime, 
^Genapi*e9 was the usual abode of Louis This penod of exile ik 
p-pfiem allUtled to m the novel — ScoaT i 

^ feiUery, a village near Rlieims, famous for Us chatn^gne, Auxerre 
i^Utpmgundy. 
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‘*1 will stand neutral, Sire," said the Tardinnl, *‘and 
replenish my cup with Auvcrnat.’* 

*‘A neutral has a perilous part to sustain," said the 
King; but as he observed the Cardinal colour somewliat, 
he glided from the subject, and added, “ But you prefer the 
Auvernat, because it is so noble a wine it endures not 
water. — You, Sir Count, hesitate to empty your cup. I 
trust you have found no national bitterness at the bottom." 

“I would, Sir," said the Count dc Crevecceur, “thaCall 
iiational quarrels could be as pleasantly ended as the rivalry 
betwixt our vineyards." 

“With time, Sir Count," answered the King, “with 
time —such time as you have taken to your diauglit of 
Champagne. — And now that it is finished, favour me by 
putting the goblet in your bosom, and keeping it as a pledge 
of our regard. It is not to every one that we would part 
with it. It belonged of yore to that terror of France, 
Henry V. of Faigland, and was taken when j^oiien was 
toduced, and those islanders expelled from Normandy by 
the joint arms of France and Burgundy. It cannot be 
better bestowed than on a noble and valiant Buigundian, 
who well knows that on the union of these two nations 
depends the continuance of the freedom of the Continent 
from the English yoke." 

The Count made a suitable answer, and l^oiiis gave 
unrestrained way to the satirical gaiety of dis])osition which 
sometimes enlivened the darker shades (^f his character. 
Leading, of course, the conversation, his remarks, always 
shrewd and caustic, and often actually witty, were seldom 
good-natured, and the anecdotes with which he illus- 
trated them were often more humorous than delicate ; 
hut in no one word, syllable, or letter, did hti bo^iay the 
state of mind of one who, apprehensive of assassination, 
hath in his apartment an armed soldier, with his piece 
loaded, in or^ax to prevent or anticipate an attack on his 
person. " 

The Count of Crevecoeur gave frankly in to the King^s 
humour; while the smooth churchman laughed at every 
jest, and enhanced every ludicrous idea, without exhibiting 
any siiame af^'>pressions which made the rustic young Scot 
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blush even in his place of concealment'. In about an 
hour and a half the tables were drawn; and the King, 
taking courteous leave of his guests, gave the signal that it 
was his desire to be alone. 

So soon as all, even Oliver, had retired, he called 
, Quentin from his place of concealment; but with a voice 
so faint, that the youth could scarce believe it to be the 
same which had so lately given animation to the jest, and 
zest to the tale. As he approached, he saw an equal 
change in his countenance. The light of assumed vivacity 
had left the King’s eyes, the smile had deserted his face, 
and he exhibited all the fatigue of a celebrated actor, when 
he has lim'slied the exhausting representation of some 
favourite character, in wliich, while upon the stage, he had 
displayed the utmost vivacity. 

“Thy watch is not yet over,” said he to Quentin — 
“refresh tliyself for an instant— 3^onder table affords the 
means — I will then instruct thee in thy farther duty. Mean- 
while, it is ill talking between a full man and a fasting*,” 

He threw himself back on his scat, covered his brow 
with his hand, and was silent. 

^ The nature of Louis Xlth’s coarse humour may be guessed at 
by those who have perused the “Cent Nouvcllcs Nouvclles,” which 
arc grosser than most similar collections of the age. — ScOTr. 

" For the historical setting of this piovcrb, used by the Douglas 
iitenlioncd abuse, see bcutt’s lale^ oj a (Ji audfaihtr^ Chap. XXi. 



CHAPTER XI. 


THE HALL OF ROLAND. 

Painlcrs show Cupid Iditul — TTath Hymen eyes? 

Or is his warp’d by lliose spectacles 

Whicli parents, guardians, and advisers lend him, 

That he may look through tlicm on lands and mansions, 

On jewels, gold, and all such rich dotations, 

And see their value ten times magnihed? — 

Methinks ’twill brook a question. 

The Misenes of Enforced Marriage. 

ji , ^ 

Lotus the Xl.th of France, though the sovereign ig 
h'urope who was fondest and most jealous of power, desire^ 
only its substantial enjoyment; and though he knew well 
enough, and at times exacted strictly, the observances du^ 
to his rank, was in general singularly careless of show. 

Ill a prince of sounder moral qualities, the familiarity 
with which he invited subjects to his board — nay, occa-i 
sionally sat at.theirs— must have been highly popular ; and 
even such as he was, the King’s homeliness of mannefS 
atoned for rnany of his vices with that class of his subjects 
who werej^^ot particukirly exposed to the consequences ol 
his suspiciblpi and jealousy. The hers etaty or oomnions o! 
Ffahce* wha rose to more opulence and consequence undet 
the reign sagacious Prince, respected his person^ 

thoTtgli th^y 1 was resting on their su|?^ 

port that: enabled to make his party good agaipi^ 

the ha^d of i^dmoblbs, who conceived that he diminish^ 
the* honour ;h^ri6nch crown, and obscured their pwh 

splendid ;pr#il6ges*^^by' that very neglect of form which 
graphed the^ikei#" ahd commons. 
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;; VWth ; pa£iencerwhi% other, princjes ’W^^ have 

GQ^u-iidered as degrading, and hot witfiotit a sehfie af' amuse- 
the Mpnarch of France waited t]ll his Hf(^%uards-A'an . 
J^ad'>^tisfie,d^he keenness of a youthful appetjtel,, : It, ihay 
^'bc^'Supposed, however, that Quentin had too tnucK sense 
prudence to put the royal patience to a long ot tedious 
^ |^|pf ; and indeed he was repeatedly desirous td break off 
^^hif'jepast ere Louis would permit him. “ I see it in thine 
he said, good-naturedly, “that thy courage is not half 
^abated. Go on — God and Saint Dennis ! — chargd again. 
ST tell thee that meat and mass” (crossing himself) never 
hindered the work of a good Christian man. Take a cup 
i* bf Ayine j but mind thou be cautious of the wine-pot — ^^it is 
^the vice of thy countrymen, as well as of the English, who, 
ftacking that folly, arc the choicest soldiers ever wore armoUr. 

[ And now wash speedily — forget not thy bencdicite^ and follow 

r Quentin obeyed, and, conducted by a different, but as 
Cmaiseiike an approach as he had formerly passed, he followed 
iLouis into the Hall of Roland. 

“ “Take notice,” said the King, imperatively, thou hast 
Ini^ver left this post — let that be thine answer to thy feihsman 
^^nd comrades — and, hark thee, to bind the recollection on 
Esihy memory, T give thee this gold chain” (flinging oh hi^i 
. arm one of considerable value). “ If I go not brave myself, 
/those whom I trust have ever the means to ruffle it with the 
thest, But, when such chains as these bind not the tongue 
.from wagging too freely, my gossip, UHermite,^ hath an 
^amulet for the throat, which never fails to work 'a certain 
,jbure. And now attend. — No man, save Oliver or I. myself, 
^;^enters here this evening; but ladies will opme , hither, 

' perhajis frjm the one extremity of the hafl,' perhaps from ; 
ithe other, perhaps one from each. You may answer if they 
^ address you, but, being on duty, your answer mu^ be brief ; 
jhnd you must neither address them in your fjjrn, nor engage 
Un any prolonged discourse. But hearken ta^hat they say* 
Xhine ears, as well as thy hands, are mine—L haVe bbCight 
soul Therefore, if thou . heiarest at^ht.bf 
Conversation, thou must retain* it iri m,ernor^ until it is 
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bc‘ller on it, it will be b(?^t that thou pass for a Scottish 
roc'riiil, who hath come straight down fromjiis mountains, 
and hath not yet ar(]uired our most Christian language’. — 
Right. — So, if tlicy si)cak to thee, thou wilt not answer — 
ibis will free you from ernbarrassmenl, and lead them to 
converse without regard to your presence. You understand 
me. -Fare^^oll. IJe wary, and thou hast a friend.’^ 

I’he King had scarce spoken these words ere he disap- 
pcared behind the anas, leaving Quentin to meditate on 
what he had seen and heard. I'he youth was in one of 
those .situations from which it is pleasanter to look forward 
than to look back ; for the rellection that he liad been 
planted like a marksman m a thicket who watches for a 
stag, to take the life of the noble Count of Crevccccur, had^ 
in it nothing ennobling. It was very true, that the King’s 
measures soemed on this occasion merely cautionary and 
defensive ; but how did the youth know but he might be 
soon commanded on some offensive operation of the same 
kind? d’his would be an unplea.sant crisis, since it was 
plain, from the character of his master, that there would be 
destruction in refusing, while his honour told him there 
would be disgrace in complying. He turned his thoughts 
from this subject of reflection, with the .sage consolation so 
often adopted by youth when prospective dangers intrude 
themselves on their mind, that it was time enough to think 
what was to be done when the emergence actually arrived, 
and that sufficient lor the day was the evil thereof. 

Quentin made u.sc of this sedative reflection the more 
easily, that the last commands of the King had given him 
something more agreeable to think of than his own con- 
dition. I’he Lady of the Lute was certainly one of those 
to whom his attention was to he dedicated ; and^ welkin his 
mind did he promise to obey one part of the King’s man- 
date, and listen with diligence to every word that might- 
drop from herjip.s, that he might know if the magic of her 
conversation equalled that of her music. But with as much 
sincerity did he sw.^ar to himself, that no part of her dis- 
course should be reported by him to the King, which might 
affect the lalr speaker otherwise than favourably. 

^ French. See Chap. v. 
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Meantime, there was no fear of his again slumbering on 
his post. Each passing breath of wind, which, finding its 
way through the open lattice, waved the old arras, sounded 
like the approach of the fair object of his expectation. He 
felt, in short, all that mysterious anxiety, and eagerness of 
expectation, winch is always the companion of love, and 
sometimes hath a consid'^rable share in creating it. 

At length, a door actually creaked and jingled (for the 
doors even of palaces did not in the fifteenth century turn 
on their hinges so noiseless as ours) % but, alas ! it was not 
at that end of tlie hall from which the lute had been heard. 
It opened, however, and a female figure entered, followed by 
two other,-, whom she directed by a sign to remain without, 
while she lierself came forward into the hall. Jly her 
imperfect and unequal gait, which showed to peculiar dis- 
advantage as she traversed this long gallery, Quentin at once 
recognised the Princess Joan, and, with the respect which 
became his situation, drew himself up in a fitting attitude of 
silent vigilance, and lowered his weapon to her as she passed. 
She acknowledged the courtesy by a gracious inclination of 
her head, and he had an optiortunity of seeing her coun- 
tenanci^ more distinctly than he had in the morning. 

There was little in the features of this ill-fated Princess 
to atone for the misfortune of her shape and gait. Her 
face was, indeed, by no means disagreeable in itself, though 
destitute of beauty; and there was a meek expression of 
suffering patience in her large blue eyes, which were com- 
monly fixed upon the ground. But besides that slie was 
extremely pallid in complexion, her skin had the yellowish 
discoloured tinge which accompanies habitual bad health ; 
and though her tectli were white and regular, her lips were 
thin i^nd The Princess had a profusion of fla.xen 

hair, but it was so light-coloured, as to be almost of a 
bluish tinge ; and her tire-woman, who doubtless considered 
the luxuriance of lier mistress’s tresses as a beauty, hud not 
greatly im[)rovcd matters, by arranging them in curls around 
her pale countenance, to which they added an expression 
almost corpse-like and unearthly. 'Fo make matters still 
worse, she had chosen a vest or cymar of a pale-green silk, 
which gave her, on the whole, a ghastly and even spectral 
appearance. 
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While (Jaentin followed this singular apparition witly 
eyes in which curiobity was blended with compassion^ , for 
every look and motion of the Princess seemed to call fori 
the latter feeling, two ladies e.itered from the upper eild' 
the apartment. ^ 

One of these' was the young person who, upon T^oiils^s 
summons, had served him with fruit, while Quentin made', 
his memorahle breakfast at the Fleur-de-Lys. Invested^ 
now with all the mysterious dignity belonging to the nymph; 
of the veil and lute, and proved, besides (at least fnv 
Quentin’s estimation), to he the high born heiress of a rich^ 
earldom, her beauty made ten times the impression upoiiC 
him which it had done when he beheld in her one whoifi") 
he deemed the daughter of a paltry inn keeper, in att^m^ 
dance ii{)on a rich find humorous old burgher. He noW' 
wondered what fascination could ever have concealed from'J 
him her real character. Yet her dress was nearly as simplet 
as Ixifore, being a suit of deep mourning, without any?' 
Miiaments. Her head-dress was but a veil of crape, whichl- 
was entirely thrown hack, so as to leave her face uncoveredji 
and it was only Quentin’s knowledge of her actual ranl<,( 
which gave in his estimation new elegance to her beautiful' 
shape, a dignity to her step which had before remaine(|< 
unnoticed, and to her regular features, brilliant complexion, t 
and dazzling eyes, an air of conscious nobleness, that en-., 
hanced their beauty. 

Had death been the penalty, Durward must needs have 
rendered to this beauty and her companion the samej 
homage which he had just paid to the royalty of the 
Princess. They received it as those who were accustomed 
to the deference of inferiors, and returned it with courtesy 
but he thought — perhaps it was but a youthful vtsior^r— that- 
the young lady coloured slightly, kept her eyes on thei 
ground, and seemed embarrassed, though in a triflings 
degree, as. she returned his miJitar)^ salutation. This must,: 
have been " owing to her recollection of the audacious;' 
stranger id ihf neighbouring turret at the Flcur-de-Lys^jJ^ 
but did ■ that j^t^composute express displeasure ? Tht|^: 
question,!’ np^ means to determine. 

,Tne cothpanioh*f bf 'the youthful Countess, dressed lil^! 
herself simply/an^tn-4eep jnonrning, at the age 
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women ^ cHri^.iriost dbsHy td^th'at reputatiot? tor 

be^uty^^vhicli has for^years^ been dimihisbing. She Had 
atil|;!reniains'"erjough to show what the powet ofjher chains 
have been, and, retnembering past triumphs, it 
^aS eVid’ent from her manner that she had not relinquished , 
thd( pretensions to future conquests. She was tall and ' 
'■gtll&^ful, though somewhat haughty in her deportment, and “ 
Ir^i^rned the salute of Quentin with a smile of gracious 
cbhdescension, whispering, the next instant, something into > 
'!her companion’s ear, who turned towards the soldier, as 
■if to comply with some hint from the elder lady, but 
■Inkwered, nevertheless, without raising her eyes. Quentin 
;t:ould not help suspecting that the observation called on 
young lady to notice his own good mien ; and he was 
/(I do not know why) pleased with the idea, that tfee party 
‘jfeferred lo did not choose to look at him, in order t6 
^Verify with her own eyes the truth of the observatioh, 
;?*robably he thought there was already a sort of mysterious 
'^onnexion beginning to exist between them, which gave 
importance to the slightest trifle. - ‘ ' 

, This reflection was momentary, for he was instantly 
J^ppped up in attention to the meeting of the Princess 
^Joan with these stranger ladies. She had stood still upon 
\their entrance, in order to receive them, conscious, perhaps, 
H'hat motion did not become her well ; and as she , was 
somewhat embarrassed in receiving and repaying their 
compliments, the elder stranger, ignorant of the rank of 
the party whom she addressed, was led to pay her salutation 
in a manner, rather as if she conferred than received an 
honour through the interview, \ ' 

rejoice, madam,” she said, with a smile, which was 
ineahtio e.vtpress condescension at once and encouragement, ' 
"that we are at length permitted the society of siich a 
pspectable person of our own sex as you appear to.be. 

;1 must, say, that my niece and I have had but little: for 
^liich to thank the hospitality of King Louis: — Nay, niece, 
%ever pluck my sleeve — I am sure I read in the looksjof 
^this young lady, sympathy for our situation..~Since we 
'^mc hither, fair madam, we have been' Used little better 
;.tlpn prisoners; and after a^thous^d mutations to 
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throw our cause and our persons under the protection of 
1 ^'rance, the Most Christian King has afforded us at first 
but a base inn for our residence, and now a corner of tins 
moth-eaten palace, out of which we are only permitted to 
creep towards sunset, as if we were bats or owls, whose 
appearance in the sunshine is to be held matter of ill 
omen.” 

am sorry,’’ said the Princess, faltering with the 
awkward embarrassment of the interview, “that we have 
been unable, hitherto, to receive you according to your 
deserts. Your niece, I trust, is better satisfied ? ” 

“Much- much belter than I can express,” answered 
the youthful Countess — “I sought but safety, and I have' 
found solitude and secrecy besides. The seclusion of our 
former residence, and tiie still greater solitude of that now 
assigned to us, augment, in my eye, the favour which the 
King voiU'hsafed to us unfortunate fugitives.” 

“ Silence, my silly cousin,” said the elder lady, “ and 
let us speak according to our conscience, since at last we 
arc alone with one of our own sex — I say alone, for that 
handsome young soldier is a mere statue, since he seems 
not to have, the use of his limbs, and I am given to 
understand he wants that of his tongue, at least in civilized 
language — I say, since no one but this lady can understand . 
us, 1 must own there is nothing I have regretted equal tO;; 
taking this French journey. I looked for a splendid recep-' 
tion, tournaments, carousals, pageants, and festivals; and 
instead of which, all has been seclusion and obscurity ! and 
the best society whom the King introduced to us, was a 
Bohemian vagabond, b> whose agency he directed us to 
correspond with our friends in Flanders. — Perhaps,” said 
the lady, “it is his politic intention to mew®us ap here 
until our lives’ end, that he may seize on our estates, after 
the extinction of the ancient house of Croye. The Duke 
of Burgundy was not so cruel; he ofiered my niece a' 
husband, though he was a bad one.” 

“I should ha\c thought the veil preferable to an evil 
husband,”, said the Princess, with difficulty finding oppor- 
fUiiity to interpose a, word. 

“ One would at least wish to haye the choice, madam,” 
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replie'i ^tlie voluble datnc. ^*It is, Heaven knows, on 
'’ecojunt my niece that I speak; for myself, I have long 
lai^side thoughts of changing my condition. 1 see you 
' srn^, but, by my halidome it is true — yet that is no Excuse 
for ihe King, whose conduct, like his person, hath more 
. resemblance to that of old Michaud, the money-changer of 
*Ghept, than to the successor- of Charlemagne.*' 

“ Hold ' ** said the Princess, with some asperity in her ^ 
^ tone ; “ lemcmber you speak of my father.’* 

“Of your father!” leplied the Burgundian lady in 
rj,Wpnse. 

“ Of my father,” repeated tlie Princess, with dignity. 

, am Joan of nance. — But fear not, madam,” she con- 
^'tinued, in the gentle accent which was natural to her, “you 
^^designed no offence, and I have taken none. Command 
influence to render your exile, and that of this interesh 
Uhg young person, more suppoi table. Alas ! it is but little 
Jl have in my power ; but it is willingly offered.” 
r Deep and submissive was the reverence with which the 
^Ountess Plameline de Croye, so was the elder lady ^!alled, 
iieceived the obliging offer of the Princess’s protection. 
tShe had been long the inhabitant of Courts, was mistress of , 
Ihe manners which are there acquired, and held firmly the 
established rule of courtiers of all ages, who, although their 
yifiiual private conversation turns upon the vices and follies 
tiieir patrons, and on the injuries and neglect yrhich they 
'Jthem selves have sustained, never suffer such hints to drop 
*¥rom them in the presence of the Sovereign or those of his 
^family. I'he lady was, therefore, scandalized to the last 
degice at the mistake which had induced her to speak so 
itldecorously .in presence of the daughter of Loiiis. She 
Woukl htve •exhausted herself in expressing regret and 
(making apologies, had she not been put to silence and 
festered to equanimity by the Princess, who requested, in 
most gentle manner, yet which, from a Daughter^ of 
JFrauce, had the weight of a command, that no more might 
^ Said in the way either of excuse or of explanation. 
i ^ 4 I’di^cess of France. So in Chap. xv. Orleans calls himself “a 
Ckld oi France.” See “ infants de France” (i.e. Piihces and 
Prince^se?>) in Littr^. 
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The Princess Joan then tobk her ovvn chair with a 
dignity which became her, and compelled the two strangers 
to sit, one on either hand, to which the younger consented 
with unfeigned and respectful diffidence, and the elder with 
an affectation of deep humility and deference, which was 
intended for sucli. They spoke together, but in such a low 
tone that the sentinel could not overhear their discourse, 
and only remarked, that the Princess seemed to bestow 
much of her regard on the younger and more interesting 
lady; and that the Countess Hameline, though speaking a 
gieat deal more, attracted less of the Princess’s attention by 
her full flow of conversation and compliment, than did her 
kinswoman by her brief and modest replies to what was 
addressed to her. 

The conversation of the ladies had not lasted a quarter 
of an hour, when the door at the lower end of the hall 
opened, and a man entered shrouded in a riding-cloak. 
Mindful of the King’s injunction, and determined not to 
be a second time caught slumbering, Quentin instantly 
moved towards the intruder, and, interposing between him 
and the ladies, requested him to retire instantly. 

**By whose command?*' said the stranger, in a tone of 
cot^lj^mptuous surprise. 

r;^r^By that of the King,” said Quentin, firmly, “which I 
aftcl placed here to enforce.” 

“Not against Louis of Orleang,” said the Duke, dropping 
his cloak. 

The young man hesitated a moment; but how enforce* 
his orders against the first Prince of the blood, about to be 
allied, as the report now generally went, with the King’s 
own family ? 

“Your Plighness,” he said, “is too great 4hat your 
pleasure should be withstood by me. I trust your Highness, 
will bear me witness that I have done the duty of my post, 
so far as your will permitted.” 

“ Go to — you slmll have no blame, young soldier,” said 
Orleans; and passing forward, paid his compliments to the 
Princess, with that air of constraint which always marked 
his colirtesy when addressing her. 

“ He nad be«n dining,” he said,^ “ with Dunois, and 
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understanding there was society in Roland’s Gallery, he had 
ventured on the freedom, of adding one to the number.’’ 

.The colour which mounted into the pale check of the 
unfortunate Joan, and which for the moment spread some- 
thing of beauty over her features, evinced that this addition 
to the company was anything but indifferent to her. She 
hastened to present t!ie Trince to the two ladies of Croye, 
who received him with the respect due to his eminent rank; 
and the Princess, pointing to a chair, requested him to join 
their conversation party. 

The Duke declined the freedom of assuming a seat in 
such society; but taking a cushion from one of the settles, 
he laid it at the feet of the beautiful young Countess of 
Croye, and so seated himself, that, without appearing to 
neglect the Princess, he was enabled to bestow the greater 
share of his attention on her lovely neighbour. 

At first, it seemed as if this arrangement rather pleased 
than offended his destined bride. She encouraged the 
-Duke in his gallantries towards the fair stranger, and 
seemed to regard them as complimentary to herself. But 
the Duke of Orleans, though accustomed to subject his 
mind to the stern yoke of his uncle, when in the King’s 
presence, had enough of princely nature to induce him to 
follow his own inclinations whenever that restraint was 
withdrawn; and his high rank giving him a right to overstep 
the ordinary ceremonies, and advance at once to familiarity, 
his praises of the Countess Isabelle’s beauty became so 
* energetic, and flowed with such unrestrained freedom, 
owing perhaps to his having drunk a little more wine than 
usual — for Dunois was no enemy to the worship of Bacchus 
— that at length he seemed almost impassioned, and the 
presenct^of tTiC Princess appeared wellnigh forgotten. 

The tone of compliment which he indulged was grateful 
only to one individual in the circle ; for the Countess 
Hameline already anticipated the dignity of an alliance 
with the first Prince of the blood, by means of her whose 
birth, beauty, and large possessions, rendered such an 
ambitious consummation by no means impossible, even 
in the eyes of a less sanguine projector, could the views 
. of Louis Xl. have, been left out of the calculation of 
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chances. The younger Countess' listened 'to the Duke^s 
, gallantries with anxiety and embarrassment, ,^nd, ever and 
anon turned an entreating look towards the Princes^ ias 
if requesting her to come to her relief. But the Wou/ided 
feelings and the timidity of Joan of France rendered 
^.capable of an effort to make the conversation more genjefajjj 
and at length, excepting a few inter] ectional civilities oCtfid 
Lady Hameline, it was maintained almost exclusively 
the Duke' himself, though at the expense of the youd^ii 
Countess of Croye, whose beauty formed the them^/of 
his high-flown eloquence. 

Nor must I forget that there was a third person^, thd 
unregarded sentinel, who saw his fair visions melt away lils;^’ 
wax before the sun, as the Duke persevered in the 
tenor of his passionate discourse. At length the Countess 
Isabelle de Croye made a determined effort to cut shglrt 
what was becoming intolerably disagreeable to her, espec^^, 
from the pain to which the conduct of the Duke'^^l^ 
apparently subjecting the Princess. ^ ^ 

Addressing the latter, she said, modestly, but witn sorne^ 
firmness, that the first boon she had to claim from hef 
promised protection was, “that her Highness would undei> 
take to convince the Duke of Orleans, that the ladieS:,9| 
Burgundy, though inferior in wit and manners to thos^ p|: 
France, were not such absolute fools as to be pleased 'vritE: 
no other conversation than that of extravagant compjil;^ 
ment.” . ‘ 

“I grieve, lady,’’ said the Duke, preventing the Princess^^; 
answer, “that you will satirize, in the same sentence, the' 
beauty of the dames of Burgundy, and the sincerity of the 
knights of France. If we are hasty and extravagant in the; 
e3q)ression of our admiration, it is because V^e kfve as WiS; 
fighjt, without letting cold deliberation come into our bosOi^l^, 
and surrender to the fair with the same rapidity with whiOT 
we defeat the valiant.” , 

“The beauty of our countrywomen,’* said the yoTO^> 
Countess, wi|h more of reproof than she had yet ventut^^ 
to use to>vards JbOi, high-born suitor, “is as unfit 
such , triumphs, as the valpur of the men" of Burguh||jr'i$^ 
incapable of yidding them.” , ' ^ 
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t respect yotrr patnodsm. Countess/* said tlie Duke, 
** and the last branah of yoUr tneme shall npt be impugned 
by me, till a tlargundion knight shall offer feo snstaiti it with 
ktic^ in rest But for the injustice which you have done to 
HhW^ebarms which your land pioduccs, I appeal from your 
to yourself — I ook theie, * he said, pointing to a largei^ 
rai^or, the gift of the Venetian Republic, and then of the 
highest rarity and value, “and tell me, as you look, what is 
heart that can resist the charms there represented ? 

Iphe Princess, unable to sustain any longer the neglect 
of her lover, here sunk backwards on her chair, with a sigh, 
which at once recalled the Duke from the land of romance, 
‘^nd induced the Lady Hamcline to ask whether her 
•Highness found herself ill 

“A sudden pain shot through my forehead/* ^aid the 
PnnCess, attempting to smile, “but I shall be presently 
better” ^ ^ 

Her increasing paleness contradicted her woids, and 
t induced the Lady Hameline to call for assistance, as the 
’Princess was about to faint 

^ The Duke, biting his Jip, and cursing the folly which 
^ojild not keep guaid over his tongue, ran to summon the 
Princess’s attendants, who were in the next chamber, and 
, 'when they came hastily, with the usual remedies, he could 
not but, as a cavaliei and t^entleman, give his assistance to 
^ ipport and to reeovei her His voice, rendered almost 
tender by pity and self repioach, was the most powerful 
means of lecalling her to heiself, and just as the swpon was 
passing away, the King himself enteied the apartment 
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THE rOLITICIAN. 

Tliis is a Jcilurcr so skill’d in policy, 

That (no disparagement lo Satan’s cunning) 

He well might read a lesson to the devil, 

And teach the old seducer new temptations. 

Old Play, 

As Louis entered the Gallery, he bent his brows in the 
manner we have formerly described as peculiar to him, and 
sent, from under his gathered and gloomy eyebrows, a keen 
look on all around; in darting which, as Quentin afterwards 
declared, his eyes seemed to turn so small, so fierce, and*s6 
piercing, as to resemble those of an aroused adder looking 
through the bush of heath in which he lies coiled. 

When, by this momentary and sharpened glance, the 
King had reconnoitred the cause of the bustle which was in 
the apartment, his first address was to the Duke of Orleans. 

“You here, my fair cousin?” he said; — and turning lo 
Quentin, added sternly, “Had you not charge?” 

“Forgive the young man. Sire,” said the Duke; “he did 
not neglect his duty; but I was informed that«thetl^rincess 
was in this gallery.” 

“And I warrant you would not be withstood when you 
came hither to pay your court,” said the King, whose 
detestable hypocrisy persisted in representing the iXike as 
participating in a passion which was felt only on the side of 
his unhappy daughter; “and it is thus you debauch thd 
sentinels of my guard, young man? — But what cannot be 
pardoned to a gallant who only lives par amours ! ” 
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The Duke of Orleans raised his head, as if about to 
reply, in some manner which might correct the opinion 
conveyed in the King’s observation ; but the instinctive 
reverence, not to say fear, of Louis, in which he had been 
bred from childhood, chained up his voice. 

“And Joan hatli been ill?” said the King; “but do 
not be grieved, Louis ; it will soon pass away ; lend her 
your arm to her apartment, while I will conduct these 
straijgc ladies to theirs.” 

The order was given in a tone which amounted to 
a command, and Orleans accordingly made his exit with 
the Princess at one extremity of the gallery, while the King, 
ungloving his ight hand, courteously handed the Countess 
Isabelle and her kinswoman to their apartment, which 
opened from the other. He bowed profoundly as they 
entered, and remained standing on the threshold for a minute 
after they had disappeared; then, with great composure, 
shut the door by which they had retired, and turning the 
huge key, took it from the lock and put it into his girdle, — 
an appendage which gave him still more perfectly the air of 
some old miser, who cannot journey in comfort unless he 
bear with him the key of his treasure closet. 

With slow and pensive step, and eyes fixed on the 
ground, Louis now paced towards Quentin Durward, who, 
expecting his share of the royal displeasure, viewed his 
at)proach with no little anxiety. 

“Thou hast done wrong,” said the King, raising his 
eyes, and fixing them firmly on him when he had come 
within a yard of him, — “thou hast done foul wrong, and 
deservost to die. — Speak not a word in defence ! — What 
hadst thou to do with Dukes or Princesses? — what with any 
thing b^t nty order ? ” 

“So please your Majesty,” said the young soldier, “what 
.could 1 do ? ” 

“ What couldst thou do when thy post was forcibly 
passed?” answered the King, scornfully. — “What is the 
use of that weapon on thy shoulder ? Thou shouldst have 
levelled thy piece, and if the presumptuous rebel did not 
retire on the instant, he should have died within this very 
hall! Go— pass into these farther apartments. In the 
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first thou m\i find a large staircase, which leads to tj^e inner 
gailley'; there thoU wilt find Oliver Dain.^ Send.Jiim to 
me^T-do thou begone to thy quarters. *-^As thoti dost valtie 
thy life, be not so loose of thy tongue as thou hast been 
this day slack of thy hand.” T' - 

Well pleased to escape so easily, yet with a soul wljicfif' 
revolted at the cold-blooded cruelty which the King seemed" 
to require from him in the execution of his duty, DurwarJ- 
look the road indicated, hastened down stairs, and-^m?; 
municated the royal pleasure to Oliver, who was waitin^^J 
the court beneath. The wily tonsor bowed, sighed, anci/ 
smiled, as, with a voice even softer than ordinary, he wished' 
the youth a good evening ; and they parted, Quentin to hisr, 
"quarters, and Oliver to attend the King. v 

In this place, the Memoirs® which wc have chiefly^ 
followed in compiling this true history, were unhappily' 
defective ; for, founded chiefly on information supplied 
Quentin," they do not convey the purport of the dialogu^' 
which, in his absence, took place between the King and ht^, 
secret counsellor. Fortunately, the Library of Hautlieii: 
contains a manuscript copy of the Chroniqiie Scanda/eui^^ 
of Jean de Troyes, much more full than that which has 
been printed; to which are added several curious 
randa, which we incline to think must have been written' 
down by Oliver himself after the death of his master, and; 
before he had the happiness to be rewarded with the haltdr 
which he had so long merited. From this we have been! 
able to extract a very full account of the obscure favourite's*' 
conversation with Louis upon the present occasion, which’ 
throws a light upon the policy of that Prince, which wd 
might Otherwise have sought for in vain. 

When the favourite attendant entered the Gallery of^ 
Roland, he found the King pensively seated upon the ch^' 
which his daughter had left some minutes before. WeEl 

* The space; Between the outer walls and the keep of the castlej 
was called the bailley. When it was divided into two Courts, thes^ 
were called the Outer, q^nd Uie inner bailley. ' 

® The Memoirs^ the information supplied by Quentin^ and.:tjffej 
Library of IlaulUfU, ar^ all imaginary. For the Library see Septt’^ 
Ihtroducllort'tp the t irsl Kdition of Qmntln Durward, ^ . 
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ftcqU£|.inted with his temper, he glided on with his noiseless 
step until he had^just crossed the line of the King’s sight, 
so as to make him' T,ware of his presence, tljen shrank 
modestly backward and out of sight, until he should be 
snpamoned to speak or to listen. The Monarch’s first 
address was an unpleasant one: — *‘So, Oliver, your fine 
S(3rejne>s are melting htx snow before the south wind 1 — 
jt pray to our Lady of Embrun that they resemble not the 
J^-heaps of which the Switzer churls tell such stories^ and 
coihe rushing down upon our heads.” 

I have heard with concern that all is not well, Sire,” 
answered Oliver. 

‘*Not well!” exclaimed the King, rising and hastily 
marching up and down the gallery. — All is ill, man— and 
as ill nearly as possible ] — so much for thy fond romantic 
a'dvicc, that I, of all men, should become a protector of 
distressed damsels ! I tell thee Burgundy is arming, and on 
the eve of closing an alliance with England. And Edward, 
who hath his hands idle at home, will pour his thousands 
upon us through that unhappy gate of Calais. Singly, 
I might cajole or defy them; but united, united — and with 
the discontent and treachery of that villain Saint Paul ! — 
5MI thy fault, Oliver, who counselled me to receive the 
women, and to use the services of that damned Bohemian 
to carry messages to their vassals.” 

" *‘My liege,” said Oliver, **you know my reasons. The 
Countess’s domains lie between the frontiers of Burgundy 
and Flanders — her castle is almost impregnable — her rights 
over neighbouring estates are such as, if well supported, 
cannot but give much annoyance to Burgundy, were the 
lady but wedded to one who should be friendly to France.” 
* ‘Ttts, \eis a tempting bait,” said the King; “and could 
^ we have concealed her being here, we might have arranged 
such a marriage for this rich heiress as would have highly 
profited France. — But that cursed Bohemian, how couldst 
^thou recommend such a heathen hound for a commission 
^^wHich required trust ? ” . 

“Please you,” said Oliver, “to remember, il; was your 
Majesty’s self who trusted him too far— much farther than 
I recommended. He would have borne a letter trustily 
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enough to the Countess's kinsman, telling ,him to hold out 
her castle, and promising speedy relief; but your ITighness 
must needs put his prophetic powers to the test; and thus 
he became possessed of secrets which were worth betraying 
to Duke Charles.” 

“1 am ashamed, I am ashamed,”— said Louis. “And 
yet, Oliver, they say that these heathen people are descended 
from the sage Chaldeans^ who did read the mysteries of the 
stars in the plains of Shinar.” 

Well aware that his master, wuth all his acuteness and 
sagacity, was but the more prone to be deceived by sooth- 
sayers, astrologers, diviners, and all that race of pretenders 
to occult science, and that he even conceived himself to 
have some skill in these arts, Oliver dared to press this 
point no farther; and only observed that the Bohemian 
had been a bad prophet on his own account, else he would 
have avoided returning to Tours, and saved himself from 
the gallows he had merited. 

“ It often happens that those who are gifted with pro- 
phetic knowledge,” answered Louis, with much gravity, 
“have not the power of foreseeing those events in which 
they themselves are personally interested.” 

“Under your Majesty's favour,” replied the confidani, 
“that seems as if a man could not see his own hand by 
means of the candle which he holds, and which shows him 
every other object in the apartment.” 

“ He cannot see his own features by the light which 
shows the faces of others,” replied Louis ; “and that is the 
more faithful illustration of the case. — But this is foreign 
to my purpose at present. The Bohemian hath had his 
reward, and peace be with him. — But these ladies — Not 
only does Burgundy threaten us with war foi* hafhouring 
them, but their presence is like to interfere with my projects 
in my own family. My simple cousin of Orleans hath 
barely seen this damsel, and I venture to prophesy that the 
sight of her is like to make him less pliable in the matter oL 
his alliance with Joan.” 

^ Here u^ecl, as in Daniel ii., of the wise men of Babylon, noted 
for theii’ knowledge of the stars. Shinar wa's in lower MesopS^tamia. 
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‘^Yoiir Majesty,” answered the counsellor, “may send 
the ladies of Croye back to Burgundy, and so make your 
pcacc with the l^ukc. Many might murmur at this as dis- 
honQurable • but if necessity demands the sacrifice” — — 

“If profit demanded the sacrifice, Oliver, the sacrifice 
should be made without hesitation,” answered the King. 
“1 am an old experienced salmon, and use not to gulp the 
angler^s hook because it is busked up with a feather called 
honour. But what is worse than a lack of honour, there 
were, in returning those ladies to Burgundy, a forfeiture of 
those views of advantage which moved us to give them 
an asylum. It were heart-brc*aking to renounce the 
opportunily of planting a friend to ourselves, and an enemy 
to Burgundy, in the very centre of his dominions, and 
so near to the discontented cities of Handers. CBivcr, 
I cannot relinquish the advantages which our scheme ‘of 
marrying the maiden to a friend of our own house seems to 
hold out to us.” 

“Your Majesty,” said Oliver, after a moments thought, 
“might confer her hand on some right trusty friend, who 
would take all blame on himself, and serve your Majesty 
secretly, while in public you might disown him.” 

“And where am I to find such a friend?” said -Louis. 
“Were I to bestow her upon any one of our mutinous and 
ill-ruled nobles, would it not be rendering him independent? 
and hath it not been my policy for years to prevent them 
from becoming so.? — Dunois indeed — him, and him only, 
I might perchance trust. — He would fight for the crown 
of France, whatever were his condition. But honours 
and wealth change men's natures — Even Dunois I will 
not trust.” 

“Y<jur Majesty may find others,” said Oliver, in his 
smoothest manner, and in a tone more insinuating than 
that which he usually employed in conversing with the 
King, who permitted him considerable freedom \ “ men 
dependent entirely on your own grace and favour, and 
who could no more exist without your countenance than 
without sun or air — men rather of head than of action — 
men who ” 

“ Men who resemble thyself, ha ! ” said King Louis. — 
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“ No, 01ivcr^ by my faith that arrow whs too rashly shot ! — 
What ! because I indulge thee with,tny confidence, and let, 
thee, In rewaid, poll my lieges a little now and ther), dost 
thou think it makes thee fit to be the husband oi .tliat 
beautiful vision, and a Count of the highest class to th(x' 
boot? — thee — thee, I say, low-born and lower-bred, whose 
wisdom is at best a sort of cunning, and whose courage isl 
more than doubtful ? ” 

*‘Your Majesty imputes to me a presumption of which 
I am not guilty, in supposing me to aspire so highly,” said- 
Oliver. 

‘‘I am glad to hear it, man,” replied the King; “and' 
truly, I hold your judgment the healthier that you disow^' 
such a reverie, but methinks thy speech sounded strangely 
in that key. — Well, to return. — I dare not wed this beauty 
to*one of my subjects — I daie not return her to Burgundy— 
I dare not transmit her to England, or to Germany, where 
she is likely to become the prize of some one more apt^ 
to unite with Bui gundy than with France, and who woujd^ 
be more ready to discourage the honest malecontents’^ in 
Ghent and laege than to yield them that wholesome 
countenance which might always find Charles the Hardy, 
enough to exercise his valour on, without stirring from his 
own domains —and they were in so ripe a humour for 
insurrection, the men of Liege in especial, that they alone/ 
well heated and supported, would find my fair cousin work 
for more than a twelvemonth; — and backed by a warlike. 
Count of Croye, — O, Oliver I the plan is too hopeful to be 
resigned without a struggle. — Cannot thy feitile brain devise 
some scheme ? ” 

Oliver paused for a long time — then at last replied, 
“What if a bridal could be accomplished betwixt Isabelle 
Croye, and young Adolphus, the Duke of Gueldres ? ” 

“What!” said the King, in astonishment; “sacrifice^, 
her, and she, too, so lovely a creature, to the furious wretch 
who deposed, imprisoned, and has often threatened to 
murder his own father! — No, Oliver, no — that were too, 
unutterably cruel .even for you and me, who look 
steadfastly to out excellent end, the peace and the welfate' 
of France, and .r^pect so little the means by which it is 
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Besides, "he lies distant from us, and is detested 
by the people of Ghent and Li(^a — no — I wilt none of 
Adolphus of Gueldres — think on some one else.” 

> invention is exhausted, Sire,” said the eounsellor;» 

* "tcan remember no one who, as husband to the Countess 
'^'Of Croye, would be likely to answer your Majesty’s views. 
/He must unite such various qualities — a friend to your 
’vjj|ajesty — an enemy to Burgundy — of policy chough lo 
conciliate the Gauntois and Liegeois, and of valour sufficient 
' to defend his little dominions against the power of Duke 
Charles — Of noble birth besides — that your Highness insists 
upon; and of excellent and most viituous character, to the 
;^hoot (^f ail.” 

“Nay, Oliver,” said the King, “ 1 leaned not So much— 
^dhat is, so very much, on character; but methinks Isabelle’s 
'' bridegroom should be something less publicly and generally 
^ abhorred than Adolphus of Gueldres. — For example, since. 

' I myself must suggest some one, — why not William de la 
Marck ?” 

“On my halidome, Sire,” said Oliver, “I cannot 
complain of your demanding too high a standard of moral 
[^excellence in the happy man, if the Wild Boar of Ardennes 
"'can serve your tin n. De la Marck!— why, he is the most 
notorious robber and murderer on all the frontiers — excom- 
^ municated by the Pope for a thousand crimes.” 

“We will have him released from the sentence, friend 
^^Olivcr — Holy Church is merciful.” 

“Almost an outlaw,” continued Oliver, “and under the 
ban of the Empire V by an ordinance of the Chamber at 
Ratisbon.” 

^ « We vn'll have the ban taken off, friend Oliver,” continued 

the Kiiig, m the same tone; “the Imperial Chamber will 
he^r reason.” 

p “And admitting him to be of noble birth,” said Oliver,^ 

' “he hath the manners, the face, and the outward form, as 
well as the heart, of a Flemish butcher— She will never 
accept of him.” ^ 

, ^ The German Empire, or, to u^e the form^ design^ition, th^-Hoh? 

Roman EAipire of tlie German Nation, which lasted to rSdA 

The Impel ial Council often met at RatJshon. ^ 
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“His mode of wooing, if I mistake him not,” said Louis, 
“will render it difficult for her to make a choice.” 

“ I was far wrong indeed, when I taxed your Majesty 
with being over scrupulous,” said the counsellor. “On my 
life, the crimes of Adolphus are but virtues to those of 
l)e la Marck! -And then how is he to meet with his bride? — 
Vour Majesty knows he rlare not stir far from his own Forest 
of Ardennes.” 

“'f'liat must be cared for,” said the King; “and, in the 
iirst place, the two Iadi(\s must be acquainted iirivalely that 
they can be no longer maintained at 'this Court, except at 
the expense of a war between France and Burgundy, and 
that, unwilling to deliver them up to my fair cousin of 
Burgundy, I am desirous they should secretly depart from 
my dominions.” 

“They will demand to be conveyed to England,” said 
Oliver; “and we shall have her return to Flanders wuth an 
island lord, having a round fair face, long brown hair, and 
three thousand archers at his back.” 

“No— no,” r(‘plied the King; “we dare not (you under- 
stand ino) so far offend our fair cousin of Burgundy as to 
lot her pass to England — It would bring his displeasure 
as certainly as our maintaining her here. No, no-— to the 
safety of the Church alone we will venture to commit her ; 
and the utmost we can do is to connive at the Ladies Hame- 
line and Isabelle de Croye departing in disguise, and with 
a small retinue, to take refuge with the Bishop of Liege, 
who will place the fair Isabelle for the time under the safe- 
guard of a convent.” 

“And if that convent protect her from William de la 
Marck, when he knows of your Majesty's favourable inten- 
tions, I have mistaken the man.” *' • 

“ Why, yes,” answered the King, “ thanks to our secret 
supplies of money, De la Marck hath together a handsome 
handful of as unscrupulous soldiery as ever were outlawed ; 
with which he contrives to maintain himself among the 
woods, in such a condition as makes him formidable both 
to-, the Duke of BuVgundy and the Bishop of Jaege. Fie 
lacks nothing but some territory which he may call his 
"^^d this being so fair an opportunity to establish^ 
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himself by marriage, I think that, Pasgnes-dieu I he will 
find means to win and w^ed, without more- than a hint 
on our part. The Duke of Burgundy will then have such 
a thorn in his side, as no lancet of our time will easily cut 
out from his flesh. The Boar of Ardennes, whom he has 
already outlawed, strengthened by the possession of that 
fair lady’s lands, castles, and seigniory, with the discontented 
Liegeois to boot, who, by my faith, will not be in that case 
unwilling to choose him for their captain and leader — let 
Charles then think of wars with France wlien he will, or 
rather let him bless his stars if she war not with him.-r-How 
dost thou like the scheme, Oliver, ha?^’ 

“ Rarely,” :.aid Oliver, “ save and except the doom 
which centers that lady on iht: Wild Boar of Ardennes. — 
By my halidome, saving in a little outward show of 
gallantry, 1'ristan, the Provost-Marshal, were the more 
proper bridegroom of the two.^' 

^^Anon thou didst propose Master Oliver the barber,” 
said Louis; ^‘but friend Oliver and gossip Tristan, though 
excellent men in the way of counsel and execution, are not 
the stuff that men make Counts of. Know you not 
that the burghers of Flanders value birth in other men, 
precisely because they have it not themselves ? — A plebeian 
mob ever desire an aristocratic leader. Yonder Ked, or 
Cade^, or — how called they him? — in England, was fain to 
lure his rascal rout after him, by pretending to the blood of 
the Mortimers. William de la Marck comes of the blood 
of the princes of Sedan, as noble as mine own. — And now 
to business. I must determine the ladies of Croye to a 
speedy and secret flight, under sure guidance. This will 
be easily done— we have but to hint the alternative of 
surrenciering them to Burgundy. Thou must find means 
to let William de la Marck know of their motions, and let 
him choose his own time and place to push his suit, 
I know a fit person to travel with them.” 

“ May I ask to whom your Majesty commits such an 
important charge ? ” asked the tonsor. 

¥ 

* Jack Cade, an IrUh adventurer, claimed to be ^on of the Earl 
of March, when he headed an insurrection in 1450. 
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“To a foTefgner, be sure,” replied the King; “one wlib 
has neither kin nor interest in France, to interfere with the 
execution of my pleasure ; and who knows too little of tht» 
country, and its factions, to suspect more of my purpose tK^ri' 
I choose to tell him— in a word, I design to employ thb"' 
young Scot who sent you hither but now.” ' 

-.Oliver paused in a manner which seemed to ithply ; 
a doubt of the prudence of the choice, and then added,}' 
“Your Majesty has reposed confidence in that stranger hby r 
earlier than is your wont.” ' ^ ' 

“ I have my reasons,” answered, the King, — “ Thotf“ 
knowest” (and he crossed himself) “my devotion for the ' 
blessed Saint Julian. I had been saying rny orisons to that,:: 
holy Saint late in the night before last, wherein (as he is known%, 
to be the guardian of travellers) 1 made it my humbly" 
petition that he would augment my household with siich’^ 
.wandering foreigners as might best estal)Ush throughout 6 ]xt\'[ 
kingdom unlimited devotion to our will ; and I vowed 
the^good Saint in guerdon, that I %Yould, in his name^l 'i 
ioceive, and relieve, and maintain them.” * > '1 

“And did Saint Julian,” said Oliver, “ send -your Majesty} 
this long-legged importation from Scotland in answer tef; 
your prayers?” 

Although the barber, who well knew that his master had ' 
superstition in a large proportion to his want of religion,;; 
and that on such topics nothing was more easy than to 
offend him — although, I say, he knew the royal weakness, 
and therefore carefully put the preceding question in the. ' 
softest aaid most simple tone of voice, Louis felt the 
innuendo which it contained, and regarded the speaker" 
with high displeasure. 

“ Sirrah,” he said, “ thou art well called • Oliver the . 
Devil, M^ho darest thus to sport at once with thy master 
and with the blessed Saints. I tell thee, wert thou one}; 
grain less heces^ary to me, I would have thee hung up on. 
yonder oak before the Castle, as an example to all who : 
scoff at things .holy !~ -Know, thou infidel slave, that mine} 
'eyes were closed, than the blessed Saint Juliah ; 

was visible to^me^eading a young man, whom he pre!-}; 
Rented to me, sayirig, that his fortune should be to esgajSe' 
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the sword, the cord, the river, and to bring good fortune to 
the side which he should espouse, and to the adventures 
in which he should be engaged. I walked out on the 
succeeding morning, and 1 met with this youth, whose 
imnge 1 had seen in niy dream. In his own country he 
hath escaped the sword, amid the massacre of his whole 
family, and here, within tae brief compass of two days, he 
hath been strangely rescued from drowning and from the 
gallows, and hath already, on a particular occasion, as 
I but lately hinted thee, been of the most materi.d 
service to me. I receive him as sent hither by Saint Julian, 
to serve u\<' in the most difficult, the most dangerous, and 
even the most despeiate services.” 

The King, as he thus expressed himself, doffed his hat, 
and selecting from the numerous little leaden figures with 
which the hat-band was garnished that which represented 
Saint Julian, he placed it on the table, as was often his 
wont when some peculiar feeling of hope, or perha])s of 
remorse, happened to thrill across his mind, and, kneeling 
down before it, muttered, with an appeal ance of profound 
devotion, ^^Soncte Jtdianey adsis pncibics nosfris! Om, ora^ 
pro nobis ! ” 

This was one of those ague-fits of superstitious devotion 
which often seized on Louis in such extraordinary times 
and places, that they gave one of the most sagacious 
Monarchs who ever reigned, the appearance of a madman, 
,or at least of one whose mind was shaken by some deep 
consciousness of guilt. 

While he was thus employed, his favourite looked at 
him with an expression of sarcastic contempt, which he 
scarce att^em;jJ:ed to disguise. Indeed it was one of this 
man's peculiarities, that, in his whole intercourse with his 
master, he laid aside that fondling, purring affectation of 
offit.iousness and humility, which distinguished his conduct 
to others ; and if he still bore some resemblance to a cat, it 
was when the animal is on its guard, — watchful, animated, 
and alert for sudden exertion. The cau^ of this change 
was probably Oliver'.s consciousness that his master was 
himself too profound a hypocrite not to see through the 
hypocrisy of others. 

“The features of this youth, then, if I may presume to 
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speak,’* said Oliver, “resemble those 9f him whom your 
dream exhibited?” 

“Closely and intimately,” said the King, whose imagb 
nation, like that of superstitious people in general, readily 
imposed upon itscilf — “I have had his horoscope cast, ■ 
besides, by Galcotti Martivalle, and 1 have plainly learned, 
through his art and mine own observation, that, in many 
respects, this unfriended youth has his destiny under the^ 
same constellation with mine,” , " 

Whatever Oliver might think of the causes thus boldly 
assigned for the preference of an Inexperienced stripling,, 
he dared make no farther objections, well knowing that 
Louis, who, while residing in exile, had bestowed much of 
his attention on the supposed science of judicial astrplogy,:<, 
would listen to no raillery of any kind which impeached 
his skill. He therefore only replied, that he trusted thfe ^ 
youth would prove faithful in the discharge of a task soy 
delicate. 

“ We will take care he hath no opportunity to be,r- 
otherwise,” said Louis; “for he shall be privy to nothing^vj 
save that he is sent to escort the Ladies of Croye to the“^! 
residence of the Lishop of Liege. Of the probable inter-, 
fcrencc ^of William de la Marck, he shall know as little as ' 
they themselves. None shall know that secret but the . 
guide ; and Tristan or thou must find one fit for our 
purpose.” 

“But in that case,” said Oliver, “judging of him from 
his country and his appearance, the young man is like to* 
stand to his arms so soon as the Wild Boar comes on them^,, 
and may not come off so easily from the tusks as he did this: 
morning.” , i 

“ If they rend his heart-strings,” said Loui§, cc^nposedly^^ 
“Saint, Julian, blessed be his name! can send me another 
in his stead. It skills as little that the messenger is slain - 
after bis duty is executed, as that the flask is broken wherf ^ 

» is drunk out. — Meanwhile, we must expedite the^* 
:parture, and then persuade the Count de Cr^vecoeur 
IS taker^lace without our connivance; we having ' 
been desirous to restore them to the custody of our fair 
cousin, which tbeir.) sudden departure has unhappily pre- ‘ 
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^'‘The Count is perhlips too wise, ahd bi^ master too 
prejudiced, to believe it/' 

Holy Mother ! ” said Louis, what unbelief would 
' that be in Christian men * Hut, Oliver, tliey shall believe 
lis^ >VVe Avill throw into our whole conduct towards our fair 
c.ou^iri, Duke Charles, such thorough and unlimited con- 
fidence, that, not to believe we have been sincere with him 
in ‘every respect, he •must be worse than an infidel. I tell 
1 thfee^; so convinced am I that I could make Charles of 
.Burgundy think of me in every respect as I would have 
. hiiti,‘ that, were it necessary for silencing his doubts, I would 
'^jrjde unarmed, and on a palfrey, to visit him in his tent, 

. with no better guard about me than thine own simple 
person, friend Oliver." 

^ ‘‘And I," said Oliver, “though I pique not myself upon 
' lUanagitig steel i.i any other sh:ipc‘ than that of a razor, 
.jWbuId rather charge a Swiss battalipn of pikes, than I would 
^accompany your Highness upon such a visit of friendship to 
' Charles of Burgundy, when he hath so many grounds to be 
i:;^ell' assured that there is enmity in your Majesty’s bosom 
^^^ainst him." 

“Thou art a fool, Oliver," said the King, “with all thy 
:^:pTetensions to wisdom — and art not aware that deep policy 
^.must oft(ni assume the appearance of the most extreme 
. '^mplicity, as courage occasionally shrouds itself under the 
.show of modest timidity. Were it needful, full surely 
^ would I do what I have said — the Saints always blessing our 
.purpose, and the heavenly constellations bringing round, in 
their course, a proper conjuncture for such an exploit.” 

\ : In these words did King Louis XI. give the first hint of 

extraordinary resolution which he afterwards adopted, in 
/order to ckipe.his great rival, the subsequent execution of 
, which haa very nearly proved his own ruin. 

^ He parted with his counsellor, and presently afterwards 
went to the apartment of the Ladies of Croye. Few 
; persuasions beyond his mere licence would have been 
necessary to determine their retreat from the Court of 
T'raUce, upon the first hint that they might not be eventually 
..prbfected against the Duke of Burgundy; 6 tit it was not so 
easy to induce them to choose Liege for the place of their 
ictrcat. 'They entreated alnd requeued to be ,traftsfeited to 
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Bretagne or Calais, where, under protection of the Duke of 
Bretagne, or King of England, they might remain in a stale 
ol safety, until the Sovereign of Burgundy should relent in his 
rigorous purpose towards them. But ncitlier of tliese places 
of safety at all suited the plans of Ia)uis, and he was at last 
successful in inducing them to adopt that which did coincide 
with them. 

The power of the Bishop of Liege ’for their defence was 
not to be questioned, since his ecclesiastical dignity gave 
him the means of protecting the fugitives against all 
(diristian jirinces ; while, on the other hand, his secular 
forces, if not nnincrous, seemed at least sufticient to 
defend his person, and all under his protection, bora any 
sudden violence, 'f'he difficulty was to reach the little 
C'ourt of the Bishop in safety ; but for this l.ouis promised 
to provide, by spreading a report that the Ladies of Croye 
had escaped from 'fours by night, under fear of being 
delivered up to the Burgundian Envoy, and had taken 
their flight towards Bretagne. He also j^romised them the 
attendance of a small but faithful retinue, and letters to 
the commanders of such towns and fortresses as they might 
pass, with instuiclions to use every means for protecting 
and assisting them in their journey. 

The Ladies of (h*oye, although internally resenting the 
ungenerous and discourteous manner in which I^ouis thus 
deprived them of the promised asylum in his Court, were 
so fur from objecting to the hasty departure which he 
proposed, that they even anticipated his project, by entreat-^ 
mg to be permitted to set forward that same night. The 
Lady Hamelino was already tired of a place where there 
were neither admiring courtiers, nor festivities to be 
witnessed ; and the Lady Isabelle thought •she^had seen 
enough to conclude, that were the temptation to become 
a little stronger, Louis XI,, not satisfied with ex[)elling them 
from his Court, would not hesitate to deliver her up to her 
irritated Suzerain, the Duke of Burgundy. Lastly, Ijouis 
himself readily acquiesced in their hasty departure, anxious 
to preserve peace with Dukc‘ Charles, and alarmed lest the 
beauty of Isabelle should interfere with and impede the 
favourite plan which he had formed, for bestowing the hand 
of his daughter Joan upon his cousin of Oi leans. 
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Talk not of Kin^- — [ scorn the ixjor ccnniim i'.on ; 

I an) 1 SAf'.i-, .incl can coirnnaml llie cicniciiis — 

At least m< 11 llnnk I can; and on lhat thought 
1 found unbounded empire. 

Album ir<ay. 

OccuPATiuN and adventure mi^^ht be said to crowd 
upon the young Scottishman with the force of a spring tide ; 
for he was speedily summoned to the apartment of his 
Captain, tlie Lord Crawford, where, to his astonishment, he 
again beheld the King. After a few words respecting the 
honour and trust which were about to be reposed in him, 
which made (^lucntin internally afraid lhat they were again 
about to propost' to him such a watch as he had kept upon 
the (^ounl ot ('reveeceur, or perhaps some duty still more 
^ep'ignant to his feelings, he was not relieved merely, but 
delighted, with hearing lhat he was selected, with the assist- 
ance of f(3ur (jthers under his coiuniand, one of whom was a 
guide, lo escort the Ladies of Croye to the little Court of 
their relative, <tbe Bishop of Liege, in the safest and most 
commodious, and, at the same time, in the most secret 
manner possi!de. A scroll was given him, in which were 
set down directions for his guidance, for the places of halt 
(generally i:h()sen in obscure villages, solitary monasteries, 
and Nilualion, reuKjte from towns), rind for the generr'il pre- 
cautions which he was to attend to, especially on approach- 
ing the fromiiT ol Bin gundy. He was sufficiently supplied 
with instructions what he ought to say and do to sustain the 
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personage of the niaitre d'botel of two English ladies of 
rank, who had been on a pilgrimage to Saint MaVtiii^of 
Tours, and were about to visit the holy city of Cologne,\fifid^< 
worship the rrilics of the sage Eastern Monarchs*, who -cauae^ 
to adore the nativity of Bethlehem ; for under that bhafaeter-' 
the Ladies of Croye were to journey. 

Without having any defined notions of the cause of his 
delight, Quentin Durward^s heart leapt'for joy at the idea of - 
approaching thus nearly to the person of the Beauty of the 
Turret, and in a situation which entitled him to her confL, 
dence, since her protection was in so*grcat a degree intrusted' 
to his conduct and courage. lie felt no doubt in his owpj 
mind, that he should be her successful guide through:, the 
hazards of her pilgrimage. Youth seldom thinks of dangers,; 
and bred up free, and fearless, and self-confiding, Quenifh,^^ 
in particular, only thought of them to defy them. 
longed to be exempted from the restraint of the Royab 
presence, that he might indulge the secret glee with whifcht'^ 
such unexpected tidings filled him, and wliich prompted’ 
him to bursts of delight which would have been totally 
unfitting for that society. 

But Louis had not yet done with him. That cautious.; 
Monarch had to consult a counsellor of a different stamp/ 
from Oliver le Diablc, and who was supposed to derive his, 
skill from the superior and astral intelligences, as men/' 
judging from their fruits, were apt to think the counsels of* 
Oliver sprung from tlie Devil himself. 

Louis therefore led the way, followed by the impatient 
Quentin, to a separate tower of the Castle of Plessis, in • 
which was installed, in no small ease and splendour, the 
celebrated astrologer, poet, and philosopher, Oaleotti Marti, 
or Martius, or Martivalle, a native of NarnT, in* Italy, the 
author of the fimous Trv.atise, De Vulgo Inccgnitis^^ and the, 
subject of his age’s admiration, and of the panegyrics qf 
Paulus Jovius. Ho had long flourished at the Court oL thq ' 
celebrated Matthias Corvinus, King of Hungary, from whom' 
he was in some measuie decoyed by IxDiiis, who grudged, 
the Hungarian Monarch the society and the eounseliS^^.^df 

' See Ch^p- xvn. ' 

2 Coiueming tbins^u;m]cuown to the generality o£ maakind.VScOTT. ^ 
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a sage, acouhted so skilful in reading the decrees pf 
Heaven. 

Martivalle was none of those ascetic, withered, pale 
professors of mystic leaning of those days, who bleared 
th^it eyes over the mid night furnace, and macerated their 
bodies by outwatching the polar bcarh He indulged in all 
courtly pleasures, and, until he grew corpulent, had excelled 
in Ml martial sports and gymnastic exercises, as well as in 
the use of arms ; insomiu h, that Janus Pannonius has left a 
Latin epigram, upon a vvrt'stling match betwixt Galeotti and 
a renowned champioij of that art, in the presence of the 
'Hungarian King and Couit, in which the Astrologer was 
completely victorious. 

The apartments of this courtly and martial sage were far 
^more splimdidlv furnished than any which Quentin had yet 
' seen in the loycn palaee; and ihe carving and ornamented 
‘ wood-i\oik of bib libiary, as well as the magnificence dis- 
played in the tapestries, showeil the elegant taste of the 
‘Jearned Italian, Out of his study one door opened to his 
"sleeping-apartment, another led to the turret which served 
as his ohborvatoiy. A large oaken table, in the midst of 
. the chamber, was covered with a rich Turkey carpet, the 
spoils of the tent of a Pacha after the great battle of Jaiza®, 
where the Astiologcr had fought abreast with the valiant 
champion of Christendom, Matthias Corvinus. On the 
table lay a vaiicty of mathematical and astiological instru- 
' ments, all of the most rich materials and curious workman 
ship. ITis astrolabe of silver was the gift of the Emperoi of 
Germany, and his Jacob’s staff of ebony, jointed with gold, 
and curioubly ini lid, was a mark of esteem ffom the reigning 
pope. 

J'heiie w^re various other miscellaneous articles disposed 
. on the table, or hanging around the walls ; amongst others, 

^ From ]Vi niton’s II Peiisaoso^ 87 sq. : 

“ Where I may oft outvvatch the bear 
\ With thr ice-great Hermes.” 

’’Tbe meaning is to watch till daybreak, for in northern latitudes the 
Ct)nael].ition of the Gicit Bear docs not snt below the hori/on but 
sim)>ly disappeais with the coming of daylight. 

^ At Jaice in Bosnia in 1463 Matthias Corvinus saved ,v corner 
of Bo'.nia Irom Tuikidi domination. 
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two complete suits of armour, one of mail, the other of 
plate, both of which, from iheir great size, seemed to call 
the gigantic Astrologer their owner, a Spanish toledo, a 
Scottish broadsword, a 1'urkish scimitar, with bows, quivers, 
and other warlike weapons ; musical instruments of several 
different kinds ; a silver crucifix, a sepulchral antique vase, 
and several of the little brazen Penates of the ancient 
heathens, with other curious nondescript articles, some of 
which, in the superstitious opinions of that period, seemed 
to be designed for magical purposes. 'Phe library of this 
singular character was of the same mijcellaneoiis description 
with his other effects. C.'urious manuscripts of classical 
anti(}uity lay mingled with the voluminous labours of 
Christian divines, and of those painstaking sages who pro- 
fe.ssed the chemical science, and ])rofrered to guide their 
students into th(^ most secret recesses of nature, by means 
of the HcrmeticaP Philosophy. Some were written in the 
Eastern character, and others concealed their sense or 
nonsense under the veil of hieroglyphics and cabalistic 
charaettirs. 'The whole apariment, and its furniture of 
every kind, formed a scene very impressive on the fancy, 
considering the general belief then indisputably entertained 
concerning the truth of the occult sciences ; and that effect 
was increa.scd by the manners and appearance of the indi- 
vidual himself, who, seated in a huge chair, was employed 
in curiously examining a specimen, just issued from the 
Frankfort press, of the newly invented art of printing. 

Galeotli Marti vallc was a tall, bulky, yet stately man, 
considerably past his prime, and whose youthful habits of 
exercise, though still occasionally resumed, had not been 
able to contend wath his natural tendency to cor[)ulence, 
increased by sedentary 4udy, and indulgef\ce , in the 
pleasures of the table. His features, though rather over- 
grown, were dignified and noble*, and a Sanlon® might have 
envieel the dark and downward sw'cep of his long-descending 

' The wisdom of the ancient Egyptians, called “ no»nieii<> il” from 
llcrmcs 'rrisinegis.tus {“ ihiicc-grcal llennes” <n the (|uomHnn Iroiu 
// yWfsyyoso). Thib was the (Ireck name of the Egyptian god Thotb, 
the vcimlcd avUhor of Egyptian cultuje. 

" A Mohammedan Saint, 
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beard. His dress was a chamber-robe of the richest Genoa 
velvet, with ample sleeves, clasped with frogs of gold, and 
lined with sables. It was fastened round his middle by a 
broad belt of virgin pauhraent\ round which were repre- 
sented, in crimson characters, the signs of the zodiac. He 
rose and bowed to the King, yet with the air of one to 
whom such exalted society was familiar, and who was not 
at all likely, even. in the royal presence, to compromise 
the dignity then especially affected by the pursuers of 
science. 

‘‘You are engagql, father,” said the King, “and, as 
1 think, with this new-fashioned art of multiplying manu- 
scripts, by the intervention of machinery. Can things of 
kuch mechanical and terrestrial import interest the thoughts 
of one, before whom Heaven has unrolled her own celestial 
volumes ? ” 

“ iMy biothcr,” replied Martivallc, — “for so the tenant 
of 111 is cell must term even the King of France, when he 
deigns to visit him as a disciple, — believe me that, in con- 
sidering the consequences of this invention, 1 read with as 
certain augury, as by any combination of the heavenly 
bodies, the most awful and portentous changes. When I 
rtiflect widi wluit slow and limited supplies the stream of 
science hatli hitheito descended to us; how difficult to be 
obtained by those most ardent in its search ; how certain to 
be neglected by all who regard their ease; how liable to be 
diverted, or altogether dried up, by the invasions of bar- 
bausm ; can I look forward without wonder and astonish- 
ment, to the lot of a succeeding generation, on whom 
knowledge will descend like the first and second rain, un- 
intcirupted, unabated, unbounded ; fertilizing some grounds, 
and oversowing others; changing the whole form of social 
life ; establishing and overthrowing religions ; erecting and 
destroying kingdoms ” 


^ ( oianaie Miuviion^ ill. xx. : 

“Ills /oiiL’, of virtjm paichmcnt thin, 
Or, a-!, sonu* tell, of doatl man’s skirt, 
Ijoie many a ])lanetAry sign, 

Coirtbusl, and retrograde, and trine.” 

“ Vii gi n — fresh, not used before. 
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“Hold, Galeotti,” said Louis,— -“shall these , changes 
come in our time?” 

“No, my royal brother,” replied Martivalle ; “this in- 
vention may be likened to a young tree, which is now newly . 
planted, but shall, in succeeding generations, bear fruit as/ 
fatal, yet as j)recioLis, as that of the Garden of Edenj the^ 
knowledge, namely, of good and evil.” *' 

Louis answcied, after a moment^s pause, ^‘Let futurity, 
look to what concerns them — we arc men of this age, and 
to this age wc will coniine our care. Sulhcient for the day:'^ 
is the evil thereof. — lell me, hast them proceeded faither 
the horoscope which I sent to thee, and of which you made; 
me some report? 1 have brought the party hither, that you*;- 
may use palmistry, or chiromancy, if such is your pleasure.^ ^ 
Tlie matter is pressing.’' I/-' 

^riie bulky Sage arose from liis scat, and, approachingo 
the young soldier, iixed on him his keen large dark eyes, 
if he wore in the act of internally spelling and dissectii^-^ 
every lineament and feature. — 1 Hushing and borne down by.^' 
this close examination on the part of one whose expression.^ 
was so reveiend at once and commanding, Quentin bent,: 
his eyes on the ground, and did not again raise them, till 
in the act of obeying the sonorous command of the l 
Astrologer, “ Look up and be not afraid, but hold forth thy 
hand.” 

When Marti valle had inspected his palm, according to,^ 
the form of the mystic arts which he practised, he led the 
King some steps aside. — “My royal brother,” he said, “the ' 
physiognomy of tliis youth, together with the lines im- 
pressed ,on his hand, confirm, in a wonderful degree, the . 
report which I founded on his horoscope, as well as that 
judgment which your own proficiency in our^suUime arts 
induced you at once to form of him. All promises that this 
youth will bq, brave and fortunate.” 

“ And faithful ? ” said the King ; “ for valour and fortupe 
square not with fidelity.” 

“And fi^ithful also,” said the Astrologer; “for there 
manly finnness in look and eye, and his //um viUe is deeply ' 
marked and clears which indicates a true and uprfgbtj 
acJKerenqe to tho^6 who do benefit or lodge trust in liim. ‘ 
But yet” " : , ~ - 
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what?” said,|he King; “father Galeotti, where- 
fore you now pahsc?” . 

*‘Thc ears of Kings,” said the Sage, “are like the 
V palates of those dainty patients, which are unable to endure 
the bitterness of the drugs necessary for their recovery.” 

“My ears and my palate have no such niceness,” said 
Bfcuis ; “ let me hear what is useful counsel, and swallow 
^ wjhat is wholcsom^ medicine. I quarrel not with the rude- 
Jioss of the one, or the harsh taste of the other. I have not 
been cockered in wantonness or indulgence; my youth was 
one of exile and sftffcring. My cars are used to harsh 
counsel, and take no offence at it.” 

“Then plainly. Sire,” replied Galeotti, “ if you have aught 
in your pur])oscd commission, which — which, in short, may 
startle a scruiiuloiis conscience — intrust it not to this youth 
— at least, not till a few years’ exercise in your service has 
made him as unscrupulous as others.” 

“And is this what you hesitated to speak, my good 
‘Galeotti ? and didst thou think thy speaking it would offend 
me?” said the King. “Alack, I know that thou art well 
sensible that the path of royal policy cannot be always 
squared (as that of private life ought invariably tp be) by 
the abstract maxims of religion and of morality. Wherefore 
do we, the Princes of the earth, found churches and monas- 
teries, make pilgrimages, undergo penances, and perform 
devotions, with which others may dispense, unless it be 
because the benefit of the public, and the welfare of our 
kingdoms, force us upon measures which grieve our con- 
sciences as Christians? But Heaven has . mercy — the 
("hurch, an unbounded stock of merits, and the intercession 
of Our Lady of Embrun, and the blessed saints, is urgent, 
evcrla.^ing*and omnipotent.” — He laid his hat on the table, 
and, devoutly kneeling before the imtiges stuck into the hat- 
band, repeated, in an earnest tone, Sancte Huherte^ Sancte 
^Juliane^ Sancte Alartine, Sancta Rosalia^ Sancti quotguot 
adesiisy orate pro me peccatore He then smotd his breast,, 
\oiose, re-assumed his hat, and continued Be a^ured, 
good father, that whatever there may be in oqr Cotti mission 
. of the nature at which you have hinted, the execution shall 
not be intrusted to this youth, nor shall he be privy to such 
part of our purpose.” 
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“In this,” said the Astroh^ger, “you, my royal brother, 
will walk wisely. — Something may be apprehended likewise 
from the rashness of this your young commissioner; a failing 
inherent in those of sanguine complexion. But I hold that, 
by tlK‘ rules of art, tin’s chance is not to be weighed against 
the other properties discovered from his horoscope and 
otherwise. 

“Will this next midnight be a piopitiMis hour in which 
to commence a perilous journey?” said the King. — “See, 
liere is your Kphemerides — you see the position of the moon 
in regard to Saturn, and the ascender^ce of Jupiter — That 
should argue, methinks, in submission to your better art, 
sueex^ss to him w ho sends forth the expedition at such an hour,” 

“To him who se7ids forth the expedition,” said the 
Astrologer, aftiT a pause, “this conjunction doth indeed 
promise success; but, inethinks, that Saturn being combust, 
threatens dangei and infortune to the party Si'ni\ whence I 
infer that the errand may be perilous, or even fatal, to those 
who are to journey. Violence and captivity, methinks, are 
intimated in that adverse conjimclion.” 

“ Violence and ('a[)tivity to those \vho are sent,” answered 
the King, “but success to the wishes of the sender — Runs 
it not thus, my learned fiithcr?” 

“ Even so,” replied the Astrologer. 

The King paused, without giving any further indication 
how far this piesaging speech (probably hazarded by the 
Astrologer from his conjecture that the commission related 
to some dangerous purpose) squared with his real object, 
which, as the reader is aware, was to betray the Countess 
Isabelle of Croye into the hands of William de la March, a 
nobleman indeed of high birth, but degraded by his crimes 
into a leader of banditti, distinguished for hiS’’ tuVbulent 
disposition and ferocious btavery. 

Tlie King then pulled forth a paper from his pocket, 
and, ere he gave it to Martivalk', said, in a tone which ^ 
resembled that of an apology — “Learned Caleotti, be not 
surprised, that, ])()ssessing in you an ora( ular treasure, * 
superior to that lodg(.'d in the breast of any now alive, 
not excepting the great Nostradamus* himself, I am de- 

' Michel de Nolrecuiiie (1503 — 1566), noted astrologei of Jewish 
descent. 
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sirous fro.quently to avail niysdf of your skill in those doubts 
and difficulties which beset every ihince who hath to contend 
with rebellion within his land, and with external enemies, 
botfi powerful and inveterate.” 

'‘VMieii 1 was honoured with your request, Sire,” said 
the philosopher, “and abandoned the Court of J3uda for 
that of Plessis, it was with the resolution to place at the 
command of my coyal patron whatever my art had, that 
might be of service to him.” 

‘‘Phioui^h, good Marilvallc — T pniy ihec attend to the 
import of this (iiiestipn.” — He proi'eedtal to read from the 
paper in bis hand: — “A person having on band a weighty 
controversy, wliich is like to draw to rlebate either by law or 
by force of arms, is desirous, for the present, to seek accom- 
modation by a niTScmal interview with his antagonist. He 
desires to know what day will he propitious for the execution 
of such a purfiose; also what is likely to be the success of 
such a negotiation, and whether his adversary will he moved 
to answer the confidence thus reposed in him, with gratitude 
and kindness, or may rather be likely to abuse the oppor- 
tunity and advantage which such meeting may afford him?” 

“It is an important question,” said Martivalle, when the 
King had doni‘ reading, “and requires that I should set a 
planetary figure, and give it instant and deep consideration.” 

“Let it he so, my good father in the sciences, and thou 
shall know what it is to oblige a King of France. We are 
determined, it the constellations forbid not, — and our own 
humble art leads us to think that they approve our purpose, 
---'to hazard sf)mething, even in our own person, to stoj; 
these anli-C'hiistian wars.” 

“May the Saints forward your Majesty\s pious intent,” 
said thii Astrologer, “and guard your saered person !” 

“ 'rhanks, learned father. — Here is something, the while, 
to enlarge your curious library.” 

He placed under one of the volumes a small purse of 
gold; for, economical even in his superstitions, Louis con- 
ceived the Astrologer sufficiently hound to his service by 
the pensions he had assigned him, and thought himself 
iMitilled to the use of his skill at a moderate rate, even 
ujion great exigencies. 
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Louis, having thus/ in legal phrase, added a refreshing 
fee to his general retainer, turned from him to address 
Diirward. — I'ollow me,” he said, “my bonny Seoir, as one 
chosen by Destiny and a Monarch to accomplish a bokl 
adventure. All nuist be got ready, that thou mayst put foot 
in stirrup the very instant the bell of Saint Martin's tolls 
twelve. One minute sooner, one minute later, were’^tO 
forfeit the favoiiralde asjject of the cc^istellations which 
smile on your adventure.” 

'riius saying, the King left the apartment, followed by 
his young guardsman : and no sooner were they gone, than 
the Astrologer' gave way to very different feelings from 
those which seemed to animate him during the royal 
presence. 

“The niggardly slave!” he said, weighing the purse in 
his hand,— for, being a man of unbounded expense, he had 
almost constant occasion for money,— -“The base sordid 
scullion ! — A coxswain’s wife would give more to know that 
her husband had crossed the narrow seas in safety. He, 
accpiire any tincture of luiinane letters ! — yes, when prowding 
foxes and yelling wolves become musicians. He read the 
glonous blazoning of the firmament ! — ay, when sordid 
moles shall become lynxes . — Post tot pronissa — after so 
many promises made, to entice me from the Court of the 
magnificent Matthias, where Hun and Turk, Christian and 
Infidel, the Czar of Muscovia and the Cham of Tartary 
themselves, contended to load me with gifts, — doth he 
think I am to abide in this old Castle, like a bullfinch in 
a cage, fain to sing as oft as he chooses to whistle, and all 
for seed and water? — Not so — ant mvenia 7 ?i viam^ ant 
fadam -^1 will discover or contrive a remedy. The 
Cardinal Balue is politic and liberal — this qutjry ^all to 
him, and it shall be his Eminence’s own fault if the stars 
speak hot> as he would have them,” 

He again took the despised guerdon, and weighed if in 
his hand. “ It may be,” he said, “ there is some jewel, or 
pearl of price, concealed in this paltry case — I liave heard 
he can be liberal even to lavishness, when it suits his 
ca])rice or interest.” 

He emptied the .purse, which contained neithar more 
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nor less than ten gold pieces* The indignation of the 
Astrologer was “Thinhs he that for such paltry 

rate of hire I will practise that celestial science wluch I 
have '^liidied with the Armenian Abbot of Istrahoff, who 
had hot seen the sun for forty years, — with; the Greek 
.DhjSraVius, who is said to have raised the dead,— and have 
ev^h visited the Scheik Kbn Hali in his cave in the deserts 
oPThebais? — No,*by Heaven !— he that contemns art shall 
'peiish through his own ignorance. Ten pieces ! — a pittance 
which I am half ashamed to offer to Toinette, to buy her 
■neVir breast-laces.'^ 

/k . So saying, the inSignant Sage nevertheless plunged the 
contemned pieces of gold into a large pouch which he wore 
at his girdle, which Toinette, and other abettors of lavish 
expense, gc'nerally contrived to empty fully faster than the 
philosopher, with all his art, could find the means of filling^ 


^ See Author’s notes at end of text: — Note VII. 
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I soe IIk'c yet, fair P'r.inrc — tlum favour’d land 
Of art aiifl iiauire — thou ait still bcfuie me; 

Tliy sons, to whom their labour is a spoil, 

So well thy grateful soil ictuins its tnl>ute ; 

Thy sun burnt daughleis, with their laughing eyes 
And glohsy raven locks. IJut, favour’d France, 

Thou hast hatl many .i tale of\woe to tell. 

In ancient times as now. , 

Anonymous. 

Avoiding all conversation with anybne (for such was 
his charge), Quentin Durward proceeded hastily to array 
himself in a strong but [ilaiii cuirass, with thigh and arm- 
pieces, and placed on his head a good steel cap without any 
visor. To these was added a handsome cassock of cliamois 
leather, finely dressed, and laced down the seams with some 
embroidery, such as might become a superior officer in a 
noble household. 

These were brought to his apartment by Oliver, who, 
with his quiet, insinuating smile and manner, acquainted 
him that his uncle had been summoned to mount guard, 
purposely that he might make no enquiries concerniftg these 
mysterious movements. 

“Your excuse will be made to your kinsman,” said 
Oliver, smiling again; “and, my dearest son, when you 
return safe from the execution of this pleasing trust, I doubt 
not you will be found worthy of such promotion as will dis- 
pense with your accounting for your motions to any one, 
while it will place you at the head ot those who must render 
an account of theirs to you.” 
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So spoke OlUer le Diable, calculating^ probably, in his 
own mind, the great chance there was that the poor youth 
whose hand he squeezed affectionately as he spoke, must 
necessarily encounter death or captivity in the commission 
intrusted to his charge. He added to his fair words a small 
purse of gold, to defray necessary expenses on the road, as a 
gratuity on the King's part. 

At a few minuteik before twelve at midnight, Quentin, 
according to his directions, proceeded to the second court- 
yard, and paused under the Dauphin's 1 ovver, which, as the 
reader knows, was assigned for the tcnqiorary residence of 
the Countesses of Croyc. He found, at this place of ren- 
dezvous, the men and horses apjjointed to compose the 
i*etinue, leading two siimpter mules already loaded with 
baggage, -ind holding three palfreys for the two Countesses 
and a faithful waiting- woman, with a stately war-horse for 
himself, whose steel-plated saddle glanced in the pale 
jnoonlight. Not a woid of recognition was spoken on 
either side. 'Hie men sal still in their saddles, as if they 
were motionless; and by the same imperfect light Quentin 
saw with pleasure that they were all armed, and held long 
lances in their hands. They were only three in number; 
but one of them whispered to Quentin, in a strong Gascon 
accent, that their guide was to join them beyond Tours. 

^ Meantime, lights glanced to and fro at the lattices of 
the toiver, as if there was bustle and preparation among its 
inhabitants. At length, a small door, which led from the 
t)Ot!om of the tower to the court, was unclosed, and three 
females came forth, attended by a man wrapped in a cloak, 
'rhey mounted in silence the palfreys which. stood prepaied 
for them, while their attendant on foot led the way, and gave 
the pass-v’iordii and signals to the watchful guards, whose 
posts they passed in succession. Thus they at length 
reached the exterior ot these formidable barriers. Here th(.‘ 
man on foot, who had hitherto acted as their guide, paused, 
and spoke low and earnestly to the two foreiaost females. 

May Heaven ble.ss you, Sire,” said a voice which 
thriiUM upon Quentin Durward's ear, “and forgive you, 
even if your purposes be more interested than your words 
express I To be placed in safety under the protection ot 

Q. D. 15 
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the jiood Bi&hop of Li^ge is^ i)ih ' Utmost ^fent of my 
desire.” 

The person whom she thus addressed muttered tonin'* 
audible answer, and retreated back through the bar|ie^-^% 
while Quentin thought that, by the moon-glim;^^^''' hO 
recognised in him the King himself, whose anxiety 
departure of his guests had probably induced him 
his presence, m case scruples should ?iise on their par^Ufe 
ditficultics on that of the guards of the Castle. 

When the riders were beyond the C'astle, it was 
sary for some time to ride with greaj[ piecaution, in 
avoid the pitfalls, snares, and similai contrivances, 
were placed for the annoyance of strangers. The 
was, however, completely po>».esscd of the clue tb^thi^t 
lab)iinth, and in a quarter of an hour’s riding they fbuftdl 
tlicinselves beyond the limits of Plessis le Parc, and 
far distant from the city of 'Pours. 


The moon, which had now extricated herself from tl ^ 
clouds through which she was formeily wading, shed a ft® 
sea of glorious light upon a landscape ecpially gloriouS^^ 
They saw the princel}/ Loire rolling his majestic tide througtc 
' the richest plain in Fiance, and sweeping along betweeU^’ 
banlcs ornamented with towers and teiiaccs, and with olives* 


and ^^ne)wds, They saw the walls of the city of 
the ancient capital of Touraine, raising their portal tOWlffiX 
and embilttlements white in the moonlight, while, 
within their circle, lose the immense Gothic mass which 
devotion of the sainted Bishop Perpetuus erected as eariy% 
as the fifth century, and which the zeal of Charlemagb0^ ' 
and his successors had enlaiged with such architectura}^\ 
Isplehdoujf as rendered it the most magnificent church inV 
^PraneC.^, The towcis of the church of Sairjt Gatien 


also vurible, and the gloomy stiength of the Castle, whiefi^^ 
was said 1(0 have been, in ancient times, the residency 
the Emphrbf Valentinian. 

Even cii*cumstances in which ne was placed, though}; 
of a SO e^rossing, did not prevent the wonder 

delight the young Scottisfiman, accustomed W’ 

the waste though impressive landscape of his own moian- 
tiiins. and the even pf country’s mo^t stat^y 
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scenery, looked on a’ iSfeetie, W^fch art aM nature seemed 
4.^ ipiitdomt^ with rwji&ll^spla^^nvir. But 

Iw to the ousiness of thd moment 6y the voice 
r lady (pitched at least an octave higher than 
Dncs which bid adieu to King Louis), demanding 
?yrith the leader of the band* Spurring his hotse 
, Quentin respectfully presented himself to^the ladiea 
capacity, anc^thus undeiwent the in tci rogatories of 
Hamelinc. 

at was his name, at d what his dcgice?^^ 

I|e told both. 

^Was he perfectly acquainted with the road?’^ 
j could not,” he leplied, “protend to much know- 

of the route, but he was furnished with full instructions, ^ 
|d h^ was, at thetr first resting-place, to be provided with a 
i|de* in all respects competent to the task of directing 
farther journey : meanvrhile, a horseman who had just 
l^d them, and made the number of their guard four, was 
|d^be their guide for the first stage.” 

7 ^*And wherefore were you selected for such a duty, 
Sung gentleman?” said the lady — “I am told yoU are the 
ttne youth who was lately upon guard in the gallery in 
hich we met the Princess of France. You seem young 
|«i inexperienced for such a charge — a stranger, too,- in 
‘^nce, and speaking the language as a foreigner#” ^ 

am bound to obey the commands of the King, 
jiadam, but am not qualified to reason on them,” answered 
young soldier. 

“ Are you of noble birth? ” demanded the same querist. 

“ I may safely affirm so, madam,” replied Quentw. 

“ And are you not,” said the younger lady* addressing 
aim in hgr tgrn, but with a timorous accent, “^tho sarno** 
Whom I saw when I was called to wait upon the JSing at 
'l^der inn?” ^ ^ 

^Lowering his voice, perhaps from similar feelings gf^ 
Quentin answered in the affii mative^ ' 

" “ Then, methmks, my cousin,” said the .t*ady IsabeUel ‘ 
^tjres^g the Lady HameJine,4“ we musLjhe safe under 
wsf yemng gentleman’s safeguard; heiook|> tlot, at least, 
jme one^o whom the execution of treacherous 
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cruelty upon two helpless women could |bc with safety 
intrusted.” . 

“ On my honour, madam,” said Durward, by the fame 
of my House, by the bones of my ancestry, 1 coujd not, 
for 1‘Vanccand Scotland laid into one, be guilty of treachery 
or cruc'lly towards you 1” 

“ You speak well, young man,” said the Lady Hamelltie , 
‘•but we are aceustonicd to hear fay speeches from t1^e; 
King of PYcince and his agents. It was by these that we 
were induced, when the protection of the bishop of Liege 
might have Ixien attained with less^risk than now, or wheb 
wc might have thrown ourselves on that of Winccslaus’ bf- 
Gcrmany, or of Edward of England, to seek reluge^'in ' 
France. And in what did the promises of the King result? 
In an obscure and shameful concealing of us, under 
plebeian names, as a sort of prohibited wares, in yonder 
paltry hostelry, when we, — who, as thou knowest, Marthpa”^ 
(addressing her domestic), “never put on our head-tirc SaVe 
under a canopy, and upon a dais of three degrees, —were 
compelled to attire ourselves, slauding on the simple floor, 
IS if we had been two milkmaids.” 

Marthon admitted that her lady spoke a most melan-. 
choly truth. 

“ I would that had been the sorest evil, dear kinswoman,” 
said the Lady Isabelle; “I could gladly have dispensed, 
with state.’* 

“ But not with society,” said the elder Countess ; “ thatj 
my sweet cousin, was impossible.” • 

“I would have dispensed with all, my dearest kins- 
woman,” answered Isabelle, in a voice which penetrated to 
the very heart of her youiig conductor and guard, “with all, 
for a safe and honourable retirement. I \yish,not — God 
knows, I never wished — to occasion war betwixt France and' 
my native Burgundy, or that lives should be lost for such as I 
am. I only implored permission to retire to the Convert 
of Marmoutier, or to any other holy sanctuary,” ^ 

“ You spoke then like a fool, my cousin,” answered the 
elder lady, “and hot like. a daughter of my noble brother. 

Winceslaus wra I^mperor not at this period but at the end of 
tW previous century. In 1468 Frederick IV. was Emperor, 
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It is well there is still one alive, who hath some of the spirit 
of the noble House of Croye. How should a high-born^^ 
lady bi" known from a siinbu:nt milkmaid, save that spiNirs 
arc l^oken for the one, and only hazel-poles shattered for 
the other? I tell you, maiden, that while T was in the very 
earliest bloom, scarcely older than yourself, the famous 
'Passage of Arms at Hatlinghem was held in my honour; 
the, challengers were«four, the assailants so many as twelve. 

.. It lasted three days ; and cost the lives of two adventurous 
knights, the fracture of one back bone, one collar-bone, 
three legs and two anijs, besides flesh wounds and bruises 
beyond the heralds’ counting; and thus have the ladies of 
"our House ever been honoured. Ah ! had you but half 
the heart of your noble ancestry, you w'ould find means at 
some Court, whei\. ladies’ love and fame in arms are still 
prized, to maintain a tournament, at which your hand should 
oe^ the prize, as was that of your great-grandmother of 
blessed memory, at the spear- running of Strasbourg; and 
thus should you gain the best lance in Europe, to maintain 
‘the rights of the House of Croye, both against the oppres- 
TOn of Burgundy and the policy of France.” 

“ But, fair kinswoman,” answered the younger Countess, 

have been told by my old nurse, that although the 
Rhinegrave was the best lance at the great tournament at 
Strasbourg, and so won the hand of my respected ancestor, 
yet the match was no happy one, as he used often to scold, 
and sometimes even to beat, my great-grandmother of 
lilcssed memory.” 

“And wherefore not?” said the cider Countess, in her, 
romantic enthusiasm for the profession of chivalry; “why 
should those victorious arms, accustomed to deal blows 
'when abroad, "Ije bound to restrain their energies at home? 
A thousand times rather would I be beaten twice a day, by 
a husband whose arm was as mucli feared by others ns by 
:: me, than be the wife of a coward, who dared neitlier to lift - 
'"hand to his wife, nor to any one else ! ” 

“I should wish you joy of such an active mate, fair 
aunt,” replied Isabelle, “ without envying you; for if broken 
hones be lovely in tourneys, there is nothing less amiable in 
ladies’ bdwc>'.’' 
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. " JNay» Dut tn^^beaung,is..»io p^fe§§aiy. fajnsequence m 
bedding' with' a ‘'Miglit .dfr^amc 
Hamdin^; “though it is true that our ar|ce$tor ^ 
memory, the Rhinegrave Cottfrkd, was sornetKih^|^^||i^! 
tcmpeied, and addicted to the use of Rheiriweijil^S^e^ 
very perfect knight is a lamb among ladies, , 
among lances, 'fhere was Thibault of Montigni-T^J^^^‘ 
with him ! — he was the kindest soul alive, and not bfiji 
he never so discourteous as to lift hand against Ttis’3 
but, by our good dame, he who beat all enemies wm 
4oors, found a fair foe who could belabour him witp 
Well, ’twas his own fault — he was one of the challeng^^ 
the Passage of Haflinghcm, and so well bestirred htjS 
that, if it had pleased Heaven, and your grandfatherj^^i^ 
might have been a lady of Montigni who had useq 
gentle nature more gently.*’ 

The Countess Isabelle, who had some reason to 
this Passage of liaflinghem, it being a topic upon , 

aunt was at all times very diffuse, suffered the convdsig^P^ 
to drop; and Quentin, with the natural politeness offjp^p 
' who ha^d been gently nurtured, dreading lest his pfesen^ 
might, be a restraint on their conversation, rode forwar4^ 
join the, guide, as if to ask him some questions concernii^ 
their route. 

Mbftnwhilc, the ladies continued their journey in silep^ 
or in snch conversation as is not worth narrating, until 
began. to break; and as they had then been on horseba^ 
for 'several hours, Quentin, anxious lest they should 
wfatigued, became impatient to know their distance froin 
nearest resting-place. 

wiUksllow it you,'* answered the guide, “in halfc’a^ 
^‘^!^nd then you leave us to other guidance?" contmueK 

kOuenthjR:;;^/; . \ , 

; “JgyeiiiWab, .Seignior Archer,** replied the man:^,;#! 
]o&riey^llifeX‘^iways .sh^^ and straight— When yoS.J 
others,; Archer, go by the bow, I always 

cord” 


UgU^ oi; da!w|p 


this time long, been down^,4 
q^hnihg io spread bright ^ 
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in the east^ and to gleam on the bps^ of .a small lake, 



^|be yet teimed np*m, so that objects beglfti^tat)c 
jted with sutlicient accuracy. Quentin cast his eye pn 
^erson whom he rode beside, and, under the shadoyir^of 

f figjched overspreading hat, which resembled the sombrPi'P 
a Spanish peasant, he recognised the facetious features- 
same Petit Andrd, whose fingers, not long since^diad, 
Sn^Concert with thos;^ of his lugubrious brother, ^Tiois- 
ijhelles, been so unpleasantly active about his throat^—*- 
felled by aversion, not altogether unmixed with fear (for 
5{ft Own counliy the executioner is regarded with almost 
Uj[Jerstitious hoi 101 ), which his late narrow escape had not 
j|inished, Durward instinctively moved his horse’s head to 
"ri^ht, and pressing him at the same time with the ^^pur^ 
(Sde a demi-volte, which sepaiated him eight feet from his^ 
tteful companion. 

“Ho, ho, ho, ho*” exclaimed Petit-Andrd; *‘by our 
53^d)^of the GrhvQ^ our young soldier remembers us ot 
Jbld- — WhaU comrade, you bear no malice, I 
’•She wins his biead in this country. No man ne^'^be 
]kshamed of having come through my hands, fpr I will do 
work with any that ever tied a living weight to a dead 
jtrce.~And God hath given me grace to be such\ merry 
.fellow withal — Ha * ha * ha * — I could tell you suph jests I 
jhave cracked between the foot of the ladder apd the top of 
'4he gallows, that, by my halidorae, I have been obliged to 
xio my job rather hastily, for fear the fellows should die with 
'laughing, and so shame my mystery ! ” 

As he tkus spoke, he edged his horse sideways, to 
regain the inteival which the Scot had left betweejtf them, 
^^ing at the same time, “ Come, Seignior Arch^l^t t^ere 
^ no ^nkindness betwixt us! — For my pfeiijL pways l^o 
roy duty without malice, and with a ligM^lheiLi abd 1 
^Ter Ipve a man better than when I havpvj^t 
^^d poUar about his neefe, to dub him of the Ofd^r 

^ ^ Approi>ru!it« in tltife mputhi ^d^lGe cnrtiittis ww 

the de Gr^ve^ ' 
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of Saint Patibularins^ as the Provosfs Chaplain, the worthy 
Father Vaconeldiablo, is wont to call the Patron Saint of 
the Provostry/’ 

^‘Kecp l):j('k, thou wretched obj(^ct!’' exclaimed Quentin, 
as the finisher of the law again sought to approach him 
closer, ‘‘or I shall be tempted to teach you the distance 
that should be betwixt men of honour and such an outcast.” 

“J>a you there, how hot you are!” s^id the fellow; “had 
you said men of hone^ly^ there had been some savour of 
I ruth in it ; — but for men of honour^ good lack, I have to 
(leal with them every day, as nearly^ and closely as I was 
about to do business with you.— But peace be with you, 
and keep your company to yomsclf. I would have be- 
stowed a flagon of Ativcrnat upon you to wash away every 
unkindness— but ^tis like you scorn my courtesy. — Well. 
Be as churlish as you list — I never quarrel with my 
v'Aistomers — my jeiry-comc-tumblcs, my merry dancers, my. 
little playfellows, as Jacques Jhi teller says to his lambs — 
those, in fine, who, like your seigniorship, have H. K. M. P. 
written on their foreheads- — No, no, let them use me aS 
they list, they shall have my good service at last — and 
yourself shall see, when you next come under P.etit-Andr( 5 ^S 
liands, that he knows how to forgive an injury.” 

So saying, and summing up the whole with a provoking 
wink, and such an interjectional tcliick as men cpiicken a' 
dull horse with, Petit-Andre drew off to the other side of 
the path, and left the youth to digest the taunts he had 
treated him with as his proud Scottish stomach best might. 
A strong desire had Quentin to have belaboured him while 
the staff of his lanc'c could hold together ; but he put a 
restraint on his passion, recollecting that a brawl with such 
a character could be creditable at no lime phee, and 
th.at a quarrel of any kind, on the present occasion, would 
be a breach of duly, and might involve the most perilous 
consequences. He therefore swallowed his wrath at the 
ill-timed and professional jokes of Mons. Petit-Andre, and 

^ A Saint invented for the occasion and humorously named from 
Latin a gibbet. 

“ Compare Sha’>es;^earc’s Temyast^ i, i, 32: “his complexion is 
perfect gallows.” 
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contcnto<^l himself with devoutly hoping that they had not 
vecxched the ears of his fair charge, on which they could not 
be supposed to make an iini>ression in favour of liimself, 
as one obnoxious to such sarcasms. Jliit lie was speedily 
aroused from such thoughts by the cry of both the ladies 
at once, ‘‘Look back — look back! — For the love of Heaven 
look to yourself, and us we arc pursued 1 ” 

Quentin hastily«lookcd hack, and saw that two armed 
men were in fact following them, and riding at such a pace 
, as must soon bring them up with their party. “It can,” he 
said, “ be only some ©f the Provoslry making their rounds 
in the Forest. — Do thou look,” he said to J'etit-Andre, “and 
see what they may be.” 

Petit-Andre obeyed; and rolling himself jocosely in the 
; saddle after he had made his observations, replied, “ These, 

. fair sir, arc neither your comrades nor mine — neither 
' .Archers nor Marshal-men — for I think they wear helmets, 

' with visors lowered, and gorgets of the same. — A plague 
’' upon these gorgets, of all other pieces of armour!— I have 
fumbled with them an hour before I could undo the 
rivets.” 

“Do you, gracious ladies,” said Durward, without 
attending to Petit-Andre, “lide forward — not so fast as to 
. raise an opinion of your being in flight, and yet fast enough 
to avail yourself of the impediment which I shall presently 
place between you and these men who follow us.” 

The Countess Isabelle looked to their guide, and then 
whispered to her aunt, who spoke to Quentin thus-- -“Wc 
have confidence in your care, lair Archer, and will rather 
,ahitie the risk of whatever may chance in your company, 

- than We wall go onward with that man, whose mien is, vve 
think, o(*no»good augury.” 

“ Pc it you will, ladies,” said the youth — “Tlicre are 
but tw'o who come after us ; and though they be knights, 
as their arms seem to show, they shall, if they have .any 
evil pur[)ose, learn how a .Scottish gentleman can do his 
d<woir in the presence and for the defence of such as you.- 
Which of you there,” he continued, addressing the guards 
whom he commanded, “is willing to he my comrade, and 
to break a lance with these gallanls?” 
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Two of the men obviously faltered la resolution ; but 
the third, Bertrand (lu>ot, swore, “that cap dc dtou^ \i<x^ 
they Knights oi King Aithiir^s Round Table, ho would 
try th^ir mUtlo, foi the honour of Gasiony^' 

While ht si)okc, the two knights —for they seonu^d 0/ , 
no less rank— came up with the rear of the paity, in which 
Quentin, with his stuidy adhcient, had by this time station^d^i 
himself. They wtie fully accoutred m Ixcellent armou^ 
polished steel, without any device by which they < oujd 
distinguished. 

One of them, as they appioachcdj^^allcd out to QucntuV^ 
“Sir Squire, give place -we tome to relieve }ou of a chatgj^ ^ 
which IS above your lank and (ondition You will do 
to leave these ladits 111 our cut, who are fitter to w iit 
them, especially as we know that in yours they are 
better than captives.” 

“In return to your demand, sirs,” replied Durward^ 
“know, m the fubt pi ice, tint 1 am discharging the dut 3 ?i*i* 
imposed upon me by my piescnt Sovereign, and next, that ^ 
however unworthy I may be, the ladits desire to abide^j? 
under my proti etion.” ^ 

“Out, slirah*” exclaimed one of the champions, 
you, a wandeiing beggar, put yourself on terms of n sistanci^*^ 
against belted knights ? ” ^ ^ 

“They arc indetd terms of resistance,” said Quentin,^* 
“since they oppose your insolent and unlawful aggression ; 
and if there be dilftreiice of rank between us, which as yet 
I know not, your diseouitesy has done it away Draw your 
sword, or, if you will use the lance, take giound for >aur 
career.” 

Whilo^ the knights turned their horses, and rode back to " 
the distance of about a aundred and fifty yafds, \^uenti0^ ^ 
looking to the ladies, bent low on his saddle-bow* a& 
desiring their favourable regard, and as they streamedr| 
toward? him their kerchiefs, in token of encouiagement^A 
the two assailants had gamed the distance necessary 
their charge. t ^ 

Calling to the Gascon to bear himself like a 
Durward put his into motion , and the lour horsemed 
met vh full career in the midst ol the ground which 
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separated them. The shock was fatal to the pOQr Gascon ; 
for Im adversary, aimii^g at his face^ which was undefended 
fcor, rah him through the eye into the bpin, so that 
ielf dead from his hon^e. ‘ 

^ ^Cin the other hand, Quonlin, though labouring under 
'thf^^same disadvantage, swayed himself in ^the saddle so 
de^tbrOusly, that the hostile lance, slightly scrlichiim his 
'cjjypek, passed ovef his right shoulder; while his own ^ear, 
^striking his antagonist fa’r upon the breast, hurled him to 
ground, Quentin jumped off, to unhelm his fallen 
\^p|>onent ; but the other knight (who had never yet spoken), 
^seeing the fortune of his companion, dismounted still more 
vspc^edily than Durward, and bestriding his friend, who lay 
r>^ensdess, ('xclaimed, ‘‘In the name of God and Saint Martin, 
jj|hount, good fellow, and ^ get ihce gone with thy woman’s 
l^are! — Ventre Saint Gris, they have caused mischief enough 
Shis morning.’' 

v: “ By your leave, Sir Knight,” said Quentin, Who could 
not Inook the menacing tone in which this advice was 
given, “ I will first see whom I have had to do with, and 
^learn who is to answer for the death of my comrade.” 

“ That shalt thou never live to know qi* to tell,” answered 
the Knight. “ Get ihee back in peace, good fellow. If we 
j.wero fools for interrupting your passage, we have had the 
worst, for thou hast done more evil than the lives of thou 
and thy whole band could repay. — Nay, if thou have 
it” (for Quentin now drew his sword, and advanced on 
him), “take it with a vengeance!” 

So saying, he dealt the Scot such a blow on the helmet, 
as, till that moment (though bred where good blows were 
plenty), he had only read of in romance. It des&nded like 
a thunSerbblt, beating down the guard which the' young 
poldier ha^’ raised to protect his head, and, reaching his 
‘helmet of proof, cut it through so far as fo tou^ hi^Jiair, 
but without farther injury ; while Durward, dir?y,^^sfiinAed, 
and beaten down on one knee, was for arf instant at * the 
mercy of the knight, had it pleased him to second his blow. 
But compassion for Quentin’s youth, or admirafion of his 
courage, or a generous love of fair play/ madcrhiim Withhold 
fpp ^taking such advantage; while Durward, Collecting 
nunseif, sprung up and attacked his antagonist with the 
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of one determined to conquer or die, and at the 
samr time with the jircsenre of mind necessary for lighting 
ilie ([ii:uR',l out to the best advantage. Resolved not again 
to c;xpo.so In'rnself to siieh dreadful blows as he had just 
suslaincd, he employetl the advantage of superior agility,, 
increased by the comparative lightn(;ss of his armour, to 
harass his antagonist, by traversing on all sides, with a 
suddenni^ss of motion and rapidity of atfeick, against which 
the knight, in his heavy jianoply, found it difficult to defend 
liimsell witliout much fatigue. 

It was in vain that this generous antagonist called aloud 
to Quentin “that tliere now remained no cause of fight 
betwixt thc'm, and that lie was loath to be constrained to 
do him injury.’’ fastening only to the suggestions of a ' 
jiassionate wish to redeem the shame of his temporary 
defeat, Durward continued to assail him with the rapidity: 
of lightning - now menacing him with the edge, now with 
the point of liis sword and ever kee[)ing such an eye on 
the motions of his o])ponenl, of whose superior strength 
he had had terril^le proof, that he was ready to spring 
backward, or aside, from under the blows of his tremendous 
wea[)on. 

“ Now the devil be with thee for an obstinate and 
presumptuous fool,’’ muttered the knight, “that cannot be 
quiet till thou art knocked on the head!” So saying, he 
(changed his mode of fighting, collected himself as if to 
stand on the defensive, and seemed contented with parrying, 
instead of returning, the blows which Quentin unceasingly 
aimed at him, with the internal resolution, that the instant 
when cither loss of breath, or any false or careless pass of 
the young soldier, should give an opening, he would put 
an end to the fight by a single blow. It is likely ht might , 
have succeeded in this artful policy, but Fate had ordered it 
otherwise. 

i'he duel w^as still at the hottest, wiien a large party 
of horse rode up, crying, “ Hold, in the King’s name ! ” 
Moth champions slept>ed back — and Quentin saw, with 
‘Surprise, that his Captain, Lord Crawford, was at the bead 
of the party who had thus interrupted their combat. There 
was also 'I' islan I’Hermite, with two or three* of his followers; 
making, in all, perhaps twenty horse. 
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, TUK GUIDK. 

lie: WAS a son of as he toUl me, 

And one dcsLeiidecl from ihose ilread magicians, 

Who wagt-d rash wai, when Israel dwell m < loshcn, 

Will] I.sracl and her Prophet — matching n d 
With his the sons of Levi’s — and encountering 
Jehovah’s miracles with incantations, 

Till up(m Kgypt came the avenging Angel, 

And those ]>iond sages wept for their lirst-born, 

As we})L the uiiletter’d peasant. 

Anonymous. 

Thk arrival of I^ord (’rawford and his guard put an 
inunediate (aid to tho engagement which we endeavoured 
to describe; in the last chapter; and the Knight, throwing 
off his helmet, hastily gave the old lord his sword, saying, 
‘‘Crawford, I render myself — But hither — and lend me 
your ear — a word, for God^s sake — save the Duke of 
Orleans ! ” 

“How? — what? — the Duke of Orleans!” exclaimed 
th{‘ Scottish coiinnander,-"-“ How came this, in the name 
of the foul fiend? It will ruin the callant with the King, 
fur ever an(j a day.” 

“Asde no (|uestions,” said Dunois — for it was no other 
than he — “it was all my fault. —See, he stirs. I came forth 
hut to have a snatch at yonder damsel, and make myself 
a landed and a married man-^and see what is come on^t. 
Kcc[) hack your canaille - let no man look upon him.” 
So saying, he opened the visor of Orleans, and threw 
water on his face, which was afforded by the neighbouring 
lake. 
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Quentia buTt#^d> meanwhile, stood like^ohe planet 
stiuck; so did new adventures'^ (Jour in upohM\^* 
He had now^ as the pale features of his firsH: 
assured him, borne to the earth the first Prince of th^ 
in France^ and had measured swords with her best chai^^ioni, 
the celebrated Dunois; —both of them achievements 
able in themselves ; but whether they might be call^,^0<ja 
seivico to the King, or so esteemed by him, was a 
different question. 

I’hc Duke had now recovered his breath, and was 
to sit up and give attention to what passed betwixt Dutf^ 
and CraAvford, while the former pleaded eagerly, that th^iS 
was no occasion to mention in the matter the name of fhe 
most noble Oilcans, while he was ready to take the wholfe 
blame on his own shoulders ; and to avouch that the Duko 
had only come thither in friendship to him. „ 

Lord Crawford continued listening, with his eyes ftxe^. 
on the ground, and from time to time he sighed and shook 
his head. At length he said, looking up, “Thou know^es^ 
Dunoib, that for thy fathei’s sake, as well as thine own,i 
I would full fain do thee a service.” 

“It is not for myself I demand any thing,” answered 
Dunois. “Thou hast my sword, and I am your prisoner — 
what needs more? — But it is for this noble Prince, the 
only hope of France, if God should call the Dauphin. He 
only came hither to do me a favour — in an effort to mate 
my fortune — in a matter which the King had partly 
encouraged,” 

“Dunois,’^ replied Crawford, “if another had told me 
thou hadst brought the noble Prince into this jeopardy 
to serve any purpose of thine own, I had told him it was 
false. And now, that thou dost pretend so thyseif, I can 
hardly believe it is for the sake of speaking the truth.” 

“ Noble Crawford,” said Orleans, who had now entirely 
recovered frpta his swroon, “ you aie too like in character {o 
your friend J>unois, not to do him justice. It was indeeq 
1 thAt dtagg^ Jiim hither, most unwillingly, upon an enlcji*, 
prise of harebtfitmed passion, suddenly and rashly undeiji 
taken.— Look^'on^ all who will,” he added, rising UJ) 

and turning. 3^0 j 'Wdiery — “I am Louis of Orleans, 
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wffting'lo pay thti the 

Wilt-lmiit his"%Isplea§tife ' to tiiit just — 

is athHd'of France must ribt give up'hii^^word 
on^ — not even to you, brave Crawford^ fare- thee 
^ &^odsteel.» - ■ ' 

§^fep\saying, he drew his sword from its scabbard, at^d ' 
into the lake. It went through the air like a stream 
^llg^tning, and si^nk in the flashing waters, which speedily 
f^^ed over it. All remained standing in irresolution and 
^ij^nishment, so high was the rank, and so much esteemed 
the character, of the culprit ; while, at the same time, all • 
conscious that tRe consequences of his rash enterprise, 
li^^Snsidering the views which the King had upon him, were 
'^icely to end in his utter ruin. 

' Dunois was the first who spoke, and it was' in the 
s»ii^;^ing tone of an offended and distrusted friend : — “ So ! 

Highness hath judged it fit to cast away your ' best 
Syord, in the same morning when it w^as your pleasure to 
:||iing away the King’s favour, and to slight the friendship of 
iBuhois?” # ’ 

*fMy dearest kinsman;” said the Duke, ‘‘when or how 
was it in my purpose to slight your friendship, by felling 
Isthe' truth, when it was due to your safety and my honour?” 

“ What had you to do with my safety, my most princely 
^.cousin, I would pray to know?” answered Dunois gruffly; — 
^:>,‘What, in God’s name, was it to you, if I had a mind. 

5 ' to be' hanged, or strangled, or flung into the Loire, or 
)6niarded, or broke on the wheel, or hung qp alive in 
an iron cage, or buried alive in a castle-fosse, or. (iisposed 
V of in any other way in which it might please King,' Louis to 
iget rid of his faithful subject ? — (you need not vidnk a^d . 
frown, t\|id point to Tristan THermite — I see the scoundt^I 
as well as you do). But it would not have kdod'so hard- 
C'With me — And so much for my safety. And)tlifeiii for your 
honour — by the blush of Saint Magdalftiei f think the 
gnpnour would have been to have missed 4Ws^iSothifi^ 
JWhrk, or kept it out of sight. Here has!yb,ur' Highness got . 
^hurself unhorsed by k "wild Scottish . 

^ Tut, tut!” said Lord Crawford shamb 
l|l?ghness for that. It is not b6y 
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hath broke a good lance— I am glad^thc youth hath borne 
him well/' 

will say nothing to the contrary,” said Dimois ; 
^‘yet, had your Lordship come something later than yoU, 
did, there might have been a vacancy in your band of 
Archers.” 

“Ay, ay,” answered Lord Crawford; “I can read your 
handwritir)g in that deft morion. — Some one take it from 
the lad, and give him a bonnet, which, with its steel lining,/ 
will keep his head better than that broken loom. — And let 
me tell your Lordship, that your own ;^rmour of proof is not . 
without some marks of good Scottish handwriting.— But,, 
Dunois, I must now request the Duke of Orleans and you to^ ' 
take horse and accompany me, as 1 have power and com^ ' 
mission to convey you to a place different from that which 
my good-will might assign you.” 

“May I not speak one word, my Lord of Crawford, to ; 
yonder fair ladies?” said the Duke of Orleans. 

“Not one syllable,” an.swercd Lord Crawford; “I am " 
too much a friend of your Highness to permit such an act 
of folly.”— Then, addressing Quentin, he added, “You, 
young man, have done your duty. Go on to obey the. 
charge with which you are intrusted.” 

“Under favour, my Lord,” said Tristan, with his usuaLy* 
brutality of manner, “the youth must find another guide. 

I cannot do without Petit- Andre, when there is so like to be"! 
business on hand for him.” 

“ The young man,” said Petit-Andre, now coming 
forward, “has only to keep the path which lies straight 
before him, and it will conduct him to a place where he ; 
will find the man who is to act as his guide. — I would not ' 
for a thousand ducats be absent from my Chief day ! 

I have hanged knights and squires many a one, and wealthy 
Echevins, and burgomasters to boot — even counts and- 

marquises have tasted of my handiwoik — but, a-humph” 

He looked at the Duke, as if to intimate that he would 
have filled up the blank with “a Prince of the bh)od!” — . 
“Ho, ho, ho! Petiu-Andre, thou wilt be read of iri; , 
( Ihronicle ! ” 

“ Do you permit your ruffians to hold such language 
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in a presence ? *% sai4 Crtv^ord, fldplting sternly to 

you not correct him yourself my L%d?” ‘said 
^ ^sullenly. ' 

AV>^&^use thy hand is the only one in this company 
y^ thaf^ah' beat him, without being degraded by siiOh an 

rule yoii^ own men, my Lord, and I will be 
7|m^i^TLble for mine,” said the Provost-Marshal. 

Crawford seemed about to give a passionate Veply; 
thougtit better of it, turned his back short 
Tristan, and requesting the Duke of Orleans and 
to ride one on either hand of him, he made a signal 
to the Indies, and said to Quentin, “God bless 
toy child; thou hast begun thy service valiantly, though 
-unhappy cause.” He was about to go off--.when 
^fli^ntin could hear Dtinois whisper to Crawford, “Do you 
Plfty us to Plessis ? ” 

my unhappy and rash friend,” answered Ciiwford, 
^^thasigh; “to Loches.” . 

Kjv To Loches I ” The name of a castle, or rather prison, 
ifejt .morc dreaded than Plessis itself, fell like a death-toll ■, 
qn the ear of the young Scotchman. He had heard 
described as a place destined to the workings of those 
iret acts of cruelty with which even Louis shamed to 
llute the interior of his own residence. There were in 
place of terror dungeons under dungeons, sotoo of them 
i;|finkn6wn even to the keepers themselves ; living - graves, to 
tj^hich men were consigned, with little hope of farther 
^iployment during the rest of their life, than to" breathe , ■ 
^^pure airland feed on bread and water. At this formidably' , 
were also those dreadful places of confinehient called 
in which the wretched prisoner could heijhi^r stand , 
nor stretch himself at length, ah tovehtton, jt as , 
of the Cardinal Balue. It is no wonder: that the nan()e ^ 
iMthis place of horrors, and the consciousness tK^^he Had 

The ^historian Comines, v?ho was. himself a ' fox ^^yeraP^ 
ia o;ai; of the cages, gives the size of his cag^‘a$ eight feet ^whle 
^ higher than a man/^ Loches Is On thy :Indre, about ' 
Tours.- ' ' ' " 
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been partly the means of dispatching thither two such 
illustrious victims, struck so much sadness into the heart of 
the yo\ing Scot, that he rode for some time with his head 
dejected, Jiis eyes fixed on the ground, and his heart filled 
with the most painful reflections. 

As he was now again at the head of the little troop, and 
pursuing tlie road which had been pointed out to him, the 
Lady Hameline had an opportunity to^say to him, — 

“Methinks, fair sir, you regret the victory which your 
gallantry has attained in our belialf?'’ 

There was something in the (fiicstioii which sounded 
like irony, but Quentin had tact enough to answer siihply 
and with sinceiity, 

“1 can regret nothing that is done in the service of such 
ladies as you are; but, inethinks, bad it consisted with your 
safety, I had cither have fallen by the sword of so good 
a soldier as Diinois, than hav(i been the means of consigning* 
that renowned knight and his unhappy chief, the Duke of 
Orleans, to yonder fearful dungeions.” 

“It was^ tlien, the Duke of Orleans,’^ said the elder 
lady, turning in her niece. “I thought so, even at the' 
di.stance frcjui which we beheld the bay. — see, kins- 
woman, what we might have been, had this sly and avaricious 
monarch permitted us to be seen at his Court. The first 
Prince of the blood of France, and the valiant Dunois, 
whose name is known as wide as that of his heroic father — 
This young gentleman did his devoir bravely and well ; but; 
methiiiks ’tis pity that he did not succumb with honour, 
since his ill-advised gallantry has stood betwixt us and these 
princely rescuers.” 

The Countess Isabelle replied in a firm and almost 
a displeased tone ; with an energy, in short, which (Quentin 
had not yet observed her use. 

“ Madam,” she said, “ but that I know you jest, I w'ould 
say your speech is ungratelul to our brave defender, to 
whom .we owe more, perhaps, than you are aware of. Had 
these gentlemen * succeeded so Lir in their rash enterprise 
as to have defeated our escort, is it not still evident, that, on 
the ri^rrival of t ic Royal Cuard, we must have shared their 
For my own part, I give tears, and will soon 
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bestow masses, on the brave man who has fallen, and I trust’’ 
(she continued, more timidly,) ‘'that he who lives will accept 
my j-;ratcfiil thanks.” ‘ 

As. Quentin turned his face towards h(;r, to return tlic 
fitting acknowledgments, she saw tlic blood which streamed 
down on one side of his face, and exclaimed, in a tone of 
deep feeling, “Holy Virgin, he is wounded! he bleeds! — 
Dismount, sir, and kit you"- wound be bound up.” 

In spite of all that Du/ward could say of the slightness 
of his hurt, he \vas compelled to dismount, and to scat 
himself on a bank, anc] unhclmet himself, while the ladies 
of Croyc, who, according to a fashiem not as yet antiquated, 
pretended to some knowledge of lecch^craft, washed the 
wound, stanched the blood, and bound it with the kercliief 
of the younger Countess, in order to exclude the air, for so 
their practice prescribed. 

In modern times, gallants seldom or never take wounds 
for ladies’ sake, and damsels on their side never meddle 
with the cure of wounds. Each has a danger the less. 
That which the men escape tvill be generally ac knowledged; 
:.but the peril of dressing such a slight wound as that of 
'Quentin’s, which involved nothing formidable or dangerous, 
was perhaps as real in its way as the risk of encounter- 
ing it. 

We have already said the patient was eminently Iiand- 
some; and the lemoval of his helmet, or, more properly, 
of his mc^rion, had suffered his hiir loc’ks to escape in 
'protusiem, around a countenanc'e in which tlie hilarity of 
youtlt was qualified by a blush of modesty at once and 
pleasure. And then the feelings of the younger Countess, 
when c'ompelled to h<3ld the kerchief to the wound, while, 
her aunt s^^iugUt in their baggage for some vulnerary remedy, 
were mingled at once with a sense of delicacy and em- 
barrassment; a thrill of pity for the i)atient, and of gratitude 
Tor his services, W'hich exaggerated, in her eyes, his good 
pfeien and handsome features. Tn §hort, this incident 
^’scenied intended by Eatc to complete the mysterious com- 
.ntunication which she had, by many petty and apparently 
accidental circumstances, established betwixt two persons, 
who, though far different in rank and fortune, strongly 

16 — 2 
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resembled eacfi other im youthV beh.u!ty, and '^the roi^nantic 
tenderness- of ^ affectjonate disposition* It was " no 
wonder," therefor^ that from this moment the thpn^hts of 
the Countess Isabelle, alieady so familiar to his ima'gination^ 
should become pai amount in Quentin’s bosom, nor 
the maiden’s feelings were of a kss deckled charaCtOjTJajl 
least so far as known to herself, she should think 
young defendt r, to whom she had just '*endercd a service'^O 
interesting, with more emotion than of any of the VjrHolfe 
band of high-born nobles who had for two ycat^Cp^st 
besieged her with their adoration. Above all, when^th'l 
thought of Camj)o ilasso^ the unworthy favouiite of 
Charles, with his liypocritical mien, his base, treachermis 
spirit, his wry neck, and his squint, occuiied to her, 
portiait was more disgustingly hideous than ever, and d6^p|y 
did she resolve no tyranny should make hei enter into &Q 
hateful a union. 

In the meantime, whether the good Lady Hamclme^b| 
Croyc understood and admired masculine beauty as 
as when she was fifteen years younger (for the good Coufitc^ 
Was at least thirty five, if the records of that noble 
speak the truth), or whether she thought she had done tbejil 
young protector less justice than she ought, in the first vi$:g 
which she had taken of his services, it is certain that 1ie 
began t6 find favour in her eyes. 

“My niece,” she said, “has bestowed on you a kercbie| 


for the binding of your wound ; I will give you one to gr^«* 
your gallantry, and to encourage you in your farther pfb*; 
gress in chivalry.” i* 

So saying, she gave him a richly embroidered kerchief oi 
blue and silver, and pointing to the housing of her palfre;^, 
and the pfumes in her riding-cap, desired him ^.o obserfe 
that the <X)lours were the same. 

kfihion of the time prescribed one absolute mocJCf^i 
rec^ivmg such, .a favour, which Quentin followed accordih^fe 
by tying' th^^'napki^ round his arm; yet his maqtjt^e^jS 
acknowl^gni^nt^had more of awkwardness, and 

' See Mnne xXVi., xxvni., xxxiv,, 

he acts” Up'' dii^'^dfaiaracter here given him. 
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gallantly in it, than perhaps ft m^hfc had at another ; 
{im§, and m another presentee; igx thOKgh^the wearing of 
lady's^ ftivour, given m such a manner, was merely matter 
of compliment, he would much rather have preferred ^ 

ih^right ot displaying on his arm that which bound the 
inflicted by the sword of Dunois* ^ ' 

^ t^il[eantime they continued then pilgrimage, Quentin now 
abreast of tho ladies, into w hose society he seemed 
tacitly adopted He did not speak much, however, / 
pe|p| filled by the sik nt consciousness of happiness, which 
fe^j^laid of giving toa strong vent to its feelings. The; 
Countess Isabelle spoke still less, so that the conversation 
chiefly carried on by the Lady Hamel me, who showed 
In'o^^inohnitiun tr let it drop, for, to initiate the young - 
as she said, into the jianciples and practice of 
i^Jv^ry, she detailed to him, at full length, the Passage of 
at Haflinghem, where she had distributed the prizes' 
the victors 

Not much inteiested, I am sorry to say, in the descrip- 
tion of this splendid scene, or m the heraldic bearings of 
different Flemish and German knights, which the lady 
®azoned vvith pitiless accurac>, Quentin began to entertain . 

alarm lest he should have passed the place wl;iere his 
jcguide was to join him — a most serious disaster, and from, 
^jhich, should It really have taken place, the very worst con- 
^quences \^ere to be apprehended 

p While he hesitated whether it would be better fo send ^ 
9ack one of his followeis, to see whether this might not be 
iho case, he heard the blast of a hoin, and, looking m the 
direction from which the sound came, beheld a horseman 
tiding veiy fast towards them The low size, and wild, , 
uifliained state of the animal, reminded Q^ehtin pf : . 
mountain >reed of hoises in his own country ^ bflt this r*' 
much more finely limbed, and, with the Wie appear- v 
^ CP ot hardiness, was more rapid in it4- tnOyem^fifa^ The 
1 pattieularly, which, m the* §cottis^ la Often 

msh and htavy, was small and^well plapj^dVfhc neck 
thi$ animal, with thin jaws, full sbar^g eyes, and 

Wfts even i^*|Qs^i.l>p 6 wa 4 ce - 
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than the horse which he rode, though that was extremely 
unlike the horses ot France. Although he managed his 
palfrey with great dexterity, he sat with his feet in broad 
stirrups, something resembling sliovcls, so short in the 
leathers, that his knees were wellnigh as high as the pommel 
of his saddle. Ills dress was a red turban of small size, in 
which he wore a sullied plume, secured by a clasp of silver ; 
his tunic, which was shaped like thosct'of the Estradiols (a 
sort of troops whom the Venetians at that lime levied in the 
provinces, on the eastern side of their gulf), was green in 
C(dour, and tawdrily laced with gokl ; he wore very wide 
diawers or tiowsers of white, though none of the cleanest, 
which gathered beneath the knee, and his sVijithy legs were 
quite bare, unless for the complicated laecs which bound'' a' 
pair of sandals on his foot ; he had no spurs, the edge of his 
large stirrups being so sliarp as to serve to goad the horse in 
a very severe manner. In a crimson sash this singular horse- 
man wore a dagger on the right side, and on the left a short * 
crooked iMooiish sword; and by a tarnished baldric over 
the slujuldcr hung the horn which announced his appioach. 
Me had a swarthy and sunburnt visage, with a thin beard, 
and piercing dark eyes, a well-formed mouth and nose, and 
other features which might have been pronounced hand- 
some, but for the black elf-locks which hung around his 
face, and the air of wildness and emaciation, which rather 
seemed to indicate a savage than a civili?:ed man. 

“ He also is a Bohemian ! ” said the ladies to each other; ' 
“ Floly Mary, will the King again place confidence in these ' 
outcasts?” 

“ I will question the man, if it be your pleasure,” said 
Quentin, “and assure myself of his fidelity as I best may.” 

Durward, as well as the ladies of Croye, bad 'recognised ' 
in this man\s dress and appearance, the habit and the 
manners of those vagrants wuth whom lie had nearly been 
confounded by the hasty proceedings of Trois-lsschelles and 
Betit-Andre, and lie, too, entertained very natural appre- 
hensions concerning the risk of reposing trust m one of that 
vagrant race. 

\ thou come hither ao seek us r ’’ was his first 
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The stranger nodded. 

“And for what purpose ? *’ 

“To guide you to the palace of him of Liege.” 

“Of the Bishop? ” 

’The Bohemian again nodded. 

“What token canst thou give me, that we should yield 
credence to thee ? ” 

V “Even the old,rhyiue, and no other,” answered the 
Bohemian, — 

“The page slew the I'oar, 

The^pcer liad the gloire.” 

“ A true token,” said Quentin. “ Lead (ui, good fellow™ 
i will speak further with thee presently.” I'hen falling back 
to the ladies, he said, “1 am convinced this man is the 
guide we are to expect, for he hath brought me a pass-word, 
known, I think, but to the King and me. But I will dis- 
course with him luitlicr, and endeavour to ascertain how far 
ho is to be trusted.” 
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TIIK VAGRANT. 

1 am as free as Nature first made man, 
lae the base la\\s of seivilude began, 

When wild in ^\oods the noble savage lan. ^ 

The Conquest of GfamdUf 

Whit.e Quentin held the brief communication with 
ladies, nocessaiy to assuie them that this extiaordiJfipiS^ 
addition to then paity was the guide whom they were*]^ 
expect on the King’s part, he noticed (for he was as alert? 
observing the motions of the stianger, as the Bohemi^j|| 
could be on his pait,) that the man not only turned 
head as far back as he could, to peer at them, but 'that, wife 
a singular sort of agility, moie resembling that of a monlt^i5® 
than of a man, he had screwed his whole person around ovQ 
the saddle, so as to sit almost sidelong upon the hoi;s"0^^ 
for the convenience, as it seemed, ot watching them mo® 
attentively. 

Not greatly pleased with this manoeuvre, Quentin 
up to the Bohemian, and said to him, as Jie ^.suddenlj^*^ 
assumed his, proper position on the horse, “ Mcthinh^<^ 
friend, you will prove but a blind guide, if you look afe. t&% 
tail 01 your horse rather than his ears.” 

“ And-jf-t were actually blind,” answered the Bohemj^l^ 
pould jiot th^ less guide you through any country 
realm of Prapee^ it) those adjoining to it.” 

“Yet yo4are.^<i Frenchman born,” said the 
“ 1 api notj^ Atis^^red the guide. 
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co^^ntry?’^^^^^ tte ScoR'R; 
rv/. answered the Bohemian, “ of hon^^ I ^ am a, 

Bohemian, an Egyptian, or whatever Euro-. 
■ in their different languages, may choose tc^^&ll pur 
Iplbl but I have no country.” 

I'tAre you a Christian ?” asked the Scotchman/ ; 

Jf)b% Bohemian shook nis head. ' / . 

Kpog ! ” said Quentin (for there was little toleration m 
of Catholicis^n in those days), “dpth thPu worship 

was the indifferent and concise answer' of ihe 
|p[ge; who nei'^her seemed offended or surprised' at the 
||ung man’s violence of manner. \ ^ - 

you a Pagan, then, or what are you?” 

^ I have no religion answered the Bohemian; w, \ ' ’ 
gg/, Durward started back; for though he had ,, of 

^racchs and Idolaters, it had never entered into Ws ideas 
belief, that any body of men could exist whp “p^acti^ed 
mode of worship whatever. He recovered fiipni Bis 
^tbnishment, to ask his guide where he usually 4^clt , ; 

Wherever I chance to be for the time,” replied tliP 
^jhemiaij. “I have no home.” 

I)'. “ How do you guard your property ? ” . • 

■** Excepting the clothes which 1 wear, and I 

Je.on, I have no property.” , V 

Yet you dress gaily, and ride gallantly, ”,;^id'^toward. 
pArVhat are your means of subsistence ? ” : j ' 

E ./ eat when I am hungry, drink when I and 

|lavc no other means of subsistence than chance^, t^hrPWs in 
^^y way, ’•reified the vagabond. v 

“iJnder \v hose laws do you live?” ^ , ^ 

*®r acknowledge obedience to none, but 
asure.or’ niv necc'ssities.” <?aid 


necessities/’ said the Bphpi 
is your leadoi, and corntnari<js i^..i,„ 


guide 




11|e Father of our , tribe — ft Fp: 

‘‘otherwise I hayeitip 
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‘‘You arc then,” said the wondering querist, “destitute 
of all that other men are combined by — you have no law, 
no leader, no settled means of subsistence, no house or 
home. You have, may Heaven compassionate you, ,no 
country — and, may Heaven enlighten and forgive you, you 
have no God ! What is it that remains to you, deprived of 
government, domestic happiness, and religion?” 

“ I have liberty,” said the IJohcniian — “ I crouch to no 
one —obey no one — respect no one. — I go where I will — 
live .as I can — and die when my day comes.” 

“ But you are subject to instant e.'^icution, at the pleasure 
of the Judge?” 

“ Be it so,” returned the Bohemian ; “ 1 can but die so' 
much the sooner.” ‘ 

“Ami to imprisonment also,” said the Scot; “and where 
then is your boasted freedom ?” 

“ In my thouglUs,” said the Bohemian, “which no chains 
can bind; while yours, oven wherj your limbs are free, 
remain fettered by your laws and your superstitions, your 
dreams of local attachment, and your fantastic visions of' 
civil policy. Such as I are free in spirit when our limbs ate 
chained— You are imprisoned in mind, even when your 
limbs are most at freedom.” 

“Yet the freedom of your thoughts,” said die Scot, 
“relieves not tlie pressure of the gyves on your limbs.” 

“ For a brief time that may he endured,” answered the^ 
vagrant; “and il within that period I cannot extricate my- 
self, and fail of relief from my ciaiirades, I can always die, 
and death is the most perfect freedom of all.” 

There wa.s a deep jiaine ot some duration, which Quentin 
at lengtli broke by re.smning his ( queries. 

“Yours is a wandering race, unkjiown to die nations of 
Europe — Whence do they derive their origin ? ” 

“ T may not tell you,” answered the Bohemian., 

“When will they lelicve this kingdom from their 
[m sence. and return to the land from whence they came?” 
said the Scot. 

“ WTen tlie day of their pilgrimage shall be accomplished^”: 
retried his vagrant guide. 

“ Are you not sprung from those tribes of Israel, which 
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were carried into captivity beyond the great river Euphrates?’’ 
said Quentin, who had not forgotten the lore which had 
been taught him at Abcrbrothick. 

“ Had we been so/’ answered the Bohemian, “ we had 
followed their faith, and i)iactised their rites.” 

‘‘What is thine own name?” said Diirward. 

“My proper name is only known to my brethren— The 
men beyond our teiits call me Ilayraddin Maugrabin, that is, 
Hayraddin the African Moor.” 

“Thou speakest too well for one wlio hath lived always 
in thy filtljy horde,” J^iid the Scot. 

“1 have learned some of the knowledge of this land,” 
said Ilayraddin. — “When I was a little boy, our tribe was 
chased by ihe ^'unteis alter human fleJih. An arrow went 
through my mother’s head, and she rlied. I was entangled 
in the blanket on her shoulders, and was taken l)y the 
pursuers. A priest bc^gged me fiom the lT(;vost’s archca’s, 

. and trained me up in ErankislT learning for two or three 
; years.” 

“How came you to part with him?” demanded 
t)ur\vard. 

“I stole money from him— even the God which he 
- worshipped,” answered Hayraddin, with perfect composure; 

' “he detected me, and beat me — I stabbed him with my 
knife, fled to the woods, and was again united to my people.” 

“ Wretch !” said Durward, “did you murder your benc- 
. fa-tor?” 

“ What had he to do to burden me with his benefits ?— 
I'he Zingaro boy was no house-bred cur, to dog the heels of 
his master, and crouch beneath his blows, for scraps of 
food— He was the imprisoned wolf-whelp, which at the first 
opi)ortiif!ity^jroke his chain, rended his master, and relumed 
to his wildeiiiess.” 

; ‘ There was another [lause, when the young Scot, with a 
view of still farther investigating thi' character and purpose 
,ol tin's suspicious guide, asked Hayraddin, “Whether it was 
not true that his people, amid their ignorance, pretended to 

^ “Braiikish'’ (as ‘‘Kiank” in Chap, xxxiv.) sterns to u'fer to 
Vi/ extern Euiope generally, a common usage among the peoples of 
the l^evant. ^ ^ 
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d knowledge of futurity, which was not given to the sages, 
philosophers, and divines, of more polished society 
, “We pi'i^end to it,’' said Hayraddin, “and it is with 
justice." 

“ Hdw can it be, that so high a gift is bestowed 
abject a race ? " said Quentin. 

“Can I tell you?" answered Hayraddin — “Yes, I ’tnslX 
indeed ; but it is when you shall explainc^to me why the 
can trace the footsteps of a man, while man, the noblof 
animal, hath not power to trace those of the dog. 
powers, which seem to you so wonde|;ful, are instinctive iff 
our race, brom the lines on the face and on the hand,*^© 
can tell the future fate of those who consult us, even as 
surely aS' you know from the blossom of the tree in springy 
what fruit it will bear in the harvest." ^ 

“I doubt of your knowledge, and defy you to 
proof." ^ 


“ Defy rne not. Sir Squire,” said Tlayraddin Maugrabin-^J 
“ I can tell you, that, say what you will of your religion, the 
Goddess whom you woiship rides in this company." 

, “ Peace ! " said Quentin, in astonishment ; “ on thy life^ 
not a word farther, but in answer to v\hat I ask thee. — Can$r 


thou be faithful ? " 

“ I ca»-^all men can," said the Bohemian. 

“ Bmwiit thou be faithful ? " ^ 

“Wouldst thou believe me the more should I swear iti*** 
answ 61 re 4 Maugrabin, with a sneer. 

“ Thy life in my hand," said the young Scot. 

“ Strike, and see whether I fear to die,” answered the 
Bohemian. 

“WiU money render thee a trusty guide?” demanded" 
Durward. * » 

J^Ot such without it, No,” replied the heathen/ 

“Then"what,wi)l bind thee?" asked the Scot. 

“Klpdn^ss»^^1^plil^d the Bohemian, 

'“Shall I to show thee such, if thou art true guJd^ 
to Ub otx thb^{>flgrimage ? ” , - . 

“No," replm|.l|^taddin, “it were extravagant wasfe,^ 
a commodity s6,rf 1:9, ' Tp thee I am bound already." ; 

“ How ?" Durward, more surprised than ever. 
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feeraember the chestnut-trees on tfie banks of the 
Cher 1^ The victim, body thou didst dfit ejown, was 

brother, Zamet the Maiigrabin.’* , ^ 

^ And yet,’' said Quentin, find you in correspondence 
with* those very officc'is by whom your brollicr was done to 
^'d^th ; foi it was one of them who directed me where to 
iheet 'With you— the same, doubtless, who procured yonder 
ladies your service^^as a p^uide.” 

^^What can we do?’' answered Hayraddin, gloomily — 
^^*fhcse men deal with us as the sheep-dogs do with the 
Ifbck; they protect us for a while, drive us hither and 
.thither at their plcasute, and always end by guiding us to 
t the shambles.” 

* Quentin hud afterwards occasion to learn that the 
^^Bohemian spoke tiuth in this particular, and that the 
JProvost-guaid, employed to suppress the vagabond bands 
Which the kingdom w’as infested, entcitained correspon- 
^%nce among them, and forbore, for a certain time, the 
"^exercise of their duty, which always at last ended in con- 
^4^icting their allies to the gallows. This is a sort of political 
'^relation between thief and officer, for the profitable exercise 
Ipf their mutual professions, which has subsistnej in all 
i^countries, and is by no means unknown to out own. 

Durward, paiting from the guide, fell back to the rest 
^of the retinue, very little satisfied with the character of 
; Hayraddin, and entertaining little confidence in the pro- 
J fessions of gratitude which he had personally made to hirp- 
^Tle proceeded to sound the other two men who had been 
assigned him for attendants, and he was concerned to find 
them stupid, and as unfit to assist him with'b^uhsel, as in 
the rencounter tht y had shown themselves reluctant to use 
Their weapons. 

J “ It is ail the better,” said Quentin to himself his spirit 
'jrising with the apprehended difficulties Of his Situation; 

lovely young lady shall owe all to me* — What one 
A'lnd — ay, and one head can do, — methinks I can boldly 
^^ount upon. I have seen my father'^Jbouse^^oi^^Te/attd he 
‘fed my brothers lying dead amongst the gaye ifot 

"inch back, but fought it out to feat. 

^ Wo ^ years older, and have the best arid fair,e$f cau$& to 
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hoar me well that ever kindled mettle within a brave nian\s 
ho.^om.’’ 

A(aing upon this losoliition, the attention and activity 
whit'h t^)ucntin l)estovvod dining the jouiJiey had in it some- 
thing that gave him the appearance of ubiquity. Jlis 
principal and most favourite post was of course by the side 
of the ladies ; who, sensible of his extreme attention to their 
safely, began to converse with him iuLalmost the tone of 
familiar friendship, and appeared to take great j)leasure in the 
)ianhtt\ yet shiewdne.ss, of his conversation, but Quentin 
did not suffer the fascination of tins itUtercoiirse to interfere 
with the vigilant discharge of his duty. 

If he was often by the side of the C^otintesscs, labouring 
to describe to the natives of a level comUry the (Irampian 
mountains, and, above all, the beauties of Cllen-houlakin, — 
he was as often riding with Hayiaddin, in tite front of the 
cavalcade, questioning him about the road, and the resting- 
places, and recording his answers in his mind, to ascertain, 
whether upon cross-examination he could discover any thing 
like meditated treachery. As often again he was in the rear, 
endeavouring to sc cuni the attachment of tlie two horsemen,^ 
by kind woids, gifts, and promises of additional recompense, 
when their task should be accomplished. 

In this way they travelled for more than a week,, through 
by-paths and unfrequented districts, and by circuitous routes, 
in order to avoid large towns. Nothing remarkable occurred, 
though they now and then met strolling gangs of Bohemians, 
who respected them, as under the conduct of one of their 
tribe, —straggling soldiers, or perhaps banditti, wJio deemed 
their party too strong to be attacked, — or parties of the 
Marechaussce, as they would now be termed, whom Louis, 
who searched the w^ounds of the land with s^eel and 
cautery, employed to siqiprcss the disorderly bands wdiich 
infested the interior. These last suffered them to pursue 
their way unmolested, by virtue of a pass-word, with which 
(^hientin had been furnished for that purpose by the King' 
himself. 

Their resting-places ^vere chiefly the monasteries, most 
of which were oNiged by the rules of their foundation to 
receive pikqims, under which character the ladies travelled, 
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with bc)S[)iUilily, and without any tronblesoine enquiries into 
their rank and cliararter, which most ])ersons of distinction 
were desirous c^f coiu'caling wliile in tlu' disc harge of ll'ieir 
vows. 'I'hc prete nce of weariness was usually ernployc'd by 
the CounU'SSes of ( 'roye, as an excuse for instatitly retiring 
to rest, and CHicaitin, as their Major-domo, ananged all 
that was necessary betwixt them and their entertainers, with 
a shrewdness wliich^ saved them all trouble, and an alacrity 
tliat failed not to excite a roires[)c;nding degree of good-will 
on the part of those who were thus sedulously attended to. 

One circumstance^gavc Quentin peculiar trouble, which 
was the cliaracter and nation of his guide ; whr», as a heathen, 
and an inhdel vagabond, addicted bedsides to occult arts (the 
badge of ail hi-, tiihe), was often looked u})on as a very im- 
proper guest for the holy resting-places at which the company 
usually hailed, and was not in conse([utmce admitted within 
even the outer circuit of their %val]s, save with extreme re- 
luctance. 'I'his was very embarrassing ; for, on the one 
hand, it was necessary to keep in good humour a man who 
was possessed of the secret of their expedition ; • and, on 
the other, Quentin deemed it indispcnsalile to maintain a 
vigilant though secret watch on Hayraddin’s conduct, in 
order that, as fai as might be, he should hold no communi- 
cation with any one w'ithoul being observed, 'i'his of course 
was impossible, if tlie Bohemian was lodged without the 
precincts of tlie convent at which they stopped, and Durward 
could not help thinking that Mayra ddin was desirous of 
bringing about this latter arrangement; for, instead of 
kce])ing himself still and quiet in the (juarters allotted to 
hirus his (xmvt'rsation, tricks, and songs, were at the same 
t'u'ue so entertaining to the novices and younger brethren, 
and so mneili lying in the opinion of the seniors of the 
frat^'mity, that, in more cases than one, it required all the 
authority, supported by threats, which Quentin could exert 
over liim, to restrain his irreverent and untimeous jocularity, 
and all the interest he could i^k^^^'with the Superiors, to 
prcwnl tlie heathen hound fr^i being thiust out of doors. 
He succeeded, however, by tie adroit manner in which he 
apolugi/ed for the acts of indecorum committed by their 
attendant, and the skill witl^ which he hinted the hojie of 
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his being brought to a better sense of prinGit)les and be- 
haviour, by the neighbourhood of holy relics, consecrated 
buildings* and, above all, of men dedicated to' religion, ^ ^ 

But upon the tenth or twelfth day of their jouinoy,' after 
they had entcicd hlandois> and were ap{)roaching the 
of Namur, all the cffoitb of Quentin became inadequate JCO 
suppiess the consequences of the scandal given by hiS 
heathen guide. The scene was a hVai^^iscan convent, aridj 
ol a stiict and refoimed order, and the Piioi a man wbo 
afteiwards died in the odour of sanctity. After rather 
than the usual scruples (which wefc indeed in $ucbt‘U' 
case to be expected) had been sui mounted, the obnoxiou*^ 
Bohemian at length obtained quarters m an out-hOuSe 
inhabited by a lay brother, who acted as gardener. Xbe 
ladies retired to their apartment, as usual, and the Pridr, 
who chanced to have some distant alliances and friends^n 
Scotland, and who was fond of hearing foreigners tell'Qf' 
their native countries, invited Quentin, with whose mleU 
'^nd conduct he seemed much pleased, to a slight monastic 
refection in his own cell. Finding the Father a man iJf 
intelligence, Quentin did not neglect the opportunity of 
making himself acquainted with the state of affairs in the 
country of Li^ge, of which, during the last two days of theii 
journey, he had heard such repoits as made him very appie^ 
hensive for the security of his charge during the remainder 
of their route, nay, even of the Bishop*s power to protect 
them, ^hen they should be safely conducted to his residenee. 
The replies of the Prior were not very consolatory. 

He said that “ the people of Liege were wealthy buighers, 
who, like Jeshurun^ of old, had waxed fat and kicked —that 
they were uplifted in heart because of their wealth and their 
privilege§p-that they had divers disputes with ♦‘he -Duke of 
Burgundy, their liege lord, upon the subject of imposts an(| 
immjmities-T-and that they had repeatedly broken out int^ 
open mutirty^i^whereat the Duke was so much incensed, aJ 
being a ‘man "of a hot and fiery nature, that he had swothj 
by Saint Geo^g^ -on the next provocation, he would mak^ 
the city of Liege to the insolation of Babylon®, and tiif^ 

^ I)eut>i<^ji. xxxU/ 15. J ^ Jerem. xxv. ujsqc^. t \ 
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downfall of Tyre*, a hissing and a reproach to the whole 
territory of Flanders.” 

“ And he is a prince, by all report, likely to keep such a 
v’ow,^' said Quentin; ^^so the men of Liege will probably 
beware how they give him occasion.” 

^‘It were to be so lioped,” said the Prior; “and such 
are the prayers of the godly in the land, who would not that 
the blood of the citizens were poured forth like water, and 
that they should perish, even as utter castaways, ere they 
make their peace with fh'aven. Also the good Bishop 
labours night and day to preserve peace, as well becometh 
a servant of the altar* for it is written in holy scripture, 

Beati paciJicL But ” here the good Prior stopped, with 

a deep sigh. 

Quentin modestly urged the great importance of which 
^t was to the ladies whom he attended, to have some assured 
Bnformation rc.s[)ecting the internal state of the country, and 
^hat an act of Cdu'istian charity it would be, if the worthy 
•and reverend Father would enlighten them upon that 
.subject. 

“ It is one,” said the i^rior, “ on which no man speaks 
with willingness ; for those who speak evil of the powerful, 
‘%m in cubiculo^ may find that a winged thing shall carry 
matter to his ears". Nevertheless, to render you, wlio 
bm an ifigenuous youth, and your ladies, who are devout 
Starosses accomplishing a holy pilgrimage, the little service 
kt is in my power, I will be plain with you.” 

He then looked cautiously round, and lowered his voice, 
as if .ifraid of being overhead. 

*‘'rhe people of Liege,” he said, “are privily instigated 
to their frequent mutinies by men of Belial®, who pretend, 
but, as I falsely, to have commission to that effect 

from our most Christian King; whom, however, I hold to 

c 

^ K/.ek. XX vi, — xxviii. 

a Eccles. x. 20. Compare T//t^ Fortunes of Nigel, Chap. vr. 
“ ‘It I,, not good to speak of such things,’ said Hcriot, ‘especially 
of the great ; stone walks have ears, and a bird of the air shall carry the 
matter.’ ” 

^ A biblical expression = disreputable characters. Compare “sons 
of Behai” in Chap, xviii. See i Sam. ii. 12; xxx. 22. Compare 
Milton, Paradise Lost, 1. 502, 
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deserve that term better than were consistent witli his thus 
disLiirbing the peace of a neighbouring state. Yet so ic is, 
that his name is freely used by those who uphold and inflame 
the discontents at Liege. There is, moreover, in the land, 
a tiol)leman of good descent, and fame in warlike affairs ; 
but otherwise, so to speak, La^is ojfcnsionis et petra scandali^^ 

— a stumbling-block of offence to the countries of Burgundy 
and Flanders. His name is William dc^la Marck.’* 

“Called VVilliam with the Beard,” said the young Scot, 
“or the Wild Boai of Ardennes?” 

“And rightly so called, my .yn,” said the Prior; 
“because he is as the wild boar of the forest, which treadeth 
down with his hoofs, and rendeth with his tusks. And he 
hath formed to liiniself a band of moie than a thousand 
men, all, like himself, contemners of civil and ecclesiastical 
authority, and holds himself independent of the Duke of 
Burgundy, and maintains himself and his followers by rapine - 
and wrong, wrought without distinction, upon churchmen 
and laymen. Imposidt ?nanns in Christos Domini^ — he hath 
stretched forth Jiis hand upon the anointed of the Lord, 
regardless of what is written, — ‘Touch not mine anointed^’ . 
and do my prophets no wrong®.^ — Even to our poor house 
did he send for sums of gold and sums of silver, as 
ransom for our lives, and those of our brethren ^ to which 
we returned a T.atin supplication, stating our inability to 
answer his demand, and exhorting him in the words of the 
preacher, Ne moliaris amico iuo mahim^ cum habet in U ? 
jiduciand. Nevertheless, this Guliclmus Barbatus, this* 
William de la JNIarck, as completely ignorant of humafie 
letters as of humanity itself, replied, in his ridiculous jargon, 

^ Si non payatis^ brulabo monasterium vesttwn*^^^* 


^ .See Isaiah viu. 14; i Peter ii. 8. 

“ See I Chron- xvi. 22. 

® See Prov. iii. eg. 

^ “If you don’t pay, I’ll burn your inonastcry.” Payath and 
hridaho are not Latin words but French blcjns with Latin endings. 
Scotl .idd.s the following note: — 

A similar stoy .s told of the Duke of Vendome, who answered 
in thi^ st.rt of<inacaronic Latin the classical expostulations of a German . 
ccaveiv .\^aii\st the imposition of a contribution. 
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*‘0f which rude Latin* however, you, my good fiither/’ 
said the youth, “ were at no loss to conceive the meaning ? ” 

*<Alas, my son/’ said the Prior, *^Fcar and Necessity 
are ahrewd interpreteis ; and we were obliged to melt down 
the silver vessels of our altar to satisfy the rapacity of this 
cnief chief — May Heaven requite it to him seven-fold ! 
Pereat improhus — Ameriy amen, anathema esto!^^ 

marvel,” said^Quentin, “that the Duke of Burgundy, 
Who is so strong and powerful, doth not bait this boar to 
purpose, of whose ravages I have already heard so much.” 

v.«Aias! my son,” %aid the Prior, “the Duke Charles is 
now at Peronne, assembling his captains of hundreds and , 
his captains of thousands, to make war against France ; and 
thus, while Heaven hath set discord between the hearts of 
tjtose great princes, the country is misused by such sub- 
ordinate oppressors. But it is in evil time that the Duke 
neglects the cure of these internal gangrenes; for this 
William de la Marck hath of late entertained open com- 
munication with Rouslaer and Pavilion, the chiefs of the 
discontented at Liege, and it is to be feared he will soon stir 
them up to some desperate enterprise.” 

“But the Bishop of Lidge,” said Quentin, “he hath still 
, power enough to subdue this disquieted and turbulent spirit 
— hath he^not, good father? — Your answer to this question 
concerns me much.” 

“The Bishop, my child,” replied the Prior, “hath the 
sword of Saint Peter, as well as the keys. He hath power 
secular prince, and he hath the protection of the mighty 
H®ase of Burgundy; he hath also spiritual authority as a 
prelate, and he supports both with a reasonable force of good 
soldiers and men-at-arms. This William de la Marck was 
. bred in his,» household, and bound to him by many benefits. 
But he gave vent, even in the court of the Bishop, to his 
fierce and bloodthirsty temper, and was expelled thence 
for a homicide, committed on one of the Bishop's chief 
domestics. Prom thenceforward, being banished from the 
good Prelate’s presence, he hath been his constant and 
unrelenting foe; and now, I grieve to say, he bath girded 
his loins, and strengthened his horn against him,” 

“ You consider, then, the situation of the worthy Prelate 
as being dangerous?” said Quentin, very anxiously. 
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“Alas ! my son,” said the good Franciscan, “what or 
who is there in this weary wilderness, whom we may not 
hold as in danger? Tiiit hc^aven forefend, 1 should speak 
of the reverend Prelate as one whose peril is imminent. 
He has iniK'h treasure, true counsellors, and brave soldiers; 
and, moreover, a nu'ssengcr who passed Inther to the 
ea^'twnrd yesterday, saith that the Duke of Burgundy hath 
(lispaU’hcd, upon the Jjishop^s rc(iuest,tan hundred men-at- 
aims to his assislance. This reinforcement, with the retinue 
Ix'longing to each lanrc\ are enough to deal with William 
de la Matck, on whose name be soirpw ! — Amen.” 

At this crisis their conversation was intenupted by the 
Sacristan, who, in a voice almost inarlirulate with anger, 
acru‘>ed the lloht'iuian of having practised the most abomin- 
af)le arts of delusion among the younger brethren. He had 
added to their nightly meal cups of a licadyand intoxicating ' 
('ordial, of ten times the strength of the most powc-rful wine, 
under which several of the fraternity had succumbed, — and 
indeed, although the Sacristan had been strong to resist its 
influence, they might yet see, from his inflamed countenance 
and thick speech, that even he, the accuser himself, was in 
.'5onu^ degree affected by this unhallowed potation. More- 
over, fhe P>ohemian had sung songs of worldly vanity and 
imjmre pleasures; he had derided the cord of Saipt Francis, 
made jest of his miracles, and termed his votaries fools and 
lazy knaves. Lastly, he had practised palmistry, and foretold 
to the young Father Cherubin, that he was beloved by a 
beautiful lady, who should make him father, to a thrivinir* 

I he bather Prior listened^to Ahe§e. Complaints for some 
lime in silence, as struck with niyte horror by their enormous 
atrocity. When the Sacristan nad concluded, ITe rose up, 
descended to the court of the convent, and ordered the lay 
brethren, on pain of the worst consequences of spiritual 
disobedient to beat Hayraddin out of the sacred precincts, 
with their Jmpm-staves and cart-whips. ^ 

'Phis a^ence was executed accordingly, in the presence 
ofQuentiiiDurward, who, however vexed at the occurrence 
easily saw that his interference would be of no avaik ^ 


' See Chap, xvii^. 
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The discipline inflicted upon the delinquent, notwith- 
standing the exhortations of the Superior, was more ludicrous 
than formidable. The Bohemian ran hither and thither 
through the court, amongst the clamour of voices, and noise 
of blows, some of which reached him not, because puri)osc1y 
misaimed; others, sincerely designed for his person, were 
eluded by his activity; and the few that fell upon his back 
and shoulders, he took without either complaint or reply. 
The noise and riotVas the greater, that the inexperienced 
cudgel-players, among whom Hayraddin ran the gauntlet, 
hit each other more frequently than they did him ; till at 
length, desirous of enfling a scene which was more scandal- 
ous than edifying, the Prior commanded the wicket to be 
flung o]ren, and the Bohemian, darting through it with the 
speed of lightning, fled forth into the moonlight. 

During this scene, a suspicion which Durward had 
formerly eriteriained, recurred with additional strength. 
Hayraddin had, that very morning, piomised to him more 
modest and discreet behaviour than he was wont to exhibit, 
when they rested in a convent on their journey ; yet he had 
broken his engagement, and had been even more offensively 
obstreperous than usual. Something probably lurked under 
this; fur whatever were the Bohemkufs deficiencies, he 
lacked neither sense, nor, when he pleased, self-command ; 
and migltt it not be probable that he wished to hold some 
communication, either with his own horde or some one else, 
from which he was debarred in the course of the day, by llie 
• vigilance with which he was watched by Quentin, and had 
recourse to this stratagem in order to get himself turned out 
of the convent? 

No sooner did this suspicion dart once more through 
Durward^t myid, than, alert as he always was in his motions, 
he resolved to follow his cudgelled guide, and observe 
(secretly if possible) how he disposed of himself. Accord- 
ingly, when the Bohemian fled, as already mentioned, out 
at the gate of the convent, Quentin, hastily explaining to 
the Prior the necessity of keeping sight of his guide, followed 
in pursuit of him. 



CHAPTER XVII. 


t 

THE KSIMED SPY. 

What, I]k‘ luile ranj^er ? and spied spy? — bauds off — 

\‘t)u are fur no such lustics. 

Pkn Jonson*s Tii/e of Robin Hood. 

VVjficN Quentin sallied from the convent, he could mark ^ 
the precipitate retreat of the llohemian, whose dark figure 
was seen in the far moonlight, Hying with the speed of 
a flogged hound (piite through the street of the little village, 
and across the level meadow that lay beyond. ' 

“My friend runs fast, '^said Quentin to himself; “but he 
must run faster yet, to escape the fleetest foot that ever 
[iressed the heather of Glcn*houlakin.^^ • 

being fortunately without his cloak and armour, the 
.Scottish mountaineer was at liberty to put forth a speed 
which was unrivalled in his own glens, and which, notwith- * 
standing tlie rate at which the Bohemian ran, was likely 
soon to bring his pursuer up with him. This was not, 
however, Quentin’s object; for he considered it more 
essential to watch Hayraddin’s motions than tq interrupt 
them. He was the rather led to this, by the steadiness with 
which the Bohemian directed his course ; and which con- 
tinuing, even after the impulse of the violent expulsion had 
subsided, seemed to indicate that his career had some more 
certain goal for its object than could have suggested itself to 
a person unexpectedly turned out of good quarters when 
midnight was approaching, to seek a new place of repose, 
lie never even looked behind him; and consequently 
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Durward was enabled to follow him unobserved. At length 
the Bohemian having traversed the meadow, and attained 
the side of a little stream, the banks of which were clothf^d 
with alders and willows, Quentin .observed that he stood 
still, and blew a low note on his horn, which was answered 
by a whistle at some little distance. 

“This is a rendezvous,” thought Quentin; “but how 
shall I come near enough to overhear the import of what 
passes? the souncf of my steps, and the rustling of the 
boughs through which I must force my passage, will betray 
me, unless I arn cautious — I will stalk them, by Saint Andrew, 
‘as if they were Glen-tsla deer — they shall learn that I have 
not conned woodcraft for nouglit. Yonder they meet, the 
two shadows — and two of them there are — odds against me 
if I am discovered, and if their purpose be unfriendly, as is 
much to be doubted. And then the Countess Isabelle loses 
'her poor filendl — Well — and he were not worthy to be 
called such, if he were not ready to meet a dozen in her 
behalf. — Have I not crossed swords with Dunois, the best 
knight in France, and shall I fear a tribe of yonder vaga- 
bonds ? — Pshaw — God and Saint Andrew to friend, they will 
find me both stout and wary.” 

Thus resolving, and with a degree of caution taught him 
by his silvan habits, our friend descended into the channel 
of the little stream, which varied in depth, sometimes scarce 
covering his shoes, sometimes coming up to his knees, and 
so crept along, his form concealed by the boughs over- 
hanging the bank, and his steps unheard amid the ripple of 
the water. (We have ourselves, in the days of yore, thus 
approached the nest of the wakeful raven.) In this nianner, 
the Scot drew near unperceived, until he distinctly heard 
the voices of those who were the subject of his observation, 
though he could not distinguish the words'.' *' Being at this 
time under the drooping branches of a magnificent weeping 
willow, which almost swept the surface of the water, he 
caught hold of one of its boughs, by the assistance of which, 
exerting at once much agility, dexterity, and strength, he 
raised himself up into the body of the tree, and sat, secure 
from discovery, among the central branches. 

From this situation he could discover that the person 
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with wlioru Hayraclclin was now conversing was one of his 
own tribe, and, at the same time, he perceived, to his great 
disappointment, that no approximation could enable him to 
comprehend tlieir language, which was totally unknown to 
lum. '{'hvy laughed much ; and as Hayraddin made a sign 
of ski[jf)ing about, and ended by rubbing his shoulder with 
his hand, Durward had no doubt that he was relating the 
stoiy of the baslinading which he had s^ustained previous to 
his escape* from the convent- 

On a sudden, a whistle was again heard in the distance, 
whi( li was once more answered by a low tone or two 
of Jlayraddin’s lujrn. Presently afterwards, a tall, stout, 
soidieily-looking man, a strong contrast in point of thews 
and sinews to the small and slender-limbed Bohemians, 
made his appeal ance. lie had a broad baldric over his 
slioiildcr, which sustained a sword that hung almost across 
his person; his hose vvere much slashed, through which 
slashes was drawn silk or tiffany, of various colours: they 
weie tied by at least live hundred points or strings, made of 
ribbon, to the tight buff-jacket which he wore, and the 
light sUicve of which displayed a silver boards head, the 
ciest of his ('aptain. A very small hat sat jauntily on one 
side of his head, I'lom which descended a (juantily of curled 
hair, which lell on each side of a broad face, and mingled 
with as broad a l)eard, about four inches long. *lle held 
a long kiuce in his hand; and his whole equipment was 
that of one of the (lerman adventurers, who were known 
by the name of lanzknechts, in English, spearmen, who * 
constituted a formidable part of the infantry of the period. 
'I’hese mercenaries were, of course, a fierce and rapacious 
soldiery, and having an idle tale current among themselves, 
tliat a lanzkneeht was refused admittance intfij liliaven on 
account of his vices, and into hell on the score of his 
tumultuous, mutinous, and insubordinate disposition, they 
manrully acted as if they neither sought the one, nor 
eschewed the other. 

“Donner and blitz ! ” was his lirst salutation, in a sort of 
(ka-num-French, wliich we can only impeifectly imitate, 
“Nvhy have you kept me dancing in attendance dis dree 
nights 
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‘‘I could not see you sooner, Meinherr/' said llayraddin, 
very submissively ; “there is a young Scot, with as fiuick an 
cyc’ as the wild-cat, who watches my least motions. He 
suspects me already, and, should lie find his suspicion con- 
firmed, 1 were a dead man on the spot, and he would cany 
back the women into France again.” 

“Was henker!” said the lanzkiiccht; “we are three -- 
we will attack them to-morrow, and carry the women off 
without going farthei^ You said the two valets were cowards 
— you and your comrade may manage them, and the 'J'eufel 
sail hold me, but I match your Scots wild-cat.” 

“You will find tluft foolhardy,” said Hayraddin; “for, 
besides that we ourselves count not much in fighting, this 
spark hath matched himself with the best knight in France, 
and come off with honour— I have seen those who saw him 
press Dunois hard enough.” 

“Hagel and sturmwetter ! It is but your cowardice that 
speaks,” said the German soldier. 

“1 am no more a coward than yourself,” said Hayraddin; 
“but my trade is not fighting. — If youkeef) the appointment 
where it was laid, it is well — if not, I guide them safely to 
the bishop’s Palace, and William de la Marck may easily 
possess himself of them there, provided he is half as strong 
as he pretended a week since.” 

“ Poz Tausend ! ” said the soldier, “we are as strong and 
stronger; but we hear of a hundreds of the lances’ of 
Burgund, — das ist,— see you, — five men to a lance do make 
•five hundreds, and then hold me the devil, they will be 
fainer to seek for us, than we to seek for them ; for der 
Bischoff hath a goot force on footing — ay, indeed ! ” 

“You must then hold to the ambuscade at the Cross 
of the Tl:ffee^ Kings, or give up the adventnn?,” said the 
Bohemian. 

“Geb up — geb up the adventure of the rich bride for 
our noble liauptman — Teufel 1 I will charge through hell 
first, — Mein soul, we will be all princes and hertzogs, whom 
they call dukes, and we will hab a snab at the wein-kellar, 
and at the mouldy French crowns, and it may be at the 

^ J.aiicc inwint the man-at-arms and his alleiidants, Cumpare what 
i.s said of Louis's Archers in Chap. v. 
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j)retty garces too, when He with de ^beard is weary on 
them.” 

“The ambuscade at the Cross of the 1 'hree Kings 
then still holds?"' said the Bohemian. 

“Mein (iot, ay, — you will swear to bring them, there; 
and wlien they are on their knees before the cross, and 
down from off their horses, which all men do, except such 
black heathens as thou, we will make in on them, and 
they are ours." ^ 

“Ay; but I promised this piece of necessary villainy 
only on one condition,” said Hayraddin. — “I will not have 
a hair of the young man’s head touched. If your swear 
this to me, by your Three dead Men of Cologne, I will 
swear to you, by the Seven Night Walkers', that 1 will serve 
yi)u truly as to the rest. And if you break your oath, the 
Night Walkers shall wake you seven nights from your sleep, 
between night and morning, and, on tlie eighth, they shall 
sli angle and devour you.” 

“ ikit, donner and hagcl, what need you be so curious 
about the life of this boy, who is neither your bloot nor 
kin ? ” said the German. 

“ No matter for that, honest Heinrick ; some men have 
pleasure in cutting throats, some in keeping them whole — 
So swear to me, that you will spare him life and limb, or, by^ 
the bright star Aldeboran, this matter shall go nci further-— 
Swear, and by the Three Kings, as you call them, of 
(’ologne — 1 know you care for no other oath.” 

“Du hist cin coniische man,” said the lanzknecht* 
“ I swear ” 

“Not yet,” said the Bohemian — “Faces about, brave 
lanzknecht, and look to the east, else the Kings may not 
hear you.” ^ 

The soldier took the oath in the manner prescribed, 
and then declared that he would be in readiness, observing 
the place was quite convenient, being scarce five miles from 
their preserit leaguer. 

' The editors identify these with constellations of seven stars, as 
the Pleiades, or the Great Bear. But the context seems to suggest 
th.u “seven” denotes the number of nights, not the number of avenging 
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“ But, were it not making sure work to have a fahnlein 
of riders on the other road, by The left side ot Iluj inn, 
wliich might trap them if they go that way?'' 

I'he Bohemian considered a moment, and then atiswered, 
<< No — the appearance of their troops in that direction 
might alarm the garrison of Namur, and then they would 
have a doubtful fight, instead of assured success. Besides, 
they shall travel on the right bank of the Maes, for I can 
.guide them which* way I will; for, sharp as this same 
Scottish mountaineer is, he hath never asked any one's 
advice, save mine, upon the direction of their route. — 
Undoubtedly, I was assigned to him by an assured friend, 
Miose word no man mistrusts till they come to know him 
a little." 

“ I lark ye, friend Hayraddin," said the soldier, “ I would 
^sk you somewhat. — You and your bruder were, as you 
say yourself, gross sternen-deiitcr, that is, star-lookers and 
geister-seers — Now, what henkcr was it made you not fore- 
see him, your bruder Zamet, to be hanged?" 

“I will tell you, Heinrick,” said Hayraddin; — “if 
I could have known my brother was such a fool as to tell 
the counsel of King Lpuis to Duke Charles of Burgundy, 
I could have foretold his death as sure as I can foretell fair 
weather in July. Louis hath both ears and hands at the 
Court of •Burgundy, and Charles's counsellors love the chink 
of French gold as well as thou dost the clatter of a wine-pot. 
— But fare thee well, and keep appointment — -I must await 
my early Scot a bow-shot without the gate of the den 
of the Ij^zy swine yonder, else will he think me about 
some excursion which bodes no good to the success of his 
journey.” 

a draught of comfort first,” said the lanzknecht, 
tendering hftn a flask, — “but I forget; thou are beast 
enough to drink nothing but water, like a vile vassal of 
Mahound and TermagundV' 

^ Mahound, or Mahoun (a corruption of Mahomet), regularly 
designated an idol of the Saracens. It was frequently used in Scotch 
(see Dunbar, Burns, etc.) for the devil. Termagund was another 
Saracen idol, mentioned in the mediaeval romance. It appeared in the 
morality plays as a violent character, and has given us the word 
** termagant/’ a noisy scolding woman. See The 7 'alhmany Chap. 111. 
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“1'hou art thyself a vassal of the vvinc-mcasure and 
the flagon,” said the Bohemian, — “ I marvel not that thou 
art only Inislcd with the bloodthirsty and violent part of 
(‘xecuting whal belter beads have devised. — He must 
drink no wine who would know the thoughts of others, or 
bide his own. But why preach to thee, who hast a thirst as 
I'teinal as a sand-bank in Arabia? — Fare thee well. — Take 
niy comrade Tuiseo with thee — his appearance about the 
monastery may breed suspicion.” ^ 

The two worthies parted, after each had again pledged 
himself to keep the rendezvous at the Cross of the Three 
Kings. 

Quentin J'lurward watched until they were out of sight, 
and then descended from his place of concealment, his 
lieari tluobbing at the narrow escape which he and his fair 
charge had made — if, indeed, it could yet be achieved — 
from a deep-laid plan of villainy. Afraid, on his return to 
the monastc‘ry, of stumbling upon Hayraddin, he made 
a long devour, at the expense of traversing some very rough 
ground, and was thus enabled to return to his asylum on a 
(lifrerent point from that by which he left it. 

On the route, he communed earnestly with himself con- 
eeining the safest plan to be pursued. He had formed 
the resolution, when he first heard Hayraddin avow’' his 
treachery, to put him to death so soon as the d:)nference 
broke up, and his companions were at a sufficient distance ; 
but w'hcn he heard the Bohemian express so much interest 
in saving his own life, he felt it would be ungrateful to « 
execute upon him, in its ligour, the punishment his 
treachery had deserved. He therefore resolved to spare 
his life, and even, if possible, .still to use his services as 
a guide, under such precautions as should ensure the 
security of the precious charge, to the preservation of which 
his owm life was internally devoted. 

But whither were th .y to turn— the Countesses of Croye 
could neither obtain shelter in Burgundy, from which they 
had fied, nor in France, from which they had been in 
a manner expelled. The violence of Duke Charles in the 
one country, was scarcely more to be feared than the cold 
and tyrannical policy of King Louis ui the other. After 
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deep thought, Durward could form no beUer or safer 
plan for their security, than that, evading the ambuscade, 
they should take the road to Liege by the left hand of tlic 
Maes, and throw themselves, as the ladies originally de- 
signed, upon the protection of the excellent bishop, dliat 
Prelate^s will to protect th(‘-m could not be doubted, and, if 
reinforced by this Burgundian party of men-at-arms, he 
might be considered as having the })o\ver. At any rate, 
if the dangers to whil'h he was exposed from the hostility of 
William de la Marck, and from the troubles in the city of 
Liege, appeared imminent, he would still be able to protect 
the unfortunate ladic'jf until they could be dispatched to 
Germany with a suitable escort. 

To sum up this reasoning — for when is a mental argu- 
ment conducted without some reference to selfish con- 
siderations ? — Quentin imagined that the death or captivity 
to which King JvOuis had, in cold blood, consigned him, 
set him at liberty from his engagements to the Crown of 
France ; which, therefore, it was his determined purpose to 
renounce. The Bishop of Liege was likely, he concluded, 
to need soldiers, and he thought that, by the interposition 
of his fair friends, who now, especially the elder Countess, 
treated him with much firmiliarity, he might get some 
command, and j)crhaps might have the charge of conducting 
the Ladi(5s of Croye to some place more safe than the 
neighbourhood of Liege. And, to conclude, the ladies had 
talked, although almost in a sort of jest, of raising the 
• Countess's own vassals, and, as others did in those stormy 
limes, fortifying her strong castle against all assailants 
whatever; they had jestingly asked Quentin, whether he would 
accept the perilous office of their Seneschal ; and, on his 
embracing tl^c office with ready glee and devotion, they 
had, in the same spirit, permitted him to kiss both their 
hands on that confidential and honourable appointment. 
Nay, he thought that the hand of the Countess Isabelle, 
one of the best formed and most beautiful to which true 
vassal ever did such homage, trembled when his lips rested 
on it a moment longer than ceremony recpiired, and that 
some confusion appeared on her cheek and in her eye as 
she withdrew it* Something might come of all this ; and 
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what brave man, at Quentin Durward’s age, but would 

gladly have taken the thoughts which it awakened, into 
the considerations which were to determine his conduct? 

This point settled, he had next to consider in what 
degree lie w^as to use the further guidance of the faithless 
Bohe mian. He had renounced his first thought of killing 
him in the wood, and if he took another guide, and dis- 
missed him alive, it would be sending the traitor to the 
t.iinj) of William de la Marck, with ’intelligence of their 
motitms. lie thought of taking the Prior into his counsels, 
and reiiuesting him to detain the Bohemian by force, until 
they should have time to reach the JBJshop^s castle; but, on 
reHection, he dared not hazard such a proposition to one 
who was timid both as an old man and a friar, who held 
the safety of his convent the most important object of his 
duly, and who trembled at the mention of the Wild Boar of 
Ardennes. 

At length Durward settled a plan of operation, on which . 
he could the better reckon, as the execution rested entirely 
upon himself; and, in the cause in whicli he was engaged, 
he felt himself capable of every thing. With a firm and 
bold heart, though conscious of the dangers of his situation, 
Quentin might be compared to one walking under a load, of 
the weight of which he is conscious, but which yet is not 
beyond his strength and power of endurance. Jhst as his 
plan was determined, he reached the convent. 

Upon knocking gently at the gate, a brother, con- 
siderately stationed for that purpose by the Prior, opened 
it, and acquainted him that the brethren were to be engaged 
in the choir till daybreak, praying Heaven to forgive to the 
community the various scandals which had that evening 
taken place among them. ^ a 

The worthy friar offered Quentin permission to attend 
their devotions ; but his clothes were in such a wet con- 
tlition, that the young Scot was obliged to decline the 
opi)ortunity, and request permission, instead, to sit by the 
kitchen fire, in order to his attire being dried before morn- , 
ing ; as he was particularly desirous that the Bohemian, 
wiien they should next meet, should observe no traces of 
his having been abroad during the night. The friar not 
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only grunted his request, but afforded him his own company, 
which fell in very happily with the desire which Durward 
had to obtain information concerning the two routes which 
he had heard mentioned by the Bohemian in his conversa- 
tion with the lanzknecht. The friar, intrusted upon many 
oecasiogs with the business of the convent abroad, was 
the person in the fraternity best qualified to afford him 
the information he requested, but observed, that, as true 
pilgrims, it became Aie duty of the ladies whom Quentin 
escorted, to take the road on the right side of the Maes, by 
the Cross of the Kings, where the blessed relies of Caspar, 
Melchior, and BalthasaT (as the Catholic Church has named 
the Eastern Magi who came to Bethlehem^ with their 
offerings), had rested as they were transported to Cologne, 
and on which spot they had wrought many miracles. 

. Quentin replied, that the ladies were determined to 
observe all the holy stations with the utmost punctuality, 
and would certainly visit that of the Cross, either in going 
to or returning from Cologne, but they had heard reports 
that the road by the right side of the river was at present 
rendered unsafe by the soldiers of the ferocious William 
de la Marck. 

“ Now may Heaven forbid, said Father Francis, ** that 
the Wild Boar of Ardennes should again make his lair so 
near us !~Nevertheless, the broad Maes will be a good 
barrier betwixt us, even should it so chance.^' 

“ But it will be no barrier between my ladies and the 
’ marauder, should we cross the river, and travel on the right 
bank/’ answered the Scot, 

“Heaven will protect its own, young man,” said the 
friar; “for it were hard to think that the Kings of yonder 
blessed ciliy of Cologne, who will not endure that a Jew or 
Infidel should even enter within the walls of their town, 
could be oblivious enough to permit their worshippers, 
coming to their shrine as true pilgrims, to be plundered and 
misused by such a miscreant dog as this Boar of Ardennes, 

^ Sec Matth. ii. i — 15. In 1162 Frederic Barbarossa bestowed on 
the Cathedral of Cologne the bones of the three Kings, transferred from 
Milan, a gift which greatly increased the sanctity of the Cathedral. 
The bones are still in Cologne, 
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vvlio is worse tlian a whole desert of Saracen heathens, and 
all the ten tribes of Israel to boot.” 

Whatever reliance Quentin, as a sincere Catholic, was 
hound to rest upon the special protection of Melchior, 
Casp.ir, and balthasar, he could not hut recollect, that the 
pil}j;rini hahils of llie ladies being assumed out of mere 
eaitlily pr>licy, he and his charge could scarcely expect their 
counteiiaiK'e on the present occasion ; and therefcjre re- 
solved, as far as possible, to avoid placing the ladies in any 
|)redicainent where miraculous interposition might be neces- 
sary ; whilst, in the simplicity of his good faith, he himself 
vowed a pilgrimage to the 'Ihree livings of Cologne in his 
own proper poison, provided the simulate design of those 
over \\h(»sc safely he was now watcjiing should bo permitted 
by those reasonable and royal, as well as sainted pc^rsonages, 
U) attain the desired effeet. 

That he might enter into this obligation with all 
solemnity, he requested the friar to show him into one of 
I he various chajiels which opened from the main body of 
the church of the convent, where, upon his knees, and with 
sini'ore devotion, he ratified the vow which he had made 
inrernally. The distant sound of the choir, the solemnity of 
the deep and dead hour which he had chosen for this act of 
devotion, the effect of the glimmering lamp with which the 
little Gothic building was illuminated — all contributed to 
throw Quentin’s mind into the state when it most readdy 
acknowledges its human frailty, and seeks that supernatural 
aid and piotcction, which, in every worship, must be con-* 
nccted with repentance for past sins, and resolutions of 
future amendment. That the object of his devotion was 
misplaced, was not the fault of Quentin ; and, its purpose 
being sincere, we can scarce suppose it unacc^ta^le to the 
only true Deity, who regards the motives, and not the forms 
of prayer, and in who.^e eyes the sincere devotion of a 
heathen is more e stimable than the specious hypocrisy of 
a Pharisee. 

Having commended himself and his helpless companions 
to the Saints, and to the keeping of Providence, Quentin at 
length retired to rest, leaving the friar much edified by the 
depth and sincerity of his devotion. 
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When many a merry tale ami many a song; 

Cheer’d the rou^h roa<l, we wish’d the rough road long. 

The rough road, then, returning in a round, 

Mock’d our enchanted steps, for all was lairy ground. 

Samuel Johnson. 

By peep of day Quentin Durward had forsaken his little 
cell, had roused the sleepy grooms, and, with more than his 
wonted care, seen that every thing was prepared for the 
day^s journey. Girths and bridles, the horse-furniture, and 
the shoes of the horses themselves, were carefully inspected 
with his own eyes, that there might be as little chance as 
possible of the occurrence of any of those casualties, which, 
petty as they seem, often interrupt or disconcert travelling. 
The horses were also, under his own inspection, carefully 
fed, so as to render them fit for a long day’s journey, or, if 
that should be necessary, for a hasty flight. 

Quentin then betook himself to his own chamber, armed 
himself with unusual care, and belted on his sword with the 
feeling at once of approaching danger, and of stern deter- 
mination to* dare it to the uttermost. 

These generous feelings gave him a loftiness of step, and 
a dignity of manner, which the Indies of Ooye had not yet 
observed in him, though they had been highly pleased and 
interested by the grace, yet naivete^ of his general behaviour 
and conversation, and the mixture of shrewd intelligence 
which naturally belonged to him, with the simplicity arising 
from his secluded education and distant country. He let 
them understand that it would be necessary that they should 
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prepare for their journey this morning rather earlier than 
usual ; and, accordingly, they left the convent immediately 
after a morning repast, for which, as well as the other 
hospitalilies of die house, the ladies made acknowledgment 
by a donation to the altar, befitting rather their -rank than 
their ap[)e.uanf'e. liul this excited no suspicion, as they 
weie supposed to be Englishwomen; and the attribute of 
superior wealth attached at that time teethe insular character 
as strongly as in our own day. 

The Prior blessed them as they mounted to dejiart, and 
congiatulated (Quentin on the absen(;e of his heathen guide; 
“fur,’’ said the venerable man, “better stumble in the path, 
tlian be uphold by the atm of a thief or robber.” 

Quentin was not f[uite of his opinion ; for, dangerous as 
h(' knew the Ihjhemian to be, he thought he could use his 
s('rviees, and, at the same time, baftle his treasonable pur- 
pose, now that he. saw clearly to what it tended. But his 
aiiMety ujxin this subject was soon at an end, for the little 
cavalaidc was not an lumdred yards from the monastery 
and (he village before jMaiigrabin joined it, riding as usual 
on his little active and wild-looking jennet. Their road led 
thc'm along the side of the same brook where (Quentin had 
overlieaid the mysterious conference of the preceding even- 
ing, and llayracldin had not long rejoined tliem ere they 
jiassed under the very willow-tree which had afibrded 
Durward the means of concealment, when he became an 
unsuspected hoaicr of what then passed betwixt that false 
guide and the lanzknecht. • 

The recollections which the spot brought back stirred 
Quentin to enter abruptly into conversation with his guide, 
whom hitherto he had scarce spoken to. 

“Wlicre liast thou found night-quarter, tllbu profane 
knave ? ” said the Scot. 

“Your wisdom may guess, by looking on my gaberdine,” 
answeicd the Bohemian, pointing to his dress, which was 
c.overed with the seeds of hay. 

“A good hay-stack,” said Quentin, “is a convenient bed 
an astrologer, and a much better llian a heathen scoffer 
at our l)lessecl iv.ligion, and its ministers, ever deserves.” 

“ It suited my Ivlepper belter than me, though,” said 
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Hayraddin, patting his horse on the neck; *‘for ]\e had 
food and shelter at the same time. The old bald fools 
turned him loose, as if a wise man^s horse could have 
infected with wit or sagacity a whole convent of asses. 
Lucky thaX Klepper knows my whistle, and follows me as 
truly as a hound, or we had never met iigain, and you in 
your turn might have whistled for a guide.'' 

“I have told thee more than once," said Durward, 
sternly, “ to restrain Aiy ribaldry when thou chancest to be 
in worthy men’s company, a thing which, I believe, hath 
rarely happened to thee in thy life before now; and I 
promise thee, that, did t hold thee as faithless a guide as 1 
esteem thee a blasphemous and worthless caitiff, my Scottish 
dirk and thy heathenish heart had ere now been acquainted, 
although the doing such a deed were as ignoble as the 
sticking of swine.” 

A wild boar is near akin to a sow,” said the Bohemian, 
without flinching from the sharp look with which Quentin 
regarded him, or altering, in the slightest degree, the caustic 
indifference which he affected in his language ; “and many 
men,” he subjoined, “ find both pride, pleasure, and profit, 
in sticking them.” 

Astonished at the man’s ready confidence, and uncertain 
whether he did not know more of his own history and 
feelings th*an was pleasant for him to converse upon, 
Quentin broke off a conversation in which he had gained 
no advantage over Maugrabin, and fell buck to his accus- 
tomed post beside the ladies. 

We have already observed, that a considerable degree of 
familiarity had begun to establish itself between them. The 
elder Countess treated him (being once well assured of the 
nobility of tiis birth) like a favoured equal; and though her 
niece showed her regard to their protector less freely, yet, 
under every disadvantage of bashfulness and timidity, 
Quentin thought he could plainly perceive that his company 
and conversation were not by any means indifferent to her. 

Nothing gives such life and soul to youthful gaiety as 
lh(^ consciousness that it is successfully received; and 
(Jiiontin had accordingly, during the former period of their 
journey, amused his fair charge with the liveliness of his 
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conversation, and the songs and tales of his country, the 
former of which he sung in his native language, while his 
efforts to render the latter into his foreign and imperfect 
I'Vench, gave ri.se to a luindred little mistakes and errors of 
speech, as diverting as the nairalives themselvoFv But on 
this .uixioiis morning he lode beside the ladies of Croye 
witlioiil any of his usual attempts to amuse them, and 
they could not help observing his silence as something 
I emarkable. ' 

“Our young companion has seen a wolf,” said the Lady 
Hamcline, alluding to an ancient superstition, ‘‘and he has 
lost his tongue in consequence^” * 

“To say I had tracked a fox were nearer the mark,’* 
thought Quentin, but gave the reply no utterance. 

“Are you well, Seignior Quentin?” said the Countess 
fsahelle, in a tone of interest at which she hei self blushed, 
while she felt that it was something more than the distance 
between them warranted. 

“ Me hath sat up carousing with the jolly friars,” said 
the J^ady Hamelinc; “the Scots are like the Germans, 
who spend all their mirth over the Rheinwein, and bring 
only their staggering steps to the dance in the evening, and 
tlieir aching heads to the ladies’ bower in the morning.” 

“Nay, gentle ladies,” said Quentin, “I deserve not your 
reproach. The good friars were at their devotfbns almost 
all night; and for myself, my drink was barely a cup of 
their thinnest and most ordinary wine.” 

“It is the badness of his fare that has put him out of 
humour,” said the Countess Isabelle. “Cheer up, Seignior 
Quentin; and should we ever visit my ancient Castle of 
Bracquemont together, if I myself should stand your cup- 
bearer, and hand it to you, you shall have a generous cup of 
wine, that the like never grew upon the vines of Hochheim 
or Johannisberg.” 

^ Vox quoque Moerim 
Jam fugit ipsa; lupi Moerim videre priores. 

ViR(5iLii ix. ecloga. 

The commentators add, in explanation of this passage, the opinion 
of riiny : “ The being beheld by a wolf in Italy is accounted noxious, 
and is suppuseil to take away the speech of a man, if these animals 
l)thold luiii ere he sees them.^* — Scott. 
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“ A glass of watet, noble lady, from your hand — Thus 
fiir did Quentin begin, but his voice trembled ; and Isabelle 
continued, as if she had been insensible of the tenderness of 
the accentuation upon the personal pronoun. 

“The ivine was stocked in the deep vaults of Bracque- 
mont; by my great-grandfather the Rhinegrave Godfrey,” 
said the Countess Isabelle. 

“Who won the hand of her great-grandmother,’’ inter- 
jected the Lady Hlmeline, interrupting her niece, “by 
proving himself the best son of chivalry, at the great 
tournament of Strasbourg — ten knights were slain in the 
lists. But those days 5 re over, and no one now thinks of 
encountering peril for the sake of honour, or to relieve dis- 
tressed beauty.” 

To this speech, which was made in the tone in which a 
modern beauty, whose charms are rather on the wane, may 
be heard to condemn the rudeness of the present age, 
Quentin took upon him to reply, “that there was nojack of 
that chivalry which the Lady Hameline seemed to consider 
as extinct, and that, were it eclipsed everywhere else, it 
would still glow in the bosoms of the Scottish gentlemen.” 

“ Hear him ! ” said the Lady Hameline ; “ he would 
have us believe that in his cold and bleak country still lives 
the noble fire which has decayed in France and Germany ! 
The poor "youth is like a Swiss mountaineer, mad with 
partiality to his native land — he will next tell us of the vines 
and olives of Scotland.” 

• “No, madam,” said Durward; “of the wine and the oil 
of our mountains I can say little, more than that our swords 
can compel these rich productions, as tribute from our 
wealthier neighbours. But for the unblemished faith and 
unfaded honour of Scotland, I must now put to the proof 
how far you can repose trust in them, however mean the 
individual who can offer nothing more as a pledge of your 
safety.” 

“ You speak mysteriously — you know of sonic pressing 
and present danger,” said the Lady Hanielinc. 

I have read it in his eye for this hour past ! ” exclaimed 
the Lady Isabelle, clasping her hands. “Sacred Virgin, 
what will become of us?” 
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‘‘Nothing, T liopc, but what you would desire,” answered 
Diirward. “ And now 1 am compelled Lo ask — Gentle ladies, 
can you trust me?’’ 

“'Trust you?” answered the Countess TIameline — “cer- 
tainlv - Ihit why the question? Or how far do you ask our 
confidence ? ” 

“ I, on my part,” said the Countess Isabelle, “ trust you 
implicitly, and without condition. If you can deceive us, 

( Mientin, I will no more look for truth* save in Heaven.” 

“Gentle lady,” replied Durward, highly gratified, “you 
do me but justice. My object is^to alter our route, by 
proceeding directly by the left bank of the Maes to Liege, 
instead of crossing at Namur. This (hTfers from the order 
assigned by King Louis, and the instructions given to the 
guide. But I heard news in the monastery of marauders on 
the right bank of the Maes, and of the march of Burgundian 
soldiers to suj)]m''ss them. Both circumstances alarm me for 
your safety. Have I your permission so far to deviate from 
the route of your journey?” 

“ My auqjle and full permission,” answered the younger 
lady. 

“Cousin,” said the Tauly Hamelinc, “I believe with 
you, that the youth means us well; — but bethink you — 
wo transgress the instructions of King Louis, so ])Ositively 
iteiatod.” 

“And w’hy should we regard his instructions?” said the 
T.ady Isabelle. “1 am, I thank Heaven for it, no subject 
of bis ; and, as a suppliant, he has abused the confidence 
he induced me to repose in him. 1 wa^iild not dishonour 
this young gentleman by weighing his word for an instant 
against the injunctions of yonder crafty and selfish despot.” 

“Now, may God bless you for that very A^)rd, lady,” 
said Quentin, joyously; “and if I deserve not the trust 
it expresses, tearing with w’ild horses in this life, and 
c-U‘nia1 tortures in the next, w’ere e’en too good for my 
dt'serls.” 

So saying, he spurred his horse, and njolned the 
Ib^hemian. This worthy seemed of a remarkably passive, 
if not a forgiving temper. Injury or threat never dwelt, or 
at least Seemed not to dwell, on his recollection ; and he 
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entered into the conversation wliich Durward presently 
coinmenced, just as if there had been no unkindly woid 
betwixt them in the course of the morning. 

“The dog,’’ thought the Scot, “snails not now, because 
he intends to clear scores with me at once and for ever, 
when he can snatch me by the very tliroat ; but we will try 
for once whether we cannot foil a traitor at his own weapons. 
— Honest Hayiaddin,” he said, “thou hast travellt'd with us 
for ten days, yet hn^t never shown us a spcicimen of your 
skill in fortune-telling; which >ou are, nevertheless, so fond 
of practising, that you must needs display your gifts in every 
convent at which we «top, at the risk of being repaid by a 
night’s lodging under a haystack.” 

“You have never asked me for a specimen of my skill,” 
said the gipsy. “You are like the rest of the world, 
contented to ridicule those mysteries which they do not 
undei stand.’' 

“(live me then a present proof of your skill,” said 
Quentin ; and, ungloving his hand, he held it out to the 
Zingaro. 

Hayraddin carefully regarded all the lines which crossed 
each other on the Scotchman’s palm, and noted, W'ith equally 
scrupulous attention, the little risings or swellings at the 
roots of the fingers, which were then believed as intimately 
connected with the disposition, habits, and fortunes of the 
individual, as the organs of the brain are pretended to be in 
our own time. 

“Here is a hand,” said Hayraddin, “which speaks of 
toils endured, and dangers encountered. I read in it an 
early acquaintance with the hilt of the sword ; and yet some 
actiuainUince also with the clasps of the mass-hook.” 

“ This*of my past life you may have learncal elsewhere,” 
said Quentin ; “tell me something of the future.” 

“ This line from the hill of Venus,” said the Bohemian, 
“not broken off abruptly, but attending and accompanying 
the line of life, argues a certain and huge fortune by niairiage, 
whereby the party shall be raised arnojig the wealthy and the 
noble by the influence of successful love.” 

“ Such promises you make to all who ask your advice,” 
said (Quentin ; “ they are part of your art,” 
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‘‘ What I tell you is as certain ” said 1 -Iayraddin, as that 
yi)U shall in a biicf space be menaced with mighty danger ; 
which I infer from this bright blood-red line cutting the 
table-line transversely, and intimating stroke of sword, or 
other violence, from which you shall only be saved by the 
attachment of a faithful friend/’ 

"I'liyst If, ha ? ” said Quentin, somewhat indignant that 
ihii eln'roniantist should thus practise on his credulity, and 
(iiideavour to found a reputation byj predicting the con- 
se(iuences of liis own treachery. 

“My art,” replied the Zingaro, “tells me nought that 
concerns myself.” • 

“In this, then, the seers of my land,” said Quentin, 
“excel your boasted knowledge ; for their skill teaches them 
the dangers by whi('h they are themselves beset. I left not 
my hills without having felt a portion of the double vision ‘ 
with wliich their inhabitants are gifted ; and I will give thee 
a proof (jf it, in exchange for thy specimen of palmistry, 
llayraddin, tlie danger which threatens me lies on the right 
bank of the river — I will avoid it by travelling to TJege on 
the left bank.” 

Ihe guide listened with an apath3% which, knowing the 
riicunistanc'cs in which Maugrabin stood, Quentin could 
not by any means comprehend. “If you accomplish your 
purpose,” was the Bohemian’s reply, “the dangerous ciisis 
will be transferred from your lot to mine.” 

“ I thought,” said Quentin, “ that you said but now, that 
>ou could not pre.sage your own fortune?’^ 

“Not in the manner in which I have but now told you 
yours,” answered Hayraddin ; “but it requires little know- 
ledge of I.oiiis of Valois to presage that he will hang your 
guide, because your pleasure was to deviate fron^ 
which he recommended.” 

“'riic attaining with safety the purpose of the journey, 
and ensuring its happy termination,” said Q)ucntin, “imisL 
atone for a deviation from the exact line of the prescribed 
route.” 

^ IligbUind stcoml sight, the gift of prophetic vision. Scott makes 
IOC of il in IVaihrlry Chaps, wii. an<l xr.vi. ; and A of 

MonhOii\ Chaps, v. and XX ill. So CaniphcJl in Loihul\ Wat mug. 
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“ Ay,” replied the Bohemian, “ if you are sure that the 
King had in his own eye the same termination of the pil- 
grimage which he insinuated to you.” 

^‘And of what other termination is it possible that he 
could hsi^^e been meditating? or why should you suppose 
he had any purpose in his thought, other than was avowed 
in his direction?” enquired Quentin. 

‘^Simply,” replied the Zingaro, “that those who know 
aught of the MosI Christian King are aware, that the 
purpose about which he is most anxious* is always that 
which he is least willing to declare. Let our gracious 
Louis send twelve erftbassies, and I will forfeit my neck 
to the gallows a year before it is due, if in eleven of them 
there is not something at the bottom Of the ink-horn more 
than the pen has written in the letters of credence.” 

“I regard not your foul suspicions,” answered Quentin; 
“my duty is plain and peremptory — to convey these ladies 
in safety to Liege; and I take it on me to think that I best 
discharge that duty in changing our prescribed route, and 
keeping the left side of the river Maes. It is likewise the 
direct road to Liege. By crossing the river, we should lose 
time, and incur fatigue, to no purpose — Wherefore should 
wc do so ? ” 

“ Only because pilgrims, as they call themselves, destined 
for Cologne,” said Hayraddin, “do not usually descend 
the Macs so low as Liege; and that the route of the 
ladies will be accounted contradictory of thcir professed 
• destination.” 

“ If wc arc challenged on that account,” said Quentin, 
“we will say that alarms of the wicked Duke of Gueldres, 
or of William dc la Marck, or of the Ecorcheurs and 
lanzknech#s, on the right side of the river, justify our holding 
by the left, instead of our intended route.” 

“As you will, my good seignior,” replied the Bohemian 
— “ I ani, for my part, equally ready to guide you down the 
left as down the right side of the Maos — Your excuse to 
your master you must make out for yoinself.” 

Quentin, although rather surprised, was at the same 
time pleased with the ready, or at least the unret)ugnanL 
ac(piiescence of Hayraddin in their change of route, for he 
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needed his assistance as a guide, and yet had feared that 
the disconcerting of his intended act of treachery would have 
driven him to extremity. Besides, to expel the Bohemian 
from their so('iety, would have been the ready mode to 
bring down William do la IMarck, with whom [le was in 
correspondence, u[)on their intended route; whereas, if 
Il.iyiaddin icuiaincd with them, Quentin thought he could 
maiiiige to prevent the Moor from having any roinmuni- 
caiion with strangers, unless he was hiitisclf aware of it. 

Abandoning, therefore, all thoughts of their original 
loute, the little party followed that by the left bank of the 
broad Maes, so speedily and successfully, that the next day 
early brought them to the purijosed end of their journey. 
'I'hey found that the Bishop of fdege, hn- the sake of his 
iiealth, as he himself alleged, but rather, perhaps, to avoid 
Ireing siir[)nscd by the numerous and mutinous population 
of the city, had (established his residence in his beautiful 
C^tsllo o( Schunwaldt, about a mile without Liege. 

Just as they approached the (.'aslle, they saw the Prelate 
retmning in long j)rocession from the neighbouring city, in 
wliich lie had been officiating at the performance of High 
Mass, lie vvas at the head of a splendid train of religious, 
civil, and military men, mingled together, or, as the old 
hullad-makei expresses it, 

With many a ernss-bearor before, 

And many a spear behind. 

The procession made a noble appearance, as, winding* 
along the verdant hanks of the broad Macs, it wheeled into, 
and was as it were devoured by, the huge Gothic portal of 
the K[)is('opal residence. 

But when the party came more near, they found that 
circumstances around the Castle argued a doubt and sense 
of inseemity, wiu'eh contradicted that display of pomp and 
powa'r which they had just witnessed. Strong guards of the 
bishop’s soldiers were heedfully maintained all around the 
mansion and its immediate vicinity ; and the prevailing ap- 
pearances in an ecclesiastical residence seemed to argue a 
seiiho of danger in the reverend Prelate, who found it 
necessLuy thus to surround himself with all the defensive 
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precautions of war. The ladies of Croye, when announced 
by Quentin, were reverently ushered into the great Hall, 
where they met with the most cordial reception from the 
Bishop, who met them there at the head of his little Court. 
He woii^d not permit them to kiss his hand, but welcomed 
them with a salute, which had something in it of gallantry 
on the part of a prince to fine women, and something 
also of the holy affection of a pastor to the sisters of his 
flock. I 

J^ouis of Bourbon, the reigning Bishop of Lidge, was in 
truth a generous and kind-hearted prince ; whose life had 
not indeed been abfays confined, with precise strictness, 
within the bounds of his clerical profession ; but who, 
notwithstanding, had uniformly maintained the frank and 
honourable character of the House of Bourbon, from which 
he was descended. 

In later times, as age advanced, the Prelate had adopted 
habits more beseeming a member of the hierarchy than 
his early reign had exhibited, and was loved among the 
neighbouring princes, as a noble, ecclesiastic, generous and 
magnificent in his ordinary mode of life, though preserving 
no very ascetic severity of character, and governing with an 
easy indifference, which, amid his wealthy and mutinous 
subjects, rather encouraged than subdued rebellious purj’ioscs. 

'The bishop was so fast anally of the Duke of Burgundy, 
that the latter claimed almost a joint sovereignty in his 
bishopric, and repaid the good-natured ease with which the 
Prelate admitted claiins which he might easily have disputed, 
l)y taking his part on all occasions, with the determined and 
furious zeal which was a part of his character. He used to 
say, he considered Liege as his own, the Bishop as his 
brother ^ndeed they might be accounted such, in con- 
sequence of the Duke having married, for his first wife, 
the Bishop’s sister), and that he who annoyed f.ouis of 
Bourbon had to do with Charles of fUirgiindy ; a threat 
which, considering the character and the power of the priiu'e 
who used it, would have been powerful with any but the 
1 it'll and discontented city of Liege, where much weallli hud, 
according to the ancient proverb, made wit waver. 

The Iffelate, as wc have said, assured the I..adies of 
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(j'oye of such intercession as his interest at the Court of 
Ihirgundy, used to the uttermost, might gain for them, and 
which, he hoped, might be the more effectual, as Campo- 
llasso, from some late discoveries, stood rather lower than 
formerly in the Duke’s personal favour. He promiced them 
also such protection as it was in his power to afford ; but the; 
sigh with which he gave the warrant, seemed to allow that 
his power was more precarious than in ^Yords he was willing 
to admit. 

“At every event, my dearest daughters,'’ said the Bishop, 
with an air in which, as in his previous salute, a mixture of 
spiritual unction qualified the heredftary gallantry of the 
House of Bourbon, “Heaven forbid I should abandon the 
lamb to the wicked wolf, or noble ladies to the oppression of 
failours. I am a man of peace, though my abode now rings 
with arms ; but be assured I will care for your safety as for 
my own ; and should matters become yet more distracted 
here, which, with our Lady’s grace, we trust will be rather 
pacified than inflamed, we will provide for your safe-conduct 
to Germany ; for not even the will of our brother and pro- 
tector, Charles of Burgundy, shall prevail with us to dispose 
of you in any respect contrary to your own inclinations. 
We cannot comply with your request of sending you to a 
convent; for, alas! such is the influence of tlie sons of 
Belial among the inhabitants of Liege, that we Icnow no 
retreat to which our authority extends, beyond the bounds 
of our own castle, and the protection of our soldiery. But 
here you arc most welcome, and your train shall have all 
honourable entertainment ; especially this youth, Vhom you 
recommend so particularly to our countenance, and on whom 
in especial we bestow our blessing.” 

Quentin kneeled, as in duty bound, to receive the 
E])iscopal benediction. 

“Lor yourselves,” pr ;Ceeded the good Prelate, “you 
shall reside here with my sister Isabelle, a Canoness of 
Tiiers, and with whom you may dwell in all honour, even 
imdcr the roof of so gay a bachelor as the Bishot) Liege/* 

He gallantly conducted the ladies to his sister’s apart- 
ment, as he concluded the harangue of welcome ; and his 
Master of the Household, an officer, who, having taken 
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peacon’s orders, held something between a secular and 
(>(’clesiastical character, entertained Quentin with the hospb 
tality which his master enjoined, while the other personages 
ol the retinue of llie Toadies of Croye were committed to 
the infetiior departments. 

In this arrangement Quentin could not hell) remarking, 
that the presence of the J5ohemian, so much objected to in 
country convents, seemed, in the household of this wealthy, 
and perhaps we might say worldly prelate, to attract neither 
objection nor remark. 
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Goorl friends, sweet friericK, let me nt>t stir you up 
To any sudden act ot mutiny 1 

Jiiiiia Civsar, 

vSi-' PAR A i l'd ■) from the Lady Isabelle, whose looks had 
been for so many days his load-star, Qucntni felt a strange 
vacaiK'y and chi 11 ness of the heart, which he had not yet 
c\I)eiienced in any of the vicissitudes to which his life had 
subjected him. No doubt the cessation of the close and 
unavoidable intercourse and intimacy betwixt them was the 
iK'cessary consequence of the Countess having obtained a 
place of settled residence; for, under what pretext could 
she, liad she meditated such an impropriety, have had a 
gallant young squire, such as Quentin, in constant at- 
tendance upon her? 

But the shock of the separation was not the more 
welcome that it seemed unavoidable, and the proud heart 
of Quentin swelled at finding he was parted with like an 
ordinal y postilion, or an escort wdiose duty is discharged; 
while his eyes sympathized so far as to drop a secret tear or 
two over the ruins of ail those airy castles, so many of 
which he had employed himself in constructing during their 
!<)(» interesting journey. He made a manly, but, at first, a 
vain effort, to throw off this mental dejection ; and so, 
>iv'lding to the feelings he could not suppress, he sat him 
ilown in one of the deep recesses formed by a window 
which lighted the great Gothic hall of Schonwaldt, and 



there mused upon his hard fortune, which had not assigned 
him rank or wealth sufficient to prosecute his daring suit. 

Quentin tried to dispel the sadness which overhung him 
by dispatching Chariot, one <if the valets, with letters to the 
court of# Louis, announcing the arrival of the Ladies ol 
Croyc at Liege. At length his natural buoyancy of temper 
returned, much excited by the title of an old ?y)}iiaunt which 
had been just printed at Strasbourg, and which lay beside 
him in the window, the title of which set forth, 

I Tow the Squire of lowe device 
Loved the Ring’s daughter of Hongarieh 

While he was tracing the “letters blake”'’ of the ditty so 
congenial to his own situation, Quentin was inlerrupled l_)y 
a touch on the shoulder, and, looking up, beheld the 
Bohemiisn standing by him. 

Mayraddin, never a welcome sight, was odious from his 
late treachery, and Quentin sternly asked him, why lie dared 
take the freeclom to touch a Christian and a gentleman ? 

“Simply,"’ answered the Bohemian, “because I wished 
to know if the Christian gentleman had lost his feeling as 
well as his eyes and ears. I have stood speaking to you 
these five minutes, and you have stared on that scrap of 
yellow paper, as if it were a spell to turn you into a statue, 
and had ‘already wrought half its purpose.” 

“Well, what dost thou want? Speak, and begone !” 

“I want what all men want; though few are satisfied 
with it,” said Hayraddin; “I want my due; my ten crowns 
of gold for guiding the ladies hither.” 

“ With what face darest thou ask any guerdon beyond 
my sparing thy worthless life?” said Dunvard, fiercely; 
“thou kwjwest that it was thy purpose to have betrayed 
them on the road.” 

“But I did not betray them,” said Hayraddin; “if I 
had, 1 would have asked no guerdon from you or from 

^ The Sijuire of Low J\i^ree is one of the early metrical romances. 
ll is to be louiul in Kilson’s Amient hu^lisk iMetniul Komancis (1802), 
and in lla/.litt’s Karly Popular Poetry of England (1864). 

^ Black letter jirinting sought to imitate the wiitmg of the lime. It 
is ago called Gotliic or Old Kiiglish. 
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them, but froii'i him whom their keeping upon the right- 
h.'ind sich; of the river might have hLMiefitcd. The party 
lluil I havr served is the party who must pay me.’* 

‘‘Thy gLKi'don perish with tlu'c, then, tiaitor!'' said 
OiuMUin, telling out the money. *‘(iet thee to the Hoar of 
Aideniivs, or to the devil! but keep hereafter out of my 
sight, U;st 1 send thee thitlier before thy time.” 

d'he Hoar of zYrdennes ! ” repeated the Hohemian, with 
a stronger emotion of surprise than (his features usually 
exprc*ssed ; “ it was then no vague guess — no general sus- 
picion — which made you insist on changing the road? — 
(Jan it be- are there really in other lands arts of prophecy 
more sur<^ than those of <uir wandering tribes ? h'he willow- 
tree under wliich we spoke could tell no tales. But no — no 
—no — Dolt that I was !-— 1 liave it — I have it ! — The willow 
by the brook near yonder convent— I saw you look towards 
it as you passed it, about half a mile from yon hive of 
drones —that could not indeed speak, but it might hide one 
who could hear 1 I will hold my councils in an open plain 
henceforth ; not a bunch of thistles shall be near me for a 
Scot to sliroud amongst — Ha ! ha ! the Scot hath beat the 
Zingaro at his own subtle weapons. But know, Quentin 
Durward, that you have foiled me to the marring of thine 
own foitnne — Ves ! the fortune I told thee of, from the lines 
on thy hand, liad been richly accomplished but lor thine 
own obstinacy.’’ 

“ By Saint Andrew,” said Quentin, thy impudence 
makes me laugh in spite of myself— How, or in what, should 
thy successful villainy have been of service to me? I heard, 
intleed, that you did stipulate to save my life, which con- 
dition your worthy allies would speedily have forgotten, had 
we once come to blows — but in what thy belrayav of thestj 
ladies could have served me, but by exposing me to death 
or captivity, is a matter beyond human brains to conjecture.” 

*‘No matter thinking of it, then,” said Hayraddin, “for 
I mean still to surprise you with my gratitude. Had you 
kept back my hire, I should have held that we were quit, 
and had left you to your own foolish guidance. As it is, I 
remain your debtor for yonder matter on the banks of the 
(Ter.” 
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“ McLhinks I have already taken out the [)ayment in 
cursing and abusing thee/' said (Quentin. 

“ Hard words, or kind ones,” said the Zingaro, “are but 
wind, which make no weiglit in the balance. Had you 
stiuck indeed, instead ol' threatening ” 

“ I am likely enough to take out payment in that way, it 
you provoke me longer.” 

“ I would not advise it,” said the Zingaro ; “ such pay- 
ment, made by a raih hand, might exceed the debt, and 
unhappily leave a balance on your side, which I am not one 
to forget or forgive. And now faiewell, but not for a long 
space — 1 go to bid adieu to the Ladies of Croye.” 

“Thou?” said Quentin in astonishment — i/wu be 
admitted to the presence of the ladies, and here, where they 
arc in a manner recluses under the protection of the 
13 ishof)'s sistis, a noble canonc.'>s? It is impossible.” 

“Marthon, however, waits to conduct me to their pre- 
sence,” said the Zingaro, with a sneer; “and 1 must pray 
your forgiveness if 1 leave you something abruptly.” 

He turned as if to depait, but instantly coming back, 
said, with a tone of deep and serious emphasis, “ 1 know 
your hopes — they arc daring, yet not vain if I aid them. I 
know your feais -they should teach prudence, not timidity, 
livery woman may be won. A count is but a nickname, 
which wilf befit Quentin as well as the other nickname of 
duke lielits Chailes, or that of king befits Louis.” 

Lie Durward could reply, the Bohemian had left the 
hall. Quentin instantly followed; but, belter acquainted 
ihan the Scot with the passages of the house, Hayraddin 
kept the advantage which he had gotten ; and the pursuer 
lost sight of him as he descended a small back staircase. 
Still Durwahd followed, though without exact consciousness 
of his own purpose in doing so. The staircase terminated 
by a door opening into the alley of a garden, in which he 
again beheld the Zingaro hastening dow^i a pleached walk. 

On two sides the garden was surrounded by the buildings 
of the castle — a huge old jiile, partly castellated, and partly 
leseinbling an ecclesiastical building; on the other two 
sides, the enclosure was a liigh embattled wall. Crossing 
the alleys of the garden to another part of the building, 
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where a postern-door opened behind a large massive buttress, 
overgrown with ivy, Hayraddin looked back, and waved his 
hand in signal of an exulting farewell to his follower, who 
saw that in effect the postern-door was opened by Marthon, 
and that the vile Bohemian was admitted into the^precincts, 
as he naturally concluded, of the apartment of the (>)un- 
tesses of Croye. Quentin bit his lips with indignation, and 
blamed himself severely that he had not made the ladies 
sensible of the full infamy of Ilayrafldin’s character, and 
acquainted with his machinations against their safety. The 
arrogating manner in which the Bohemian had promised to 
back his suit, added to his anger ai^d his disgust; and he 
felt as if even the hand of the Countess Isabelle would be 
profaned, were it possil)le to attain it by such patronage. 
“But it is all a deception,’* he said — “a turn of his base 
juggling artifice. He has procured access to these ladies 
upon some false pretence, and with some mischievous inten- 
tion, It is well 1 have learned where they lodge. I will 
watch MaiLhon, and solicit an interview with them, were it 
but to place them on their guard. It is hard that I must 
use artifice and brook delay, when such as he have ad- 
mittance openly and without scruple. They shall find, 
however, that though I am excluded from their presence, 
Isabelle’s safety is still the chief subject of my vigilance.” 

While the young lover was thus meditating, an aged 
gentleman of the Bishop’s household approached him from 
the same door by which he had himself entered the garden, 
and made him aware, though with the greatest civility ofi 
manner, that the garden was private, and reserved only for 
the use of the Bishop, and guests of the very highest 
distinction. 

Quentin heard him repeat this information l».vicc ere he 
put the proper construction upon it ; and then starling, as 
Irom a reverie, he bowed and hurried out of tlie garden, 
the official person following him all the way, and overwhelm- 
ing him with formal apologies for the necessary discharge of 
his duty. Nay, so pertinacious was he in his attempts to 
remove the offence which lie conceived Durward to liave 
taken, that he ofiered to bestmv his own company upon him, 
to contribute to his entertainment; until Quentin, internally 
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cursing his formal Voppery, found no better way of escape, 
than pretending a desire of visiting the neighbouring city, 
and setting off thither at such a round pace as speedily 
subdued all desire in the gentleman-usher to accompany him 
farther thjin the drawbridge, in a few minutes, Quentin 
was within the walls of the city of Liege, then one of the 
richest in Jdaiiders, and of course in the world. 

Melancholy, even love melancholy, is not so deeply 
seated, at least in mij^ds of a manly and clastic cliaracter, as 
the soft enthusiasts who suffer under it are fond of believing. 
It yields to unexpected and striking impressions upon the 
senses, to change of place, to such scenes as create new 
trains of association, and to the influence of the busy hum 
of mankind. In a few minutes, Quentin's attention was as 
much engrossed by the variety of objects presented in rapid 
succession by the busy streets of Liege, as if there had 
neither been a Countess Isabelle, nor a I3obemian, in the 
world. 

The lofty houses, — the stately, though narrow and gloomy 
streets, — the splendid display of the richest goods and most 
gorgeous armour in the warehouses and shops around, — the 
walks crowded by busy citizens of every description, passing 
and repassing with faces of careful importance or eager 
bustle, — the huge wains, which transported to and fro the 
subjects df export and import, the former consisting of 
broad cloths and serge, arms of all kinds, nails and iron 
work, while the latter comprehended every article of use or 
luxury, intended either for the consumption of an opulent 
city, or received in barter, and destined to be transported 
elsewhere, — all these objects combined to form an engross- 
ing picture of wealth, bustle, and splendour, to which 
Quentin hisd been hitherto a stranger. He admired also 
th(^ various streams and canals, drawn from and communi- 
cating with the Maes, which, traversing the city in various 
directions, oflered to every quarter the commercial facilities 
of water-carriage, and he failed not to hear a mass in the 
venerable old Church of Saint Lambert, said to have been 
founded in the eighth century. 

It was upon leaving this place of worship that Quentin 
began to observe that he, who had been hitherto gazing on 
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all around him with the eagerness of unrestrained curiosity, 
was himself the object of attention to several groups of 
substantial-looking burghers, who seemed assembled to look 
upon him as he left the cliurch, and amongst whom arose a 
buzz and wlu'spcr, whicli spread from one party to another; 
while the number of gazers continued to augment lapidly, 
and the eyes of each who added to it were eagerly directed 
to Quentin, witli a stare which expressed much interest and 
curiosity, mingled with a certain degre^ of respect. 

At length he now formed the centre of a considerable 
crowd, which yet yielded before him while he continued to 
move forward ; while those who folle^wed or kept pace with 
him, studiously avoided pressing on him, or impeding his 
motions. Yet his situation was too embarrassing to be long 
endured, without making some attempt to extricate himself, 
and to obtain some explanation. 

Quentin looked around him, and fixing upon a jolly, 
stout-made, respectable man, whom, by his velvet cloak and 
gold chain, he concluded to be a burgher of eminence, and 
perhaps a magistrate, he asked him, “Whether he saw any 
thing particular in his appearance, to attract public attention 
in a degree so unusual? or whether it w\as the ordinary 
custom of the people of Liege thus to throng around 
strangers w'ho chanced to visit their city?” 

“Surely not, good seignior,” answ'cred the* burgher; 
“the Liegeois are neither so idly curious as to practise such 
a custom, nor is there anything in your dress or appearance, 
saving that which is most welcome to this city, and which- 
our townsmen are both delighted to see, and desirous to 
honour.” 

“ This sounds very polite, worthy sir,” said Quentin ; 
“ but by the Cross of Saint Andrew, 1 cannot ew:in guess at 
your meaning.” 

“Your oath, sir,” answered the merchant of Liege, “as 
W'ell as your accent, convinces me tliat we arc right in our 
conjecture.” 

“ By my patron Saint Quentin ! ” said Durward, “ I am 
farther off from your meaning than ever.” 

“There again now,” rejoined the Lie'geois, looking, as 
he spoke, most provokingly, yet most civilly, politic and 
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intelligent. — “ It is surely not for us to see that which you, 
worthy seignior, deem it proper to conceal. J-lut why swear 
by Saint Quentin, if you would not have me construe your 
meaning? — We know the good Count of Saint Paul, who 
lies there«at present, wishes well to our cause.” 

“On my life,” said Quentin, “you arc under some 
delusion — I know nothing of Saint Paul.” 

“Na}^, we question you not,” said the burgher; “al- 
though, hark ye — I* say, hark in your ear — my name is 
Pavilion.” 

“And what is my business with that. Seignior Pavilion?” 
said Quentin. 

“Nay, nothing — only methinks it might satisfy you 
that I am trustworthy — Here is my colleague .Rouslaer, 
too.” 

Rouslaer advanced, a corpulent dignitary, whose fair 
round belly, like a battering-ram, “did shake the press 
before him,” and who, whispering caution to his neighbour, 
said, in a tone of rebuke — “ You forget, good colleague, the 
place is too open — the seignior will retire to your house or 
mine, and drink a glass of Rhenish and sugar, and then we 
shall hear more of our good friend and ally, whom we love 
with all our honest Flemish hearts.” 

“I haye no news for any of you,” said Quentin, im- 
patiently ; “ I will drink no Rhenish ; and I only desire of 
you, as men of account and respectability, to disperse this 
idle crowd, and allow a stranger to leave your town as 
'quietly as he came into it.” 

“ Nay, then, sir,” said Rouslaer, “ since you stand so 
much on your incognito, and with us, too, who arc men of 
confidence, let me ask you roundly, wherefore wear you the 
badge of your company if you would remain unknown in 
Liege ? ” 

“What badge, and what order?” said Quentin; “you 
look like reverend men and grave citizens, yet, on my soul, 
you are either mad yourselves, or desire to drive me so.” 

“ Sapperment ! ” said the other burgher, “ this youth 
would make wSaint Lambert swear ! Why, who wear bonnets 
with the Saint Andrew's cross and Jleur-de-lys^ save the 
Scottish Archers of King Louis’s Guards?” 
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“And siip]K)sing I am an Archer of the Scottish Guard, 
why should you make a wonder of my wearing the badge of 
my company ? said Quentin, impatiently. 

“ He has avowed it, he has avowed it ! ” said Rouslaer 
and Pavilion, turning to the assembled burghers iVi attitudes 
of congratulation, with waving arms, extended palms, and 
large round faces radiating with glee. “He hath avowed 
himself an Archer of Louis’s Guard — of Louis, the guardian 
of the liberties of Liege !” 

A general shout and cry now arose from the multitude, 
ir. which were mingled the various^ sounds of “Long live 
Louis of Prance ! J.ong live the Scottish Guard I Long 
live the valiant Archer 1 Our liberties, our privileges, or 
death ! No imposts ! Long live the valiant Boar of Ar- 
dennes ! Down with Charles of Burgundy ! and confusion 
to Bourbon and his bishopric !” 

Half stunned by the noise, wliich began anew in one 
quarter so soon as it ceased in another, rising and falling 
like the billows of the sea, and augmented by thousands of 
voices which roared in chorus from distant streets and 
market-places, Quentin had yet time to form a conjecture 
cfnicerning the meaning. of the tumult, and a plan for 
regulating his own conduct. 

He had forgotten that, after his skirmish with Orleans 
and Dunois, one of his comrades had, at Lord Crawford’s 
command, replaced the morion, cloven by the sword of the 
latter, with one of the steel-lined bonnets, which formed a< 
part of the proper and well-known equipment of the Scotch 
Guards. That an individual of this body, which was always 
kept very close to Louis’s person, should have appeared in 
the streets of a city whose civil discontents had^ecn aggra- 
vated by the agents of that King, was naturally enough 
interpreted by the burghers of Liege into a determination 
on the part of Louis openly to assist their cause ; and the 
apparition of an individual archer was magnified into a pledge 
of immediate and active support from Louis — nay, into an 
assurance that his auxiliary forces were actually entering the 
town at one or other, though no one could distinctly tell 
which, of the city gates. 

To remove a conviction so generally adopted, Quentin 
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easily saw was impossible — nay, that any attempt to un- 
deceive men so obstinately prepossessed in their belief, 
would be attended with personal risk, which, in this case, he 
saw little use of incuiring. He therefore hastily resolved to 
temporiz 0 | and to get free the bc‘st way he could ; and this 
resolution he formed while they were in the act of conduct- 
ing him to the Stadthouse, where the notables of the town 
were fast assembling, in order to hear the tidings which he 
was presumed to hcji/e brought, and to regale him with a 
splendid banquet. 

In spite of all his opposition, which was set down to 
modesty, he was on every side surrounded by the donors ol 
popularity, the unsavoury tide of which now lloated around 
him. His two burgomaster friends, w’ho were Schoppen, or 
Syndics of the city, had made fast both his arms. Before 
him, Nikkei J31ok, the chief of the butcher’s incorporation, 
hastily summoned from his office in the shambles, brandished 
his death-doing axe, yet smeared with blood and brains, 
witli a courage and grace which brantwem alone could 
inspire. Behind him came the tall, lean, raw-boned, very 
drunk, and very patriotic figure of Claus Hammerlein, 
president of the mysteiy of the workers in iron, and followed 
by at least a thousand unwashed artificers of his class. 
Weavers,^ nailers, ropemakers, artizans of every degree and 
calling, thronged forward to join the procession from every 
gloomy and narrow street. Escape seemed a desperate and 
impossible adventure. 

In this dilemma, Quentin appealed to Rouslaer, who 
held one arm, and to Pavilion, who had secured the other, 
and who were conducting him forward at the head of the 
ovation, of which he had so unexpectedly become the prin- 
cipul object. He hastily acquainted them “ with his having 
thoughtlessly adopted the bonnet of the Scottish Guard, on 
an accident having occurred to the head-piece in which he 
had proposed to travel ; he regretted that, owing to this 
circumstance, and the .shaip wit with which the hiegeois 
drew the natuial inference of his c[uality and the purpose of 
his visit, these things had been publicly discovered ; and he 
intimated, that, if just now conducted to the Stadthouse, he 
might unhappily feel himself under the necessity of com- 
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municating to the assembled notables certain matters, which 
he was directed by the King to reserve for the private ears 
uf his excellent gossips, Meinheers Rouslaer and Pavilion 
of Liege. 

This last hint operated like magic on the two citizens, 
who were the most distinguished leaders of the insurgent 
burghers, and were, like all demagogues of their kind, 
desirous to keep every thing within their own management, 
bO far as possible. They therefor ec hastily agreed that 
Quentin should leave the town for the time, and return 
by night to Liege, and converse with them privately in the 
house of Rouslaer, near the gate opposite to vSchonwaldt. 
Quentin hesitated not to tell them that he was at present 
residing in the Bishop’s palace, under pretence of bearing 
dispatches from the French Court, although his real errand 
was, as they had vvell conjectured, designed to the citizens 
of Liege ; and this tortuous mode of conducting a com- 
munication, as well as the character and rank of the person 
to whom it was supposed to be intrusted, was so consonant 
to the character of Louis, as neither to excite doubt nor 
surpi ise. 

Almost immediately after this hlaircissement was com- 
pleted, the progress of the multitude brought them opposite 
to the door of Pavilion’s house, in one of the ^principal 
streets, but which communicated from behind with the 
Macs, by means of a garden, as well as an extensive 
manufactory of tan-pits and other conveniences for dressing 
hides ; for the patriotic burgher was a felt-dresser, or 
currier. 

It was natural that Pavilion should desire to do the 
honours of his dwelling to the supposed envoy of Louis, 
and a halt before his house excited no surprise on the part 
of the multitude ; who, on the contrary, greeted Meinhccr 
Pavilion with a loud Zf/mt, as lie ushered in his distinguished 
guest. Quentin speedily laid aside his remarkable bonnet, 
for the cap of a felt-maker, and flung a cloak over his other 
apparel. Pavilion then furnished him with a passport to 
pass the gates of the city, and to return by night or day 
as should suit his convenience ; and, lastly, committed him 
to the charge of his daughter, a fair and smiling Flemish 
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lass, with instructions how he was to be disposed of, while 
he himself hastened back to his colleague, to amuse their 
friends at the Stadthouse, with the best excuses which they 
could invent for the disai)pcarance of King Louis’s envoy. 
Wc cannot, as the footman says in the play, recollect the 
exact nature of the lie which the belwethers told the flock ; 
but no task is so easy as that of imposing upon a multitude 
whose eager prejudices have more than half done the 
business, ere the inipostor has spoken a word. 

The worthy burgess was no sooner gone, than his plump 
daughter Trudehen, with many a blush, and many a wreathed 
smile, wliich suited very iirettily with lips like cherries, 
laughing blue eyes, and a skin transparently pure, escorted 
the handsome stranger through the p‘leachcd alleys of the 
Sieur Pavilion’s garden, down to the water-side, and there 
saw him fiiirly embarked in a boat, which two stout Flemings, 
in their trunk-hose, fur caps, and inany-buttoned jerkins, had 
got in readiness with as much haste as their low-country 
nature would permit. 

As the pretty Trudehen spoke nothing but German, 
CJucntin, — no disparagement to his loyal affection to the 
Countess of Croye, — could only express his thanks by a kiss 
on those same cherry lips, which was very gallantly bestowed, 
and accepted with all modest gratitude ; for gallants with a 
form and face like our Scottish Archer were not of every-day 
occurrence among the bourgeoisie of Liege^. 

Wlhle the boat was rowed up the sluggish waters of the 
Maes, and passed the defences of the town, Quentin had 
time enough to reflect what account he ought to give of his 
adventure in Liege, when he returned to the Bishop’s palace 
of Sehorn^ildt; and disdaining alike to betray any person 
who had reposed confidence in him, althougli by mis- 


* The adventure of Quentin at Li/ge may be thought overstrained, 
ycl it IS extraordinary what slight circumstances will inlluence tlie 
pulOic mind in a iiioinent of doubt and unceilainly. Most readers must 
icmcinbci that, when tlie Dutch were on the point of rising against the 
Krench yoke, their zeal for hheratioii leceived a strong impulse from the 
landing of a person in a British volunteer uniform, whose presence, 
though tliat of a private individual, was received as a guaiantce of 
succours from England. — Scott. 
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apprehension, or to conceal from the hospitable Prelate 
tile mutinous state of his capital, he resolved to confine 
himself to so general an account as might put the Bishop 
upon his guard, while it should point out no individual to 
his vengeance. • 

Pie was landed from the boat, within half a mile of the 
castle, and rewarded his rowers with a guilder, to their great 
satisfaction. Yet, short as was the space which divided 
him from Schonwaldt, the castle-bell hid tolled for dinner, 
and Quentin found, moreover, that he had approached the 
castle on a different side from that of the principal entrance, 
and that to go round would throw his arrival considerably 
later. He, therefore, made straight tow'ards the side that 
was nearest him, as he discerned that it presented an 
embattled wall, probably that of the little garden already 
noticed, with a postern opening upon the moat, and a skiff 
moored by the postern, which might serve, he thought, 
upon summons, to pass him over. As he approached, in 
hopes to make his entrance this way, the postern opened, 
a man came out, and, jumping into the boat, made his way 
CO the farther side of the moat, and then, with a long pole, 
pushed the skiff back towards the place where he had 
embarked. As he came near, Quentin discerned thi-t this 
person was the Bohemian, who, avoiding him, a? was not 
difficult, held a different path towards Liege, and was 
presently out of his ken. 

Here was new subject for meditation. Had this vagabond , 
heathen been all this while with the Ladies of Croyc, and 
for what purpose should they so far have graced him with 
their presence? Tormented with this thought, Durward 
became doubly determined to seek an explanation with 
them, for the purpose at once of laying bare the treachery 
of Hayraddin, and announcing to them the perilous state 
in which their protector, the Bishop, was placed, by the 
mutinous state of his town of Liege. 

As Quentin* thus resolved, he entered the castle by the 
principal gate, and found that part of the family who 
assembled for dinner in the great hall, including the Bishop's 
attendant clergy, officers of the household, and strangers 
below the rank of the very first nobility, were already placed 
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at their meal. A scat at the upper end of the board had, 
however, been reserved beside the Bishop’s domestic 
chaplain, who welcomed the stranger with the old college 
jest of Sero t^enientious ossa^ while he took care so to load 
his plat® with dainties, as to take away all appearance of 
that tendency to reality, which, in Quentin^s country, is 
said to render a joke either no joke, or at best an unpalatable 
one^ 

In vindicating himself from the suspicion of ill-breeding, 
Quentin briefly described the tumult which had been 
occasioned in the ci^ by his being discovered to belong 
to the Scottish Archer-guard of Louis, and endeavoured to 
give a ludicrous turn to the narrative by saying, that he had 
been with difficulty extricated by a fat biugher of Liege and 
his pretty daughter. 

But the company were too much interested in the 
story to taste the jest. All operations of the table were 
suspended while Quentin told his talc ; and when he had 
ceased, there was a solemn pause, which was only broken 
by the ]\lajor-domo saying, in a low and melancholy tone, 

would to God that we saw those hundred lances of 
Burgundy ! ” 

“Why should you think so deeply on it?” said Quentin — 
“You h^jive many soldiers here, whose trade is arms ; and 
your antagonists are only the rabble of a disorderly city, 
who \vill fly before the first flutter of a banner with men-at- 
arms arrayed beneath it.” 

“You do not know the men of Liege,” said the Chaplain, 
“of whom it may be said, that, not even excepting those of 
Ghent, they are at once the fiercest and the most untamable 
in Europe. Twice has the Duke of Burgundy chastised 
them for their repeated revolts against their Bishop, and 
twice hath he suppressed them with much severity, abridged 
their privileges, taken away their banners, and established 
rights and claims to himself, which were not before competent 
over a free city of the Empire — Nay, the last time he 
defeated them with much slaughter near wSaint Tron®, where 

^ sooth boord [true joke] is no hoord,** says the Scot. — ScOTT. 

2 St TronJ is about twenty miles N.W. of Liege. The battle took 
place in 1467. 
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Liege lost nearly six thousand men, what with the sword, 
what with those drowned in the flight; and, thereafter, to 
disable them from farther mutiny, Duke Charles refused 
to enter at any of the gates which they had surrendered, 
but, beating to the ground forty cubits’ breadth of their city 
wall, marched into Liege as a conqueror, with visor closed, 
and lance in rest, at the head of his chivalry, by the breach 
which he had made. Nay, well were the Liegeois then 
assured, that, but for the intercession ^ of his father, Duke 
Philip the Good, this Charles, then called Count of 
Charalois, would have given their town up to spoil. And 
yet, with all these fresh recollections, with their breaches 
unrepaired, and their arsenals scarcely supplied, the sight of 
an Archer’s bonnet is suffleient again to stir them to uproar. 
May God amend all ! but I fear there will be bloody work 
between so fierce a population and so fiery a Sovereign; 
and I would my excellent and kind master had a see of 
lesser dignity and more safety, for his mitre is lined with 
thorns instead of ermine. This much I say to you, Seignior 
stranger, to make you aware, that, if your affairs detain you 
not at Schonvvaldt, it is a place from which each man of 
sense should depart as speedily as possible. I apprehend 
that your ladies are of the same opinion ; for one of the 
grooms who attended them on the route has been sent 
back by them to the Court of France with letters, which, 
doubtless, are intended to announce their going in search 
of a safer asylum.” 
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TIIK T 31 LLI‘:T. 


Go to — tlirrn art made, if lliou dc'-ivcst to be so -Tf not, lot me 
see iliee slill iJie lellovv of seivants, and not fit to touch Koitiine’s 
fin^eis. 

Night^, 


When the tables were drawn, the Chaplain, who seemed 
to have taken a sort of attachment to Quentin Dunvaid’s 
society, or who perhaps desired to extract from Itim farther 
information concerning the meeting of the morning, led him 
into a ^\ithdlawing apartment, the windows of which, on 
one side, projected into the garden ; and as he saw his 
companion’s eye gaze rather eagerly iij)on the spot, he 
proposed to Quentin to go down and take a view of the 
curious foreign shrubs with which the Bishop had enriched 
its parterres. 

Quentin excused himself, as unwilling to intriide, and 
therewithal communicated the check which he had received 
in the morning. The Chaplain smiled, and said, “That 
there was indeed some ancient prohibition respecting the 
Bishop’s private garden ; but this,” he added, with a smile, 
“was wlicfi our reverend father was a princely young prelate 
of not more than thirty years of age, and when many fair 
ladies freciuented the Castle for ghostly consolation. Need 
there was,” he said, with a downcast look, and a smile, half 
simple and half intelligent, “ that these ladies, pained in 

^ From tlic forged letter (ll. v. 168 sqc].) by \\hich Malvolio (whom 
Scott refers to Jatci) is led to believe that his mislress is in love with him. 
The exact qiK*tation is “ ...see thee a stewaul still, the fellow of servants, 
and not worthy to....” 
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conscience, who were ever lodged in the apartments now 
occupied by the noble Canoncss, should have some space 
for taking the air, secure from the intrusion of the profane. 
But of late years, he added, ‘‘this proliibition, although 
not formally removed, has fallen entirely out of observance, 
and remains but as the superstition which lingers in the 
brain of a superannuated gentleman-usher. If you please,” 
he added, “wc will presently descend, and try whether the 
place be haunted or no.” ^ 

Nothing could have been more agreeable to Quentin 
than the prospect of a free entrance into the garden, through 
means of which, according to a chance which had hitherto 
attended his passion, he hoped to communicate with, or at 
least obtain sight of, the object of his affections, from some 
such turret or balcony-window, or similar “coign of vantage,” 
as at the hostelry of the Flcur-de-Lys, near Plessis, or the 
Dauphin’s Tower, within that Castle itself. Isabelle seemed 
still destined, wherever she made her abode, to be the Lady 
of the Turret. 

, Wlicn Durward descended with his new friend into the 
garden, the latter seemed a terrestrial philosopher, entirely 
busied with the things of the earth ; while the eyes of 
Quentin, if they did not seek the heavens, like those of an 
astrologer, ranged at least all around the windows, balconies, 
and especially the turrets, which projected on every part 
from the inner front of the old building, in order to discover 
that which was to be his cynosure. 

While thus employed, the young lover heard with total 
neglect, if indeed he heard at all, the enumeration of plants, 
herbs, and shrubs, which his reverend conductor pointed 
out to him ; of which this was choice, because of prime use 
in medicine ; and that more choice for yielding a rare 
flavour to pottage; and a third, choicest of all, because 
possessed of no merit but its extreme scarcity. Still it was 
necessary to preserve some semblance at least of attention ; 
which the youth found so difficult, that he fairly wished 
at the devil the officious naturalist and the whole vegetable 
kingdom. He was relieved at length by the striking of 
a clock, which summoned the Chaplain to some official 
duty. 
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The reverend fnan made many unnecessary apologies 
for leaving his new friend, and concluded by giving him 
the agreeable assurance, that he might walk in the garden 
till supper, without much risk of being disturbed. 

“It i^” said he, “the place where I always study my 
own homilies, as being most sequestered from the resort of 
strangers. 1 am now about to deliver one of them in the 
chapel, if you please to favour me with your audience. — 
I have been thought to have some gift — Hut the glory be 
where it is due I * 

Quentin excused himself for this evening, under pretence 
of a severe headache, which the open air was likely to prove 
the best cure for; and at length the well-meaning priest left 
him to himself. 

It may be well imagined, that in the curious inspection 
which he now made, at more leisure, of every window or 
aperture which looked into the garden, those did not escape 
which were in the immediate neighbourhood of the small 
door by which he had seen Marihon admit Hayraddin, 
as he pretended, to the apartment of the Countesses. But 
nothing stirred or showed itself which could either confute 
or confirm the tale which the Bohemian had told, until it 
was becoming dusky; and Quentin began to be sensible, he 
scarce knew why, that his sauntering so long in the garden 
might be^iubject of displeasure or suspicion. 

Just as he had resolved to depart, and was taking what 
he had destined for his last turn under the windows which 
•had such attraction for him, he heard above him a slight 
and cautious sound, like that of a cough, as intended to 
call his attention, and to avoid the observation of others. 
As he looked up in joyful surprise, a casement opened — 
a female I^and was seen to drop a billet, which fell into 
a rosemary bush that grew at tlio foot of the wall. The 
precaution used in dropping this letter prescribed equal 
prudence and secrecy in reading it. The garden, surrounded, 
as we have said, upon two sides, by the buildings of the 
palace, was commanded, of course, by the windows of many 
apartments; but there was a sort of grotto of rock-work, 
which the Chaplain had shown Durward with much com- 
placency. To snatch up the billet, thrust it into his bosom, 
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and liie to this place of secrecy, was tl'e work of a single 
ininute. Me tlu^re opened the prccnous scioll, and hli'sst^d, 
at the same lim(.‘, the nuanoiy of the Monks of Aberbrotldck, 
whos(i nurture laid rendered him capable of deciphciing its 
(a)nt(’nts. • 

d’la; fust line contained th(i injunction, ‘‘Read this in 
s(;('ret,’' and the contents were as follows : 

“ Wli.il eyes have too boldly said, mine have perhaps too 

r.idily uiidei -.Lucjd. Ihit, unjust persecution ^nakes its vicluns bold, 
and it wore better to throw myself on the ^'latitude nf one, than to 
teinam tlio object nf pursuit to many- Fortune has licr throne upon a 
rock: l)ut brave men fear not to climl). l^yon dare do aught for one 
that hazards mucli, you need but pass into this garden at jirime to- 
moiiow, wealing in \our ca|^ a bluo-aiKl-while (eatlier ; but exjiect 
no faither commiiiiK alion. Your stars have, they say, destined you hji* 
greatness, and disposed yon to gratitude. - J'^a re well — be faithful, 
prompt, and resolute, and doubt not thy foitnne.” 

Witltin this letter wtis cnelosed a ring with a table 
diamond, on which were cut, in form of a lozenge, the 
ancient aims of the Mouse of Croye. 

'The lirsl U'eling of Quentin upon this occasion was 
unmingled ecslasy--a })ride and joy which seemed to raise 
liim to the stars, -a determination to do or die, influenced 
by whicli he Insiled with scoin the thousand obstacles that 
placed themselves betwixt him and the goal of his wishes. 

In this mood of rapture, and unable to endure any 
inteiiuption wliich might withdraw his mind, were it but for 
a moment, from so ecstatic a subject of contemplation, 
Durward, letiiing to the interior of the castle, hastily * 
assigned his former ]_>rete\t of a headache for not joining 
the household of the Bishop at the siip[)er-meal, and, 
lighting his lamp, betook himself to the chamber which had 
been assigned him, to ^cad, and to read again ^ind again, 
the precious billet, and to kiss a thousand times the no less 
precious ring. 

But such high-wiought feelings could not remain long 
in the same ecstatic tone. A thought pressed upon him, 
though he repelled it as ungrateful — as even blasphemous 
- -that the frankness of the confession implied less deh'cacy, 
on the part of her who made it, tlian was consistent with 
the high romantic feeling of adoration with which he had 
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hitherto worshipped the Lady Isabelle. No sooner did 
tins ungracious thought intrude itself, than he hastened to 
stifle it, as he would have stifled a hissing and hateful adder, 
that had intruded itself into his couch. AVas it for him - 
him the JFavoured — on whose account she had stooped 
from her sphere, to ascribe blame to her for the vc-ry act of 
condescension, without which he dared not h:ive raised his 
eyes towards her? Did not her very dignity of birth and of 
condition reverse, in^her case, the usual rules which impose 
silence on the lady until her lover shall have first spoken ? 
To these arguments, which he boldly formed into syllogisms, 
and avowed to himself, his vanity might possibly suggest 
one which he cared not to embody even mentally with the 
same frankness — that the merit of the party beloved might 
perhaps warrant, on the part of the lady, some little de- 
parture from common rules \ and, after all, as in the case of 
Malvolio, there was example for it in chronicle. The Squire 
of low degree, of whom be had just been reading, was, like 
himself, a gentleman void of land and living, and yet the 
generous 1 hi n cess of Hungary bestowed on him, without 
scruple, more substantial marks of affection, than the billet 
he had just received : — 

“ Welcome,” she said, “my swete Squyre, 

My heaUis rootc, my boule’s desire; 

L will give thee kisses three. 

And als five hundrid poiiiidis in fee.” 

And again the same faithful history made the King of 
Hongrie himself avouch, 

“ I have yknowm many a page 
Come to he Prince by marriage.” 

So that, u^on the whole, Quentin generously and mag- 
nanimously reconciled himself to a line of conduct on the 
Countess’s part, by which he was likely to be so highly 
benefited. 

But this scruple was succeeded by another doubt, harder 
of digestion. The traitor Hayraddin had been in the 
apartments of the ladies, for aught Quentin knew, for the 
space of four hours, and, considering the hints which he 
had thrown out, of possessing an influence of the most 
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interesting kind over the fortunes of Quentin Durwurd, what 
should assure iiiui that this train was not of his laying? and 
if so, was it not probable that such a dissembling villain 
had set it on foot to conceal some new plan of treachery — 
perhaps to seduce Isabelle out of the protection of the 
worthy ilishop? This was a matter to be closely looked 
into, for (luentin felt a repugnance to this indiviclual pro- 
portioned to the unabashed impudence wath which he liad 
avowed his i)rofligjcy, and could not b^ing himself to hope, 
that anything in which he was concerned could ever come 
to an honourable or happy conclusion. 

'I'hese various thoughts rolled o^er Quentin’s mind like 
misty clouds, to dash and obscure the fair landscape which 
his lancy had at first drawn, and his couch was that night 
a sleepless one. At the hour of prime — ay, and an hour 
before it, was he in the castle-garden, where no one now' 
opposed either his entrance or his abode, with a feather of 
the assigned colour, as distinguished as he could by any 
means procuic in such haste. No notice was taken of his 
appearance for nearly two hours ; at length he heard a few 
notes of the lute, and presently the lattice opened right 
above the little postern-door at which Marthon had admitted 
llayraddin, and Isabelle, in maidenly beauty, appeared at 
the opening, greeted him half kindly, half shyly, coloured 
extremely at the deep and significant reverence tvith which 
he returned her courtesy — shut the casement, and dis- 
appeared. 

Daylight and cliainpaign could discover no more ! The* 
authenticity of the billet was ascertained — it only remained 
what was to follow; and of this the fair writer had given 
him no hint. But no immediate danger impended. — The 
Countess was in a strong castle, under the proccction of a 
Prince, at once respectalilc for his secular, and veneiable 
for his ecclesia.stical authority. 'There was neither imme- 
diate room nor occasion for the exulting Squire interfering 
in the adventure ; and it was sufficient if he kept himself 
prompt to execute her commands whenever they should be 
communicated to him. But Tate purposed to call !iim into 
action S(H)ner than he was aware of. 

U was the fourth night after his arrival at Schonwaldt, 
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when Quentin had taken measures for sending back on the 
morrow, to the Court of Louis, the remaining groom who 
had accompanied him on lus journey, witli letters from 
himself to his uncle and Lord Crawford, renouncing the 
service oi Jnance, for which the treachery to which he had 
been exposed by the private instructions of Hayraddin gave 
him an excuse, both in lionour and prudence; and he 
betook himself to his bed with all the rosy-coloured ideas 
around him which fl^itter about the couch of a youth when 
he loves dearly, and thinks his love as sincerely repaid. 

But Quentin’s dreams, which at first partook of the 
nature of those happy^nflucnces under which he had fallen 
asleep, began by degrees to assume a more terrific character. 

He walked with the Countess Isabelle beside a smooth 
and inland lake, such as formed the principal characteristic 
of his native glen ; and he spoke to her of his love, without 
any consciousness of the impediments which lay between 
them. She blushed and smiled when she listened— even as 
he might have expected from the tenor of the letter, which, 
sleeping or waking, lay nearest to his heart. But the scene 
suddenly changed from summer to winter — from calm to 
tempest; the winds and the waves rose with such a contest 
of surge and whirlwind, as if the demons of the water and 
of the air had been contending for their roaring empires in 
rival strife. The rising waters seemed to cut off their 
advance and their retreat — the increasing tempest, which 
dashed them against each other, seemed to render their 
'remaining on the spot impossible ; and the tumultuous 
sensations produced by the apparent danger awoke the 
dreamer. 

He awoke ; but although the circumstances of the vision 
had disappeared, and given place to reality, the noise, which 
had probably suggested them, still continued to sound in 
his ears. 

Quentin’s first impulse was to sit erect in bed, and 
listen with astonishment to sounds, which, if they had 
announced a tempest, might have shamed the wildest that 
ever burst down from the Grampians; and again in a 
minute he became sensible that the tumult was not excited 
by the fury of the elements, but by the wrath of men. 
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I le sj^^riing from bed, and looked from the window of 
his apartmcMil ; but it opened into the garden, and on that 
side all was quiet, though the opening of the casement made 
him still more sensible, from the shouts which reached his 
eais, that the outside of the castle was bcleagqpred and 
assiuiUed, and that by a numerous and determined enemy. 
Hastily collecting his dress and arms, and putting them on 
with such ccleiity as darkness and surprise permitted, his 
attention was solicited by a knocking at the door of his 
chamber. As (juentin did not imufediatcly answer, the 
door, which was a slight one, was forced open from without, 
and the intruder, announced by hist peculiar dialect to be 
the [johemian, Hayraddin Maugrabin, entered the apart- 
ment. A phial, which he held in his hand, touched by 
a match, produced a dark flash of ruddy Are, by means of 
which he kindled a lamp, which he took from his bosom. 

“The hoioscope of your chstinies,” he said energetically 
to Durward, without any farther greeting, ‘‘now turns upon 
the determination of a minute.” 

“Caitiff!” said Quentin, in reply, “there is treachery 
around us ; and wheie tlicre is treachery, thou must have 
a share in it.” 

“You are mad,” answered Maugrabin — “I never be- 
trayed any one but to gain by it-~and wherefore should 
1 betray you, by whose safety I can take more advantage 
than by your destruction ? Hearken for a moment, if it be 
possible for you, to one note of reason, ere it is sounded 
into your ear by the death-shot of ruin. The Liegeois are. 
up— William de la Marck with his band leads them— Were 
there means of resistance, their numbers, and his fury, 
would overcome them • but there are next to none. If you 
would save the Countess and your own hopes, fc\!low me, in 
the name of her who sent you a table-diamond, with three 
leopards engraved on U ! ” 

“Lead the way,” said Quentin, hastily— “In that name 
I dare every danger ! ” 

^‘As I shall manage it,” said the Bohemian, “there is no 
danger, if you can but withhold your hand from strife which 
does not concern you ; for, after all, what is it to you 
whether the Bishop, as they call him, slaughters his flock, or 
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the flock slaughters the shepherd? — Ha! ha! ha! Follow 
me, but with caution and patience; subdue your own 
courage, and confide in my prudence — and my debt of 
thankfulness is paid, and you have a Countess lor your 
spouse. — fcl'ollow me.” 

“I follow,” said Quentin, drawing his sword; “but the 
moment in which T detect the least sign of treachery, thy 
head and body arc three yards separate ! ” 

Without more conversation, the Bohemian, seeing that 
Quentin was now fulty armed and ready, ran down the stairs 
before him, and winded hastily through various side-passages, 
until they gained the little garden. vScarce a light was to be 
seen on that side, scarce any bustle was to be heard ; but 
no sooner had Quentin entered the open space, than the 
noise on the opposite side of the castle became ten times 
more stunningly audible, and he could hear the various 
war-cries of “Liege! Liege! Sanglier! Sanglicr!” shouted 
by the assailants, while the feebler cry of “ Our Lady for the 
Prince Bishop ! ” was raised in a faint and faltering tone, by 
those of the prelate’s soldiers who had hastened, though 
surprised and at disadvantage, to the defence of the walls. 

But the interest of the fight, notwithstanding the martial 
character of Quentin Durward, was indifferent to him in 
comparison of the fate of Isabelle of Croye, which, he had 
reason to "fear, would be a dreadful one, unless rescued from 
the power of the dissolute and cruel freebooter, who was 
now, as it seemed, bursting the gates of the castle. He 
‘reconciled himself to the aid of the Bohemian, as men in 
a desperate illness refuse not the remedy prescribed by 
quacks and mountebanks, and followed across the garden, 
with the intention of being guided by him until he should 
discover symptoms of treachery, and then piercing him 
through the heart, or striking his head from his body. 
Hayraddin seemed himself conscious that his safety turned 
on a feather-weight, for he forbore, from the moment they 
entered the open air, all his wonted gibes and quirks, and 
seemed to have made a vow to act at once with modesty, 
courage, and activity. 

At the opposite door, which led to the ladies’ apartments, 
upon a low signal made by Hayraddin, appeared two women, 
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nuifjflecl in tlie black silk veils which were then, as now, 
worn by the women in the Netherlands. Quentin oriered 
his arm to one of them, who clung to it with trembling 
eagcrn(‘ss, and indeed hung upon him so mu('h, that had 
her weight been greater, she must have miK:li imp^ided their 
retreat. The Bohemian, who conducted the other female, 
took tli(‘ road straight for the postern which opened upon 
die moat, througli the garden wall, close to which the little 
skiffwas drawn up, by means of which (^Xientin had formerly 
observed llayraddin himself retreating iiom the castle. 

As they crossed, the shouts of storm and successful 
violence seemed to announce that tl*ie castle was in the act 
of being takc-n ; and so dismal was the sound in Quentin’s 
(‘ars, th.it he could not help swearing aloud, “ But that my 
blood is it retrievably devoted to the fulfilment of my present 
duly, I would back to the wall, take faithful part with the 
hospitable Bishop, and silence some of those knaves whose 
throats are full of mutiny and robbery I” 

'Bhc lady, whose arm was still folded in his, pressed it 
lightly as he spoke, as if to make him understand that there 
was a nearer claim on his chivalry than the defence of 
Schonwaldt ; while the Bohemian exclaimed, loud enough 
to be heard, “Now, that I call right Chiistian frenzy, which 
would turn back to fight, wdien love and fortune both 
demand that we should fly. — On, on — with all Ihe haste 
you can make — Hoises wait us in yonder thicket of 
willows.’' 

‘‘I’herc are but two liorses," said Quentin, who saw' 
them in the moonlight. 

“All that I could procure without exciting suspicion — 
and enough, besides,” replied the Bohemian. “ You two 
must ride for Tongres ere the way becomes unsafe—Marthon 
will abide with the women of our horde, with whom she is 
an old acquaintance. Know, she is a daughter of our tribe, 
and only dwelt among you to serve our purpose as occasion 
should fall.” 

“ JMarthon ! ” exclaimed the Countess, looking at the 
veiled female with a shriek of surprise; “is not this my 
kinswoman?” 

“Only Marthon,” said Hayraddin — “Excuse me that 
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little piece of cleceft. I dared not carry off both the Ladies 
of Croye from the Wild Boar of Ardennes.” 

“VVretch!” said Quentin, emphatically — ‘‘but it is not 
— shall not be too late — 1 will back to rescue the Lady 
Hamelinc;^.” 

“ Hamelinc,” whispered the lady, in a disturbed voice, 
“hangs on thy arm, to thank thee for her rescue.” 

“Ha! what! — How is this?” said Quentin, extricating 
himself from her hold, and with less gentleness than he 
would at any other tAnc have used towards a female of any 
rank — “Is the Lady Isabelle then left behind? — Farewell — 
farewell.” • 

As he turned to hasten back to the castle, Hayraddin 
laid hold of him — “Nay, hear you — hear you — you run 
upon your death ! What the foul fiend did you wear the 
colours of tne old one for? — I will never trust blue and 
white silk again. But she has almost as large a dower 
— has jewels and gold — hath pretensions, too, upon the 
earldom.” 

While he spoke thus, panting on in broken sentences, 
the Bohemian struggled to detain Quentin, who at length 
laid his hand on his dagger, in order to extricate himself. 

“ Nay, if that be the case,” said Hayraddin, unloosing 
his hold, “go — and the devil, if there be one, go along with 
you I ” — And, soon as freed from his hold, the Scot shot 
back to the castle with the speed of the wind. 

Hayraddin then turned round to the Countess Hameline, 
who had sunk down on the ground, between shame, fear, 
and disappointment. 

“ Here has been a mistake,” he said ; “ up, lady, and 
come with me — I will provide you, ere morning comes, a 
gallanter Husband than this smock-faced boy ; and if one 
will not serve, you shall have twenty.” 

The Lady Hameline was as violent in her passions as 
she was vain and weak in her understanding. Like many 
other persons, she went tolerably well through the ordinary 
iluties of life; but in a crisis like the present, she was 
entirely incapable of doing aught, vsave pouring forth un- 
availing lamentations, and accusing Hayi addin of being a 
thief, a base slave, an impostor, a murderer. 
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“Call me Zingaro/^ returned he, composedly, “and you 
have said all at once.” 

“ Monster ! you said the stars had decreed our union, 
and caused me to write — O wretch that I was ! ” exclaimed 
the unhap[)y lady. ^ 

“And so thry had decreed your union,” said Hayraddin, 
“had both parties beer willing— but think you the blessed 
constellations can make any one wed against his will ? — I 
was letl into error with your accursed Christian gallantries, 
and fopperies of ribbons and favours— and the youth 
prefers veal to beef, I think — that’s all. — Up and follow me ; 
and take notice, I endure neither wedping nor swooning.” 

“ 1 will not stir a foot,” said the Countess, obstinately. 

“ by the bright welkin, but you shall, though ! ” ex- 
( laiined Hayraddin. “ 1 swear to 5 ^ou, by all that over fools 
believed in, that you have to do with one, who would care 
little to stiip you naked, bind you to a tree, and leave you 
to your fortune!” 

“Nay,” said Marlhon, interfering, “by your favour, she 
shall not be misused. 1 \vear a knife as well as you, and 
can use it- Slui is a kind woman, though a fool. — And you, 
madam, rise up and follow us— Here has been a mistake; 
but it is something to have saved life and limb. Inhere aie 
many in yonder castle would give all the wealth in the 
woild to stand where we do now.” • 

As Marthon spoke, a clamour, in which the shouts of 
victory weie mingled with screams of terror and despair, 
wa.s wafted to them from the Castle of Schonwaldt. 

“ITear that, lady!” said Hayraddin, “and be thankful 
you are not adding your treble pipe to yonder concert. 
Believe me, I will care for you honestly, and the stars shall 
keep their words, and find you a good husband.”* 

Like some wild animal, exhausted and subdued by 
terror and fatigue, the Countess Hameline yielded herself 
up to the conduct of her guides, and suffered herself to be 
passively led whichever way they would. Nay, such was 
the confusion of her spirits and the exhaustion of her 
strength, that the worthy couple, who half bore, half led 
her, curried on their discourse in her presence without her 
even understanding it. 
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“I ever thought your plan was folly,” said MaiLhon. 
(^ould you have brought the people together, indeed, 
we might have had a hold on their gratitude, and a footing 
in their castle. But what chance of so handsome a youth 
wedding this old fool ? ” 

‘‘Rizpah,” said Hayraddin, “you have borne tlie name 
of a Christian, and dwelt in the tents of those besotted 
people, till thou hast become a partaker in their follies. 
IJow could 1 dream that he would have made scruples about 
a few years, youth or^age, when the advantages of the match 
were so evident? And thou knowest, there would have 
been no moving yond^'r coy wench to be so frank as this 
coming Countess here, who hangs on our arms a§ dead 
a weight as a wool-pack. I loved the lad too, and w^ould 
have done him a kindness: to wed him to this old woman, 
was to make his fortune : to unite him to Isabelle, were to 
have brought on him De la Marck, Burgundy, France,— 
every one that challenges an interest in disposing of her 
hand. And this silly woman's wealth being chiefly in gold 
and jewels, we should have had our share. But the bow- 
string has burst, and the arrow failed. Away with her — we 
will bring her to William with the Beard. By the time he 
has gorged himself with wassail, as is his wont, he will not 
know an old Countess from a young one. Away, Rizpah — 
bear a gaHant heart d'he bright Aldeboran still influences 
the destinies of the Children of the Desert 1 ” 
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TITK SACK. 

'riio of niiMcy shall be all sinil up, 

And llie lleshM soldiei, lont^h and haul of heart. 

In Jdjcily of bloody hand i>haU lanj^o, 

With conscience wide as hell. 

llniry V, 

1'iiE snrprist'd Jind affrighted garrison of the C'astlc of 
Schonwaldt had, neverlhcless, for some time, made good 
tlie defence of the place against the assailants; but the 
immense crowds winch, issuing from the city of Liege, 
thronged to the assault like bees, distracted theli attention, 
and abated their courage. 

d'hero was also disaffection at least, if not treachery, 
among the defenders; for some called out to surrender, and 
others, deseiting their posts, tried to escape from the castle. 
Many threw themselves from the walls into the moat, and 
such as escaped drowning, Hung aside their distinguishing 
badges, and saved themselves by mingling among the motley 
crowd of assailants. .Some few, indeed, from attachment to 
the Bishop’s person, drew around him, and cctitinued to 
defend the great keep, to which he had lied ; and others, 
doubtful of receiving cpiartcr, or from an imj)ulse of 
desiiciate couiago, held out other detached bulwarks and 
towers of the extensive building. But the assailants had 
got possession of the courts and lower parts of the edifice, 
and wore busy pursuing the vanquished, and searching for 
spoil, while one individual, as if he sought for that death 
from which all others were flying, endeavoured to force his 
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way into the scene of tumult and horror, under apprehen- 
sions still more horrible to liis imagination, than the 
realities around were to his sight and senses. Wh(jever 
had seen Quentin Durward that fatal night, not knowing 
the meamng of his conduct, had accounted him a raging 
madman ; whoever had appreciated his motives, had ranked 
him nothing beneath a hero of romance. 

Approaching Schonwaldt on the same side from which 
he had left it, the youth met several fugitives making for the 
wood, who naturally ^ivoided him as an enemy, because he 
came in an o})posite direction from that which they had 
adopted. When he eftme nearer, he could hear, and partly 
see, men dropping from the garden-wall into the castle fosse, 
and others who seemed precipitated from the battlements 
by the assailants. Mis coinage was not staggered, even for 
an instant. I'here was not time to look for the boat, even 
had it been practicable to use it, and it was in vain to 
approach the postern of the garden, which was crowded 
with fugitives, who ever and anon, as they were thrust 
through it by the pressure behind, fell into the moat wdiich 
they had no means of crossing. 

Avoiding that point, Quentin threw himself into the 
moat, near what was called the little gate of the castle, and 
where there was a drawbridge, which was still elevated. He 
avoided with difficulty the fatal grasp of more than one 
sinking wretch, and, swimming to the drawbridge, caught 
hold of one of the chains which was hanging down, and, 
by a great exertion of strength and activity, swayed himself 
out of the water, and attained the platform from which 
the biidge was suspended. As with Iiands and knees he 
struggled to make good his footing, a lanzknecht, with his 
bloody sword in his hand, made towards him, and raised 
liis weapon for a blow, which must have been fatal. 

“ How now, fellow ! ” said Quentin, in a tone of authority 
— “ Is that the way in which you assist a comrade ? — Give 
me your hand.” 

The soldier in silence, and not without hesitation, 
reached him his arm, and helped him upon the platform, 
when, without allowing him time for reflection, the Scot 
continued in the same tone of command — *‘To the western 
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tower, if you would be rich — the Priest’s treasury is in the 
western tower.” 

These words were echoed on every hand: “To the 
western tower — the treasure is in the western tower ! ” 
And the stragglers who were within hearing of the cry, 
took, like a Jierd of raging wolves, the direction opposite to 
that which Quentin, come life, come death, was determined 
to pursue. 

Bearing himself as if he were one, not of the conquered, 
but of the victors, he made a way into the garden, and 
pushed across it, with less interruption than he could have 
expected; for the cry of “To the western tower!” had 
carried off one body of the assailants, and another was 
summoned together, by war-cry and trumpet sound, to 
assist in repelling a desperate sally, attempted by the 
dcfendeis of the Keep, who had hoped to cut their way 
out of the castle, bearing the Bishop along with them. 
Quentin, therefore, crossed the garden with an eager step 
and throbbing heart, commending himself to those heavenly 
powers which had protected him through the numberless 
perils of his life, and bold in his determination to succeed, 
or leave his life in this desperate undertaking. Ere he 
reached the garden, three men rushed on him with levelled 
lances, crying, “ Liege, Liege I ” 

Putting himself in defence, but without striking, he 
replied, “ France, France, friend to laoge ! ” 

“Vi vat France!” cried the burghers of Liege, and 
passed on. The same signal proved a talisman to avert the 
weapons of four or five of La March’s followers, whom he 
found struggling in the garden, and who set upon him, 
crying, “Sanglier!” 

In a^word, Quentin began to hope that his character 
as an emissary of King Louis, the private instigator of the 
insurgents of Liege, and the secret supporter of William de 
la March, might possibly bear him through the horrors of 
the night. 

On reaching the turret, he shuddered when he found 
the little side-door, through which Marthon and the Countess 
Hamcline had shprtly before joined him, was now blockaded 
with more than one dead body. 
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Two of them he dragged hastily aside, and was stepping 
over the third body, in order to enter the portal, when the 
supposed dead man laid hand on his cloak, and entreated 
him to stay and assist him to rise. Quentin was about to 
use rougli^r methods than struggling to rid himself of this 
untimely obstruction, when the fallen man continued to 
exclaim, am stifled here, in mine own armour! — I am 
the Syndic Pavilion of Iviegc! If you are for us, I will 
enrich you — if you are for the other side, I will protect 
you; but do not lo not leave me to die the death of 
a smothered pig ! ” 

In the midst of tills scene of blood and confusion, the 
presence of mind of Quentin suggested to him, that this 
dignitary might have the means of protecting their retreat. 
He rais('d him on his feet, and asked him if he was wounded. 

“Not wounded — at least 1 think not” — answered the 
burgher ; “ but much out of wind.” 

“ Sit down then on this stone, and recover your bicath,” 
said Quentin ; “I will return instantly.” 

“For whom are you?” said the burgher, still detaining 
him. 

“For France — for I'rancc,” answered Quentin, studying 
to get away. 

“ What ! my lively young Archer ? ” said the worthy 
Syndic. *“Nay, if it has been my fate to find a friend 
in this fearful night, I will not quit him, I promise you. 
Go where you will, I follow ; and, could I get some of the 
tight lads of our guildry together, I might be able to help 
you in turn; but they are all squandered abroad like so 
many pease. — Oh, it is a fearful night ! ” 

During this time, he was dragging himself on after 
Quentin, fVho, aware of the importance of securing the 
countenance of a person of such influence, slaclffened his 
pace to assist him, although cursing in his heart the encum- 
brance that retarded him. 

At the top of the stair wa.s an anteroom, with boxes and 
tiunks, which bore marks of having been rifled, as some 
of the contents lay on the floor. A lamp, dying in the 
chimney, shed a feeble beam on a dead or senseless man, 
who lay across the hearth, 
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bounding from Pavilion, like a greyhound from his 
keeper’s leash, and with an effort which almost overthrew 
liini, Q)ucntin sprung through a second and a third room, the 
last of wiii('h seemed to be tlie bedroom of the Ladies of 
Croye. No living moital was to be seen in either, of them. 
He called upon the Lady Isabelle’s name, at first gently, 
th(*n more loudly, and then with an accent of despairing 
('m[)hasis ; but no answ''er was returned. He wrung his 
hands, tore his hair, and stamj)ed on the earth with 
desperation. At length, a feeble gliiilmer of light, which 
shone through a crevice in the wainscoting of a dark nook 
in the bedroom, announced some recess or concealment 
behind the anas. Quentin hasted to examine it. He found 
there was indeed a concealed door, but it resisted his 
hurried efforts to open it. Heedless of the personal injury 
he might sustain, he rushed at the door with his whole force 
and weight of his body; and such was the impetus of an 
cffoit made betwixt hope and despair, that it would have 
burst much stronger fastenings. 

He thus forced his way, almost headlong, into a small 
oratory, where a female figure, which had been kneeling in 
agonizing supplication before the holy image, now sunk at 
length on the lloor, under the new terrors implied in this 
approaching tumult. He hastily raised her from the ground, 
and, joy of joys ! it was she whom he sought to save — 
the Countess Isabelle He pressed her to his bosom — 
he conjured her to awake — entreated her to be of good 
cheer — for that slui was now under the protection of one 
who had heart and hand enough to defend her against 
armies. 

“ Durward ! ” she said, as she at length collected herself, 
“is it indeed you ? — then there is some hope left. ' I thought 
all living^and mortal Liends had left me to my fate — Do not 
again abandon me ! ” 

“ Never — never ! ” said Durward. “ Whatever shall 
happen — whatever danger shall approach, may I forfeit the 
benefits purchased by yonder blessed sign, if 1 be not the 
'' 'wjc of your fate until it is again a happy one ! ” 
broken pathetic and touching, truly,” said a rough, 
’ Asthmatic voice behind — “A love affair, I see; and, 
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from my soul, I pity the tender creature, as if she were my 
own Trudehen.” 

“ You must do more than pity us,” said (^uentii'i, turning 
towards the speaker; “you must assist in protecting us, 
Meinheer.Pavillon. lie assured this lady was put under my 
especial charge by your ally the King of France ; and, if 
you aid me not to shelter her from every species of offence 
and violence, your city will lose the favour of Louis of 
Valois. Above all, she must be guarded from the hands of 
AVilliam de la Alarck®^ 

“"I'hat will be difficult,” said Pavilion, “for thc\se schelms 
of lanzkncchts arc v«ry devils at rummaging out the 
Avcnches ; but I’ll do my best — We will to the other apart- 
ment, and there I will consider — It is but a narrow stair, 
and you can keep the door with a pike, while I look from 
the window, and get together some of my brisk boys of the 
currier’s giuldry of ]dege, that are as true as the knives they 
wear in their girdles. — But first undo me these clas])s —for 
I have not worn this corselet since the battle of Saint 
Tron’ ; and I am three stone heavier .since that time, if 
there be truth in Dutch beam and scale.” 

The undoing of the iron enclosure gave great relief to 
the honest man, who, in putting it on, had more considered 
his zeal to the cause of Liege, than his capacity of bearing 
arms. It* afterwards turned out, that being, as it were, 
borne hjrward involuntarily, and hoisted over the walls by 
his comyiany as they thronged to the assault, the magistrate 
•had been cairicd here and there, as the tide of attack and 
<lcfence flowed or ebbed, without the power, latterly, of 
even uttering a Avord ; until, as the sea casts a log of drift- 
wood ashore in the first creek, he had been ultimately 
thrown dovfn in the entrance to the I.adies of Croye's apart- 
ments, where the encumbrance of his own armour, with the 
superincumbent weight of two men slain in the entrance, 
and who fell above him, might have lixed him down long 
enough, had he not been relieved by Durward. 

'I'he same warmth of temper which rendered Hermann 
Pavilion a hotheaded and intemperate zealot in politics, had 

^ F(iught l)y the iiisuigcnts of Liege against the Duke of Purgundy, 
Cluiles tl\e Ijold, wlien Count of C'hnralois, in which the people of, 
Liege were defeated with great slaughter. — Scoti. 
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the more desirable consequence of making him, in private, 
a good-tempered, kind-hearU'd man, who, if sometimes a 
little misled by vanity, was always well-meaning and benevo- 
lent. lie told Quentin to have an especial care of the poor 
yuihj:; Jniu\ and, after this unnecessary exhortation, 
began to lialloo from the window, “Liege, laege, for the 
gallant skinners’ guild of curriers ! ” 

One or two of his immediate followers collected at the 
summons, and at the peculiar whistle with which it was 
accompanied (each of the crafts having such a signal among 
themselves), and, more joining them, established a guard 
under the window from which their leader was bawling, and 
before the postern-door. 

Matters seemed now settling into some sort of tran- 
quillity. All opposition had ceased, and the leaders of the 
different classes of assailants were taking measures to 
prevent indiscriminate plunder. The great bell was tolled, 
as summons to a military council, and its iron tongue com- 
municating to Liege the triumphant possession of Schon- 
waldt by the insurgents, was answered by all the bells in that 
city; whose distant and clamorous voices seemed to cry, 
Hail to the victors ! It would have been natural, that 
Meinheer Pavilion should now have sallied from his fast- 
ness; but, either in reverent care of those whom he had 
taken under his protection, or perhaps for ihe better 
assurance of his own safety, he contented himself with 
dispatching messenger on messenger, to command his lieu- 
tenant, Peterkin Geislaer, to attend him directly. 

Peterkin came at length, to his great relief, as being the 
person upon whom, on all pressing occasions, whether 
of war, politics, or commerce. Pavilion was most accus- 
tomed to repose confidence. He was a stout, squat figure, 
with a square face, and broad black eyebrows, that an- 
nounced him to be opinionative and disputatious, — an 
advice-giving countenance, so to speak. He was endued 
with a buff jerkin, wore a broad belt and cutlass by his side, 
and carried a halberd in his hand. 

“ Peterkin, my dear lieutenant,” said his commander, 
“ this has been a glorious day — night, I should say — I trust 
thou art pleased for once ? ” ^ 

I am well enough pleased that you are so,” gaid the 
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doughty lieutenant; ‘‘though I should not have thought 
of your celebrating the victory, if you call it one, up in 
this gvirret by yourself, when you are wanted in council.” 

“ But am I wanted there ? ” said the Syndic. 

“Ay, jnarry are you, to stand up for the rights of 
Liege, that are in more danger than ever,” answered the 
Lieutenant. 

“ Pshaw, Peterkin/’ answered his principal, “ thou art 
ever such a frampold grumbler” 

“Grumbler? nott,” said Peterkin ; “wliat pleases other 
people, will always ideasc me. Only T wish we have not 
got King Stork \ instead of King Log, like the fabliau that 
the Clerk of Saint Lambert’s used to read us out of Mcister 
yEsop s book.” 

“ I cannot guess your meaning, Peterkin,” said the 
Syndic. 

“ Why then, I tell you, Master Pavilion, that this 
Boar, or Bear, is like to make his own den of Schonwaldt, 
and 'tis probable to turn out as bad a neighbour to our 
town as ever was the old Bishop, and worse. Here has he 
taken the whole concpiest in his own hand, and is only 
doubting whether he should be called Prince or Bisliop 
and it is a shame to see how they have mishandled the old 
man among them.” 

“ 1 win not permit it, Peterkin,” said Pavilion, bustling 
up ; “ I disliked the mitre, but not the head that wore it. 
We are ten to one in the field, Peterkin, and will not permit 
•these courses.” 

“Ay, ten to one in the field, but only man to man in 
the castle; besides that Nikkei Blok the butcher, and all 
the rabble of the suburbs, take part with William de la 
Marck, partly for saus and braus (for he has broached all 
the ale-tubs and wine-casks), and partly for old envy towards 
us, who are the craftsmen, and have privileges.” 

“ Peter,” said Pavilion, “ we will go presently to the city. 
I will stay no longer in Schonwaldt.” 

“ But the bridges of this castle are up, master,” .said 
Geislaer — “the gates locked, and guarded by these lanz- 

^ 'I'hat IS, a wursc ruler than we had beU)rc. 
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knechts : and, if we were to try to force our way, these 
fellows, whose every-day business is war, mighl make wild 
work of us, that only fight of a holy day.” 

‘'But why has he secured the gates?” said the alarmed 
burgher; “or what business hath he to make honest men 
prisoners ? ” 

“I cannot tell — not I,” said Peter. “Some noise there 
is about the Ladies of Croye, who have escaped during the 
storm of the Castle. That first put the Man with the 
Beard beside himself with anger, and<^ now he’s beside him- 
self with drink also.” 

The Burgomaster cast a disiftonsolate look towards 
Quentin, and seemed at a loss what to resolve upon. 
Durward, who had not lost a word of the conversation, 
which alarmed him very much, saw nevertheless that their 
only safety depended on his preserving his own presence of 
mind, and sustaining the courage of Pavilion. He struck 
boldly into the conversation, as one who had a right to have 
a voice in the deliberation.— “ I am ashamed,” he said, 
“ Meinheer Pavilion, to observe you hesitate what to do on 
this occasion. Go boldly to William de la Marck, and 
demand free leave to quit the castle, you, your lieutenant, 
your squire, and your daughter. He can have no pretence 
for keeping you prisoner.” 

“ For me and my lieutenant — that is myself And Peter ? 
— good — but who is my squire?” 

“I am, for the present,” replied the undaunted Scot. 

“You!” said the embarrassed burgess; “but are you 
not the envoy of King Louis of France?” 

“True, but my message is to the magistrates of Li^ge — 
and only in Liege will I deliver it. — Were I to acknowledge 
my quality before William de la Marck, mustH not enter 
into negotiation with him ? ay, and, it is like, be detained by 
him. You must get me secretly out of the Castle in the 
capacity of your squire.” 

“Good — my squire; — but you spoke of my daughter — my 
daughter is, I trust, safe in my house in Liege — where I wish 
her father was, with all my heart and soul.” 

“This lady,” said Durward, “will call you father while 
We are in this place.” 
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‘‘And for my wfiole life afterwards/’ said the Countess, 
throwing herself at the citizen’s feet, and clasping his knees. 
• — “ Never shall the day pass in which I will not honour 
you, love you, and pray for you as a daughter for a father, 
if you will but aid me in this fearful strait — O, be not hard- 
hearted ! tTiink your own daughter may kneel to a stranger, 
to ask him for life and honour — think of this, and give me 
the protection you would wish her to receive ! ” 

“In troth,” said the good citizen, much moved with her 
pathetic appeal — “I think, Peter, that this pretty maiden 
hath a touch of our Triidchen’s sweet look, — I thought so 
from the first; and thfg this brisk youth here, who is so 
ready with his advice, is somewhat like Trudchen’s bachelor 
— I wager a groat, Peter, that this is a true-love matter, and 
it is a sin not to further it.” 

“ It were shame and sin both,” said Peter, a good- 
natured Fleming, notwithstanding all his self-conceit; and 
as he spoke, he wiped his eyes with the sleeve of his jerkin. 

“She shall be my daughter, then,” said Pavilion, “well 
wrapped up in her black silk veil; and if there are not 
enough of true-hearted skinners to protect her, being the 
daughter of their Syndic, it were pity they should ever tug 
leather more. — But hark ye, — questions must be answered 
— llow if I am asked what should my daughter make here 
at such an*onslaught?” 

“ What should half the women in Liege make here when 
they followed us to the Castle?” said Peter; “ they had no 
other reason, sure, but that it was just the place in the 
world that they should not have come to. — Our yung frau 
'Frudehen has come a little farther than the rest — that 
is all.” 

“Admirably spoken,” said Quentin; “only be bold, 
and take this gentleman’s good counsel, noble Meinheer 
Pavilion, and, at no trouble to yourself, you will do the 
most worthy action since the days of Charlemagne. — Here, 
sweet lady, wrap yourself close in this veil” (for many 
urticl(5s of female apparel lay scattered about the apart- 
ment), — “be but confident, and a few minutes will place 
you in freedom and safety. — Noble sir,” he added, address- 
ing Pavilion, “ set forward.” 


21 — 2 
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“ Hold — hold — hold a minute/* said Pavilion, “my 
mind misgives me! — 'Phis l)e la Marck is a fury; a 
perfect boar in his nature as in his name; what if the 
young lady lie one of those of Croye? — and what if he 
discover lier, and be addicted to wrath?** 

“And if 1 were one of those unfortunate women,” said 
Isabelle, again attempting to throw herself at liis teet, 
“could you for that leject me in this moment of despair? 
Oh, that I had been indeed your daughter, or the daughter 
ot the poorest buigher 1 ** • 

“Not so poor — not so poor neither, young lady — we 
pay cas we go,” said the citizen, cv 

“ Forgive me, noble sir,** — again began the unfortunate 
maiden. 

“Not noble, nor sir neither,** said the Syndic; “a plain 
burgher of Liege, that pays bills of exchange in ready 
guilders. — Put that is nothing to the purpose. — Well, say 
you /fe a countess, I will protect you nevertheless.** 

“You are bound to protect her, were she a duchess,’* 
said Peter, “having once passed your word.” 

“Right, Peter, veiy right,” said the Syndic; “it is our 
old l.ow Dutch fashion, e/n wort^ ein ma?d\ and now let us 
to this gear. — We must take leave of this William de la 
Marck ; and yet I know not, my mind misgives me when 
1 think of him; and were it a ceremony which could be 
waived, I have no stomach to go through it.** 

“ Were you not better, since you have a force together, 
make for the gate and force the guard ? ** said Quentin. 

But with united voice, Pavilion and his adviser exclaimed 
against the propriety of such an attack upon their ally’s 
soldiers, with some hints concerning its rashness, which 
satisfied Quentin that it was not a risk to he hazarded 
with such associates. They resolved, therefore, to repair 
boldly to the great hall of the castle, where, as they under- 
stood, the Wild Boar of Ardennes held his feast, and 
demand free egress for the Syndic of Liege and his 
company, a request too reasonable, as it seemed, to be 
denied. Still the good Burgomaster groaned when he 

^ A (Termdii phrase (literally, “one word, one man applied to an 
assurance given by a man whose woid is as good as his bond. 
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looked on his companions, and exclaimed to his faithful 
Peter, — Sec what it is to have too bold and too tender 
a heart ! Alas ! Perldri, how much have courage and 
lui inanity cost me! and how much may I yet have to pay 
for my virtjiies, before Heaven makes us free of this damned 
Castle of Schonwaldt ! 

As they crossed the courts, still strewed with the dying 
and dead, Quentin, while he supported Isabelle through the 
scene of horrors, whispered to her courage and comfort, 
and reminded her thitt her safety depended entirely on her 
firmness and presence of mind. 

“ Not on mine — notion mine,” she said, “ but on yours 
— on yours only. — O, if I but escape this fearful night, 
never shall I forget him who saved me ! One favour 
more only, !:it me implore at your hand, and I conjure 
you to grant it, by your mother’s fame and your father’s 
honour ! ” 

“ What is it you can ask that T could refuse ? ” said 
Quentin, in a whisper. 

“Plunge your dagger in my heart,” said she, “rather 
than leave me captive in the hands of these monsters.” 

Quentin’s only answer was a pressure of the young 
Countess’s hand, which seemed as if, but for terror, it 
would have returned the caress. And, leaning on her 
youthful p*rotector, she entered the fearful hall, preceded 
by Pavilion and his Lieutenant, and followed by a dozen 
of the Kurschenschaft, or skinner’s trade, who attended, as 
li guard of honour, on the Syndic. 

As they approached the hall, the yells of acclamation, 
and bursts of wild laughter, which proceeded from it, 
Seemed rather to announce the revel of festive demons, 
rejoicing aftt^r some accomplished triumph over the human 
race, than of mortal beings, who had succeeded in a bold 
design. An emphatic tone of mind, which despair alone 
could have inspired, supported the assumed courage of the 
Countess Isabelle ; undaunted spirits, which rose with the 
iMremity, maintained that of Diirvvard ; while Pavilion and 
his lieutenant made a virtue of necessity, and faced their 
fate like bears bound to a stake, which must necessarily 
stand the dangers of the course 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


THE RKVF.r.LERS. 

♦ 

Catffi. W]]cre’«: Dick, the butcher of A'5hforJ? 

Here, sii. 

Cadt: They fell before tliee like sheep and oxen; and thou be- 
havedst ihyscll as if thou liadst been in thine own slaut^hter-house. 

Second Part of King JJciny VI. 

'rittcRi*: could hardly exist a more strange and horrible 
change than had taken ])lace in the castle-hall of Schonwaldt 
since Quentin had partaken of the noontide meal there; 
and it was indeed one which painted, in the extremity 
of their dreadful features, the miseries of war — more 
especially when waged by those most relentless of all 
agents, the mercenary soldiers of a barbarous age — men 
who, by habit and profession, had become iamiiiarized 
with all that was cruel and bloody in the art of war, while 
they were devoid alike of patriotism and of the romantic 
s])irit of chivalry. 

Instead of the orderly, decent, and somewhat formal 
meal, at which civil and ecclesiastical officers had, a few 
hours before, sat nu'ngled in the same a[)artinent, where a 
light jest could only be uttered in a whisper, ’and where, 
even amid superfluity of feasting and of wine, there reigned 
a decorum which almost amounted to hypocrisy, there was 
now such a scene of wild and roaring debauchery, as Satan 
lumself, had he taken the chair as founder of the feast, could 
scarcely have improved. 

At the head of the table sat, in the Bishop’s throne and 
state, which had been hastily brought thither from his great 
cxmucil-chamlxti, the redoubted Boar of Ardennes liimself, 
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well deserving that dreaded name, in which he nffected 
to delight, an(l which he did as much as he could think of 
to deserve. His head was unhclmetcd, but he won; the 
rest of his ponderous and bright armour, which indeed 
he rarely Jaid aside. Over his shoulders hung a strong 
surcoat, made of the dressed skin of a huge wild-boar, the 
hoofs being of solid silver, and the tusks of the same. I'he 
skin of the head was so arranged, that, drawn over the 
casque, when the Baron was armed, or over his bare head, 
in the fashion of a •hood, as he often affected when the 
helmet was laid aside, and as he now wore it, the effect was 
that of a grinning, ghasiiy monster ; and yet the countenance 
which it overshadowed scarce required such horrors to 
improve those which were natural to its ordinary ex- 
pression. 

The upper part of De la March’s face, as Nature had 
formed it, almost gave the lie to his character; for though 
his hair, when uncovered, resembled the rude and wild 
bristles of the hood he had drawn over it, yet an open, 
high, and manly forehead, broad ruddy cheeks, large, 
sparkling, light-coloured eyes, and a nose hooked like the 
beak of the eagle, promised something valiant and generous. 
But the effect of these more favourable traits was entirely 
overpowered by his habits of violence and insolence, which, 
joined to ’debauchery and intemperance, had stamped upon 
the features a charact(;r inconsistent with the rough gj^JJantry 
which they would otherwise have exhibited. The former 
* had, from habitual indulgence, swoln the muscles of the 
cheeks, and those around the eyes, in particular the latter ; 
evil practices and habits had dimmed the eyes themselves, 
reddened the part of them that should have been white, 
and given fhe whole face a hideous likeness of the monster 
which it was the terrible Baron’s pleasure to resemble. 
But from an odd sort of contradiction, De la Marck, while 
he assumed in other respects the appearance of the Wild 
Boiy*, and even seemed pleased with the name, yet en- 
deavoured, by the length and growth of his beard, to 
conceal the circumstance that had originally procured him 
that denomination. This was an unusual thickness and 
projection of the mouth and upper jaw, which, with the huge 
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side gave that resemblance to the bestial 

eroalion, which, joined to the delight that l)e la Marck had 
in haunting the forest so called, originally procured for him 
the name ol the boat of Ardennes. 'Fhe beard, broad, 
grisly, and unf'ombed, neither concealed the natural horrors 
oi' th(^ countenance, nor dignified its brutal expression. 

d'he soldiers and officers sat around the table, intermixed 
with the men of Tacge, some of them of the very lowest 
descaiption ; among whom Nikkei Blok the butcher, placed 
near De la Marck himself, was distinguished by his tucked- 
u]) sleev('s, which displayed arms smeared to the elbows 
with blood, as was the cleaver which f’ay on the table before 
him. d'ht' s(ddiers wore, most of them, their beards long 
and grisly, in imitation of their leader; had their hair 
jilaited and turned uiiwards, in the manner that might best 
improve the natiual ferocity of their ajipearance; and in- 
toxicated, as many of them seemed to he, partly with the 
sense of triumph, and partly with the long libations of wine 
which they had been quaffing, jirescnted a spectacle at once 
hideous and disgusting. I'he language which they held, and 
the songs which they sung, without even pretending to pay 
each other the compliment of listening, were so full of 
licenct' and blas[)hemy, that Quentin blessed (lod that the 
extieiiiity of the noise prevented them from being intel- 
ligible to bis companion. 

It^nly remains to say, of the belter class of burghers 
who were asscjciatod with William de la March’s soldiers in 
this fearful revel, that the wan faces and anxious mien of 
the greater part, showed that they either disliked their enter- 
tainment, or feared their comj)anions; while some of lower 
(‘ducation, or a nature more brutal, saw only in the excesses 
of the soldier a gallant bearing, which they woultl willingly 
imitate, and the lone of which they endeavoured to catch 
so far as was possible, and stimulated themselves to the task, 
by swallo\Ning immense draughts of wine and Schwarzbier 
— indulging a vice which at all times was too common in 
the Low C'ountries. 

d'he preparations for the feast had been as disorderly as 
the quality ot the company. 'Tlie whole of the Bishop’s 
plate — nay, even that belonging to the service of the Church, 
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for the Boar of Ardennes regarded not the iiiipiitation of 
sacrilege — was mingled with black-jacks, or huge tankards 
made of leather, and drinking-horns of tlie most ordinary 
description. 

One <;ircii instance of horror remains to be added and 
accounted for j and \vc willingly leave the re st of the scene 
to the imagination of the reader. Amidst the wild licence 
assumed by the soldieis of De la Marck, one who was 
excluded from the table (a lan/knecht, remarkable for his 
courage and for hisidaring behaviour during the storm of 
the evening), had impudently snatched up a liirge silver 
goblet, and carried it declaring it should atone for his 
loss of the share of the feast, d’he leader laughed till his 
sides shook at a jest so congenial to the character of the 
company; bat when another, less renowned, it would seem, 
for audacity in battle, ventured on using the same freedom, 
De la Marck instantly put a check to a jocular practice, 
which would soon have cleared his table of all the more 
valuable decorations. — “ Ilo 1 by the spirit of the thunder ! 
he exclaimed, “those who dare not be men when they face 
the enemy, must not pretend to be thieves among their 
friends. What ! thou frontless dastard, thou-- thou who 
didst wait for opened gate and lowered bridge, when 
Conrade Horst forced his way over moat and wall, must 
thou be rhalapcrt?- -Knit him up to the stanchions of the 
hall-window! — He shall beat time with his feet, while we 
drink a cup to his safe passage to the devil.” 

The doom was scarce sooner pronounced than accom- 
plished ; and in a moment the wretch wrestled out his last 
iigonies, suspended from the iron bars. Hi.s body still hung 
there when Quentin and the others entered the hall, and 
inteicepting the pale moonbeam, threw on the castle-floor 
an uncertain shadow, which dubiously, yet ftiarfully, in- 
timated the nature of the substance that produced it. 

When the Syndic Pavilion was announced from mouth 
to rQouth ill this tumultuous meeting, he endeavoured to 
assume, in right of his authority and influence, an air of 
im[iortance and equality, which a glance at the fearful 
object at the window, and at the wild scene around him, 
ieiuleied it very difficult for him to sustain, iiolwithstanding 
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the exhortations of Peter, who whispered in his ear, with 
some ))ertiirl)ation, “Up hcait, master, or we are but gone 
men » ” 

The Syndic mnintained his dignity, however, as well as 
\\r eeiild, in a shoit address, in which he co m pi im tinted the 
cotnpany ut^on the great victory gained by the soldiers of 
De la Marck ami the good citizens of faegc. 

“Ay,” answcied De la Marck, sarcastically, “we have 
brought down the game at last, quoth my lady^s brach to 
the wolf-hound. Put ho f Sir Burgorrtister, you come like 
Mars, with Beauty by your side. Who is this fair one? — 
Unveil, unveil —no woman calls her beauty her own to- 
night.” 

“It is my daughter, noble leader,” answered Pavilion; 
“and I am to ])ray your forgiveness for her wearing a veil. 
Slie has a vow for that effect to the Three Blessed Kings.” 

“ I will absolve her of it presently,” said De la Marck; 
“for licre, with one stroke of a cleaver, will I consecrate 
myself Bisho]) of Taegc; and 1 trust one living bishop is'' 
worth tliree dead kings.” 

There was a shuddering and murmur among the guests ; 
for the community of Liege, and even some of the rude 
soldiers, reverenced the Kings of Cologne, as they were 
commonly called, though they respected nothing else. 

“ Nay, T mean no treason against their defunct majesties,” 
said De la Marck; “only bishop I am determined to be. 
A prince both secular and ecclesiastical, having power to 
bind and loose, will best suit a band of reprobates such as 
you, to whom no one else would give absolution. — But come 
hither, noble Burgomaster —sit beside me, when you shall 
see me make a vacancy for my own preferment. — Bring in 
our predecessor in the holy seat.” *' 

A bustle took place in the hall, while Pavilion, excusing 
himself from the pi offered seat of honour, placed himself 
near the bottom of the table, his followers keeping close 
behind him, not unlike a flock of sheep which, whe;n a 
stranger dog is in presence, may be sometimes seen to 
assemble in the rear of an old belwether, who is, from office 
and authority, judged by them to have rather more courage 
than themseUcs. Neai the spot sat a very hanrlsome lad, a 
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natural son, as was said, of the ferocious De la Marck, and 
towards whom he sometimes showed affection, and even 
tenderness. 'I'he moi-her of the boy, a beautiful concubine, 
h;u] peiished by a blow dealt her by the ferocious leader in 
a fit of ^drunkenness or jealousy; and her fate had caused 
her tyrant as much remorse as he was capable of feeling. 
His attachment to the surviving orphan might be partly 
owing to these circumstances. Quentin, who had learned 
this point of the leader’s character from the old priest, 
planted himself as ^lose as he could to the youth in ques- 
tion ; determined to make him, in some way or other, either 
a hostage or a prote(»tor, should other means of safety fail 
them. 

While all stood in a kind of suspense, waiting the event 
of tlie ordets which the tyrant had issued, one of Pavilion’s 
followers whispered Peter, ‘‘Did not our master call that 
wench his daughter? — ^Why, it cannot be our 'Frudehen. 
This strapping lass is taller by two inches ; and there is a 
black lock of hair peeps forth yonder from under her veil. 
By Saint Michael of the Market-place, you might as well 
call a black bullock’s hide a white heifer’s!” 

“ Hush ! hush ! ” said Peter, with some presence of mind 
— “ What if our master hath a mind to steal a jiicce of doe- 
venison out of the Bishop’s park here without our good 
dame’s iJnowledge ? And is it for thee or me to be a spy on 
him ? ” 

“That will not I, brother,” answered the other, “ though 
I would not have thought of his turning deer-stealer at his 
yeans. Sapperment — what a shy fairy it is ! See how she 
crouches down on yonder seat, behind folk’s back.s, to 
escape the gaze of the Marchers. — But hold, hold; what 
are they a*^Jout to do with the poor old Bishop ? ” 

As he spoke, the Bishop of Liege, Louis of Bourbon, 
was dragged into the hall of his own palace by the brutal 
soldiery. The dishevelled state of his hair, beard, and attire 
bo5c witness to the ill treatment he had already received; 
and some of his sacerdotal robes, hastily flung over him, 
appli ed to liave been put on in scorn and ridicule of his 
quality and character. By good fortune, as Quentin was 
compelled to think it, the Countess Isabelle, whose feelings 
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III seeing her })rotector in such an extremity miglit have 
betrayed her own secret and compromised her safety, was so 
situaU'd as lUMlher to hear nor see what was about to lake 
pliu^e; and Dm ward si^duloiisly interposed his own ])erson 
Ix'fore her, so as to keei) her from observing alike, and from 
ol)S(M*vation. 

'rhe scene which followed was short and fearful. When 
tl\c unhap[)y Prelate was brought before the footstool of 
the savage leader, although in former life only remarkable 
for his easy and good-natured temper, he showed in this 
extremity a sense of his dignity and noble blood, well 
bei'oming the high race from which he was descended, 
llis look was composed and undismayed ; his gesture, when 
the rude hands which dragged him forward were unloosed, 
was noble, and at the same time resigned, somewhat be- 
tween the bearing of a feudal noble and of a Christian 
martyr; and so much was even De la Marck himself stag- 
gered by the firm demeanour of his prisoner, and recollection 
of the early benefits he had received from him, that he 
seemed irresolute, cast down his eyes, and it was not until 
he had emptied a large goblet of wine, that, resuming his 
haughty insolence of look and manner, he thus addressed his 
unfortunate captive : — “ Louis of Bourbon/’ said the trucu- 
lent soldier, drawing hard his breath, clenching his hands, 
Slotting his teeth, and using the other mechanical actions to 
rouse up and sustain his native ferocity of temper — “ I 
sought your friendship, and you rejected mine. What would 
you now give that it had been otherwise? — Nikkei, be 
ready.” 

d’hc butcher rose, seized his weapon, and stealing round 
behind De la March’s chair, stood with it uplifted in his 
bare and sinewy arms. * 

“ Look at that man, I^ouis of Bourbon,” said De la 
Marck again — “ What terms wilt thou now offer, to escape 
this dangerous hour?” 

The Bisho]) cast a melancholy but unshaken look upon 
the grisly satellite, who seemed prepared to execute the will 
of the tyrant, and then he said with firmness, “ Hear^me, 
William De la Marck; and good men all, if there be any 
hem who deserve that name, hear the only terms I can ofier 
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to this ruffian. — \Villiam de la Marck, thou hast stirred up 
to sedition an imperial city — hast assaulted and taken the 
palace of a Prince of the Holy German Empire — slain his 
people — plundered his goods — maltreated his person ; for 
this thoijart liable to the Ban of the Empire— hast deserved 
to be declared outlawed and fugitive, landless and rightless. 
Thou hast done more than all this- More than mere human 
laws hast thou broken — more than mere human vengeance 
hast thou deserved. Thou hast broken into the sanctuary 
of the Lord — laid# violent hands upon a Palher of the 
Chuich — defiled the house of God with blood and rapine, 
like a sacrilegious rcjiber’^ 

“Hast thou yet done?^’ .said De la Marck, fiercely 
interrupting him, and stamping with his foot. 

“No,” answered the Prelate, “for I have not yet told 
thee the terms which you demanded to hear from me.” 

“Go on,” said De la Marck; “and let the tcTins please 
me better than the preface, or woe to thy grey head ! ” 
And flinging himself back in his seat, he grinded his teeth 
till the foam flew from his lip.s, as from the tusks of the 
savage animal whose name and spoils he wore. 

“Such are tfiy crimes,” resumed the Bishop, with calm 
determination ; “ now hear the terms, which, as a mercitiil 
Prince and a Christian Prelate, .setting aside all [lersonal 
offence, forgiving each peculiar injury, I condescend to offer. 
Eling down thy leading-staff —renounce thy command — 
unbind thy prisoners — restore thy spoil — distribute what 
else thou hast of goods, to relieve those whom thou hast 
made orphans and widows — array thyself in sackcloth and 
ashes — take a palmer’s staff in thy hand, and go barefooted 
on pilgrimage to Rome, and wc will ourselves be intercessors 
for thee \?ith the Imperial Chamber at Ratisbon for thy life, 
with our Holy father the Pope for thy miserable soul.” 

While Louis of Bourbon proposed these terms, in a tone 
as decided as if he still occupied his episcopal throne, and 
as^if the usurper kneeled a suppliant at his feet, the tyrant 
slowly raised himself in his chair, the amazement with which 
he was at first filled giving way gradually to rage, until, as 
theTlisho]) ceased, he looked to Nikkei Blok, and raised his 
finger, without speaking a word. The ruffian struck, as il 
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he had been doing his office in the common shambles, and 
the nuirdercd Bisliop sunk, without a groan, at the foot of 
his own episcopal throne’. The Liegcois, who were not 
prepared for so horrible a catastrophe, and who had ex- 
pected to hear tlie conference end in some terms oj accom- 
modation, started up unanimously, with cries of execration, 
mingled with shouts of vengeance. 

Jfiit William de la Marck, raising his tremendous voice 
above the timiult, and shaking his clenched hand and ex- 
tended arm, shouted aloud, “How now, re porkers of Liege! 
ye wallowers in the mud of the Maes I — do ye dare to mate 
youi selves with the Wild Boar of yVrdi^nnes ? -Uj), ye Boar’s 
brood I ” (an expression by which he himself, and others, 
often designated his soldiers), “let these Flemish hogs see 
your tusks ! ” 

Every one of his followers started up at the command, 
and, mingled as they were among their late allies, prepared 
too for such a surprisal, each had, in an instant, his next 
neighbour by the collar, while his right hand brandished a 
broad dagger, that glimmered against lamplight and moon- 
shine. Every arm was uplifted, but no one struck j for the 
victims were too much surprised for resistance, and it was 
piobably the object of De la Marck only to impose terror on 
his civic confederates. 

But the courage of Quentin Durward, prompt and alert 
in resolution beyond his years, and stimulated at the 
moment by all that could add energy to his natural shrewd- 
ness and resolution, gave a new turn to the scene. Imi- 
tating the action of the follo^Ye^s of De la Marck, he sprung 
on Call Eberson, the son of their leader, and mastering him 
with ease, held his dirk at the boy’s throat, while he 
exclaimed, “Is that your game? then here I« play my 
part.” 

“ Hold ! hold ! ” exclaimed Dc la Marck, “it is a jest — 
a jest— Think you I would injure hiy good friends and 
allies of the city of Liege? — Soldiers, unloose your holds; 
sit down; take away the carrion” (giving the Bishdp’s 
corpse a thrust with his foot) “ which hath caused tliis strife 


^ Sec Auilior’s notes at end of text : — Note IX. 
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among friends, add let *us drown unkindness in a fresh 
carouse.” 

All unloosed their holds, and the citizens and soldiers 
stood gazing on each other, as if they scarce knew whether 
they were friends or foes. Quentin Durward took advantage 
of the infiment. 

“Hear me,’’ he said, “William de la Marck, and you, 
burghers and citizens of Liege ; — and do you, young sir, 
stand still” (for the boy Carl was attempting to escape from 
his gripe); “no hayn shall befall you, unless another of 
these sharp jests shall pass round.” 

“Who art thou, in the liend’s name,” said the astonished 
De la Marck, “who art come to hold terms and take hostages 
from us in our own lair — from us, who exact pledges from 
others, but yield them to no one?” 

“ I am a servant of King IvOiiis of France,” said Quentin, 
boldly; “an Archer of his Scottish (jiiard, as my language 
and dress may partly tell you. 1 am here to behold and to 
report your proceedings ; and I see with wf)nder, that thtiy 
arc those of heathens, rather than Christians — of madmen, 
rather than men possessed of reason, ’^bhe hosts of Charles 
of Burgundy will be instantly in motion against you all ; 
and if you wish assistance from France, you must conduct 
yourselves in a different manner. — For you, men of Liege, 
I advise your instant return to your own city ; and if there 
is any obstruction offered to your departure, I denounce 
those by whom it is so offered, foes to my master, his most 
► gracious Majesty of France.” 

“France and Taege ! France and Liege!” cried the 
followers of Ikivillon, and several other citizens, whose 
courage began to rise at the bold language held by Quentin. 

“ France and Lidge, and long live the gallant Archer 1 
We will live and die with him ! ” 

William de la March’s eyes sparkled, and he grasj^ed his 
dagger as if about to launch it at the heart of the audacious 
s))eaker; but glancing his eye around, he read something in 
tl)^‘*looks of his soldiers, wdiich even he was obliged to 
resi^ect. Many of them w^ere Frenchmen, and all of them 
knew the private support which William had received, both 
in men and in money, from that kingdom ; nay, songQ of 
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them were rather startled at the violent and sacrilegious 
action which had been just committed. I’he name of 
Cliarles of Burgundy, a person likely to resent to the 
utmost the deeds of that night, had an alarming sound, and 
the extreme impolicy of at once ciuarrelling with the Liegeois 
and provoking the Monarch of France, made an* appalling 
impression on their minds, confused as their intellects were. 
l)e la Marck, in short, saw he would not be supported, 
even by his own hand, in any farther act of immediate 
violence, and, lelaxing the tenors o^' his brow and eye, 
declared that “he had not the least design against his 
good frieneJs of Liege, all of whom yerc a., liberty to depart 
Irom Schonw.ildt at their pleasure ; although he had hoped 
they would revel one night with him, at least, in honour of 
their victory.” lie added, with more calmness than he 
commonly used, that “he would be ready to enter into 
ncgolialion concerning the partition of spoil, and the arrange- 
ment of measures for their mutual defence, cither the next 
day, or as soon after as they would. Meantime, he trusted 
that the Scottish gentleman would honour his feast by re- 
maining all night at Sclionwaldt.” 

The young Scot returned his thanks, but said, his motions 
must be deteunined by those of Pavilion, to whom lie was 
directed particularly to attach himself ; but that, unques- 
tionably, he would attend him on his next return to the 
(quarters of the valiant William de la Marck. 

“ If you depend on my motions,” said Pavilion, hastily 
and aloud, “ you are likely to quit Schonwalclt without an 
instant’s delay; and, if you do not come back to Schonwaldt, 
save in my company, you are not likely to see it again in a 
hurry.' 

I’his last part of the sentence the honest citizen muttered 
to himself, afraid of the consequences of giving audible vent 
to feelings which, nevertheless, he was unable altogether to 
suppress. 

“ Keep close about me, my brisk Kurschner lads,” he 
said to his body-guard, “and we will get as fast as wd can 
out of this den of thieves.” 

Most of the better classes of the Liegeois seemed to 
entertain similar opinions with the Syndic, and there had 
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been scarce so much joy amongst them at the obtaining 
possession of Schonvvaldt, as now seemed to arise from the 
prospect of getting sale out of it They were suffered to 
leave the castle without opposition of any kind ; and glad 
was Quentin when he turned his back on those formidable 
walls. 

For the first time since they had entered that dreadful 
hall, Quentin venturc'd to ask the young Countess how she 
did. 

“Well, well,” sIt^ answered, in feverish haste, “ex- 
cellently well — do not stop to ask a question ; let us not lose 
an instant in words — L^t us fly — let us fly ! ” 

She endeavoured to mend her pace as she spoke ; but 
with so little success, that she must have fallen from ex- 
haustion, had not Durvvard supported her. With the 
tenderness of a mother, when she conveys her infant out of 
danger, the young Scot raised his precious charge in his 
arms ; and, while she encircled his neck with one arm, lost 
to every other thought save the desire of escaping, he would 
hot have wished one of the risks of the night unencountered, 
since such had been the conclusion. 

The honest Burgomaster was, in his turn, supported 
and dragged forward by liis faithful counsellor Peter, and 
another of his clerks ; and thus, in breathless haste, they 
reached the banks of the river, encountering many strolling 
bands of citizens, who were eager to know the event of the 
siege, and the truth of certain rumours already afloat, that 
"the conquerors had quarrelled among themselves. 

Evading their curiosity as they best could, the exertions 
of Peter and some of his companions at length procured a 
boat for the use of the company, and with it an opportunity 
of enjoy ing^sorne repose, equally welcome to Isabelle, who 
continued to lie almost motionless in the arms of her 
preserver, and to the worthy Burgomaster, who, after deliver- 
ing a broken string of thanks to Durward, whose mind was 
at the time too much occupied to answer him, began a long 
hagangue, which he addressed to Peter, upon his own courage 
and benevolence, and the dangers to which these virtues had 
exposed him, on this and other occasions. 

“ Peter, Peter, he said, resuming the complaint of the 
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puredin^ cvi'nin^j;, “if I had not had ca*hold heart, 1 would 
never have stood out against paying the hurgheis-twentieths, 
when e\cry other living soul was willing to pay the same. — 
Ay, and theii a h^ss stout heart had not seduced me 
into that oliua battle of Saint 'I’ron, where a Hainault 
man-at arms thrust me into a muddy ditch with his lance, 
whic h neither heart nor hand that I had could help me out 
uf, till the battle was over -Ay, and then, Peter, this very 
night my courage seduced me, moreover, into too strait a 
corslet, which would have been the , death of me, but for 
the aid of this gallant young gentleman, whose trade is 
ligliling, whereof 1 wish him hearlily^joy. And then for my 
teruleincss of heart, Peter, it has made a poor man of me — 
that is, it would have made a poor man of me, if I had not 
been tolerably well to puss in this wicked world; — and 
Heaven knows what trouble it is like to bring on me yet, 
with ladies, ('ountesses, and keeping of secrets, whicli, for 
aught I know', may cost me half my fortune, and my neck 

into the bargain 

(Jiuaitin could remain no longer silent, but assured him, 
that whatever dangcu* or clamagc he should incur on the 
l)arl of the }’oiing lady now under his proleelion, should be 
thanldully acknowledged, and, as far as was possible, repaid. 

“ I thank you, young Master Scjuire Archer, I thank 
you,’’ answered the citizen of Liege ; ‘‘ but who ^'as it told 
you that I desired any repayment at your hand for dc)ing 
the duty (;f an honest man? I only regretted that it might 
cost me so and so ; and I hope I may have leave to say so 
much to my lieutenant, without either grudging my loss or 
my peril.” 

Quentin accordinglv concluded that his present friend 
was one of the numerous class of benefactors to ‘others, who 
take out their reward in grumbling, without m craning more 
than, by showing their grievances, to exalt a little the idea 
of the valuable service by which they have incurred them, 
and therefore prudently remained silent, and suffered the 
Syndic to maunder on to his lieutenant concerning the risk 
and the loss he had encountered by his zeal for the public 
good, and his disinterc.sted services to individuals, until they 
reached his own l\abitation. 
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The truth vvas,*that the honest citizen felt that he had 
lost a little conscitiience, by sulfen’ng the young stranger to 
take the lead at the crisis which had occurred at the castle- 
hall of Schonwuldt ; and, Iiowever delighted with the ('ffcct 
of Durwiyd’s interference at the moment, it seemed to him, 
on reflection, that he had sustained a diminution of im- 
portance, for which he endeavoured to obtain compensation, 
by exaggerating’ the claims which he had upon the gratitude 
of Jiis country in general, his friends in particular, and more 
especially still, on th» Countess of Croye, and her youthful 
protector. 

But when the boat ^topped at the bottom of his garden, 
and he had got himself assisted on shore by Peter, it seemed 
as if the touch of his own thresliold had at once dissipated 
those feelings, of wounded self-opinion and jealousy, and 
converted the discontented and obscured demagogue into 
the honest, kind, hospitable, and friendly host. He called 
loudly for 'rnidcluMi, who presently appeared ; for fear and 
anxiety would permit few within the walls of Liege to sleep 
dining that eventful night. She was charged to pay the 
utmost attention to the care of the beautiful and half-fainting 
stranger ; and, admiring her personal charms, while she 
pitied her distress, Gertrude discharged the hospitable duty 
with the zeal and affection of a sister. 

Late as it now w^as, and fatigued as the Syndic appeared, 
Quentin, on his side, had difficulty to escape a flask of 
choice and costly wine, as old as the battle of Azincour ; 
"and must have submitted to take his share, however un- 
willing, but for the appearance of the mother of the family, 
whom Pavilion’s loud summons for the keys of the cellar 
brought forth from her bedroom. She was a jolly little 
roundaboutVoman, who had been pretty in her time, but 
whose principal characteristics for several years had been a 
red and sharp nose, a shrill voice, and a determination that 
the Syndic, in consideration of the authority which he 
exer(jised when abroad, should remain under the rule of due 
discipline at home. 

So soon as she understood the nature of the debate 
between her husband and his guest, she declared roundly, 
that the former, instead of having occasion for more wine, 
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hiirl got too much already; and, far from using, in furtherance 
of his request, any of the huge bunch of keys which hung 
by a silver chain at her waist, she turned her back 6n him 
without ceremony, and ushered Quentin to the neat and 
pleasant apartment in which he was to spend the nigl]it, 
amid such appliances to rest and comfort as probably he 
had till that moment been entirely a stranger to; so much 
did the wealthy Flemings excel, not merely the poor and 
rude Scots, but the French themselves, in all the con- , 
vcniences of domestic life 
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THE FLIGHT. 

• 

Now hid me run, 

And I will strive with Ihin^^s impossilde, 

Yea, ^et the better of them. 

Set on your foot; 

. And, with a heart new fired, I follow you, 

To do I know not what. 

Julius Ctrsar, 

'In spite of a mixture of joy and fear, doubt, anxiety, and 
other agitating passions, the exhausting fatigues of the pre- 
::ceding day were powerful enough to throw the young Scot 
into a deep and profound repose, which lasted until late on 
;the day fallowing ; when his worthy host entered the apart- 
ment, with looks of care on his brow. 

He seated himself by his guest’s bedside, and began a 
long and complicated discourse upon the domestic duties 
of a married life, and especially upon the awful power and 
right supremacy which it became married men to sustain in 
all differences of opinion with their wives. Quentin listened 
with some* anxiety. He knew that husbands, like other 
belligerent powers, were sometimes disposed to sing Te 
Dcum^ rather to conceal a defeat than to celebrate a victory ; 
and he hastened to probe the matter more closely, “ by 
lioping their arrival had been attended with no inconvenience 
to tRe good lady of the household.” 

“Inconvenience! — no,” answered the Burgomaster — 
“ No woman can be less taken iina\v'ares than Mother 
Mabel — always happy to see her friends — always a clean 
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lodging and a liandsome meal ready for them, with God’s 
blessing on bed and board — No woman on earth so hospi- 
table — only ’tis pity her temper is something particular.” 

“Our residence here is disagreeable to her, in short?” 
said the Scot, starting out of bed, and beginning, to dress 
himself hastily. “Were I but sure the Lady Isabelle were 
fit for travel after the horrors of the last night, we would not 
increase the offence by remaining here an instant longer.” 

“Nay,” said J^avilloii, “that is just what the young lady 
herself said to Mother Mabel ; and tru^y I wish you saw the 
colour that came to her face as she said it -a milkmaid that 
has skated five miles to market agi»nst the frost-wind is a 
lily compared to it— I do not wonder Mother Mabel may 
be a little jealous, poor dear soul.” 

“Has the Lady Isabelle then left her apartment?” said 
the youth, continuing his toilette operations with more 
dispatch than before. 

“ Ves,” replied Pavilion ; “and she expects your approach ' 
with much impatience, to determine which way you shall go 
-since you arc both determined on going. — Hut I trust you 
will tarry breakfast?” 

“ Why did you not tell me this sooner?” said Durward, 
impatiently. 

“Softly — softly,” said the Syndic; “I have told it you 
too soon, I think, if it puts you into such a has*ty fluster. 
Now I have some more matter for your ear, if I saw you 
had some patience to listen to me.” 

“Speak it, worthy sir, as soon and as fast as you can- - ’ 
1 listen devoutly.” 

“ Well, then,” resumed the J3urgomaster, “ I have but 
one word to say, and that is, that 'rrudehen, who is as sorry 
to part with yonder pretty lady as if she had* been some 
sister of hers, wants you to take some other disguise ; for 
there is word in the town that the Ivadies of Croye travel 
the country in pilgrim’s dresses, attended by a French life- 
guardsman of the Scottish Archers ; and it is said oi^e of 
them was brought into Schonwaldt last night by a Hohernian 
after we had left it ; and it was said still farther, that this 
same Hohernian had assured William de la Marck that you 
were charged with no message either to him or to the good 
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peoi)le of Liege, and that you had stolbn awjiy the young 
Countess, and travelled with her as her paramour. And all 
this news hath come Lorn Schonwaldt this morning ; and it 
has been told to us and the other counsellors, who know not 
well whaj to advise ; for though our own opinion is that 
William de la IMarck has been a thought too rough both 
with the Bishop and with ourselves, yet there is a great 
belief that he is a good-natured soul at bottom — that is, 
when he is sober — and that he is the only leader in the 
world to command #iis against the Duke of Burgundy; — 
and, in truth, as matters stand, it is partly my own mind 
that we must keep fayr with him, for we have gone too far 
to draw back.” 

“ Your daughter advises well,” said Quentin Durward, 
abstaining irom reproaches or ovhortations, which he saw 
would be alike unavailing to sway a resolution which had 
been adopted by the worthy magistrate in compliance 
at once with the ])rejudices of his party and the inclina- 
tion of his wife — “Your daughter counsels well — We must 
part in disguise, and that instantly. We may, I trust, rely 
upon you for the necessary secrecy, and for the means ol 
escape?” 

“With all my heart — with all my heart,” said the honest 
citizen, who, not much satisfied with the dignity of his own 
conduct, *was eager to find some mode of atonement. “ I 
cannot but remember that I owed you my life last night, 
both for unclasping that accursed steel doublet, and helping 
me through the other scrape, wdiich was worse ; for yonder 
Boar and his brood look more like devils than men. So 
1 will be true to you as blade to haft, as our cutlers say, 
who are the best in the whole world. Nay, now you 
arc ready,* come this way — you shall see how far I can 
trust you.” 

, The Syndic led him from the chamber in which he bad 
slept to his own counting-room, in which he transat ted his 
affyrs of business ; and after bolting the door, and casting a 
piercing and careful eye around him, he opened a concealed 
and vaulted closet behind the tapestry, in which stood more 
than one iron chest. He proceeded to open one which was 
lull of guilders, and placed it at Quentin's discretion, to lake 
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whatever sum he might think necessary tor his companion\s 
expenses and his own. 

As the money with which Quentin was furnished on 
leaving Plessis was now nearly expended, he hesitated not 
to accept the sum of two hundred guilders ; and^ by doing 
so took a great weight from the mind of Pavilion, who con^ 
sidcred the desperate transaction in which he thus voluntarily 
became the creditor as an atonement for the breach' of, 
hospitality which various considerations in a great measu^ 
compelled him to commit. v, ' ' C 

Having carefully locked his treasure-chamber, the Wealth^ 
Fleming next conveyed his guest tq^thc parlour, where, ut^ 
full possession of hei' activity of mind and body, though , 
pale from the scenes of the preceding night, he found thof 
Countess attired in the fashion of a Flemish maiden of the , 
middling class. No other was present excepting Trudeheft^^r; 
who was sedulously employed in completing the Countes^V 
dress, and instructing her how to bear herself. She extended^ 
her hand to him, which, when he had reverently kissed, 1 
said to him, Seignior Quentin, we must leave our friends" 
here, unless I would bring on them a part of the misery^' 
whicli has pursued me ever since my father’s death. You 
must change your dress and go with me, unless you also, are'-: 
tired of befriending a being so unfortunate.” n 

“ 1 1 — I tired of being your attendant ! — To t*ne end of’, 
the earth will I guard you! Put you— you yourself — are 
you equal to the task you undertake? — Can you, after the 
terrors of last night ” 

“ Do not recall them to my memory,” answx'red the- 
Countess; “I remember but the confusion of a horrid 
dream. — Has the excellent Bishop escaped?” 

“ I trust he is in freedom,” said Quentin, mafKing a sign 
to Pavilion, “ who seemed about to enter on the dreadiul 
narrative,' to be silent. 

Is it po^ible for us to rejoin him ? — Hath he gathered .. 
any power ? ” said the lady. 

“ His only hopes are in Heavt^n,” said the Scot ; but 
wherever you wish to go, I stand by your side, a determined , 
guide and guard.” 

“We will consider,” said Isabelle; and aftei a moments 
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pause, she added, A convent would be my choice, but that 
I fear^ it '^ould prove a weak defence against those who 
pursue me.” 

“ Hem ! hem ! ” said the Syndic \ “ I could not well 
.recommejpid a convent within the district of Liege \ because 
'the Boar of Ardennes, though in the main a brave leader, 
.'a trusty confederate, and a well-wisher to our city, has, 
meydrtbeless, rough hunlours, and payeth, on the whole, 
Hittle . regard to cloisters, convents, nunneries, and the like. 
^Men say that there#^re a score of nuns — that is, such as 
^ wei^ nuns — who march always with his company.” 

\ ‘/.pet yourself in i^adiness hastily, Seignior Durward,” 
said Isabelle, interrupting this detail; “since to your faith 
! I must needs commit myself.” 

.. No sooner had the Syndic and Quentin left the room, 
"/Itliln Isabelle began to ask of Gertrude various questions 
^fconcerning the roads, and so forth, with such clearness 
/of spirit and pertinence, that the latter could not help 
^.exclaiming, “I^ady, I wonder at you! — I have heard of 
i^asculine firmness, but yours appears to me more than 
“lielongs to humanity.” 

“Necessity,” answered the Countess— “ necessity, my 
) friend, is the mother of courage, as of invention. No long 
i tune since, I might have fainted when I saw a drop of blood 
' shed from a trifling cut — I have since seen life-blood flow 
around me, I may say, in waves, yet I have retained my 
senses and my self-possession. — Do not think it was an 
easy task,” she added, laying on Gertrude’s arm a trembling 
hand, although she still spoke with a firm voice ; “the little 
world within me is like a garrison besieged by a thousand 
foes, whom nothing but the most determined resolution can 
keep fro in *s terming it on every hand, and at every moment. 
Were my situation one whit less perilous than it is — were 
I .not sensible that my only chance to escape a fate more 
horrible than death, is to retain my recolleclion and self- 
possession — Gertrude, I would at this moment throw myself 
into your arms, and relieve my bursting bosom by such a 
transport of tears and agony of terror, as never rushed fiorn 
a breaking heart ! ” 

“ Do not do so, lady ! ” said the sympathizing Fleming ; 
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“ take coura}i;c, tell your beads, throw yourself on the care 
of Heaven ; and surely, if ever Heaven sent a deliverer to 
one ready to perish, that bold and adventurous young gentle- 
man must be designed for yours. There is one, too,” she 
added, blushing deeply, “in whom I have somp interest. 
Say nothing to my father ; but I have ordered my bachelor, 
Hans (Hover, to wait for you at the eastern gate, and never 
to see my face more, unless he' brings word that he has 
guided you safe from the territory.” 

dV) kiss her tenderly was the oiVy way in which the 
yoang Countess could express her thanks to the frank and 
kind-liearted city-maiden, who retur,ned the embrace affec- 
tionately, and added; with a smile, “ Nay, if two maidens 
and their devoted bachelors cannot succeed in a disguise 
and an escape, the world is changed from what I am told it 
wont to be.”' 

A part of this speech again called the colour into the 
C'ount ess’s pale cheeks, which was not lessened by Quentin’s 
sudden appearance. He entered completely attired as a 
Idemish boor of the better class, in the holyday suit of 
L’etcr, who expressed his interest in the young Scot by the 
readiiK'ss with which he parted with it for his use ; and 
swore, at the .same time, that, were he to be curried and 
tugged worse than ever was bullock’s hide, they should 
make nothing out of him, to the betraying of fhe young 
folks. Two stout horses had been provided by the activity 
of Mother Mabel, who really desired the Countess and 
her attendant no harm, .so that she could make her owm 
house and family clear of the dangers which might attend 
upon luirbouring them. Slie beheld them mount and go 
off with great satisfaction, after telling them that they 
would find their way to the east gate by keeping their 
eye on Peter, who wa.s to walk in that direction as their 
guide, but wiLlioiit holding any vi.sible communication with 
them. 

The instant her guests had dej)arted, Mother M^abel 
took the opportunity to rt‘ad a long practical lecture to 
'rrudehen upon the folly of reading romances, whereby the 
Haunting ladies of the Court were grown so bold and 
ventuious, that, instead of applying to learn some honest 
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housewifery, they must ride, forsooth, a damsel-erranling ‘ 
through the country, with no better attendant than some 
idle squire, debauched page, or rake-helly archer from foreign 
parts, to the great danger of their health, the impoverishing 
of their substance, and the irreparable prejudice of their 
reputation. 

All this Gertrude heard in silence, and without reply ; 
but, considering her chailicter, it might be doubted wlicther 
she derived from it the practical inference which it was her 
mother’s purpose to /fi force. 

Meantime, the travellers had gained the eastern gate of 
the city, traversing cre^wds of people, who were fortunately 
too much busied in the political events and rumours of the 
hour, to give any attention to a couple who had so little 
to render their appearance remarkable. 'I'hey passi^d the 
guards in virtue of a permission obtained for them by 
Pavilion, but in the name of his colleague Rouslaer, and 
they took leave of Pehjr Geislaer with a friendly though 
brief exchange of good wishes on either side. Immediately 
afterwards, they were joined by a stout young man, riding a 
good grey horse, who presently made himself known as 
Hans Glover, the bachelor of Trudehen Pavilion. He 
was a young fellow with a good Flemish coimtenance — 
not, indeed, of the most intellectual cast, but arguing more 
hilarity rfnd good-humour than wit, and, as the Countess 
could not help thinking, scarce worthy to be bachelor to 
the generous Trudehen. He seemed, however, fully desirous 
to second the views which she had formed in their favour; 
for, saluting them respectfully, he a.skcd of the Countess, in 
Flemish, on which road she desired to be conducted. 

“Guide me,” said .she, “towards the nearest town on 
the front! efs of Brabant.” 

“You have then .settled the end and object of your 
journey?” .said Quentin, approaching his horse to that of 
I.sabelle, and speaking French, which their guide did not 
uiujerstand. 

“Surely,” replied the young lady; “for, .situated as 1 
now am, it must be of no small detriment to me if I were to 

^ All cxpiession on the model of “go a hniilmg,” while 
cuant iimlates “knight errant.” 
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prolong a journey in my present circumstances, even though 
the termination should be a rigorous prison.’' 

“ A prison !” said Quentin. , 

“Yes, my friend, a prison ; but I will take care that you ' 
shall not share it.” 

“Do not talk — do not think of me,” said Quentin/ , 
“Saw I you but safe, my own concerns are little \vprtli 
minding.” 1 ,, 

“Do not speak so loud,” said the Lady Isabelle; ,“you*!. 
will surprise our guide — you see he’v^as already rode gn ' 
before us”; — for, in truth, the good-natured Fleming, doipg^ ; 
as he desired to be done by, had r<imoved from them the 
constraint of a third person, upon Quentin’s first motion 
towards the lady. — “Yes,” she continued, when .she rtdtjccd'' 
they were free from observation, “to you, my friend, niy ' 
protector — why should I be ashamed to call you what J 
Heaven has made you to me? — to you it is my duty to say, 
that my resolution is taken to return to my native country, . ; 
and to throw myself on the mercy of the Duke of Burgundy/'" 
It was mistaken, though well-meant advice, which induced’*" 
me ever to withdraw from his protection, and place myself ^ 
under that of the crafty and false Louis of France.” 

“And you resolve to become the bride, then, of the 
Count of Campo-basso, the unworthy favourite of Charles?” 

Thus spoke Quentin, with a voice in whicli internal 
agony struggled with his desire to assume an indifferent “ 
tone, like that of the poor condemned criminal, when, , 
affecting a firmness which he is far from feeling, he asks 
if the death-warrant be arrived. 

“No, Durward, no,” said the Lady Isabelle, sitting up' 
erect in her saddle, “ to that hated condition all Burgundy’s 
power shall not sink a daughter of the House‘of Croyc. 
Burgundy may seize on my lands and fiefs, he may imprison ^ 
niy person in a convent; but that is the worst I have to 
expect ; and worse than that I will endure ere I give my . 
hand to Campo-basso.” ^ 

“The worst!” said Quentin; “and what worse can 
there be than plunder and imprisonment? — Oh, think, while ‘ 
you have God’s free air around you, and one by your side 
who will hazard life to cpnduct you to England, to Germany, 
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even to Scotland, in all of which you shall find generous 
protectors — O, while this is the case, do not resolve so 
rashly to abandon the means of liberty, the best gift that 
‘Heaven gives !—0, well sung a poet of my own land — 

Ah, freedom is a nohlc thing — 

Freedom makes man to have liking — 

Freed (jm the zest to pleasuic gives — 

He lives at eaAi who freely lives. 

(;rrier, sickness, poortith, want, are all 
SunimM within the name of thralH.** 

listened witn a melancholy smile to her guide’s 
tirade in praise of liberty; and then answered after a 
irioment’s pause, “ Freedom is for man alone — woman must 
.ever seek a protector, since nature made her incapable to 
'diifeiid herself. And where am I to find one? — In that 
'Voluptuary Edward of England — in the inebriated Winceslaiis 
:6f Germany — in Scotland? — Ah, Durvvard, were I your 
.^ister, and could you promise me shelter in some of those 
nioiintain-glens which you love to describe, where, lor 
charity, or for the few jewels I have preserved, I might 
ie^d an unharassed life, and forget the lot I was born to — 
-Could you promise me the protection of some honoured 
i^atron of the land — of some baron whose heart was as 
ifiie as his sword — that were indeed a prospect, for which 
it were worth the risk of farther censure to wander farther 
and wider ! ” 

There was a faltering tenderness of voice with which 
the Countess Isabelle made this admission, that at once 
filled Quentin with a sensation of joy, and cut him to the 
very heart. He hesitated a moment ere he made an 
answer, hastily reviewing in his mind the possibility there 
might be tlfat he could procure her shelter in Scotland; but 
the melancholy truth rushed on him, that it would be alike 
base and cruel to point out to her a course, which he had 
not the most distant power or means to render safe. 
‘‘Lady,” he said at last, “I should act foully against my 
hoiihur and oath of chivalry, did I suffer you to ground 

' From The Bruce by John Barbour (sec Chap. v.). In Scott’s 
quotation lines i, 2, and 4 are merely modernized, the others are a 
paiaphruse of the original. See The- Bruce, l. 225 sqq. 
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.uiy plan iij)on the thoughts that I htivc the power in 
Scotland to afford yon other protection than that ol the 
p(j()r arm which is new Ijy your side. I scarce know that 
my blood Hows in the veins of an individual who now lives 
in my nativ(' land, d'he Knight of Innerquharity^ stormed 
our castle at midnight, and cut off all that belonged to my 
name. A\'ere I again in vScotland, our feudal enemies are 
numerous and powerful, I single ifnd weak; and even had 
the King a desire to do me justice, he dared not, for the 
sake of redressing the wrongs of a poo^ individual, provoke 
a chief who rides with five hundred horse.” 

“Alas!” said the (’ountess, “there is then no corner of 
the wodd safe from oppression, since it rage^s as unrestrained 
amongst those wild hills which afford so few objects to covet, 
as in our rich and abundant Lowlands!” 

“It is a sad truth, and 1 dare not deny it,” said the Scot, 
“that, for little more than the pleasure of revenge and the 
lust of bloodshed, our hostile clans do the work of execu- 
tioners on ea('h other ; and Ogilvies and the like act the 
same scenes in Scotland, as De la Marck and his robbers 
do in this country.” 

“ No more of Scotland, then,” said Isabelle, with a tone 
of indifference, either real or affected — “ no more of 
Scotland, — which indeed I mentioned but in jest, to sec 
if you really dared recommend to me, as a place of rest, 
the most distracted kingdom in ICurope. It was but 
a trial of your sincerity, which I rejoice to see may be 
relied on, even when your paitialities are most strongly 
excited. So, once more, 1 will think of no other pro- 
tection than can be afforded by the hrsl honourable baron 
holding of Duke Charles, to whom I am determined to 
render myself.” ‘ 

“And why not rather betake yourself to your own 
estates, and to your own strong castle, as you designed 
when at 'Kours?” said Quentin. “Why not call around 
you the vassals of your father, and make treaty with 
Burgundy, rather than surrender yourself to him? Surely 

^ An Ogilvy. See Chap. v. Some twenty years before 1468 the 
Oi^ilvies in their rauls did much damage in Forfarshire. (Ilume Brown’s 
t/islory 0/ ScoUau't^ I. iiy — 8.) 
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then' must be ma?*y a bold heart that would ri_i>hl in your 
cause ; and 1 know at least of one, who would willingly lay 
down his life to giv(‘ example.” 

‘^\las!” said the C^oiintcss, “that scheme, the suggestion 
of the crafty Louis, and, like all which he ever suggested, 
designed Tnore for his advantage than for mine, has become 
impracticable, since it was betrayed to Burgundy by the 
double traitor Zamet Mlugrabin. My kinsman was then 
imprisoned, and my Kpiises garrisoned. Any attempt of 
mine would but exi|#?e my dependents to the vengeance 
of Duke Charles ; and why should I occasion more blood- 
shed than has already taken place on so worthless an 
account? No, I will suijmit myself* to my Sovereign as 
a dutiful vassal, in all which shall leave my personal freedom 
of choice unlnfringed; the rather that I trust my kinswoman, 
the Countess Hameline, who hrst coiinsc‘lled, and intieed 
urged my Hight, has already taken this wise and hcuKjurable 
step.” 

** Your kinswoman!” repeated Quentin, awakened to 
recollections to which the young Countess was a stranger, 
and which the rapid succession of perilous and stirring 
events had, as matters of nearer concern, in fact banished 
from his memory. 

“Ay — my aunt — the Countess Hameline of Croyc — 
know yoH aught of her?” said the (Countess Isabelle; 
“ I trust she is now under the protection of the Burgundian 
banner. — You are silent I Know you aught of her?” 

Lhe last question, urged in a tone of the most anxious 
enquiry, obliged Quentin to give some account of what 
he knew of the Countess’s fate. He mentioned, that he 
had been summoned to attend her in a flight from Liege, 
which he hftd no doubt the Lady Isabelle would be partaker 
in — he mentioned the discovery that had been made after 
they had gained the forest — and finally, he told his own 
return to the castle, and the circumstances in which he 
lound it. But he said nothing of the views with which 
ij Was plain the Lady Hameline had left the Castle of 
Schoinvaldt, and as little about the floating report of her 
having lallen into the hands of William do la Marck. 
Delicacy prevented his even hinting at the one, and regard 
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for the feelings of his companion, at a moment when strength 
and exertion were most demanded of her, prevented him 
Iroin alluding to the latter, which had, besides, only reached 
him as a mere rumour. 

'I'liis tale, though abridged of those important p^irticulars, 
mad(; a .strung iinfuession on the Countess Isabelle, who, 
after riding some time in silence, said at last, with a tone of 
cold displeasure, “And so you alj^andoned my unfortunate 
relative in a wild forest, at the me cy of a vile Bohemian 
and a traitorous wai ting- woman ? — ?V)r kinswoman, thou 
wert wont to praise this youth’s good faith ! ’’ 

“Had 1 not done so, madam,” said Quentin, not un- 
reasonably offended a*: the turn thus given to his gallantry, 
“what had been the fate of one to whose service I was 
far more devoutly bound ? Had I not left the Countess 
1 lameline of Croyc to the charge of those whom she had-, 
herself selected as counsellors and advisers, the Countess 
Isabelle had been ere now the bride of William de la Marck, 
the Wild Boar of Ardennes.” 

“You are right,” said the Countess Isabelle, in her usual : 
manner; “and I, who have the advantage of your un- 
hesitating devotion, have done you foul and* ungrateful 
wrong. But oh, my unhappy kinswoman ! and the wretch 
Marthon, who enjoyed so much of her confidence, and ; 
deserved it so little — it was she that introduced to my 
kinswoman the wretched Zamet and Hayraddin Maugrabin, 
who, by their pretended knowledge in soothsaying and 
astrology, obtained a great ascendency over her mind; it 
was she who, strengthening their predictions, encouraged 
her in — I know not what to call them — delusions concerning 
matches and lovers, which my kinswoman’s age rendered 
ungraceful and improbable. I doubt not that, from the 
beginning, we had been surrounded by these snares by 
Louis of hrance, in order to determine us to take refuge 
at his Court, or rather to put ourselves into his power; 
after which rash act on our part, how unkingly, unknigbtly, 
ignobly, ungentlemanlike, he hath conducted himself 
towards us, you, Quentin Durward, can bear witness. 
But alas ! my kinswoman — what think you will be her 
fate ? ” 
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I'^rideavouiiiig to inspire hopes which he scarce felt, 
Durward answered, that the avarice of tliese people was 
.'■trongcr than any othet passion; that Marthon, even when 
he lefftheni, secMiu'd to act rather as thi; Lady llaineline's 
protectresg ; and, in fine, that it was diflicult to conceive 
any object these wi etches could accomplish by the ill usage 
or murder of the Countess, whereas they might be gainers 
by treating her well, and lutting her to ransom. 

To lead the Isabelle's thoughts from this 

iUclancholy sul^ject, j^entin frankly told her the treachery 
of the iMaugr bin, which he had discovered in the night- 
([Liarter near Namur, agd which a{)peared the result of an 
agreement betwixt the King and Wiliam de la Marck. 
Isabelle shuddered with horroi, and then recovering h(‘rself, 
said, “1 am ashamiid, and 1 have sinned in permitting 
myself so far to doubt of the saints' protection, as for an 
instant to have deemed possible the accomplishment of 
a scheme so utterly cruel, base, and dishonoiiiable, while 
there are pitying eyes in heaven to look down on human 
miseries. It is not a thing to be thought of with fear or 
abhorrence, but to be rejected as such a piece of incredible 
treachery and villainy, as it were atheism to believe could 
ever be successful. Hut I now sec plainly why that hypo- 
critical Marthon often seemed to foster every seed of petty 
jealousy <Tr discontent betwixt my poor kinswoman and 
myself, whilst she always mixed with flattery, addressed 
to the individual who was present, whatever coukl [)rc- 
• jiidice her against her absent kinswoman. Yet never did 
I dream she could have proceeded so far as to have caused 
my once affectionate kinswoman to have )t‘fl me behind 
in the perils of Schonwaldt, while she made her own 
escape.” • 

“Did the Lady Hamelinc not mention to you, then,” 
said Quentin, “her intended flight?” 

“No,” replied the Countess, “but she alluded to some 
coirnnunication which Marthon was to make to me. To 
say truth, my poor kinswoman’s head was so turned by the 
mysterious jargon of the miserable Hayraddin, whom that 
day she had admitted to a long and secret conference, 
and she threw out so many strange hints, that — that — in 

M. Q. D. 23 
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shoit, ] ( iired not to press on her, wli^n in that humour, 
for any explanation. Yet it was cruel to leave me behind 
her.” 

“ I will excuse the Lady Harncline from intending such 
unldndncss,” said (Quentin; “for such was the agitation 
of the moment, and the darkness of the hour, fhat I be- 
lieve the Lady I lameline as certainly conceived herself 
aecomiianied by her niece, as I «4t the sanu' time, deceived 
by Marlhon’s dn^ss and demeanour. sii})posed I was in the 
company of both the Ladies of C.'ioye^ and of //cr especially,” 
he addial, with a low but determined voice, “without whom 
the wealth of woilds would not liave tempted me to leave 
Schonwaldt.” * * 

Isabelle stooped her hrad forward, and seemed scarce 
to hear tlie i‘m[)hasis with which ()uentin had spoken. But 
she turned her face to him ag<nn when he began to speak of 
the jiolicy of Louis; and it w'as not difficult for them, by 
rnulual communication, to ascertain that the Bohemian 
brothers, with their acTomplice IVlarthon, had been the 
agents ol that crafty monarch, although Zamet, the elder 
ol them, with a perfidy peculiar to his race, had attempted 
to play a double game, and had been puni.shed accordingly. 
In the same humour of mutual confidence, and forgetting 
the singuLiiity of their own situation, as well as the perils of 
the road, the travellers pursued their joiiiney for several 
hours, only stoiiping to reficsh their horses at a retired 
dorff, or hamlet, to which they wx*re conducted by Hans 
(hover, who, in all other respects, as well as in leaving them’ 
nuieh to their own frc'edom in conversation, conducted 
himself like a jierson of rellec tion and discretion. 

Meantime, the artificial distinction which, divided the 
t^yo lovers (for such we may now term them), seemed 
dissolved, or removed, by the circumstances in which they 
were placed ; for if the Countess boasted the higher rank, 
and was by birth entitled to a fortune incalculably larger 
than that of the youth, whose revenue lay in his sword, 
it was to be considered that, for the piesent, she was as 
poor as ho, and for her safety, honour, and life, exclusively 
indebted to his presence of mind, valour, and devotion. 
’I'hey spoke not indecii pf love, fgr though the young lady, 
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her henrt full of i^Tiititiidc and confulnnce, might have 
pardoned such a declnrulion, yet Quentin, on whose tongut* 
there was laid a ( heck, both by natural timidity and by the 
sentiments of cluvalry, v. ould have held it an unworthy 
abuse of her situation had he said any tiling which could 
have the ‘appearance ( f taking undue advantage of the 
opportunities which it afhwded them, d'hey spoke not then 
of love, but the thoughts oljt were on both sides unavoidable; 
and thus they weie lda(;>M in that relation to each other, in 
wliich sentiments oi . iiitual regard are rather understood 
than announced, ana whi('h, with the freedoms which it 
pennils, and tlie uncertainties that attend it, often forms 
the most delightful hours of hmnaft existence, and as 
frequently leads to those w'hich are darkened by disa[)point- 
ment, In'kleness, and all the pains of blighted hope and 
unrecpiited attachment. 

It v>as two hours after noon, wlien the travellers were 
alarmed by the report of the guide, who, with paleness 
and horror in bis countenance, said tliat they were pursued 
by a part) of De la Marck's Schwarz-reiUrs. 'I'hese soldiers, 
or rather banditti, were bands levied in the Lower Circles ‘ 
of (lermany, and resembled the lanzkncchts in every 
jiarticular, except that the former acted as light cavalry. 
'To maintain the name of Jllack Troopers, and to strike 
additional •terror into their enemies, they usually rode on 
black chaigers, and smeared with black ointment their 
arms and accoutrements, in which operation their hands 
•and faces often had their share. In morals and in ferocity 
these Schwarz-rciters emulated their pedestrian brethren the 
lanzknechts 

On lookiijg hack, and discovering along the long kjvel 
load which they had traversed a cloud of dust advancing, 
with one or two of the headmost troopers riding furiously 
in front of it, (Quentin addressed his companion — “ Dearest 
Isabelle, I have no weajion left save my sword ; but since 
1 cannot fight for you, 1 will fly with you. Could \vc gain 
yonifijr wood that is before us ere they come up, we may 
easily find means to escape.” 

^ The northern provinces of Germany. 

Sec Author’s notes at end ot text : — Note X. 
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“So he it, my only friend,” said* Isabelle, pressing 
her horse to the gallop; “and Ihou, good fellow,” she 
added, addressing Mans Glover, “get thee off to another 
load, and do n<jt slay to partake our inisfortui'ie and 
d.mg<M-.” 

d he luinest Ideming shook his head, and answered her 
g(‘iieroiis t*\horlal]on with jNcin.^ JU'in I das i:;eht nicht^ and 
lonliiiued to attend them, all khree riding towards the 
shelter of the wood as fast as aii^ir jaded horses could 
go, pursued, at the same lime, by ti^‘ Sehwarz-reiters, who 
increased their pace when they saw tliem fly. but notwith- 
standing the fatigue of the horses, ^stiil the fugitives, being 
unarmed, and riding Hghter in consequence, had considerably 
the advantage of the pm suits, and were within about a quarter 
of a mile of the wooil, when a body of men-at-anns, under 
a knight’s pennon, was discovered advancing liom the cover, 
so as to inleicept tlieii ilight. 

“'riiey have blight armour,” said Isabelle; “they 
must be burgundians. lie they who they will, wc must 
yield to them, rather than to the lawless miscreants who 
pursue us.” 

A inonu'nt after, she exclaimed, looking on tlK‘ pennon, 
“J know the cloven heart ‘ which it displays ! It is the 
bannet of the Count of ( revecoeiir, a noble Burgundian — to 
him I will surrender myself.” * 

Quentin Durward sighed; hut what (Hher alternative 
remained? and how hap})y w^ould he have been but an 
instant before, to have been certain of the escape of Isabelle, 
even under worse terms ? They soon joined the band of 
Crevecaair, and the C'ountess demanded to speak to the 
leader, who had haltcxl his party till he should reconnoitre 
the black 'Froopers ; and as he gazed on her*'with doubt 
and uncertainty, she said, “Noble Count, — Isabelle of Croye, 
the daughter of your old companion in arms, Count Reinold 
of Croye, renders herself, and asks protection from your 
valour for her and hers.” 

“Thou shalt have it, fair kinswoman, were it against 
a host — always excepting my liege Loid of Burgundy." But 


^ S>mbolizing what his title, Crevecoeur, means. 
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there is little time to talk of it. These filthy-looking fiends 
have made a halt, as if they intended to dispute the matter. — 
Hy Saint George of Ihirgundy, they have the insolence to 
advance against the banner of Crevecceur ! — What ! will 
not the knaves be ruled ? — Damian, my lance — Advance 
banner— Lay your spears in the rest — Crevecceur to the 
Rescue ! ” % 

Crying his vvar-civ. a ♦id followed by his men-at-arms, 
he galloped rapidly to’ tard to charge the Schwarz-reiters. 
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Rescue* or none, Sir Kniqhl, I am your ca]ilivT>; 

JJc.il with me vvIkiI youi nobleness sui4!4<;sts - 
TInulving the chance til war may one clay place you 
VVlierc I must now be lecKon’d— i’ the icdl 
or melancholy ()risoners. 

Anonymous. 

TiJic skirmish betwixt the Schwaiz reitcis and the 
Ihirgiindian nicii-ataims lusted scarcely five minutes, .so 
soon were tlie former put to the lOut by the superiority of 
tile latter, in armour, weight of horse, and mihlary spirit, 
fn less than the space vve have mentioni'cl, the C'ount ot 
Creveeieur, wiping his bloody sword upon his house’s mane 
ere he sheathed it, came back to the verge of the forest, 
where Isabelle had remaint'd a spectator of the combat. 
One part of his people followed him, while the other con- 
tinued to pursue the Hying enemy for a little s[)ace along 
the causeway. 

“It is shame,” said the Count, “that the weapons of 
knights and gentlemen should be soiled by ri^e blood of 
those brutal swine.” 

So saying, he returned his weapon to the sheath, and 
added, “'Hus is a rough welcome to your hiune, my pretty 
cousin, but wandering princesses must exjicct such ad- 
ventures. And well I came up in time, for, let me as,?ure 
you, the Black Troopers respect a countess’s coronet as 
little as a counLiy-went h’s coif, and I think yoin retinue 
is m^t qualified ti>r much resistance.” 

“My Lord Count,” said the Lady Isabelle, “without 
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farther preface, let me know if I am a prisoner, and where 
you are to conduct me.” 

“You know, you sihy child,” answered the (^ount, “how 
I woufd answer that question, did it rest on my own will. 
J 5 ut you and your foolish match-making, marriage-hunting 
aunt, have made such wild use of your wings of late, that 1 
fear you must be contenlc^rl to fold them up in a cage for a 
little while. For my my duty, and it is a sad one, will 
be ended wdien I havr ^conducted you to the C'ourt of the 
Duke, at Peronne ; jf)r which purpose, I hold it necessary 
to deliver the command of this reconnoitring party to my 
nephew, Count Stephe*^, while I return with you thither, as 
I think you may need an interces^r — And 1 hope the 
young giddy-pate will discharge his duty wisely.” 

“So pkv e you, fair uncle,” said Count Ste?phen, “if 
you doubt my capacity to conduct the men-at-arms, even 
remain with them yourself, and I will be the servant and 
guard of the ("ountess Isabelle of Croye.” 

“No doubt, fair nephew,” answered his uncle, “this 
were a goodly improvement on my scheme ; but methinks 
I like it as well in the way I planned it. Please you, there' 
fore, to take notice, tliat your business hero is not to hunt 
after and stick these black hogs, for which you seemed hut 
now to have felt an especial vocation, hut to collect and 
bring to me true tidings what is going forward in the country 
of Liege, concerning which we hear such wild rumours. 
Let some half-score of lances follow me, and the rest remain 
with my banner, under your guidance.” 

“Yet one moment, cousiq of Crcwecceur,” said the 
("ountess Isabelle, “and let me, in yielding myself prisoner, 
stipulate aj •least for the safety of those who have befriended 
me in my misfortunes. Permit this good fellow, my trusty 
guide, to go back unhaimed to his native town of Lit^ge.” 

“ My nephew,” said Crevec(jcur, after looking sharply at 
Glover^s honest breadth of countenance, “shall guard this 
go^d fellow, who seems, indeed, to have little harm in him, 
as far into the territory as he himself advances, and then 
leave him at liberty.” 

“ Fail not to remember me to the kind Gertrude,” said 
the Countess to her guide, and added, taking a string of 
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pearls frf)in niidt'r her veil, “ Pray her to wear this in re- 
memhrana; of her unhappy friend” 

Honest (ilover took llie siring of pearls, and kissed, with 
(lownish g(‘Stnre, hut with sincere kindness, the fail* hand 
\vhi('h hatl found such a delicate mode of remunc;raling his 
own lal)ours anti jx i il. 

“Umph! signs and tokens ! | said the Count; “any 
fiirther bequests to make, my fair cousin? — It is time we 
were on our way.” 

“ Only,” said the Countess, making* an effort to speak, 

“ that you will be pleased to be favourable to this — this 
young gentleman.” ^ 

“ Um[)h !” said Cfevecteur, casting the same penetrating 
glance on (Juenlin which he had bestowed on Cllover, but 
ap[)arently with a much less .salisfat'ttny result, and mimick- 
ing, though not offensively, the embarrassment of the 
(k)unU'ss — “Umph!— Ay, — this is a blade of another 
temtier. - And pray, my cousin, what has this- -this very 
young gentleman done, to deserve such intercession at your 
hands?” 

“ He has saved my life and honour,” said ihi' f>.)untess, 
reddening with shame and resentment. 

Quentin also blushed with indignation, but wisely con 
eluded, that to give vent to it might only make matters ^\orsc. 

“ lafe and honour ? —Umpli 1 ” said again the Count 
Oeveeceur; “ methinks it would have been as well, my 
cousin, if you had not put yourself in the waiy of lying under 
such obligations to this very young gentleman. — Hut let it 
[)ass. 'The young gentleman may wait on us, if his quality 
permit, and I will see he has i\o injury — only 1 will myself 
take in future the oflice of prole('ting your life and honour, 
and may perhaps find fi:)r him some fitter duty inaii that of 
being a sipiire of the body to damosels errant.” 

“My J.ord Count,' .said Durward, unable to keep 
silence any longer, “ lest you .sliould talk of a stranger 
in slighter terms than you might afterNvards think becoming, 
I take leave to tell you, that I am Quentin Durward, 
an Archer of the Scottish Body-guard, in which, as you well 
know, none but gentlemen and men of honour are enrolled.” 

“ I thank you for your infoimation, and 1 kiss your 
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hands, Seignior Archer,” said Crevecncur, in the sayne tone 
of raillery. “ Have the goodness to ride with me to the 
front of the party.” 

Quentin moved onwaid at the command of th(' 
Count, wjio had now the power, if not the riglit, to dictate 
his motions, he observed that the Lady Isabelle followed 
his motions with a look aiiKious and timid interest, which 
amounted almost to t-rderness, and the sight of which 
brought water into hi.« eyes. But he remembered that he 
had a man\s pait to ^tistain before (heveeceur, who, perhai)s 
of all the chivalry in France or Burgundy, was the least 
likely to be moved to^ any thing but laughter by a tale of 
truedove sorrow. 1 le determined, therefore, not to wait his 
addressing him, but to open the conversation in a tone 
which sliouk^ assert his claim to fair treatment, and to more 
respect than the C'ount, offended perhaiis at finding a 
person of such inferior note placed so near the confuK nee 
of his high-born and wealthy cousin, seemed disposed to 
entertain for him. 

My Lord Count of Crevecocur,” he said, in a temperate 
but fii m tone of voice, may I reciuest of you, before our 
interview goes farther, to tell me if I am at liberty, or am to 
account myself your prisoner?” 

^‘A shrewd question,” replied the Count, “which, at 
present, t can only answer by another — Arcj k'rance and 
Burgundy, think you, at peace or war with each other?” 

“ 'That,” replied the vSeot, “ you, my lord, should c'ertainly 
know better that I. I have been absent from the Court of 
h'rance, and have heard no news for some time.” 

“Look you there,” said the Count; “you see how easy 
it is to ask questions, but how difficult to answer them, 
^\ by, I myself, who have been at IVronne with the, Duke 
lor this week and better, cannot resolve this riddle any 
nicjre than you ; and yet, Sir Stiuire, upon the solutioti of 
that question depends the said [Kiint, whether you are 
prij^ner or free man ; and, for the presc'nt, 1 must hold you 
as the former -Only, if you have really and honestly been 
of service to my kinswoman, and if you are candid in your 
answers to the questions 1 shall ask, affairs shall stand the 
better with you.” 
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“The Countess of Croye,” said Quentin, “is best judge 
if I have rendcRul any service, and to her I refer you on 
tliat matter. My answers you will yoursell judge of when 
you ask me your questions.’' 

“ l;ini)h ! haughty enough,” muttered the (Tiunl of 
(heveeojiir, “and \ery like ()ne that wears a lady’s favour in 
liis hat, and thinks he must earryi things with a high tone, 
to honour the pieeious remnant <jjf silk and tinsel. — Well, 
sir, 1 tru .1 it will be no abatemeiu\>f your dignity, if you 
answer nu;, how long you have been ab^ut the peison of the 
l.ady Isabelle of ( aoye?” 

“(k)unl of ('reveeoMir,” said Quentin Durward, “if I 
answer (]ncsti(ms whi(*h are asked in a tone approaching 
towards insult, it is only lest injurious inferences should be 
drawn from my sikmce respecting one to whom we are both 
ohligerl to ie*nder justice. 1 have acted as escort to the 
Lady Isabelle since she left France to retire into Flanders.*' 

“llo! ho!” said the Count; “and that is to say, since 
she fled from Flessis-les-'rours? — You, an Archer of the 
Scottish Cuard, accompanied her, of course, by the express 
orders of King Louis?'' 

However little Quentin thought himself indebted to the 
King of France, who, in contriving the sui})risal of the 
('ountess Isabelle by William de la Marck, had j)rohably 
calculated on the young Scotchman being slain in her 
dc-fence, he did not yet conceive himself at liberty to betiay 
any trust which Louis had reposed, or hud seemed to repose 
in him, and therefore replied to ('ount Crevecceur's infer- 
ence, “that it was sufficient for him to have the authority 
of his superior officer for what he hud done, and he 
enquired no faithcr.” 

“ ft is quite sufiicieiit,'' said the Count. “ We know the 
King does not permit his oflicers to send the Archers of his 
CiUard to prance like paladins by the bridle-rein of wandering 
ladies, unless he liaih some politic purpose to serve. It 
will be difficult for King Louis to continue to avereso 
boldly, that he knew not of the Ladies of Croye’s having 
escaped from Frai\ce, since they were escorted by one of 
his own Life-guard -And whither, Sir Archer, was your 
retreat directed ? ” 
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“To Tiiege, my lord,” answered the Scot; “where the 
ladies desired lo he placed under the protection of the late 
Ihshcjp.” 

“The laie Ihshop !” exclaimed the Count of Oeveccouv; 
“is Lon ft of llourbon dead?— Not a word of his illness had 
readied the Duke — Of what did he die?” 

“He sleeps in -'i bldody giave, my lord — that is, if his 
murderers have confared one on his remains.” 

“ Murdered ! ” c:xlaimed Crevecteur again — “ PToly 
Mother of Ileavenif — young man, it is imjiossible ! ” 

“ 1 saw the deed done with my own eyes, and many an 
act of horror besides.”# ^ 

“vSawit! and made not in to help the good Prelate!” 
exclaimed the Count, “or to raise the castle against his 
murderers ! — Know’st thou not, that even to look on such a 
deed, without resisting it, is profane sacrilege ? ” 

“To be brief, my lord,” said Durward, “ere this act was 
done, the castle was stormed by the blood-thirsty William 
de la Marck, with help of the insurgent Liegeois. ” 

“ I am struck with thunder ! ” said Crevecoeur. “ Liege 
in insurrection ! — Schonwaldt taken ! — the Bishop mur- 
dered I — Messenger of sorrow, never did one man unfold 
such a packet of woes ! — Speak — knew you of tliis assault — 
of this ittsurrection — of this murder ?— Speak — thou art one 
of Louis’s trusted Archers, and it is he that has aimed this 
painful arrow. — Speak, or I will have thee torn with wild 
horses ! ” 

“And if 1 am so torn, my lord, there can be nothing 
rent out of me, that may not become a true Scottish gentle- 
man. I know no more of these villainies than you, — was so 
far from being partaker in them, that I would have with- 
stood them to the uttermost, had my means, in a twentieth 
degree, equalled my inclination. Hut what could I do? — 
they were hundreds, and I but one. My only care was to 
rescue the Countess Isabelle, and in that I was happily 
butcessful. Yet, had I been near enough when the ruffian 
deed was so cruelly done on the old man, I had saved 
his grey hairs, or 1 had avenged them ; and as it was, 
my abhorrence was spoken loud enough to prevent other 
horrors.” 
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“ I believe thee» youth/’ said the Count ; “ thou art 
neitlicr of an age nor nature to be trusted vvitli such bloody 
woik, however well fitU^d to be the sciuire of dames. ^ IKit 
alas ! for da: kind and generous Prelate, to be murdered on 
lh(‘ hoaidi wlicre he .so often entertained the stiaif-ger with 
('hii'Uian ('haiity and princely bounty— and that by a 
wreKh, a monster! a portenlouf gn^wth of blood and 
(1 lu lly ! — bred up in the very hallow he re he has imbrued 
his hands in his benefaetoi’s blood! l^ut I know not 
(diaries of Ihirgiindy — nay, I should do^ibt of the justice of 
Heaven, if vengt^anee be not as shaip, and sudden, and 
.s('v< re, as this villainy has been uiKxampled in atrocity. 
And, if no odier shall pursue the murderer,” — here he paused, 
gras[)ed his sword, then ([iiitting his bridle, struck both 
gauntl(!ted hands upon his bnvist, until his coislet clattered, 
and finally held them up to Heaven, as he solemnly con- 
tinued -“1 I, Philij) Crevecceur of C'ordes, make a vow 
to Cod, Saint I^ambert, and the I'hree Kings of Cologne, 
that small shall be my thought of other earthly concerns, 
fill I lake full rewaigc* on the murderers of the good Louis 
c»f Poiiibon, whether I find them in forest or field, in city or 
ill ('ountry, in hill or plain, in King’s court, or in Cod’s 
chinch! and thereto I pledge lands and living, friends and 
followi.rs, life and honour. So help me Cod and Saint 
Lambert of Liege, and the Three Kings of Cologne!” 

When the (aaiut of (Jrcvecieur had made his vi)w, his 
mind setuned in some sort lelieved from the overwhelming 
grief and astonishment with which he had heard the fatal 
tragedy that had been acted at Schonwaldt, and he pro- 
('(vded to question Durward more minutely concerning the 
partieulars of that disastrous affair, which the Scot, nowise 
ilesirous to abate the spiiit of revenge which the C^ount 
entertained agarn.st William de la xMarck, gave him at lull 
length. 

“ I3ut thost' blind, un.steady, faithless, fickle beasts, the 
Liegeois,” saitl the ("ount, “that they should have combin=ed 
themselves with this inexorable robber and murderer, to 
put to death their lawful Prince ! ” 

Oiuward hero informed the enraged Burgundian that 
the Liegeois, or tu least the better class of them, however 
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rashly they had run into the rebellion against their l>isho[), 
had no design, so far as ai)pcared to him, to aid in the 
execrable deed of I>e la 'Marck; but, on the eontraiy, 
would have prevented it if they had had the means, and 
were struck with horror when they beheld it. 

“ Spfak i^oc of the faithless, inconstant, plebeian rabble ! ’’ 
said Crbvecceur. “ Wh^ai they took arms against a brince, 
who had no fault, s. ve that he was too kind and too good 
a master for such a set of ungrateful slaves when diey 
armed against him, and broke into his peaceful house, what 
cc\ild there be in meir intention but murder? —when they 
banded tlunnselves with the wild boar of Arilennes, the 
greatest homicide in^the marc hes Jdanders, what else 
could there be in their purpose but murder, which is the 
very tnulc he lives by? And again, was it not one of tlua'r 
owm vile rabble w^ho did the very deed, by thine owai 
account ? — I hope to see their canals running blood by 
the light of their burning houses. Oh, the kind, noble, 
generous lord, whom they have slaughtered ! - Other vassals'^ 
have rebelled under the pressure of imposts and penury ; 
but the men of Liege, in the fulness of insolence and 
plenty.’' lie again abandoned the reins of his vvardiorse, 
and wiung bitterly the hands, which his mail gloves rendered 
untractable. Quentin easily saw that the grief which he 
manifested was augmented by the bitter recollection of j^ast 
intercourse and friendship with the sufferer, and was silent 
accordingly; respecting feelings which he was unwilling to 
aggravate, and at the same time felt it impossible to soothe. 

But the Count of Crevecoeur returned again and again 
to the subject — (questioned him on every particular of the 
surj^rise o^ Schonwaldt, and the death of the Bishoj); and 
then suddenly, as if he had recollected something which 
had escaped his memory, demanded what hud become of 
the lady llameline, anci why she was not with her kins- 
woman? “Not,” he added contemptuously, “that I con- 
sider her absence as at all a loss to the Countess Isabelle; 
for, although she was her kinswoman, e.nd uqoon the whole a 
well-meaning woman, yet the Court of Cocagne^ never pro- 

^ All imaginary land of uninterrupted idleness and unfailing supply 
of gotxl things. See thf Xllltli century poem Land of Cofkapte^ 
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(Uic('(l siirh a fantastic fool; and 1 hold it for certain, that 
]i(‘r niece, whom I have always ul)scrved to be a modest and 
orderly young wom:m, was led into the absurd frolic ,of 
dying trom Burgundy to h'rance, by that blundering, ro- 
mantic, old match m iking and matcli-.secking idio]^!” 

What a spet'ch lor a njmantic lover to hear ! and to 
hear, too, when it would have be<^^n ridiculous in him to 
atlem])t ^\hat it was impossible for him to achieve, — namely, 
to convince the C’oiinl, by force of arms, that he did foul 
wrong to the Countess — the peerless in sense as in beauty 
in terming her a modest and ordeily young woman; 
(luahties which might have been piedieated with piopiiety 
()l the daughter of a, hunburnt peasant, who lived by goading 
the o\en, whili^ lua lather held the plough. And, then, to 
sii[jposo her under the domination aiul su|')remo guidance 
ol a silly and romantic' aunt- * the slander should have been 
repelled down thci slaiuleier’s throat. But the open, though 
seven', physiognomy of the C'ount of Creveeceur, the total 
f:ontc'ni[)l whic h he secuned to entertain for those feelings 
whic h were up})ormost in (^hu'ntin’s bcxsoni, overawed him ; 
not fen- fear ot the ('oimt’s lame in arm.s -- that was a risk 
which waiuld have* incTc'ased his desiie of making out a 
c'hallc'Ugci but in drctid of lidiculc, the w^eapon of all others 
iTiost feared In enthusiasts of every deseription, and which, 
from its predoniinanc'e ovc?r such minds, often cdiedks what 
is absurd, and fully as often smothers that which is noble. 

Under the intluence of this fear, of becoming an object 
of scorn rather than resentment, Durward, though with 
some pain, confined his reply to a confused acc'oimt of the 
Lady Hameline having made her cscai)e ficnn Sehonwaldt 
before the attack Look place. He could not, inf.ieed, liave 
made his story very distinct, without throwing ridicule on 
the near relation of Isabelle, and perhaps incurring some 
Irimself, as having been the object of her piepi:>slerous 
evjiectations. He added to his embarrassed detail, that 
ho had heard a repoit, though a vague one, of the Lady 
Hameline liaving again fallen into the hands of William cic 
la Miirck. 

“ 1 trust ill Saint Ivambert that he will marry her,” 
said Cr^vecgeiir; “as, indeed, he is likely enough to do, for 
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the bake of her nloney-bags; and e(iually lik(‘ly to knock 
her on the iiead, so soon as these are either secured in his 
own grasp, or, at fai tlu^sl^ emptied.*' 

*Tiie ("omit then proceeded to ask so many questions 
concerning the mode in which both ladies had conducted 
themsclvtis on the journey, the degree of intimacy to whic h 
they admitted Quentin himself, and other trying particulars, 
that, vewed and asheju'^n and angry, the youtli was scarce 
able to conceal his embarrassment from the keen-sighted 
soldier and courtier, v\ho seemed suddenly disposed to take 
leave of him, saying at the same time, “Umph — I see it is 
as I conjccturecl, on one side at least; 1 trust the other 
party has kept her sctises better. — (t'ome. Sir Sejuire, spur 
on, and keep the van, while 1 fall back to discourse with the 
Lady Isabelle. I think f have learned now so much from 
you, that I can talk to her of these sad passages without 
hurting her nicety, though I have fretted yours a little. — 
Yet stay, young gallant — one word ere you go. You have 
had, I imagine, a happy journey through Fairy-land - all 
full of heroic adventure, and high hope and wild minstrel- 
like delusion, like the gardens of Morgaine la Feek Forget 
it all, young soldier,’* he added, tajq^ing him on tlie 
shoulder; “lemember yonder lady only as tlie honoured 
Countess of Croye — forget her as a wandering and ad- 
venturous damsel: And her friends —one of them I can 
answer for — will remember, on their part, only the services 
you have done her, and forget the unreasonable reward 
which you have had the boldness to propose to yourself,** 
Enraged that he had been unable to conceal from the 
sharp-sighted Crevccncnr feelings which the Ckjunt seemed 
to consider as the object of ridicule, (Quentin replied, in- 
dignantly, My Lord Count, when I require advice of you, 

1 will ask it ; when I demand as.sistance of you, it will be 
time enough to grant or refuse it ; when 1 set peculiar 
value on your opinion of me, it will not be too late to 
express it.’* 

•“Heyday!” said the C'ount; “I have come between 

^ Half-Sister of Aithur and pupil of Merlin in the Story q( |Cfng 
Arthur. * - . . 
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Ani.Kli'. iind ()n:in;i’, and nuisl expect *a challengci to the 

“You as if that were an imj)ossil>ility,” said 

( hiciillii ‘AVlu-n 1 l)rok(i a lanc'e with the Duke of Orteans, 
il w.is .Ji'.iiiia a linasi in which llowaal l)ettc‘r l>lood than 
that ot ('ie\M'(eui When I measured swords wilfi Dunois, 

I etc ae,< d a \k tier wariior. ’ 

•‘Now 1 haven nourisli iJiy judgmc'nt, gentle youth!' 
said ( 'levi, ( oair, still laughing at tlu' I'hivalrous inamorato. 
“K thou speak’st truth, thou hast ha<l singular lurk in this 
wMiId; and, truly, it it he the pleaVire ol I’rovidence 
e\poses thee to siu h trials, 'without a beard on thy lip, t]^ou 
wilt he mail with vtiiity ere lliou* writest thyself &an. 
'I'lioii eaiist not move me to anger, though thou ^^ayst 
to miilh. Ilelie\<' me, though thou maysi have frjught 
with hniues, an<l pl.iyial the champion fi)r < ctunlesses, by 
anm of those In .iks w hii'h foitune will sometimes exhibit, 
thou ait 1)\ IK) uu-ans the eipial of those of whom thou hast 
l>een either iIk' easu.il opponent, or more casual companion. 

I (.in .dlow llu'c, hki‘ a )ouih who lialh listened to n>mances 
till he laiK led himsi ll a Paladin, to foiin pri’l'y dreams tor 
sometime; but tluiii must not he angry at a wa ll-nuMning 
liiend, tlmiigh lu‘ sh.ike thee something roughly by tli • 
shoulders to .iwake thee.” 

My Lord olA 'revc’Ciciir,’’ said Quentin, farflil) ” — 

“Nay, it was not utterly ot lamily that I spoke,” said the 
('oimt; ‘‘l)ul of I'.ink, fortune, higlr station, and so forth, 
which irlaee a disiaiu'e between vaiK^us degrees and ('lasses 
of jiersons As for birth, all men are descended from Adam 
and lOve,” 

‘‘My l.ord C’oimt,” repeated ()iientin, “my ancestors, 
the Diuwauks of (den houlakin” • 

“Nay," said the (''nmt, “if you claim a farther descent 
ior them than fioin *\dam, 1 have done ! flood even to you.” 

He remed hack his horse, and paused to join the 
(\)imt(\ss, to whom, if possible, his insinuations and advices, 
howewer well nuant, wei'e still more disagreeable thai-f to 
C^>ucntin, wdio, as he rode on, muttered to himself, “Cold- 


t Hero .iiul In; oine of tlu- romai>ge of chivahy, .Imuiiis of GatiU 
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blooded, insolent, ovcr-weening coxcomb ! — Would that the 
next Scottish Archer who has his harquebuss pointed at thee, 
ma> not let thee o(T so easily as I did ! ” 

In •the evening they reached the town of Charleroi, on 
the Samb^e, where the Count of Crevecceur had determined 
to leave the Countess Isabelle, whom the terror and fatigue 
of yesterday, joined t(‘ a ilight of fifty miles since morning, 
and the various d’ stressing sensations by which it was 
accompanied, had made incapable of travelling farther, with 
safety to her health.^, 'fhe Count consigned her, in a state 
of great exhaustion, to the care of the Abbess of the 
Cistercian convent in -Charleroi, a noble lady, to whom 
both the families of Crevecceur and •Croye were related, 
and in whose prudence and kindiuiss he could repose 
confidence. 

Crevecceur himself only stopped to recommend the 
utmost caution to the governor of a small Burgundian 
gairison who occupied the place, and required him also to 
mount a guard of honour upon the convent during the 
residence of the Countess Isabelle of Ooye, — ostensibly to 
secure her safety, but perhaps secretly to prevent her at- 
tempting to escape. I'lie Count only assigned as a cause 
for the garrison being vigilant, some vague rumours which 
he had licard of disturbances in the Bishopric of Lidge. 
But he was determined himself to be the first who should 
cany the formidable news of the insurrection and the 
murder of the Bishop, in all their horrible reality, to Duke 
Charles ; and for that purpose, having procured fresh horses 
for himself and suite, he mounted with the resolution of 
continuing his journey to Peronne without stopping for 
fepose; and informing Quentin Durward that he must 
attend him, he made, at the same time, a mock apolcjgy for 
parting fair company, but hoped, that to so devoted a squire 
of dames a night’s journey by moonshine would be more 
agreeable, than supinely to yield himself to slumber like an 
ordinary mortal. 

Quentin, already sufficiently afflicted by finding that he 
was to be parted from Isabelle, longed to answer this taunt 
with an indignant defiance ; but aware that the Count would 
only laugh at his anger, and despise his challenge, he re- 

M. g. D, 
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solved lo wait some future time, when he might have an 
(Opportunity of obtaining some amends from this proud lord, 
who, though for very differcait reasons, had become nciyly 
as odioU'. to him as the W'lld Hoar of Ardennes hilnself. 
He therelore asscaitt'd to CJievetacur’s i)roposal, lo what 
hr had no (hoiee o\' declining, and they pursued in 
company, and with all the dis])atch they could exert, the 
nKid between Charleroi and Hcronne. 
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No human quality is so wrll wove 

In waip and woof, hut Ihcres some (law in it. 

I’ve known a brave man fly a shepheurs cur, 

A wi ' man so demean him, <lrivelling idiocy 
Had wtllnigh been ashamed on’t. For your ciafly, 

Your worldly-wise man, he, above the rest, 

Weaves his own snares so fine, he’s often caught in them. 

Old Play, 

Quentin, during the earlier part of the night-journey, 
had to combat witli that bitter heartache, wliieh is felt 
when youth parts, and probably for ever, with her he loves. 
As, pressed by the urgency of the moment, and the im- 
patience 4)f Crevecoeur, they hasted on through the rich 
lowlands of Hainault, under the benign guidance of a rich 
and lustrous harvest-moon, she shed 'her yellow influence 
^ over rich and deep pastures, woodland, and corn fields, 
from which the husbandmen were using her light to with- 
draw the grain, such was the industry of the Flemings, even 
^it that period ; she slione on broad, level, and fructifying 
rivers, whcne glided the white sail in the service of com- 
merce, uninterrupted by rock or torrent, beside lovely quiet 
villages, whose external decency and cleanliness expressed 
the ease and comfort of the inhabitants ; — she gleamed upon 
the feudal castle of many a gallant Baron and Knight, with 
its deep moat, battlemented court, and high belfry, — for the 
chivalry of Hainault was renowned among the nobles of 
Europe ; — and her light displayed at a distance, in its broad 
beam, the gigantic towers of more than one lofty minster. 


24 — 2 
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Yet all tins fair variety, liowever dilToring from the waste 
and wildernciss of his own land, interrupted not the course 
of (^luailin's regrets and sorrows. He had left his hesirt 
i)chincl him, when he departed from Charleroi] anti the 
only relleclion N\hi< h the farther joinney inspiied ^vas, that 
rv( ry ste[) was oirrying him farther from Isabelle.' * His 
im.iginati(ai was taxed to recall every word she had spoken, 
eveiy l(jok .she had directed towards him; and, as happens 
ll(.•(|uently in such cases, the impression made upon his 
imagination by the recollection of these^articulars was even 
stronger than the realities themselves had excited. 

At length, after the cold hour oj midtiight was past, in.. 
s[)ite alike! ol love an(f of sorrow, the extreme fatigue which /* 
(^)iientin had undergone the two preceding days began to' 
have an effia't on him, which his habits of exercise of every 
kind, and his singular alertness and activity of character, as : 
well as the i)ainlul nature of the reflections which occupied, 
his thoughts, had hitherto prevented his experiencing. The 
ideas of his mind began to be so little corrected by the 
exertions of his sense.s, worn out and deadened as the latter 
now' were by extremity of fatigue, that the visions which the 
former dt\w' supei. seeled or perverted the information con- 
veyed by the blunted organs of seeing and hearing; and 
DurwMrd was only sensible that he was awake, by the, 
exertions which, sensible of the peril of his situation, he 
oeca.sionally made, to resist falling into a deep and dead 
sleep. Every now and then, a strong consciousness of the 
risk of falling from or wdth his horse roused him to exertion 
and animation ; but ere long his eyes again were dimmed 
by confused shades of all sorts of mingled colours, the^ 
moonlight landscape swam before them, and he was so 
much overcome with fatigue, that the Count of tr<^vecoeur, 
observing his condition, was at length compelled to order 
two of his attendants, one to each rein of Durward's bridk, 
in order to prevent the ri.sk of his falling from^his horse. 

When at length they reached the town of I.andrecy,^ the 
Count, in compassion to the youth, who had now been in 
a great measure without sleep for three nights, allowed him- 
self and his retinue a halt of four hours for rest and refresh- 
meat. 
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Deep and sound were Quentin’s slumbers, until they 
were broken by the sound of the Count’s trumpet, and the 
cry of l)is Fourriers and harbingers, “Debout! debout! — 
Ha I •Messires, en route, en route!” — Yet, unwelcomely 
early as Jbe tones came, they awaked him a different being 
in strength and si)irits from -what he had fallen asleep. 
Confidence in himself and his fortunes returned with his 
reviving spirits, anv’ with the rising sun. He thoiiglit of his 
love no longer as a desperate and fantastic dream, but as 
a high and invigorating principle, to be cherished in his 
bosom, although h? might never propose to himself, under 
all the difficulties by which he was beset, to bring it to any 
prosperous issue. — “The pilot,” he •reflected, “steers his 
bark by the polar star, although he never expects to become 
possc^ssor of it; and the thoughts of Isabelle of Croye 
' shall make me a worthy man-at-arms, though T may never 
see her more. When she hears that a Scottish soldier, 
named Quentin Durward, distinguished himself in a well- 
fought field, or left his body on the breach of a disputed 
fortress, she will remember the companion of her journey, 
as one who did all in his power to avert the snares and 
misfortunes which beset it, and perhaps will honour his 
memory with a tear, his coffin with a garland.” 

In this manly mood of bearing his misfortune, Quentin 
felt himself more able to receive and reply to the jests of 
the Count of Crevecocur, who passed several on his alleged 
effeminacy and incapacity of undergoing fatigue. The 
young Scot accommodated himself so good-lmmouredly to 
the Count’s raillery, and replied at once so happily and so 
respectfully, that the change of his tone and manner made 
obviously ajmore favourable impression on the Count than 
he had enfertained from his prisoner’s conduct during the 
preceding evening, when, rendered irritable by the feelings 
of his situation, he was alternately moodily silent or fiercely 
argumentative. 

The veteran soldier began at length to take notice of 
his* young companion, as a pretty fellow, of whom some- 
thing might be made ; and more than hinted to him, that, 
would he but resign his situation in the Archer-guard of 
France, he would undertake to have him enrolled in the 
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household of lh(i Diiko of Burgundy in an honourable 
condition, and would himself lake care of his advancement. 
And aUhough (^)ucntin, with suitable expressions of gratkufle, 
declined this favour at present, until he should find out how 
far he luid to ( omplain of his original patron, Kifig Louis, 
h(‘, nevcTlheless, continued to remain on good terms with 
llic Lount of (’levecaeur; and, while his enthusiastic mode 
of thinking, and his foreign and idiomatical manner of ex- 
prc'ssing himself, (iften excited a smile on the grave cheek of 
th<’('ount, that smile had lost all tha^it had of sarcastic 
and bitter, and did not exceed the limits of good humour 
and good m.mners. t 

Thus travelling on with much more harmony than on 
the prcct'ding day, the little party came at last within two 
miles ol the famous and strong town of I’eronne, near which 
the Duke of burgundy’s army lay encamped, ready, as was 
su|i[)osed, to invade h'raiu e ; and, in opposition to which, 
Louis XL had himself assembled a strong force near Saint 
Maxenct', for the purpose of bringing to reason his over- 
poweifiil vass<d. 

I’eionne, situated upon a deep river, in a Hat country, 
and surrounded by strong )>ulwarks and profound nioats, 
was a(’Counted in ancient, as m modern tinu‘s, one of the 
strongest fortresses in Kranceh 'The Count of C;'cveco2ur, 
his retinue, and his prisoner, were approaching the iortress 
about the third hour after noon ; when, riding through the 
[ileasanl glades of a large forest, which then covered the 
a]j])roach to the town on the east side, they were met by 
two men of rank, as appeared from the number of their 
attendants, dressed in the habits worn in time of peace ; 
and who, to juilgc tioni the falcons which thc^ carried on 
their urists, and the number of spaniels and greyhounds 
led by their followers, vveie engaged in the amusement of 
hawking. Ikit on iierceiving ('revecieur, with whose ajipear- 
anee and liveries they were sufficiently intimate, they quitted 

* o 

* liuleed, though lying on an exposed and A\a»hkt* froiitiei, it was 
never taken by an enemy, hut prcserveil the proud name <d Peronne la 
rvuelle, until the Duke of NVclhngton, a great destroyer of that sojt of 
re,nUaiion, toi;k the place in the memorable advance upon Paris in 
1815. — Scui T. 
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the search whicli they were making for a heron along the 
banks of a long canal, and came galloping towards him. 

• “News, jicws, Count of Crcvecceiir ! they cried both 
together; — “will you give news, or take news? or will you 
barter fairly?” 

“ I would barter fairly, Messircs,’* said Crevccocur, after 
saluting them courteously, “did I conceive you had any 
news of importance sufficient to make an etjuivalent for 
mine.” 

The two sportsmen smiled on each other ; and the elder 
of the two, a fine iTaronial figure, with a dark countenance, 
marked with that .sorl^of sadness whi('h some physiognomists 
ascribe to a melancholy tcmpcrametit, and some, as the 
Italian statuary augured of the visage of Cliarles I., consider 
as predicting an unhappy death\ turning to his companion, 
said, “Crevccocur has been in Brabant, the country of com- 
merce, and he has learned all its artifices — he will be too 
hard for us if we drive a bargain.” 

“ Messircs,” said Crcvecccur, “the Duke ought in justice 
to have the first of my wares, as the Seigneur takes his toll 
before open market begins. But tell me, are your news of 
a sad or a pleasant complexion?” 

The person whom he particularly addressed was a lively- 
looking man, with an eye of great vivacity, which was 
correcteS by an expression of reflection and gravity about 
the mouth and upper lip — the whole physiognomy marking 
a man who saw and judged rapidly, but was sage and slow 
in forming resolutions or in expressing opinions. This was 
the famous Knight of Hainault, son of Collart, or Nicolas 
de TElite, known in history, and amongst historians, by the 
venerable iiame of Philip des Comincs, at this time close to 
the person of Duke Charles the BokP, and one of his most 
esteemed counsellors. He answered Crevecoeur’s question 
concerning the comj3le\ion of the news of which he and his 

^ D’llymhcrcourt, or tmljcrcourt, was put to death by the in* 
hjfhitaiits o( Ghent, with the Chancellor o( Burgundy, in I he year 1477. 
Nfary of Burgumly, daughter of Charles the B(dd, appeared in mourn- 
ing in the market-place, and with tears besought the life of her servants 
from her insingent subjects, but in vain. — Sem r. 

Sec Author’s notes at end of text : — Note X I. 
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companion, the Baron d’Hymbercourt, were the depositaries. 
—“'I'hcy wore/’ he said, “like the colours of the rainbow, 
various in hue, as they might be viewed from different poipts, 
and placed against the black cloud or the fair sky-^-Such 
a rainbow was never seen in France or Flanders jince that 
of Noah’s aik.’’ 

‘^My tidings,’^ replied Crcvecceur, “are altogether like 
the comet ; gloomy, wild, and terrible in themselves, yet to 
be accounted the forerunners of still greater and more 
dreadful evils which are to ensue.” 

“ We must open our bales,” said (Amines to his com- , 
panion, “or our market will be forestalled by some new- ' 
coiners, for ours are piddic news. — In one word, Crevecoeur— , 
listen, and wonder - King IvOuis is at Peronne ! ” 

“What!” said the Count, in astonishment; “has the 
Duke retreated without a battle? and do*you remain here 
in your dress of peace, after the town is besieged by the 
Froiicli?— for I cannot sup])ose it taken.” 

“No, surely,” said D’Hymbercourt, “the banners of,' 
Burgundy have not gone back a foot ; and still King Louis 
is hcMc.” 

“I'hen Edward of England must have come over the 
seas with his bowmen,” said Cievecieur, “and, like his 
ancestors, gained a second field of Poictiers.” 

“Not so,” said Comines — “Not a French baVmor has 
been borne down, not a sail spread from England — where 
Edward is loo much amused among the wives of the citizens 
of London, to think of playing the Black Prince. Hear 
the extraordinary truth. You know, when you left us, that 
the conference between the commissioners on the parts of 
France and Burgundy was broken up, withoijt apparent 
chance of reconciliation?” • 

“'I'nie; and we Jieamt of nothing but war.” 

“ What has followed has been indeed so like a dream,” 
said Coniines, “ that I almost expect to awake, and find it 
so. Only one day .since, the Duke had in Council protested;; 
so furiously against farther delay, thaf it was resolved* to " 
send a defiahee to the King, and march forward instantly 
into France, Toison d^Or, commissioned for the purpose,'; 
hud put on hjp official dress, and had his foot in the stirrupj 
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to mount his horse* when lo ! the French herald Mont joie 
rode into our camp. We thought of nothing else than that 
Lqpis had been beforehand with our defiance ; and began 
to coftsider how much the Duke would resent the advice, 
which hjjd prevented him from being the first to declare 
war. But a council being speedily assembled, what was 
our wonder when the herald informed us, that Louis, King 
of France, was sca.ee an hour’s riding behind, intending to 
visit Charles, Duke of Burgundy, with a small retinue, in 
Order that their differences might be settled at a personal 
interview ! ” ^ 

“You surprise mc^ Messires,” said Crevecfeur; “and 
yet you surprise me less than you migiit have expected ; for, 
when I was last at Plessis-les-Tours, the all-trusted Cardinal 
Baluo, ofP^nded with his master, and Burgundian at heart, 
did hint to me, tftat he could so work upon Louis’s peculiar 
foibles, as to lead him to place himself in such a position 
with regard to Burgundy, that the Duke might have the 
terms of peace of his own making. But I never suspected 
that so old a fox as Louis could have been induced to come 
into the trap of his own accord. What said the Burgundian 
counsellors?” 

“As you may guess,” answered D’llymbcrcourt; “talked 
much of faith to be observed, and little of advantage to be 
obtained* by such a visit; while it was manifest they thought 
almost entirely of the last, and were only anxious to find 
some way to reconcile it with the necessary preservation of 
appearances.” 

“And what said the Duke?” continued the Count of 
Crevecoeur. 

“Spokt^ brief and, bold, as usual,” replied Comines. 
“‘Which of you was it,’ he asked, ‘who witnessed the 
meeting of my cousin Louis and me after the battle of 
Montl’hery', when I was so thoughtless as to accompany 
him back within the intrenchments of Paris with half a score 
of ^attendants, and so put my person at the King’s mercy?’ 
I replied, that most of us had been present ; and none could 
ever forget the alarm which it had been his pleasure to give 
us. ‘Well,’ said the Duke, ‘you blamed me fof my folly, 
* See Author’s notes at end of text : — Note XII. 
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and 1 ('onfcsscd to you that I had acted like a giddy-pated 
f)uy ; and I am aware, too, that my father of happy memory 
being then alive, iny kinsman, Louis, would have had Jess 
ad\antage by seizing on my person than I might noV have 
by vjcining his. lint, nevertheless, if my roya[ kinsman 
comes hither (jn the present occasion, in the same singleness 
oi heart under whicli I IIkui acted, he shall be royally 
welcome. If it is meant by this appearance of confidence 
to cin'iimvent and to blind me, till he execute some of his 
politic schemes, by Saint George of Ihirgundy, let him look 
to it !' And so, having turned up his nufetaches, and stamped 
on the ground, he ordered us all to get on our horses, and 
leceive ^.o i^xlraordintry a guest.” 

“ And you met the King accordingly?” replied the Count 
of Crevccujur — “ Miracles have not ceased !-- Ilow was he 
aet’ompanled ? ” ^ 

“ As slightly as might be,” answered D’Hymbercourt ; 
“only a score or two of the Scottish Guard, and a few knights 
and gentlemen of his household — among whom his astrologer, 
Gah'otti, made the gayest figure.” 

“ d'liat fellow,” said Grevecicur, “liolds some deficndence 
on the Gardmal Kalue — 1 should not be siiiprised that he 
lias had his share in deLermining the King to this step of 
douhlful policy. Any nobility of higher rank?” 

“There are Monsieur of Orleans and DunoiS,” replied 
Coniines. 

1 will have a rouze with Dimois,” said (aeveeccur, “wag 
the world as it will. Ihit wo heard tliat both lie and the 
Duke had fallen into disgiace, and were in prison?” 

“'I'lioy were both under arrest in the Castle of Loches, 
that delightful place of retirement for the Fren4:h nobility,” 
saitl 1 )’Hyml)eicoiirt j “but Louis has relcasetl them, in 
order to bring them with him- perhaps because he cared 
not to leave Orleans behind, h’or his other attendants, 
faitli, I think his gossii). the Hangman Marshal, with two or 
three ol his retinue, and Oli\er, his barber, may be the most 
considerable — and the whole lievy so ^poorly arrayed, Aat, 
hy my honour, the King resembles most an old usurer going 
to coUect desperate debts, attended by a body of catchpolls.” 
“And vhore is he lodged?” said Crcvccceur. 
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“Nay, that,” replied Coniines, “is the most marvellous 
of all. (>ir Duke offered to let the King’s Archer-Guard 
hii^^e a gate of the lown, and a bridge of boats over the 
Somrfle, and to have assigned to Louis himself the adjoining 
house, belonging to a wealthy burgess, Giles Orthen ; but, 
in going thither, the King estiied the banners of De Lau 
and Poncet de Riviere, whom he had banished from France; 
and scared, as it w )iild seem, with the thought of lodging so 
near refugees and inalecontents of his own making, he craved 
to be quaitered in the Castle of JVTonne, and there he hath 
his abode accord in^fly.” 

“Why, God ha’ mercy!” exclaimed Crcvecieur, “this 
is not only venturing mto the lion’s den, but thrusting his 
head into his very jaws — Nothing less than the very bottom 
of the rat-trap would serve the crafty old politician I ” 

“ Nay,” said'Comines, “ D’Hymbercourt hath not told 
you the speech of Le Glorieux^ — which, in iny mind, was 
the shrewdest opinion that was given.” 

“And wliat said his most illustrious wisdom?” asked 
the Count. 

“As the Duke,” replied Comincs, “was hastily ordering 
some vessels and ornaments of plate, and the like, to be 
prepared as presents for the King and his retinue, by way of 
welcome on his arrival, ‘ Trouble not thy small brain about 
it, my ffiend Charles,’ said Le Glorieux, ‘I will give thy 
cousin Louis a nobler and a fitter gift than thou canst ; and 
that is my cap and bells, and my bauble to boot ; for, by 
the mass, he is a greater fool than I am, for putting himself 
in thy power.’ — ‘ But if I give him no reason to repent it, 
sirrah, how then?’ said the Duke. ‘Then, truly, Charles, 
thou shalt.have cap and bauble thyself, as the gieatest fool 
of the th*ree of us.’ I promise you this knavish quip 
touched the Duke closely -I saw him change colour and 
bite his lip. — And now, our news are told, noble Crewectcur, 
and Avhat think you they resemble?” 

^“A mine full^ charged with gunpowder,” answered 
Oevecoeur, “to which, I fear, it is my fate to bring the 
kindled linstock. Your news and mine are like flax and 

^ The jeater of Charles of Burgundy, of whom more Iicicaftcr. — 
ScoiT. 
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fjiv, which cannot meet without l)ursting into name, or like 
( urtain chemical subhLance.s which cannot be mingled with- 
out an c\[)losion. Friends, -gentlemen, — ride close by^^ny 
rein ; and when I tell you vvh.athas chanced in the bishopric 
of Liege, I think you will be of opinion, that Kytg Louis ' 
mighl as safely have undertaken a pilgrimage to the infernal 
rrgions, as this ill-timed visit to reronne.” 

The two nohles drew up close on either hand of the 
(k)unt, and listened, with half-suppressed exclamations, and. 
gestuie.s of tht' deepest wonder and interest, to his account 
of the transaelions at Liege and SchonAuIdt. Quentin was 
iht-n called (oiward, and examined and re-examined on the 
paiticulars of the Hi.i\iop’s deatli, until at length he refused ‘ 
to answer any further interrogatories, not knowir)g where- 
fore they were asked, or what us(; might be made of his 
leplies. • 

d'hey now reached the rich and level banks of the Somme, 
and the ancient walls of the little town of Feronne la ‘ 
Pueidle, ami the deei) green meadows adjoining, now 
whitened with the numerous tents of the Duke of Burgundy's 
army, amounting to about fifteen thousand men. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE INTERVIEW. 

When Princes meet, Astrologers may mark it 
An ominous conjunction, full of boding, 
idke tht<i of Mars with Saturn. 

Old Play. 

Onk hardly knows whether to term it a privilege or a 
penalty annexed to the quality of princes, that, in their 
intercourse with eacli other, they are required, by the respect 
which is due to their own rank and dignity, to regulate their 
feelings and expressions by a severe etiquette, which pre- 
cludes all violent and avowed display of passion, and which, 
but that the whole world are aware that this assumed com- 
plaisanct? is a matter of ceremony, might justly pass for 
prohjimd dissimulation. It is no less certain, however, that 
the overstepping of these bounds of ceremonial, for the 
purpose of giving more direct vent to their angry passions, 
has the effect of compromising their dignity with the world in 
general ; as was particularly noted when those distinguished 
rivals, Fraycis the First, and the Emperor Charles, gave 
each other the lie direct, and were desirous of deciding their 
differences hand to hand, in single combat. 

Charles of Burgundy, the most hasty and impatient, 
nay, the most imprudent prince of his time, found himself, 
nevertheless, fetter^l within the magic circle which prescribed 
the most profound^efercnce to Louis, as his Suzerain and 
liege Lord, who had deigned to confer upon liim, a vassal 
of the crown, the distinguished honour of a ^nersonal visit. 
Dressed in his ducal mantle, and attended' by his great 
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officers, and principal knights and nobles, he went in gallant 
cavalcade to receive Louis XL Ilis retinue absolutely 
bla/ed with gold and silver; for the wealth of the Coui^of 
England being exhaust eil by the wars of York and Lancaster, 
and the expcMidilure of Id'ance limited by the economy of 
the Soveieign, that of Burgundy was for the time the most 
magnifict'nt m Luro[)c. 'i'he cor/ei;e of Louis, on the con- 
tiary, was few in number, and comparatively mean in 
appearance, and the exterior of the King himself, in a 
thrt'iulbare cloak, with his wonted old high-crowned hat stuck 
hill of images, rendered the contrast ye1%nore striking; and 
as the Duke, richly attired with the coronet and mantle of 
stale, threw himself fj^rm his noble ^:harger, and, kneeling 
on one knee, offered to hold the stirrup while Louis dis- 
mounted from his little ambling palfrey, the effect was almost 
giotesipie. ^ 

'The greeting between the two potentates was, of course, 
as full of affected kindness and compliment, as it was totally 
devoid of siiu'crily. But the temper of the Duke rendered 
it nuK'h more diffieult for him to preserve the necessary 
a[)pearances, in voice, speech, and demeanour ; while in the 
King, every spei'ies of simulation and dissimulation seemed 
so much a part of his nature, that those best acciuaincod 
with him could not have distinguished what was feigned 
from what was real. • 

Perhaps the most accurate illUsStration, were it not un- 
worthy two such high potentates, xvould be, to suppose the 
King in the situation of a stranger, perfectly acquainted 
with the habits and dispositions of the canine race, who, 
for some purpose of liis own, is desirous to make friends 
with a large and surly mastifl', that holds him in suspicion, 
and is disposed to worry him on the first sympVrms either 
of diffidence or of umbrage. The mastiff growls internally, 
erects his bristles, shows his teeth, yet is ashamed to fly 
upon the intruder, who seems at the same time so kind and 
so confiding, and therefore the animal endui*es advances 
which are far from pacifying him, watchffTg at the same tiTue 
the slightest opportunity which may justify him in his own 
eyes for seizing his friend by the throat 

'fhe King was no doubt sensible, from the altered voice, 
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constrained manner, and abrupt gestures of the Duke, that 
the game he had to play was delicate, and perhaps he more 
th^n once repented having ever taken it in hand, liut re- 
penta«ce was too late, and all that remained for him was 
that inimitable dexteiity of management, which the King 
understood (njually at least with any man that ever lived. 

'The demeanour which Louis used towards the Duke 
was such as to reri mble the kind overflowing of the heart 
in a moment of sincere reconciliation with an honoured and 
tried friend, from whom he had been estranged by tem- 
porary circumstaiurfs now passed away, and lorgotten as 
soon as lemoved. The King blamed himself for not having 
sooner taken the decisTve step, of coitvincing his kind and 
good kinsman by such a mark of confidiaice as he was now 
bestowing, that the angry pas.sagcs which had occurred 
betwixt them we^.iothing in his remembrance, when weighed 
against the kindness which received him when an exile from 
France, and under the displea.sure of the King his father. 
He spoke of tlie (lood Duke of Burgundy, as Philip the 
father of J )uke Charles was currently called, and remembered 
a thousand instances of his paternal kindness. 

“I think, cousin,’^ he said, “your father made little 
difference in his affection betwixt you and me; for I re* 
member, when by an accident I had bewildered myself in* a 
hunting-party, I found the Good Duke upbraiding you with 
leaving me in the forest, as if you had been careless of the 
safety of an elder brother.’’ 

The Duke of Burgundy’s features were naturally harsh 
and severe; and when he attempted to smile, in polite 
acquiescence to the truth of what the King told him, the 
grimace wh^ch he made was truly diabolical. 

“Princtf of dissemblers," he said, in his secret soul, 
“ would that it stood with my honour to remind you houf 
you have requited all the benefits of our House ! " 

“And then," continued the King, “if the ties of con- 
sanguinity and gratitude are not sufficient to bind us 
together, my fair coUsin, we have those of spiritual relalion- 
ship ; for I am godfather to your fair daughter Mary, who is 
as dear to me as one of my own maidens ; and when the 
Saints (their holy name be blcs.sed !) sent me a little blossom 
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which withered in the course of three months, it was your 
princely father who held it at the font, and celebrated the 
ceremony of baptism, with richer and prouder magnificeoce 
than I^iris itself could have afforded. Never shall I 'forget 
the decj}, the indelible impression, which the generosity of 
IJiike JMuli[), and yoiiis, my dearest cousin, made upon the 
half-broken lu'art of the poor exile 1^' 

Your Majesty,” said the Duke, compelling himself to 
make some reply, “acknowledged that slight obligation in 
terms whic h overpakl all the display which Burgundy could 
make, to show due sense of the honoilti you had done its 
Sovereign.’* 

“1 renicmber the^vords you meafi, fair cousin,” said the 
King, smiling; “1 think they were, that in guerdon of the 
benefU of that day, I, poor wanderer, had nothing to offer,, 
save the persons of myself, of my wife, aiAi of my child. — 
Well, and I think I have indifferently well redeemed my 
pledge.” 

** I mean not to dispute what your Majesty is pleased to 
aver,” said the Duke , “ but” 

“ But you ask,” said the King, interrupting him, “ how 
my actions have accorded with my words— Marry thus : the 
body of my infant child Joachim rests in Burgundian '‘arth — 
my own person I have this morning placed unreservedly in 
your power— and, for that of my wife, — truly, Cousin, I 
think, considering the period of time which has passed, you 
will scarce insist on my keeping my word in that particular. 
She was born on the day of the Blessed Annunciation^” (he 
crossed himself, and muttered an Ora pro nobis)^ “some 
fifty years since ; but she is no farther distant than Rheims, 
and if you insist on my promise being fulfilled to the letter, 
she shall presently wait your pleasure.” “ 

Angry as the Duke of Burgundy was at the bare-faced 
attempt of the King to assume towards him a tone of friend^ 
ship and intimacy, he could not help laughing at the 
whimsical reply of that singular monarch, and his laugh 
w'as as discordant as the abrupt tones^Ot passion in which 
he often spoke. Having laughed longer and louder than 
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was at that period, or would now be, thought fitting the 
time and occasion, he answered in the same tone, bluntly 
declining the honour of the Queen’s company, but stating 
his willingness to accept that of the King’s eldest daughter, 
whose beauty was celebrated. 

“I am happy, fair cousin,” said the King, with one of 
those dubious smiles of which he frequently made use, 
‘‘that your gracious pleasure has not fixed on my younger 
daughter Joan. I should otherwise have had spear-breaking 
between you and my cousin of Orleans; and, had harm 
come of it, I musl^on either side have lost a kind friend 
and affectionate cousii^.” 

“Nay* nay, my royal sovereign, ’’tsaid Duke Charles, 
“the Duke of Orleans shall have no interruption from me 
in the path whi(^ he has chosen par amours. The cause 
in which I couch my lance against Orleans must be fair and 
straight.” 

Louis was fiir from taking amiss this brutal allusion to 
the personal deformity of the Princess Joan. On the con- 
trary, he was rather pleased to find that the Duke was 
content to be amused with broad jests, in which he was 
himself a proficient, and which (according to the modern 
phrase) spared much sentimental hypocrisy. Accordingly, 
he speedily placed tlicir intercourse on such a footing, that 
Charles, tnough he felt it impossible to play the part of an 
affectionate and reconciled friend to a monarch whose ill 
offices he had so often encountered, and whose sincerity on 
the present occasion he so strongly doubted, yet had no 
difficulty in acting the hearty landlord towards a facetious 
guest; and so the want of reciprocity in kinder feelings 
between them was supplied by the tone of good fellowship 
which exists between two boon companions, — a tone natural 
to the Duke from the frankness, and, it might be added, the 
grossness of his character, and to Louis, because, though 
capable of assuming any mood of social intercourse, that 
which really suited J^im best was mingled with grossness of 
ideas, and caustic humour in expression. 

Both Princes were happily able to preserve, during the 
period of a banquet at the town-house of P Dionne, the 
same kind of conversation, on which they met as on a 
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neutral ground, and which, as Louis easily perceived, was 
more available than any other to keep the Duke of 
Burgundy in tliat slate of composure which seemed neces- 
sary to his own safely. * 

Yet he was alarmed to observe that the Duke had 
around him several of those French nobles, and those of 
the highest rank, and in situations of great trust and power, 
whom his own severity or injustice had driven into exile; 
and it was to secure himself from the possible effects of 
their resentment and revenge, that (as already mentioned) 
he requested to be lodged in the (Sistle or Citadel of 
Peronne, rath(‘r than in the town itjelf This was readily 
granted by Duke Ch^^les, witli one of those grim smiles, of 
which it was impossible to say whether it meant good or 
harm to the jiarty whom it concerned. 

But wlien the King, expressing himself with as much, 
delicacy as he could, and in the manner he thought best 
qualified to lull suspicion asleep, asked, whether the vSeottisb. 
Archers of his Guard might not maintain the custody of 
the castle of Peronne during his residence there, in lieu of 
the gate of the town which the Duke had offered to their 
care, Charles replied, with his wonted sternness of voice, 
and abruptness of manner, rendered more alarming by his 
liabit, when he spoke, of either turning up his mustaches or 
handling his sword or dagger, the last of which' he used 
frequently to draw a little way, and then return to the 
sheath**, — “ Saint Martin I No, my liege. You are in your 
vassafs camp and city — so men call me in respect to 
your Majesty — my castle and town are yours, and my 

' I'he arrival of three brothers, Princes of tlie Haase of Savoy, 
of Monseij^neur de T.aii, whom the King had long detained in prisdti, of 
Sire Poncet de Kivieic, and the Seigneur d’Uife, — who, by the way, as 
a romance-writer of a peculiar turn, might have been happily enough 
introduced into the present work, but the fate of the Eujihuist was 
a warning to the author— all of these nobles bearing the emblem of 
Burgundy, the cross, namely, of Saint Andmy, inspired I^uis with 
so much suspicion, that he very impolitically tfeihanded to be lodged in 
the old Castle of Peronne, and thus rendered himself an absolute 
captive. — See COMINES* Mentoirs for the year 1468. — ScoTT. 

^ 'riiis gesture, very indicative of a fierce character, is also by stage- 
Uadiiion a df^dnetion of Shakspeare’s l^chard 111 .— Scott. 
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men are yours ; so it is indifferent whether my mcn-at-arins 
or the Scottish Archers guard either the outer gate or 
defrnces of the Castle. — l^o, by Saint George ! Peronne is 
a virgfn fortress-*— she shall not lose her reputation by any 
neglect of mine. \Iaidens must be carefully watched, my 
royal cousin, if we would have them continue to live in 
good fame.** 

** Surely, fair coi\.in, aijd I altogether agree with you,’* 
said the King, “ I being in fact more interested in the repu- 
tation of the good little town than you are — Peronne being, 
as you know, fair dJusin, one of those upon the same river 
Somme, ^hich, pledge^ to your father of happy memory 
for redemption of money, arc liable t^> be redeemed upon 
repayment. And, to speak truth, coming, like an honest 
debtor, di:.posecV^o clear off my obligations of every kind, 
I have brought here a few sumpter mules loaded with silver 
for the redemption — enough to maintain even your princely 
and royal establibhment, fair cousin, for the space of three 
years.** 

“I will not receive a penny of it,’* said the Duke, 
twirling his mustaches; “the day of redemption is past, my 
royal cousin ; nor was there ever serious purpose that the 
right should be exercised, the cession of these towns being 
the sole Recompense my father ever received from France, 
when, in a happy hour for your family, he consented to for- 
get the murder of my grandfather, and to exchange the 
alliance of England for that of your father. Saint George ! 
if he had not so acted, your royal self, far from having 
towns on the Somme, could scarce have kept those beyond 
the Loire. — No — I will not render a stone of them, were 
I to receivyfor every stone so rendered its weight in gold. 
I thank God, and the wisdom and valour of my ancestors, 
tlmt the revenues of Burgundy, though it be but a duchy, 
will maintain ray state, even when a King is my guest, 
without obliging me to barter my heritage.’* 

“Well, fair coiwin,’* answered the King, with the same 
mild and placid manner as before, and unperturbed by the 
loud tone and violent gestures of the Duke, “ I see that you 
are so good a friend to France, that you are unwilling to 
part with aught that belongs to her. But we shall need 
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some model uU^r in llicse affairs when we come to treat of 
them in eoimcil - What say you to Saint Paul?” ^ 

“Neillier Saint j*aiil, nor Saint Peter, nor e’er a Saint in 
tile (’alendar,” said the Duke of Burgundy, “shall {ireach 
me <nit of the possession of I’eronne.” ♦ 

“Nay, but you mistake me,” said ^ing Louis, smiling; 
“I nu'an Louis de J Luxembourg, our trusty constable, the 
<a)unt of Saint Paul. — Ah! Sa^jit Mary of Embrun I we 
lack but liis head at our conicrence ! the best head in 
^ranfx^ and the most useful to the restoration of perfect 
harmony betwixt us.” ' ' 

“By Saint (loorge of Burgund]^!” said the Puke, “I 
marvel to lu'ar your <^Iajesty talk thus of a man, false and 
jierjured both to h'ranee and Burgundy — one, who hath ever 
eiuleavoured to Ian into a flame our fre^’ ient differences, 
and that with the [impose of giving himself the airs of a 
mediator. I swear by the Order I wear, that his marshes 
shall nut be long a resource for him!” 

“ Be not so warm, cousin,” replied the King, smiling, 
and sptakmg under his breath; “when I wished for the 
constable’s //o?// as a means of ending the settlement of our 
tiillmg iliffc I'Ll ices, 1 had no desire for his boitv^ which might 
remain at Saint (Quentin’s w'ith much convenience.” 

“Ilo! ho I 1 lake your meaning, my royal cousin,” said 
( 'harles, with thii same dissonant laugh which some other of 
the King’s coarse [ileasautries had extorted, and added, 
stamping with his heel on the ground, “I allow, in that 
sense, the head of the Ck^nstable might be useful at 
Peronno.” 

I'hese, and other discourses, by w^hich the King mixed 
liint.s at serious affairs amid matters of mirth*^nd amuse- 
mci\t, did not follow each other consecutively ; but were 
adroitly introduced during the time of the banquet at the 
H6tcl de Ville, during a subsequent interview in the Duke’s 
own apartments, and, in short, as occasion seemed to render 
the introduction of such delicate subjg-'ts easy and nat\|jral. 

Indeed, however rashly Louis had placed himself in a 
lisk, which the Duke’s fiery temper, and the mutual subjects 
v)f exasperated enmity which subsisted betwixt them, ren- 
dcied of doubtful and perilous issue, never pilot on an 
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unknown coast conducted ihimsclf with more firmness and 
prudence. He seemed to sound, with the utmost address 
ancl precision, the depths and shallows of his rival’s mind 
an3 t<Amper, an(l manifested neither doubt nor fear, when 
the result of his experiments disc overed much more of 
^ sunken rocks, and of dangerous shoals, tlian of safe an- 
chorage. 

At length a da/ closed, which must have been a weari- 
some one to T.ouis, froni^thc constant exertion, vigilance, 
precaution, and attention, which his situation required, as it 
was a day of cons4»aint to the Duke, from the necessity of 
suppressing the violent feelings to which he was in the 
general h*abit of giving uncontrolled *vent. 

No sooner had the latter retired into his own apartment, 
after he h^d tak^jii a formal leave of the King for the night, 
than he gave way to the explosion of passion which he had 
so long suppressed ; and many an oath and abusive epithet, 
as his jester, Le Glorieux, said, “ fell that night upon heads 
which they were never coined for,’' — his domestics reaping 
the benefit of that hoard of injurious language, which he 
could not in decency bestow on his royal guest, even in his 
absence, and which was yet become too great to be alto- 
gether suppressed. The jests of the clown had some effect 
in tranquillizing the Duke's angry mood ; — he laughed 
loudly, tlfrew the jester a piece of gold, caused himself to 
be disrobed in tranquillity, swallowed a deep cup of wine 
and spices, went to bed, and slept soundly. 

The couchce of King Louis is more worthy of notice than 
that of Charles; for the violent expression of exasperated 
and headlong passion, as indeed it belongs more to the 
brutal than^the intelligent part of our nature, has little to 
interest us,^n comparison to the deep workings of a vigorous 
and powerful mind. 

I^ouis was escorted to the lodgings he had chosen in the 
Castle, or Citadel of Peronne, by the chamberlains and 
harbingers of the J)uke of Burgundy, and received at the 
entTance by a strong guard of archers and men-at-arms. 

As he descended from his horse to cross the drawbridge, 
over a moat of unusual width and depth, he Icoked on the 
sentinels, and observed to Comine.s, who accompanied him, 
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with other Burgundian nobles, ‘rPhey wear Saint Andrew’s 
crosses — l)ut not those of my Scottish Archers.’' 

“ You will find them as ready to die in your defence. 
Sire,” said the Burgundian, whose sagacious.ear had defected 
in the King’s tone of speech a feeling which doubtless Louis 
would have concealed if he could. “They wear 'the Saint * 
Andrew’s Cross as thti appendage of the collar of the Golden 
Fleece, my master the Duke of Burgundy’s Order.” 

“Do I not know it?” saidV^ouis, showing the collar 
which he himself wore in compliment to his host; “it is 
one of the dear bonds of fraternity whi 4 h exist between my 
kind brother and myself. We are brothers in chivalry, as in 
spiritual relationship ^ cousins by birfh, and friend^ by every 
tie of kind feeling and good neighbourhood. — No farther 
than the base-court, rny noble lords and geiitlemen ! I can 
permit your attendance no farther — yoCT have done me 
enough of grace.” 

“ We were charged by the Duke,” said D’Hymbercourt, 
“to bring your Majesty to your lodging.— We trust your 
Majesty will permit us to obey our master’s command.” 

“ In this small matter,” said the King, “ I trust you will ' 
allow my command to outweigh his, even with you his liege 
subjects.— I am something indisposed, my lords— something 
fatigued. Great pleasure hath its toils, as well as great pain. 

I trust to enjoy your society bettor to-morrow. — And yours 
too, Seignior Philip of Comines— I am told you are the 
annalist of the time — we that desire to have a name in 
history, must speak you fair, for men say your pen hath a 
sharp point, when you will. — Good night, my lords and 
gentles, to all and each of you.” 

‘Phe Lords of Burgundy retired, much pleaded with the 
grace of Louis’s manner, and the artful dislribifdon of his 
attentions ; and the King was left with only one or two of 
his own personal followers, under the archway of the base- 
court ot the Castle of Peronne, looking on the huge tower 
which occupied one of the angles, being in fact the Donjon, ' 
or principal Keep, of the place, TRirtall, dark, masSive. 
building, was seen clearly by the same moon which was 
lighting Quentin Durward betwixt Charleroi and Peronne, 
wh’ch, as the reader is aware, shone with peculiar lustre* 
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The great Keep \^as in fjirm nearly resembling the White 
Tower in the Citadel of London, but still more ancient in 
iti architecture, deriv^ing its date, as was affirmed, from the 
days 0I Charlejnagne. The walls were of a tremendous 
thickness, the windows very small, and grated with bars 
of iron, 'and the huge clumsy bulk of the building cast 
a dark and portentous shadow over the whole of the 
court-yard. 

“I am not to be lod^d there V' the King said, with a 
shudder, that had something in it ominous. 

“ No,” replied grey-headed seneschal, who attended 
upon him unbonneted — “ God forbid ! — Your Majesty^s 
apartmeifts are preparfd in these lower buildings w'hich are 
hard by, and in which King John slept two nights before 
the battle of Pcj^ctiers.” 

** Hum — th^ is no lucky omen neither ” — muttered the 
King; ‘‘but what of the Tower, my old friend? and why 
should you desire of Heaven that I may not be there 
lodged ? ” 

“ Nay, my gracious liege,” said the seneschal, “ I know 
no evil of the Tower at all — only that the sentinels say 
lights are seen, and strange noises heard in it,' at night; 
and there are reasons why that -^may be the case, for 
anciently it was used as a state prison, and there are many 
tales of deeds which have been done in it.” 

Louis asked no farther questions ; for no man was more 
bound than he to respect the secrets of a prison-house. At 
the door of the apartments destined for his use, which, 
though of later date than the Tower, were still both ancient 
and gloomy, stood a small party of the Scottish Guard, 
which the puke, although he declined to concede the point 
to Louis, had ordered to be introduced, so as to be near 
the person of their master. The faithful Lord Crawford 
was at their head. 

Crawford — my honest and faithful Crawford,” said the 
King, ** where hq^t thou been to-day? — Are the lords of 
Btfrgundy so inhospitable as to neglect one of the bravest 
and most noble gentlemen that ever trode a court ? — I saw 
you not at the banquet.” t 

“I declined it, my liege, ^ said Crawford — “times are 
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changed with me. The day ha^s been 'that I could have 
vcMUin <l a carouse with the best man in Burgundy, and 
that in the juice of his own grape ; but a matter of four 
])ints now ihisters me, and 1 think it concerijs your Ma^esfy’s 
service to set in this an example to my callants.'’ 

“’J'hoii art ever prudent,” said the King; “ bht surely ^ 
your toil is the less when you have so few men to command ? 

- and a lime of festivity requires not so severe self-denial on 
your pait as a time of danger.” V 

“ If I have few men to command,” said Crawford, “ I 
have the more nei:d to keep the knaves fitting condition ; 
and whether this business be like to end in feasting or 
fighting, Cod and yoj^r Majesty knc% better than’old John 
of (aawloid.” 

“You surely do not apprehend any dmiger?” said the 
King hastily, yet in a whisper. ^ 

“Not 1,” answered C'rawford ; “I wish I did; for, as 
old lOarl TinemaiT used to say„at)piehcnded danger's may 
he always defended dangers. — The word for the night, if 
your Majesty plcasc's?” 

“ I.et it he Burgundy, in honour of our host and of a 
liquor that you love, Crawford.” 

“ 1 will quarrel with neither Duke nor drink, so called,” 
said Oavvfoid, “ provided always that both be sound. A 
good night to your Majesty ! ” • 

“A good night, my trusty Scot,” said the King, and 
passed on to his apartments. 

At the door of his bedroom Le Balafni was placed 
sentinel. “ follow me hither,” said the King, as he passed 
him ; and the Archer accordingly, like a piece of machinery 
put in motion by an aitist, strode after him into the apart- 

• 

' AicliibaM, third L'.ul of Douglas (mentioned in Chap, vii.), was 
called 'J'incMnan from hi.s b;ul luck in “losing*' men in baltle. He was 
one ol the leaders of the Scots defeated in 1402 at Homiltkm Hill 
by ihe Peicies. Taken prisoner, Douglas joined his ca]nors against 
lleniy IV. and shared in the defeat at Shl^Vsbury, 1403. L/bter 
ho led a foice to France, wheie he became Duke of Touraine. At 
Veuieuil, in 1424, the French and Scotch were defeated by the English, 
a\nl Douglas was killed. See Scolfs note to Canto n. Stan/a xv, 
of yv.t- cf (he Lake, and J'aics 0/ a Grumi/a/hcr, Chap, xvili. 
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ment, and remained thq^c fixed, silent, and motionless, 
attending the royal command. 

^ “ Have you heard from that wandering Paladin, your 
nephftw?” said, the King; “for he hath been lost to us, 
since, like a young knight who had set out upon his first 
adventuftis, he sent us home two prisoners, as the first-fruits 
of his chivalry.” 

“My lord, I i.eard something of that,” said Balafre; 
“and I hope your Maj^oty will believe, that if he hath 
acted wrongfully, it was^ in no shape by my precept or 
example, since I ^ver was so bold as to unhorse any of 
your Majesty’s most illustrious house, better knowing my 
own conCilion, and ^ 

“ Be silent on that point,” said the King ; “your nephew 
did his du^y indhc matter.” 

“There indeed,” continued Balafre, “he had the cue 
from me. — ‘Quentin,’ said I to him, ‘whatever comes of it, 
remember you belong to tire Scottish Archer-guard, and do 
your duty whatever comes on’t.’” 

“ I guessed he had some such exquisite instructor,” said 
Louis; “but it concerns me that you answer my first 
question — Have you heard of your nephew of late? — Stand 
aback, my masters,” he added, addressing the gentlemen of 
his chamber, “ for this concerneth no ears but mine.” 

“Suitily, please your Majesty,” said Balafre, “I have 
seen this veiy evening the groom Chariot, whom my 
kinsman dispatched from Idoge, or some castle of the 
Bishop’s which is near it, and where he hath lodged the 
Ladies of Ooye in safety.” 

“Now our T.ady of Heaven be praised for it!” said 
the King. Art thou sure of it? — sure of the good news?” 

“ As silre as I can be of aught,” said Le Balafre ; “the 
fellow, I think, hath letters for your Majesty from the Ladies 
of Croye.” 

“ Haste to get them,” said the King — “Give thy harque- 
buss to one of these knaves — to Oliver — to any one. — Now 

Lady of EmBrun be praised I and silver shall l)e the 
screen that surrounds her high altar ! ” 

Louis, in this fit of gratitude and devotion, doffed, as 
usual, his hat, selected from the figures with which it was 
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;^■al^ished that which represented ^lis favo\irite image of the 
Virgin, placed it on a table, and, kneeling down, repeated 
reverently the vow he had made. ^ 

The groom, being the first messenger ^whom Durward 
had dispatched from'Schonwaldt, was now introduced with 
Ids letters. "I'hey were addressed to the King by thb Ladies 
of C:roye, and barely thanked him in very cold terms for his 
courtesy while at his Court, and, something more warmly, 
for having permitted them to reti\, and sent them in safety 
from his dominions; expressions at which Louis laughe^ 
very heartily, instead of resenting them. Qe then demands; 
of Charfot, with obvious interest, whether they had not sus- . 
tained some alarm or attack upon tlie road ? Qiarlot, k 
stupid fellow, and selected for that quality, gave a very 
confused account of the affray in which his companion, the 
Cascon, had been killed, but knew of no other. Again 
Louis demanded of him, minutely and particularly, the 
route which the party had takijn to Li^ge; and seemed 
much interested when he was informed, in reply, that they - 
had, upon ainiroaehing Namur, kept the more direct road 
to Liege, upon the right bank of the Maes, instead of the. 
loft bank\ as recommended in their route. The King then 
ordered the man a small present, and dismissed him, dis- 
guising the anxiety he had expressed, as if it only concerned 
the safety of the Ladies of Croye. • 

Yet the news, though they inferred the failure of one of 
his own favourite plans, seemed to imply more internal 
satisfaction on the King's part than he would have probably 
indicated in a case of brilliant success. He sighed like 
unc whose breast has been relieved from a heavy burden, 
muttered his devotional acknowledgments with an air of 
deep sanctity, raised up his eye.s, and hastened to adjust , 
newer and surer schemes of ambition. 

With such purpose, Louis ordered the attendance of his 
astrologer, Martins Galeotti, who appeared with his usual air 
of assumed dignity, yet not without a shade of uncertainty 
on his brow, as if he had doubted the Kiflg’s kind reception. 
It was, however, favourable, even beyond the warmest which 

* This sliouhl be *‘upon the left bank of the Maes, instead of the 
light bank.*’ Ste Chap. xvni. 
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he had ever met with at aify former interview. ^^I^oiiis termed 
him his friend, his father in the sciences-— the glass by which 
a Jfing should look into distant futurity — and concluded by 
thrus^ng on hif finger a ring of very considerable value. 
Galeotti, not aware of the circumstances which had thus 
suddenly raised his character in the estimation of Louis, yet 
understood his own profession too well to let that ignorance 
l?e seen. He rect-i' ed with grave modesty the praises of 
. Louis, which he contended were only due to the nobleness 
.of the science which he practised, a science the rather the 
m5re deserving at admiration on account of its working 
miracles through means of so feeble an agent as himself; 
and he Snd the Kin^took leave, fo^ once much satisfied 
. with each other. 

On the Asti^iloger’s departure, Louis threw himself into 
a chair, and appearing much exhausted, dismissed the rest 
of his attendants, excepting Oliver alone, who, creeping 
around with gentle assiduity and noiseless step, assisted 
him in the task of preparing for repose. 

While he received this assistance, the King, unlike to 
his wont, was so silent and passive, that his attendant was 
struck by the unusual change in his deportment. The 
worst minds have often something of good principle in 
them — banditti show fidelity to their captain, and some- 
times a protected and 'promoted favourite has felt a gleam 
of sincere interest in the monarch to whom he owed his 
greatness. Oliver le Liable, le Mauvais (or by whatever 
other name he was called expressive of his evil propensities), 
was, nevertheless, scarcely so completely identified with 
Satan as not to feel some touch of grateful feeling for his 
master in ^his singular condition, when, as it seemed, his 
fate was deeply interested, and his strength seemed to be 
exhausted. After for a short time rendering to the King in 
, silence the usual services paid by a servant to his master at 
the toilet, the attendant was at length tempted to say, with 
the freedom whiefe his Sovereign's indulgence had permitted 
bifti in such circumstances, “ Tete^ieii^ Sire, you seem as 
if you had lost a battle ; and yet I, who was near your 
Majesty during this whole day, never knew yot fight a field 
so gallantly.” 
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“A field!” said King [*ouis, Rooking up, and assuming 
his wonte<l causticity of tone and manner; Pasques-dieu^ 
iny friend Oliver, say I have kept the arena in a bull-figlV ; 
for a blinder, and mcjre stubborn, untameablc^ uncontrotlable 
brute, than our cousin of liurgundy, never cxisted^save in 
the sliape of a Murcian bull, trained for the bull-feasts. — 
Will, let it pass — I dodged him bravely. But, Oliver, 
rejoice with me that my plans in Flanders have not taken 
effei'l, whether as concerning thosc>»two rambling Princesses 
ol ('roye, or in laege- you understand me?” 

“In faith, I do not, Sire,” replied #!ivcr ; “it is im- 
[lossible for me to congratulate your Majesty on tl-yt; failure 
of your favourite schtinCvS, unless you tell me some reason 
for the change in your own wishes and views.” 

“Nay,” answered the King, “there ii^no change in 
either, in a general view. But, Piuques-dieu^ my friend, 

1 have this day learned more of Duke Charles than I before 
knew. When he was Count de f^iaialois, in the time of the 
old Duke Philip and the banished Dauphin of l^Vance, we 
diank, and hiinti'd, and rambled together -and many a wild 
adventure we have had. And in those days 1 had a decided 
advantage over him — like that which a strong spirit naturally 
assumes over a weak one. But he has since changed— has 
become a dogged, daring, assuming, disputatious dogmatist, 
who nourishes an obvious wish to drive matters to ex- 
tremities, while he thinks he has the game in his own 
hands. I was compelled to glide as gently away from 
each offensive as if I touched red-hot iron. I did 

hut hint at the possibility of those erratic Countesses of 
C'loye, ere they attained Liege (for thither I frankly con- 
fessed that, to the best of my belief, they were g»fe), falling 
into the hands of some wild snapper upon the frontiers, and, 
2\isques-dku / you would have thought I had spoken of 
sacrilege. It is needless to tell you what he said, and quite 
enough to say, that I would have held my head’s safety very 
insecure, if, in that moment, accounts ha*’ been brought^of 
the success of thy friend, William with the Beard, in his and 
thy honest scheme of bettering himself by marriage.” 

“No friend of mine^ if it please your Majesty,” said 
Oliver “ne'tber friend nor plan of mine.” 
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“True, Oliver,*^ answelcd the King; “thy plan had not 
been to wed, but to shave such a bridegroom. ^Vell, thou 
didst wish her as bad a oi\e, when thou didst modestly hint 
at* thyself. Ho^vever, Oliver, lucky the man who has her 
not; .for hang, draw, and quarter were the most gentle 
words M^iich my gentle cousin spoke of him who should 
wed the young Counccss, his vassal, without his most ducal 
permission.” 

“And he is, doubtlcs% as jealous of any disturbances in 
the good tOAvn of Liege?” asked the favourite. 

“As much, oj^much more so,” replied the King, “as 
your understanding may easily anticipate; but, ever since 
I resolved on coming hither, my ijjessengers have been 
in Liege, to repress, for the present, every movement to 
insurrection ; ^nd my very busy and bustling friends, 
Rouslaer and Favillon, have orders to be quiet as a mouse 
until this happy meeting between my cousin and me is 
over.” • 

“Judging, then, from your Majesty's account,” said 
Oliver, dryly, “the utmost to be hoped from this meeting 
is, that it should not make your condition worse? — Surely 
this is like the crane that thrust her head into the fox's 
mouth, and was glad to thank her good fortune that it was 
not bitten off. Yet your Majesty seemed deeply obliged 
even now to the sage philosopher who encouraged you to 
play so hopeful a game.” 

“No game,” said the King, sharply, “is to be despaired 
of until it is lost, and that I have no reason to expect it will 
be in my own case. On the contrary, if nothing occurs 
to stir the rage of this vindictive madman, I am sure of 
victory ; agd surely, I am not a little obliged to the skill 
which selected for my agent, as the conductor of the Toadies 
of Croye, a youth whose horoscope so far corresponded 
with mine, that he hath saved me from danger, even by the 
disobedience of my own commands, and taking the route 
which avoided Dg^la Marck's ambuscade.” 

^ “ Your Majesty,” said Oliver, “ may find many agents 
who will serve you on the terms of acting rather after their 
own pleasure than your instructions.” 

“Nay, nay, Oliver,” said Louis, impatiently, “the heathen 
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poet speaks of Vota diis exaudi^ malii^ni$\ — wishes, that 
is, which the saints grant to us in their wrath; and such, in 
the circumstances, would have been the success of Willem 
de la March’s cx])l()it, had it taken place ^bout this«time, 
and while I am in the power of this Duke of Burgundy.^ 
And this my own art foresaw — fortified by that of Galeotti ; ^ 
that is, I foresaw not the miscarriage of De la Marck^s 
undertaking, but I foresaw that the expedition of yonder 
Scottish Aicher should end hapjJiiy for me — and such has 
been the issue, though in a manner dififerent from what 
I expected ; for tiie stars, though th< 4 J foretell general 
results, arc yet silent on the means by which such are 
accom[)lished, being ^often the ver^ reverse of Vhat we 
expeet, or even desire. — But why talk I of these mysteries 
to thee, (Jliver, who art in so far worse thag>.the very devil, 
who is thy namesake, since he believes and trembles; ^ 
whereas thou art an infidel both to religion and to science, 
and will remain so till thine ow*i destiny is accomplished, 
which, as thy horoscope and physiognomy- alike assure me, 
will be by the interv<'.ntion of the gallows 1 ” 

“And if It indeed shall be so,” said Oliver, in a resigned 
tone of voice, “it will be so ordeied, because I was too 
grateful a servant to hesitate at executing the commands of 
my royal master.” 

Louis burst into his usual sardonic laugh, — “Tliou hast 
broke thy lance on me fairly, Oliver ; and, by Our Lady, 
thou art right, for I defied thee to it. But, prithee, tell 
me in sadness, dost thou discover any thing in these men’s 
measures towards us, which may argue any suspicion of ill 
usage ? ” 

“My liege,” replied Oliver, “your Majesty, ^nd yonder 
learned philosopher, look for augury to the •stars and 
heavenly host — 1 am aii earthly reptile, and consider but 
the things connected with ray vocation. But, methinks, 
there is a lack of that earnest and precise attention on your 
Majesty, which men show to a welcome ^est of a degree so 

* Prayers granted by gods unkind — an adaptation of Juven.il, x. 1 1 1', 
‘^uuminibus v<iia exaudita inallgnis,” which is quoted in Kemlworih^ 
Ch.\p. IX 

».:ompaie '\b\t Petit- Andr^ says of Quentin’s face in Chap. xiv. 
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far above them. The r^ke, to-night, pleaded weariness, 
and saw your Majestv not farther than to the street, leaving 
tOj:he officers of his Iiousehold the task of conveying you to 
your lodgings. |The rooms here are hastily and carelessly 
fitted up— the tapestry is hung up awry — and, in one of the 
^ pieces, as you may observe, the figures are reversed, and 
stand on their heads, while the trees grow with their roots 
uppermost,” 

' Pshaw! accident, a*d the effect of hurry,”" said the 
King. “When did you ever know me concerned about 
such trifles as tli«e?” 

“ NoJ on their own account are they worth notice,” said 
Oliver ; “ but as intinTating the degree of esteem in which 
the officers of the Duke’s household observe your Grace 
to be held by l^m. Believe me, that had his desire seemed 
sincere that your reception should be in all points marked 
by scrupulous attention, the zeal of his people would have 
, made minutes do the worltof days— And when,” he added, 
pointing to the basin and ewer, “was the furniture of your 
Majesty’s toilet of other substance than silver ? ” 

“Nay,” said the King, with a constrained smile, “that 
last remark upon the shaving utensils, Oliver, is too much 
. in the style of thine own peculiar occiiiiation to be combated 
by any one. — True it is, that when I was only a refugee, 
and exile, I was served upon gold plate by order of the 
> same Charles, who accounted silver too mean for the 
Dauphin, though he seems to hold that metal too rich for 
the King of France. Well, Oliver, we will to bed — Our 
resolution has been made and executed; there is nothing 
to be done but to play manfully the game on which we 
have entevid. I know that my cousin of Burgundy, like 
other wilcf bulls, shuts his eyes when he begins his career. 
I have but to watch that moment, like one of the tauridors 
whom we saw at Burgos, and his impetuosity places him at 
my mercy.” 
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’'I'is lislenir^ ami dumb ama7cmcnt all, 

WJicn lu the slarllcd eye, the siidilcn j^dance 
Aj/pcars fur suulli, eruptive throuj^li ll)y*^cloud. 

Thomson s Summer. 

'riiic preceding chapter, agreeable to its title, was 
designed as a retiospect, which might enable the reader 
fully to understand the terms upon which the King of 
Krani'c and the Duke of Burgundy stood together, when 
the former, moved, partly perhaps by his beliet in astrology, 
which w,is represented as favourable to the issue of such 
a measure, and in a great measure doubtless by the 
conscious siipeiiority of his own powers of mind over those 
of Charles, had adopted the extraordinary, and upon any 
otlier ground altogether inexplicable, resolution of com- 
rnitling his person to the faith of a fierce and exasperated 
enemy — a resolution also the more rash and unaccountable, 
as there were various examples in that stormy time to show, 
that safe- conducts, however solemnly plighted, had proved 
no assurance for those in whose favour they were\!:onceived; 
and indeed the imiolci of the Diike^s grandfather, at the 
Bridge of Montereuu, in presence of the father of Louis, 
and at an interview solemnly agreed upon for the establish- 
ment of peace and amnesty, was a honible precedent, 
should the Duke be disposed to resort ^to it. ‘ 

But the temper of Charles, though rough, fierce, headlong 
and unyielding, was not, unless in the full tide of passion, 
faithless or ungenerous, faults which usually belong to colder 
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dispositions. He w'as at li) pains to show the Kin^ moie 
courtesy than the laws of hospitality positively deiiuinded ; 
but, on the other liand, he evinced no purpose of overleaping 
thdr sacred barriers. 

On the following morning after the King’s arrival, there 
ii^was a genijral muster of the troops of the Duke of Burgundy, 
which were so numerous and so excellently ajipointed, that, 
perhaps, he was not sorry to have an opportunity of display- 
ing them before his great ijval. Indeed, while he paid the 
necessary compliment of a vassal to his Suzerain, in declaring 
that these troops wre the King’s, and not his own, the curl 
of his upper lip, and the proud glance of his eye, intimated 
his consciousness that ihe words he i]^ed were but empty 
compliment, and that his fine armj^ at his own unlimited 
disposal, was as ready to march against Paris as in any other 
direction. It nuist have added to Louis’s mortification, 
that he recognised, as forming part of this host, many 
banners of French nobilit^^ not only of Normandy and 
Bretagne, but of provinces more immediately subjected to 
his own authority, who, from various causes of discontent, 
had joined and made common cause with the Duke of 
Burgundy. 

True to his character, however, Louis seemed to take 
little notice of these malecontents, while, in fact, he was 
revolving his mind the various means by which it might 
be possiWe to detach them from the banners of Burgundy 
and bring them back to his own, and resolved for that 
purpose, that he would cause those to whom he attached 
the greatest importance to be secretly sounded by Oliver 
and other agents. 

He himself laboured diligently, but at the same time 
cautiously, make interest with the Duke’s chief officers 
and advisers, employing for that purpose the usual means 
of familiar and frequent notice, adroit flattery, and liberal 
presents ; not, as he represented, to alienate their faithful 
services from their noble master, but that they might lend 
theii^aid in preservii.g peace betwixt h'rance and Burgundy, 
— an end so excellent in itself, and so obviously tending 
to the welfare of both countries, and of the reignirg Princes 
of either. 


M. g. D. 


26 
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Tlic notice of so great and wise a King was in itself 
mighty bribe; promises did much, and direct gifts, which 
the customs of the time permitted the Ijiirgundian courtiers 
to acc(*i)t without scruple, did still more. ^ During r boar- 
hunt in the forest, while the Duke, eager always upon the 
immediate objec t, whether business or pleasure, gave himself 
entirely up to the ardour of the chase, Louis, unrestrained 
by his presence, sought and found the means of speaking 
secretly and s<‘[)arately to mai^ of thosti w^ho w'cre re- 
ported to have most interest with Charles, among whom 
I )’I lyrnbercouit and ("omines w'(U*e noW^orgotten ; nor did 
he fall to mix up llie advances wliich he made towards 
iho'iC tw’O distinguished persons wifh praises of the valour 
and militaiy skill of the first, and of the profound sagacity 
and liUM'ary talents of the future historian the period. 

Such an oppoitunity of personally conciliating, or, if the 
reader pleases, corrupting, the minivSters of Charles, was 
perhaps what the King had cproposed to himself, as a 
principal object of his visit, even if his art should fail to 
cajole the Duke himself, 'rhe connexion betwixt France 
.ind burgundy was so close, that most of the nobles belonging 
to the latter country had hopes or actual interests conn(H:ted 
with the former, which the favour of Louis could advance, 
or his personal displeasure destroy. Formed for this arid 
(wery other species of intrigue, liberal to profirsion when 
it was necessary to advance his plans, and skilful in putting 
the most plausible colour upon his proposals and presents, 
the King contrived to reconcile the spirit of the proud to 
their profit, and to hold out to the real or pretended patriot 
the good of both France and Burgundy, as the ostensible 
motive ; whilst the party’s own private interest, like the 
concealed wheel of sonic machine, worked Slot the less 
powerfully that its operations were kept out of sight. For 
each man he had a suitable bait, and a proper mode of 
presenting it; he poured the gucidon into the sleeve of those 
who were too proud to extend their hand, and trusted that 
his bounty, though it descended like the dew, without noise 
and imperceptiblv, would not fail to produce, in due season, 
a plentiful crop ol good will at least, perhaps of good offices, 
to the di nor. In hue, although he had been long paving 
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the way by his ministers fjr an establishment of such an 
interest in the Court of Burgundy, as should be advantageous 
to tj^e interests of Fmnce, Louis’s own personal exeitions, 
directed doubtle;|S by the information of which he was 
previously possessed, did more to accomplish that object 
'^n a few liours, than his agents had effected in years of 
negotiation. 

One man alone the King missed, whom he had been 
particularly desirous of conciliating, and that was the 
Count de Crevecoeur, whose firmness, during his conduct 
as Envoy at Plcssi*^ far from exciting Louis’s resentment, 
had been viewed as a reason for making him his own if 
possible. *He was not f5anicularly gratified when he learnt 
that the Count, at the head of an hundied lances, was gone 
towards the froi^iers of Brabant, to assist the Bishop, in 
case of necessity, against William de la Marck and his 
discontented subjects ; but he consoled himself, that the 
appearance of this force, joined with the directions which 
he had sent by faithful messengers, would serve to prevent 
any premature disturbances in that country, the breaking 
out of which might, he foresaw, render his present situation 
very precarious. 

I’he Court upon this occasion dined in the forest when 
the hour of noon arrived, as was common in those great 
himting-pa^-ties ; an arrangement at this time particularly 
agreeable to the Duke, desirous as he was to abridge that 
ceremonious and deferential solemnity with which he was 
otherwise under the necessity of receiving King Louis. In 
fact, the King’s knowledge of human nature had in one 
particular misled him on this remarkable occasion. He 
thought tha^ the Duke would have been inexpressibly 
flattered to *^\ave received such a mark of condescension 
and confidence from his liege lord; but he forgot that the 
dependence of this Dukedom upon the Crown of PVance 
was privately the subject of galling mortification to a Prince 
so powerful, so wijjilthy, and so proud as Charles, whose 
aim^t certainly was to establish an independent kingdom^ 
The presence of the King at the Court of the Duke of 
Burgundy imposed on that prince the necessity of exhibiting 
himself in the subordinate character of a vassal, and of 

26 — 2 
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discharging many rites of fenda^ observance and deference, 
which, to one of his haughty disposition, resembled de- 
rogation from the character of a Sovereign I^rince, wl^jch 
on all occasions he affected as far as possil/le to susti^n. 

Hut although it was possil)le to avoid much ceremony 
by having the dinner upon the green turf, with sound of^ 
bugles, broaching of barrels, and all the freedom of a silvan 
meal, it was necessary that the evening repast should, even 
f(jr that very reason, be held with^nore than usual solemnity. 

Previous orders for this purpose had been given, and, 
upon returning to Peronne, King I.oui'^. found a banquet 
prepared with such a profusion of splendour and magnifi- 
cence, as became |he w’calth of *1115 formidal?le vassal, 
possessed as he was of almost all the Low (Countries, then 
the riclu'st portion ol Lurope. At the l^:ad of the long 
board, which groaned under i)lale of gold and silver, filled 
to profusion with the most exquisite dainties, sat the Duke, 
and on his right hand, upon a«eal more elevated than his 
own, Wvis i)la('ed his royal guest. Behind him stood on one 
siile the son of the Duke of (iueklres, who officiated as his 
grand carver — on the other, Le Gloricux, his jester, without 
whom lie seldom stirred ; for, like most men of his hasty 
and coarse character, Charles carried to extremity the 
general taste of that age lor court-fools and jesters — ex- 
periencing that j)leasure in their display of ecceiltricity and 
mental infuiiiity, which his more acute, but not more bene- 
volent rival, loved belter to extract from marking the 
imperfections of humanity in its nobler specimens, and 
finding subject for mirth in the “fears of the brave, and 
follies of the wise.’' And indeed, if the anecdote related 
by Hrantome be true, tliat a court-fool, having overheard 
l^ouis, in one of his agonies of repentant dev^ion, confess 
his accession to the poisoning of his brother, Henry Count 
of Guyenne, divulged it next day at dinner before the as- 
sembled court, that monarch might be supposed rather-, 
more than satisfied with the pleasantries of professed jesters 
for the rest of his life. * q 

But, on the present occasion, Louis neglected not to 
lake notice of the favourite buffoon of the Duke, and to 
applaud his repartees; which he did the rather, that he 
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thought he saw that theJfolly of Le Glorieux, however 
grossly it was sometimes displayed, covered more than the 
usufil quantity of shrewd and caustic observation proper to 
his clafjs. ^ I 

In fact, Ticl Wctzweiler, called Le Glorieux, was by no 
•tfteans a fester of the common stamp. He was a tall, line- 
looking man, excellent at many exercises, which seemed 
scarce reconcilable with mental imbecility, because it must 
have required patience ar^ attention to attain them. He 
usually followed the Duke to the cliase and to the fight; 
and at Montriidi*]^ when Charles was in considerable per- 
sonal dariger, wounded in the throat, and likely to be made 
prisoner by a French Ivuight who hai hold of his horse’s 
rein, Tiel Wetzweilcr charged the assailant so forcibly, as to 
overthrow him disengage his master. Perhaps he was 
afraid of this being thought too serious a service for a person 
bf his condition, and that it might excite him enemies 
among those knights and rubles, who had left the care of 
their master’s person to the court-fool. At any rate, he 
chose rather to be laughed at than praised for his achieve- 
ment, and made such gasconading boasts of his exploits in 
the battle, that most men thought the rescue of Charles was 
as ideal as the rest of his tale ; and it was on this occasion 
he acquired the title of Le Glorieux (or the boastful), by 
which he was ever afterwards distinguished. 

Le Glorieux was dressed very richly, but with little of 
the usual distinction of his profession ; and that little rather 
of a symbolical than a very literal character. His head was 
not shorn ; on the contrary, he w'ore a profusion of long 


curled hair, which descended from under his cap, and, 
joining witlya well-arranged and handsomely trimmed beard, 
set off features which, but for a wild lightness of eye, might 
have been termed handsome. A ridge of scarlet velvet, 
carried ^across tlie top of his cap, indicated, rather than 
positively represented, the professional cock’s-comh, which 
disdnguished the%head-gear of a fool in right of office. 
His bauble, made of ebony, was crested, as usual, with a 


fool’s head, with ass’s ears formed of silver; bpt so small, 
and so minutely carved, that, till very closely examined, it 
might have passed for an oiheial baton of a more solemn 
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chara('k‘r. These were the onl| badges of his oftice which 
his dress exliibited. In other respects, it was such as to 
match with tliat of the most courtly nobles. His boi^net 
(lis[)layed a medal of gold; he wore a c^^ain of the same 
metal aioiind his neck; and the fashion of his rich garments 
was iK)t much more fantastic than those of youiig gallant!/^ 
who have their cKjtlies made in the extremity of the existing 
tasiiion. 

To I Ins personage Charles, ar^d Louis, in imitation of his 
host, often addressed themselves during the entertainment; 
and l)t)th seemed to manifest, by hoif^ty laughter, their 
amusement at the ansvvcis of Le (jlorieux. 

“Whose seats b(^ those that art! vacant?" said Charles 
to the jt'ster. 

“One of those at least should be miny by right of suc- 
cession, Charles," rcjdied Lc Glorieux. 

“ W'hy so, knave ?’^ said (Charles. 

“ Because they l^elong to tli«i Sieiir D’llymbercourt and 
Des C'ominos, >vlio are gone so far to lly their falcons, that 
they have torgol their suppei. 'L'hey who would rather look 
at a kite on the wing than a pheasant on the board, are of 
kin to the fool, and he should succeed to the stools, as a 
part of their movable estate."' 

“That is but a stale jest, my friend Tiel," .said the Duke ; 

“ hut, fools or wise men, here come the defaulters*" 

As he spoke, C'omines and D’Hymbercoiirt entered the 
room, and, after having made their reverence to the two 
Princi's, assumed in silence the seals which were left vacant 
for thi*m. 

“ What ho ! sirs," exclaimed the Duke, addressing them, 
“your si)ort has been either very good or very, bad, to lead 
you so far and so laic. Sir Philip des Comifies, you are 
dejected— -hath I ) Hymbercoiirt won so heavy a wager on 
you? — You are a philosopher, and should not grieve at bad 
fortune. — By Saint George! D’Hymbercourt looks as sad as 
thou dost.— How now, sirs? Have yojn found no game? 
or have you lost your falcons ? or has a w itch crossed jour 
way? or ha*'- the \Vild Huntsman^ met you in the forest? 

* The famous apparition, sometimes called le (iraud Veneur. Sully 
gives some tceounl of this hunting speetre.— Scurr. The superstition 
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By my honour, you seem .Is if you wore come to a funeral, 
not a festival.” * 

^ While the Duke spoke, the eyes of the company were 
all directed towards D’flymbercourt and Des Coinincs ; and 
the embarrassment and dejection of their countenances, 
•neither bting of that class of persons to whom such expres- 
sion of anxious melancholy was natural, became so remark- 
able, that the mirth and laughter of the company, which the 
ra])id circulation of goblets of excellent wine had raised to 
a considerable height, was gradually hushed ; and, without 
being able to assign any reason for such a change in their 
spirits, men spoke in whispers to each other, as on the eve 
of expeefing some strafigc and import^int tidings. 

“ What means this silence, Messires ? said the Duke, 
elevating his v^ice, which was naturally harsh. ‘^If you 
bring these strange looks, and this stranger silence, into 
festivity, we shall wish you had abode in the marslies seeking 
for herons, or rather for wfjodcocks and howlets.^^ 

“My gracious lord,” said Des ('omines, “as we were 
about to return hither from the forest, we met the Count of 
Cr^vccceur.^’ 

“How!” said the Duke; “already returned from Bra- 
bant? — but he found all well there, doubtless?” 

“The Count himself will presently give your Crace an 
account of his news,” said D’Hymbercourt, “which we have 
heard but imperfectly.” 

“ Body of me, where is the Count?” said the Duke. 

“ He changes his dress, to wait upon your Highness,” 
answered 1 )’Hyrnbercourt. 

“His dress? Saint-bleuV exclaimed the impatient Prince, 
“what cari I for his dress? I think you have conspired 
with him to drive me mad!” 

“Or rather, to be plain,” said Des Comines, “he wishes 
to communicate these news at a private audience.” 

Teste-die u ! my T^ord King,” said Charles, “this is ever 
the way our counsellors serve us — If they have* got hold of 
ai^ht wliich they consider as impoiLant for our e.ar, they 

is fouiitl m several countries of Western Europe. The lu’ntsman injures 
those who a'ldre^s him or join in the hunlingcry. See Scott’s poem The 
Wdd HiintsmaUf a translation of Der Wilde Jtr^er hy BUrger, 
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l(jok as grave upon the matter, |and are as proud of their 
burden as an ass of a new pabksaddle.— Some one bid 
Crilivecocur come to us directly ! — He comes from ^he 
frontiers of Liege, and 7vey at least” (he laijJ some emphasis 
on tlic pronoun), “have no secrets in that quarter which 
we would shun to have proclaimed before the a*osembled ^ 
world.” 

All perceived that the Duke had drunk so much wine as 
lo increase the native obstinacy of his disposition; and 
though many would willingly have^^suggested that the present 
was neither a time for hearing news, nor /or taking counsel, 
yet all knew the impetuosity of his temper too well to 
venture on larther interference, and sat in anxiofcs expec- 
tation of the tidings which the Count might have to 
communicate. . 

A brief interval intervened, during which the Duke 
remained looking eagerly to the door, as if in a transport of 
inii)atiencc, whilst the gue.sts sat^with their eyes bent on the 
table, as if to conceal their curiosity and anxiety. Louis 
alone maintaining perfect composure, continued his con- 
versation alternately with the grand carver and with the 
jester. 

At length Crcvecceur entered, and was presently saluted ^ 
by tlie hurried question of his master, “What news from 
I .iege and llrabant, Sir Count ? — the report of yoicr arrival 
has chased mirth from our table — We hope your actual 
presence will bring it back to us.” 

“My liege and master,” answered the Count, in a firm 
but melancholy tone, “the news which I bring you are fitter 
for the council board than the feasting table.” 

“Out with them, man, if they were tidings from Anti- . 
Christ!” said the Duke; “but I can guess 'them — the 
Liegeois are again in '^mutiny.” 

“ 'I'hey are, my lord,” said Crevecccur, very gravely. 

“ Look there, man,” said the Duke, “ I have hit at once 
on what yoij have been so much afraid to mention to me— 
the harebrained burghers arc again in arrfis. It could npt 
be in better .time, for we may at present have the advice of 
our own Suzerain,” bowing to King Loui.s, with eyes which 
spoke ,the m< si bitter, though suppressed resentment, “ to 
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teach us how such mutineers should be dealt with. — Hast thou 
more news in thy packet Out with them, and then answer 
foj yourself why you went not forward to assist the Tiishop.*’ 

‘Wy lord, the farther tidings are heavy for me to tell, 
and wilrbe afflicting to you to hear. — No aid of mine, or of 
living chivalry, could have availed the excellent Prelate. 
William de la Mmck, united with the insurgent Liegeois, 
has taken his caslic of Schonwaldt, and murdered him in 
his own hall.^' 

Mu7’dcred repeated the Duke, in a deep and 

low tone, but wljjch nevertheless was heard from the one 
end of the hall in which they were assembled to the other ; 
“ thou Iflist been imp^fsed upon, Crevccceur, by some wild 
report — it is impossible!'* 

“Alas! m)^ lord I" said the Count, “I have it from an 
eyewitness, an archer of the King of France’s Scottish 
Guard, who was in the hall when the murder was com- 
mitted by William de la ^arck's order.” 

“And who was doubtless aiding and abetting in the 
horrible sacrilege I ” exclaimed the Duke, starting up and 
stamping with his foot with such fury, that he dashed in 
pieces the footstool which was placed before him. “Bar 
the doors of this hall, gentlemen — secure the winejows — let 
no stranger stir from his seat, upon pain of instant death ! — 
Gentlemen of my chamber, draw your swords.” And turn- 
ing upon Louis, he advanced his own hand slowly and 
deliberately to the hilt of his weapon, while the King, with- 
out either showing fear or assuming a defensive posture, only 
said, 

“ These news, fair cousin, have staggered your reason.” 

“No I '’^replied the Duke, in a terrible tone, “but they 
have awalfened a just resentment, which I have too long 
suffered to be stifled by trivial considerations of circum- 
stance and place. Murderer of thy brother ! — rdbel against 
thy parent !— tyrant over thy subjects l—treacherous ally I — 
perjured King 1 — dishonoured gentleman I — thou art in iny 
pq^ver, and 1 thaftk God for it.” 

“Father thank my folly,” said the King; “for when we 
met on equal terms at MontPhery, methinks^ you wished 
yourself farther from me than we are now.” 
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'riui Duke still held his handfon the'^hilt of his sword, 
but refrained to draw his weapon, or to strike a foe, who 
offered no sort of resistance which could in anywise provoke 
viokjnee. ^ •/ 

M (‘an while, wild and general confusion sprehd itself 
through the hall. 'i’h(‘ doors were now fistened and^guarded 
by order of the Duke; but .several of the French nobles, 
few as they were in number, started from their seats, and 
pre|)ared for the defence of the^ Sovereign. Louis had 
spoken not a word either to Oilcans or Dunois since they 
were liberated from restraint at the Castle of Loehes, if it 
could be termed liberation, to be dragged in Kin" T.,oius’s 
train, objects of suspi^jon evidently, •rather than oi respect 
and regard ; but, nevertheless, the voice of Dunois was first 
heard above tin* tumult, addressing himself /o the Duke of 
Hurgundy. — “Sir Duke, you have foigotten that you area 
vassal of France, and that w'c, your guests, are Frenchmen. 
If you lift a hand against our Monarch, prepare to sustain 
the utmost effeds of our dcsjxiir; for, credit me, we shall 
feast as high with the blood of burgundy as we have done 
with its wine. — Courage, my l^ord of Orleans— and you, 
gcnth’inen of France, form yourselves round Dunois, and do 
as he docs 1 

It was in that moment when a King might see upon 
what tonijiers he could certainly rely. The few indbpendent 
nobles and knights who attended Louis, most of whom had 
only received from him frowns of discountenance, unappalled 
by the display of infinitely superior force, and the certainty 
of destruction in case they came to blows, hastened to array 
themselves around Dunois, and, led by him, to press towards 
the head of the table where the contending IVinces were 
seated. *' 

On the. contrary, the tools and agents whom Louis had 
dragged forward out of their fitting and natural places, into 
importance which was not due to them, showed cowardice 
and cold heart, and, remaining still in t^^eir scats, seemed 
resolved not to provoke their fate by intermeddling, whateVer 
might be("ome of their benefactor. 

The first of the more generous party was the venerable 
I^rd Cl aw ford, who, with an agility which no one would 
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have expected at his years, forced his way through all 
opposition (which was the less violent, as many of the 
l^urgundians, either from a point of honour, or a se('ret 
incliiiation to i^revent Louis’s impending late, gave way to 
him), and threw himself boldly between the King and the 
Duke. •He then i)laced his bonnet, from which his white 
hair escaped in dishevelled tresses, u])on one side of his 
head — his jrale cheek and withered brow coloured, and his 
aged eye lightened with jll the fire of a gallant who is about 
to dare some desperate action. His cloak was flung over 
one shoulder, arW his action intimated his readiness to wraj) 
it about his left arm, while he unsheathed his sword with 
his righ^. • ^ 

‘‘1 have fought for his father and his grandsire,” that 
was all he said, “ and, by Saint Andrew, end the matter as 
it will, I will not fail him at this pinch.” 

What has taken some time to narrate, happened, in fact, 
with the speed of light; 4or so soon as the Duke assumed 
his threatening posture, Crawford had thrown himself betwixt 
him and the object of his vengeance; and the French 
gentlemen, drawing together as fast as they could, were 
crowding to the same point. 

The Duke of Burgundy still remained with his hand on 
his SAvord, and seemed in the act of giving the signal for a 
general* onset, which must necessarily have ended in the 
massacre of the weaker party, when Crevecceur rushed 
forward, and exclaimed, in a voice like a trumpet, — “ My 
liege Lord of Burgundy, beware what you do ! d'his is jvur 
hall --you are the King’s vassal — do not spill the blood of 
your guest on your hearth, the blood of your Sovereign on 
the throng you have erected for him, and to which he came 
under yoiTr safeguard. For the sake of your house’s honour, 
do not attempt to revenge one horrid murder by another yet 
worse ! ” 

“Out of my road, Cr^vecoeur,” answered the Duke, 
“ and let my xpngeance pass ! — Out of my path ! — The 
rfath of Kings is to be dreaded like that of Heaven.” 

“Only when, like that of Heaven, it is answxTed 
Crevecreur, firmly— “Let me pray of you, my lord, to rein 
the violence of your temper, however justly offended, — And 
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for you, my Lords of France, where resistance is unavailing, 
let me recommend you to forbear Whatever may lead towards 
bloodshed.” 

“lie is right,” siiid Louis, whose coolne^ss forsc^ok*^ him 
not in that dreadful moment, and who easily foresaV, that if 
a brawl should commence, more violence would be dared * 
and done in the heat of blood, than was likely to be 
attempted il pea('e were preserved. — “ My cousin Orleans — 
kind Diinois-and you, my trusty frawford — bring not on 
ruin and bloodshed by taking offence too hastily. Our cousin 
the Duke is chafed at the tidings of the dea^.h of a near and 
loving liieiid, the venerable Bishop of Liege, whose slaughter 
we lament as he doc^. Ancient, ahd, unhappily, recent 
sulije('ts of jealousy, lead him to suspect us of having abetted" 
a crime whicli our bosom abhors. Should out host murder 
us on this spot -us, his King and his kinsman, under a 
false impression of our being accessory to this unhappy , 
aec'idont, our fate will be little lightened, but, on the con^ 
trary, greatly aggravated, by your stirring. — Therefore, stand 
back, Caawford- Were il my last word, I speak as a King 
to his offu'cr, and demand obedience — Stand back, and, if 
it is reciLiired, yield up your sword. 1 command you to do 
so, and your oath obliges you to obey.” 

“True, true, my lord,” said Crawford, stepping back, 
and returning to the sheath the blade he liad half drawn — 
“It may be all very true; but, by my honour, if I were at 
the head of threescore and ten of my brave fellows, instead 
of being loaded with more than the like number of years, 

I would try whether I could have some reason out of these 
fine gallants, with their golden chains and looped-up bonnets, 
with braw-warld dyes and devices on tlteni.” 

' The Duke stood with his eyes fixed on the ground for 
a considerable space, and then said, with bitter irony, 

“ Oiivecociir, you say well ; and it concerns our honour, 
that our obligations to this great King, our honoured and 
loving guest, be not so hastily adjusted, rs in our hasty ; 
anger we had at first proposed We will so act, that 
Kurope shall acknowledge the justice of our proceedings. — ' 
Gentlemen of France, you must render up your arms to my 
oftieera ! Your master has broken the trace, and has no 
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title to take farther benefit of it. In compassion, however, 
to your sentiments of hfinour, and in respect to the rank 
which he hath disgraced, and the race from which he hath 
degiMiemted, we ask not our cousin Louis’s sword.” 

“ N^t one (?f us,” said’ Dunois, “ will resign our weapon, 
or quit^his hall, unless we are assured of at least our King’s 
safety, in life and limb.” 

“ Nor will a ni in of the Scottish Guard,” exclaimed 
Crawford, “lay down his arms, save at the command of the 
King of France, or his Yligh Constable.” 

“Brave Dtijjois,” said; Louis, “and you, my trusty 
Crawford, your zeal will do'^ me injury instead of benefit.— 
I trust,* he added wii^i diedity, “ in jny rightful cause, more 
Hhaii in a vain resistance, which wouUl but cost the lives of 
my best and% bravest. — Give iq) your swords — the noble 
Burgundians, who accept such honourable pledges, will be 
more able than you are to protect both you and me. — Give 
up your swords — It is I vjio Command you.” 

It was thus that, in this\ dreadful emergency, Louis 
showed the promptitude of decision, and clearness of judg- 
ment, which alone could have saved his life. He was aware, 
that until actual bhjws wore exchanged, he should have the 
assistance of most of the nobles present to moderate the 
fury of their Prince; but that were a melee once commenced, 
he hirrtself and his few adherents must be instantly 
murdered. At the same time, his worst enemies confessed, 
that his demeanour had in it nothing either of mcannes.s, or 
cowardice. He shunned to aggravate into frenzy the wrath 
of the Duke ; but he neither deprecated nor seemed to fear 
it, and continued to look on him with the calm and fixed 
attention with which a brave man eyes the menacing gestures 
of a lunatic, whilst conscious that his own steadiness and 
composure operate as an insensible and powerful check on 
the rage even of insanity. 

Crawford, at the King’s command, threw his sword to 
Cr^vecoeur, saying, “ Take it ! and the devil give you joy of 
i||^ — It is no dShonour to the rightful owner who yields it, 
for we have had no fair play.” 

“Hold, gentlemen,” said the -Duke, in a Ij^roken voice, 
as one whom passion had almost deprived of utterance, 
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“ retain your swords ; it is sufficient you promise not to use 
them. —And you, Iwouis of Valois, fmust regard yourself as 
iny prisoner, until you are cleared of having abetted sacrilege 
and murder. Have him to the Castle — flaye him ^o 'Earl 
Herbert’s 'Power. Let him have six gentlemen of nis train 
to attend him, such as he shall choo.se. — My fiord of 
Crawford, your guard must leave the Castle, and shall be 
honourably (jiiartered elsewhere. Up with every drawbridge, 
and down witli every portcullis —L^t the gates of the town 
be trebly guarded — Draw the floating-bridge to the right- 
hand side of the river — bring round the Cfcstle my band of 
black W^vlloons*, and treble the sentinels on every post ! — 
You, D’llymberf onrl, ^look that patrtSls of hor.se and foot 
make tlu* rountl of the town’ every half-hour during the 
night, and i;vtay hour dining the next day, — if indeed such 
ward shall be lu'cessary after daybreak, for it is like we may 
be sudden in this matt{ir. — Look to the person of Louis, as 
you love your lifcj ! ” 1 o 

He starU‘(l from the tai)le in fierce and moody haste, 
darti'd a glance of mortal enmity at the King, and rushed 
out of the apartment. 

“Sirs,” said the King, looking with dignity around him, 
“grief for the death of his ally hath made your Prince 
frantic. I trust you know better your duty, as knights and 
noblemen, than to aliet him in his treasonable Violence 
against the person of his liege Lord.” 

At this moment was heard in the streets the sound of 
drums beating, and horns blowing, to call out the soldiery 
in every direction. 

“ VVe are,” said Crevccoeur, who acted as the Marshal of 
the Duke’s household, “subjects of burgundy, and must do 
our duty as such. Hur hopes and prayers, and our efforts, 
will not be wanting to bring about peace and union between 
your Majesty and our liege I^ord. Meantime, we must obey 
bis commands. 'Phese other lords and knights will be 
proud to contribute to the convenience of the illustrious 

^ 'I'Ik* W;Uioons are the natives of the south of the Netherlands, 
tk'seendt'd from the Kelgae. 'fhey were famous as mercenaries in the 
Thirty Year War. The epithet “ Black " m.ay refer to the dark hair of 
tlie guanls oi iheii dark unifoim. 
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Duke of Orleans, of the iSpe Dunois, and the stout Lord 
Crawford, i myself mus ^^ your Majesty’s chamberlain, 
arjji bring you to your apai^^nts in other guise than would 
be my desire, remembering^^ hospitality of I’lessis. You 
have orfly to cfioose youi^Stendants, whom the Duke’s 
commarftis limit to six.” 

‘‘Then,” said the King,^pking around him, and think- 
ing for a moment,- -“I deffi the attendance of Oliver le 
Dain, of a private of my Life-puard, called Balafre, who may 
be unarmed if you will— of'-yristan rHerinite, with two of 
his people — aivjU^T^y |byal and trusty philosopher, 

Martius Galeotti.” 

“YoBr Majesty’s wJll shall complied with in all points,” 
said the Count de (>evec(^ur, ‘. “(ialeoLti,” he added, after 
a moment’*^ ei^ciuiry, “is, I ui^^erstand, at })resenl supping 
in some buxom company, but iffe shall instantly be sent for; 
the others will obey your Mijesty’s command upon the 
instant.” • ''' 

“Forward, then, to the new abode, which the hospitality 
of our cousin provides for us,” said the King. “We know 
it is strong, and have only to hope it may be in a corre- 
sponding degree safe.” 

“Heard you the choice which King Louis has made of 
his attendants?' said I.e Glorieux to Count Crevccoeur 
apart, aS they followed I.ouis from the Hall. 

“Surely, my merry gossip,” replied the Count. — “What 
hast thou to object to them?” 

“Nothing, nothing — only they are a rare election! — A 
panderly barber — a Scottish hired cut-throat -a chief hang- 
man and his two assistants, and a thieving charlatan . — L 
will along^with you, Crevecccur, and take a lesson in the 
degrees of roguery, from observing your skill in marshalling 
them. The devil himself could scarce have summoned such 
a synod, or have been a better president amongst them.” 

Accordingly, the all -licensed jester, seizing the Count’s 
arm familiarly, began to march along with him, while, under 
a^trong guard,' yet forgetting no semblance of respect, he 
conducted the King towards his new apartment ^ 

‘ See Author’s notes at end of text: — Note XIII. 
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CHAPTER XXVITI. 

« 

UNCKRTAINTY. 

T iicTf happy low, lio down; 
lies the head that wcar-^ a ciown. 

Henry Sefond. 

1m>hty nicn-at-arms, carrying alternately naked swords 
and blazing torches, served as- thctescort, or rather the guard, 
of King Isolds, from the towij-hall of Peronne to the Castle; . 
and as he enteretl within its /larksome and gloomy strength, 
it si'crnod as if a voice screamed in his ear that w’arning 
which the Morontine* has inscribed over the portal of the 
infernal regions, “ Leave all hope behind ! ” 

At that moment, perhaps, some feeling of remorse might 
have crossed the King's mind, had he thought*" on the 
hundreds, nay thousands, whom, without ccuise, or on light 
suspicion, he had committed to the abysses of his dungeons, 
deprived of all hope of liberty, and loathing even the life to 
which they clung by animal instinct. 

The broad glare of the torches outfacing the pale moon, 
which was more obscured on this than on the forfner night, 
and the red smoky light which they dispersed afound the 
ancient buildings, gave a darker shade to that huge donjon, 
called the Earl Herbert's Tower. It was the same that . 
I-z)uis had viewed with misgiving presentiment on the pre- 
ceding evening, and of which he was now doomed to 

* ‘ \ '' 

‘ Dante, who imagined over the portal an inscription, the last line " 
of which was, "All hope abandon, ye who enter here.*’ — Inferno^ ill. 
ad mit. > 
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become an inhabitant, under the terror of what violence 
soever the wrathful lompA of his ov^grown vassal might 
tc^ipt him to exercise ?n those secret recesses of despotism. 

T# aggravat(j the King’s painful feelings, he saw, as he 
crossed fee court-yard, several bodies, over each of which 
►had beefl hastily flung a military cloak. He was not long 
of discerning that they were corpses of slain archers of the 
Scottish Guard, who leaving disputed, as the Count^ Creve- 
qojur informed him, the <^omniand given them to quit the 
post near the King’s ap»a-tmenls, a brawl had ensued 
between them amd the l)uke’s Walloon body-guards, and 
before it could be composed by the ofliccis on cither side, . 
^^everal liv(^« had been fbst. g 

My trusty Scots 1” said the King, as he looked upon this 
i melancholy spectacle ; “ had they brought only man to man, 
all Flanders, ay, and Burgundy to boot, had not furnished 
champions to mate you.’' ^ 

/ *^Vcs, an it please yotir Majesty,” said Balafr^, who 
pnded close behind the King, “Maistery mows the 



never care to meet three, unless it be in the way of 
; special duty, when one must not stand to count heads.’' 

V . “ Art thou there, old acquaintance ? ” said the King, 
looking behind him; “then I have one true subject with 
me yet.”* - 

“ And a faithful minister, whether in your councils, or in 
his ofticcs about your royal person,” whispered Oliver le 
Dain. 

“We are all faithful,” said Tristan I’Hermite, gruffly ; 
“for should they put to death your Majesty, there is no dne 
0 ): us whom they would suffer to survive you, even if we 
would.” * 

► “ Now, that is what I call good corporal bail® for fidelity,” 
Le Glorieux, who, as already mentioned, with the rest- 
lessness proper to an infirm brain, had thrust iiiniself into 
,i.their company. ^ . 

^IMeanwhile, the Seneschal, hastily summoned, was turn- 

^ This Scotch proverb means here that superiority in numbers carries 

d^. ScoU uses jf in The Heart Midlothian, XUV*^ 

► They jjuarantce their fidelity by pjledging not hiuney4>ut life. 

'm. Q. D. 2J 
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the leiupta^^gate o^tSb huge (^itbfc K^ep,^in<3 
fam Uf calllbt the a 9 <.istartce ot orte ot Cr^^q. ^ ^ 
da^tSw lli^hen they had succeeded, six men , 

torches, and showed the way tlnough a nanow ana 
passage, commxnded at different points by shot-hfeW Iftroa 
\axilts and easements constructed behind, and in thet' * 
hess of the massive ualls At the end of this passage i 
a stair of corresponding rudenessj^ consisting ot huge blq 
of stone, roughly dressed with the hammer, and of unfec 
height Having mounted this ascent, a st^ng iron ctencS 
door admitted them to what had been the gicat halt ofi 
donj6n* lighted but^eiy faintly eV%n duiing the*' ^aytS 
(foi the apertures, diminished in appearance by the 
thickness of the \Nalls, resembled slits rather than VMildov' ‘ 
and now, but lor the bh/c of the torches, almost perfe 
dark or three bats, and other buds of evil pres^i 

lOuscd by the unusual glare, Ikiw against the lights''ll 
thieatcned to extinguish them, while the beneschal 
ap6|ogi44j3 to the King, that the Staiv. hall had not been j 
m otder, such was the huiry of the notice sent to him , 
adding,^ tliat, in truth, the apartment had not been In 
for twenty years, and larely before that time, so far, 
ever he ht^d heard, since the time of King Chailes 

King Charles the Simple * ” echoed Louis , “ I kn0|^ 
the history of the Tower now. — He was here murdered 
ht$ 4ife^ch|^us vassal, Herbert, Earl of Vermandofe*-^^ 
MW our%nnals I knew there was something concerniti 
tnFCa$tlfe jf l^eronne which dwelt on my mind, thougl 
Could not jecall the circumstance . — Iferey then, my pro 
censor w2ts 45lam ? » > 

^^'Not heiernot exactly here, and please your 
said the ol^ 'Seneschal, stepping with the eager haste ^ 
cicercme^ vAd* the cunosities of such a place-^*^ 

“ *"1 ai<i&-chamber a little onyard, which 
bedchamber.” 

^ wicket at the tipper end 1 

^h’hedebamber, small, as is usual 
(ojL.that reason, mi^i^ : 


fropi vf ^ 

m 

wWcklAi 
buil«U0g^. 





grat^, Which iiad long uqUs#, a ^ 

those gentlomeii who were tp^^p|^s,th^ tiighf^ 
, _^ber, as was then usual. ' ^ :■' ' 

|f4 get beds in the hall for the rllst 
.^ts/’ said the garrulous old man ; “ but haC 

notice, if it ples^e your !N^ajesty-t--Arilt' if it 
^^^Tajiesty. to look upoa. this little wicket behind < the' 
^i t opens iiitf^ the little old cabinet in the thi^nefi^ of 
where Charles was slain j and. there is a 
trom below, wRich admitted the men wbo-Wptif to,!. 
l?^ith him. And your Majesty, whose eyesight Jt;.hppe 
ptter than nRne, may see the blood still on the oafcifloor;; 

J h the thing was done five hundred years , ’ 

Jiile he thus spoke, he kept. fumbling ta 
?|^n of which he spok#, until the King said/'^^lfdtljear, 

^ "‘^n-^forbear but a little, while, when thou may^tJurvo 
pr tale to tell, and fresher blood to show^rrMy l^d 
pp^j^-^^rJ^vecoeur, what say you?^^ * r V 

K/.** I can but answer, Sire,' that these two interioif^paW 
^,|its are as much at your Majesty’s drsposaj 
jpjf own Castle at Plessis, and that Crfeyecceur; a^'naijfte^ 
blackened by treachery or assassination, hj^.^.|h.^^guaid; 
J'jh^exferior defences of it”, , 

the private passage into that clo^t;:pf /^!uphlhS>^ 
speaks?” This King Louis sai<t 

P jtjQUS tone, hplding Cr^vecoeur’s arm fast 
jil^iftting to the wicket door, with the 

mujt be some dream of Mornay’s,”-said’<^fep|^’i 
old and absurd tradition of„ the plac^^jbl^^^^ 

g^j:;was about to open the closet door,, / 

V*‘No, Crdvecoeur, no^Your h 
^t wli«.t will your Duke dd'Wil 


I to ke.&p^^ie,lopg a i 
'“^onV 
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Du^d)ard, 

“My Lord and Sire,” Said the Count, “how the Duke 
of Burgundy must resent this horf ible cruelty on the person 
of his near relative»and ally, is for your Majesty to jud'^ ; 
and what right he may have to consider it as instigated py 
your Majesty’s emissaries, you only can *know. ^But 
master is noble in his disposition, and made iftcapable,i 
even by the very strength of his passions, of any undefhand " 
practices. Whatever he does, will be done in the face dC. 
day, and of the two nations. And I can but add^ that 
will be the wish of every counselfor around him — excepting 
perhaps one — that he should behave ir^ this matter with/ 
mildness and generosity, as well as justice.” ' ^ 

“Ah! Crevecocuj,” said Louis,* taking his h^nd 'aS if 
affected by some painful recollections, “how happy is the’ 
Prince who has counsellors near him, who^can guard him 
against the effects of his own angry passions ! Their names'/ 
will be read in golden letters, when the history of his ret^i^t,?:- 
is perused. — Noble Creveceeur, 4fiad it been my lot to have^ 
such as thou art about my person 1” , 

- “ It had in that case been your Majesty’s study to hay^ 
got rid of them as fast as you could,” said Le CUorieux. 

“ Aha ! Sir Wisdom, art thou there ? ” said Louis, turning 
round, and instantly changing the pathetic tone in wliich he,, 
had addressed Crevecoeur, and adopting with facility one , 
which had a turn of gaiety in it — “Hast thou fcTllowed US'^ 
hither?”, r 

“Ay, sir,” answered Lc Glorieux, “Wisdom must follow, 
in motley, where Folly leads the way in purple.” " . 

“How shall I construe that, Sir Solomon,” answered. 
Louis*— “ Wouldst thou change conditions with me?’* 

“Not I, by my halidome,” quoth Le Glorieux, “if , 
would give me fifty crowns to boot.” • 

“Why, wherefore so? — Methinks I could be well 6nou^^ 
contented, as princes go, to have thee for my king.” 

» “ Ay, Sire,” replied Le Glorieux ; “ but the question 
whether, judging of your Majesty’s wi^ from its having 
lodged you here, I should not have cause to b^ 
of having so ^dull a fool.** ' Xt / 

Peace,, S|rraii said the Count of Crevecoeur;? 

tongue runi^cco fast” 
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Txjt It itxkc Its course.*^ said the King ; “ I know of no 
such fair suVjject of railrery, as the follies of those who 
sHputd^ know better. “ -Here, my sagacious^ friend, take this 
pprsq^offgold, ajid with it the advice, never to be so great a 
ffiol ds rt) deem yourself wiser than other people. Prithee, 
•da me l!b much favour as to enquire after my astrologer, 
Martius Galcotti, nnd send him hither to me presently." 

‘*I will, without fail, my Liege,” answered the jester; 
‘/and I wot well I shall Jnd him at Jan Dopplethur’^s ; for 
philosophers, as well as fools, know where the best wine is 
sold." • 

“ Lct^ me pray for free entrance for this learned person 

* through your guards, Seignior dc Ciew'cocur,” said I^ouis. 

“ For his entrance, un(|ucstionably,” answered the Count; 
‘*but it,giicv(^ me to add, that my instructions do not 
\u)lhorize me to permit any one to quit your Majesty's 
ivapartments. — I wish yoiir Majesty a good night,” he sub- 
Vjoined, “and will presen tljP make such arrangements in the 
outer hall, as may put the gentlemen who are to inhabit it, 
^more at their ease.” 

^ Give yourself no trouble for them, Sir Count,” replied 
tlie King, “they are men accustomed to set hardships at 
‘defiance ; and, to speak truth, excepting that I wish to sec 
^Galeotti, I would desire as little further communication 
'"from without this night as may be consistent with your 
instructions.” 

These are, to leave your Majesty,” replied Ctfevecocur, 
“undisputed possession of your own apartments. Such are 
my master's orders.” 

“Your master, Count Crevecoeur,” answered Louis, 
“ whom I may also term mine, is a right gracious master. 
-r-My dominions,” he added, “are somewhat shrunk in 
^.fcompass, now that they have dwindled to an old hall 

* ^nd a bedchamber ; but they are still wide enough for all 
^ the subjects which I can at present boast of.^* 

The Count qf Crevecoeur took his leave; and shortly 
they could hear the noise ’of thfe sentinels moving to 
ir posts, accompanied with the ivord of command from 
the dtiicers, and the hasty trca<| of the guard.^ who were 
reKeved. At length al^ became still, and the onfy sound 
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which filled the 'air w^s the 
SQmnft4,R^tfehded, deep and rfuady^ m&&^ 
the castle^% 

** G6 into the hall, my mates,” said l*ouis tQ^ 

*^bht do 'hot lie down to sleep. Hold yofirsclveHO ;' 
nes^> for there is still something to be done to-felj ^ 
that of moment.” 

Oliver and Tiistan retired to the hall accordSi 
which he Balafc!^ and the Provost-MarshaVs two oific<^! 
remained* when the others enterea*the bedchamber. ** 
found that those without had thrown faj^ts enougji^^tjp 
the fire, to serve the purpose of light and heat at the ^ 
time," and, wrapping, themselves in* their cloaks, hadjV 
down on the floor, in postures which variously expt^j 
the discomposure and dejection of their ^minds., Ol&r 
and Tristan saw nothing better to be done, than to 
" their example ; and, never very good friends in the 
their coutt-prosperily, fliey were> both equally reluctal 
repose .confidence m each other upon this strang^^ 
sudden jmverse of fortune: So that the whole party j * 
sifent dejection 

Meanwhile, their master underwent, in the retiremcri 
his secret chjWnber, agonies that might have atoned fdr | 
of those which had been imposed by his command/ 
pac^dL^tbe room with short and unequal steps, often si 
tjasped his hands together, and gave loose 
dhort> tdrt^tation, wjiich, in public, he had found 
^'"able to stmprSss so successfully. At length, pausing,* 
wringmiS^ hisf hands, he planted himself opposite tp' 
wicket-^W, "Which had been pointed out by old Mon 
as to the scene of the murder of ona of hia^ 

deceSsors,^ gradually gave voice to his teehngsj 

* **Cfearie&*'the Simple — Charles the Simple ^ 
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him, in sfMiie ’'drcjrcc, to consider* the vfrgin of Clcry as a 
different person Irom the Madonna of Embrun, a favourite 
idol, to hom“ he often paid his vows. ^ 

“Sweet Lady of Clery,’^ he cKclaimed, clasnirvg Ids 
hands and beating his bieast while he ^poke — ^‘blessed. 
Mother of Mercy ! thou who art omnipotent with Omni-^ 
potence, have compassion with me a sinner! It is true, 
that I have something neglected thee for thy blessed sister ^ 
of Embrun ; but I am a King, my pow( r is great, my wealth ' 
boundless; and, were it otherv?ise, I would double the 
a^ahi/e on my subjects, rather than not pajf my debts to you 
both Undo these iron doors — fill up these tremendous' " 
moats — lead me, as^a mother lca(>> a child, oift of thi^^ 
present and pressing damrer! If I have given thy sister 
tlie county of Iloulogne, to be held of he# for ever, hat4 
I no means of ‘■bowing devotion to thee also? 'fhou sbal 0 ^ 
have the bioad and rich province of Champagne; and 
vineyards shall pour tlleir abundance into thy convent. 
had promised the piovinci to my biolher (!lhailes; but he,\ 
thou knowest, is dead‘ — poisoned by that wieked Abb (5 ofJJ 
Saint John d^Angely, whom, if I Uve, I will punish^— I 
promi^lCd this once before, but this time I will keep my-* 
word. — If I had any knowledge of the crime, believe, 
dearest patroness, it was because I knew no better method 
of qqieting the discontents of my kingdom. 0, do nots 
reckon that old debt to my account to day ; but be, as thou 
hast ever been, kind, benignant, and easy to be entreated f 
Sweetest I-»ady, woik with thy child, that he will pardon alt 
past sins, and one — one little deed which I must do this^ 
night — nay, it is no sin^ dearest Lady of Clery— no sin, but 
an act of Justice piivatcly administered ; for the yillain is the 


greatest impostor that ever poured falsehood intt) a Piince*s 
ear, and leans besides to the filthy heresy ot the Greeks^* 
He is not deserving of thy protection ; leave him tot itiy ] 
care; and hold it as good service that I iid the world otl 
him, for the man is a necromancer and wi 7 ard, that is 
worth*thy thought and care — a dog, the extinction of 


^ I^uis's cnlv who died in 1473. In Chap xxit. ' 

again speaks of ChjarteS as dead in 1468* and introduces another brother 
form of Christianity as opposed to the Roman. 
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life ought to of as little consequence in thine eyes, as the 
treading out a spark tha;ttdrops from^a lamp, or springs from* 
a fir^ Think not of this little matter, gentlest, kindest 
Xadf, twt only consider how thou canst best aid me in my 
, irotibfe ! and \ here bind my royal signet to thy effigy, in 
; tciken ,l 4 iat I will keep my word concerning the county of 
phaffipagne, and that this shall be the last time I will 
J^rbiibl^ thee in aii of blood, knowing thou art so kind, 
So gentle, and so tender hearted/* 

* ' After this extraordin?i y contract with the object of his 
, adoration, Louisa recited, apparently with deep devotion, the 
seven penitential psalms in Latin, and several aves and ' 
prayer^ especially belonging to the service of the Virgin, 

^He then arose, satisfied that he l?ad secured the inler- 

* cession of lYm Saint to whom he had prayed, the rather, 
as he craftily reflected, that most of the sins for which he 

; h.ati requested her mediation on former occasions had bc^n 
^of .a different character, ^and that,* therefore, the I,ady of, 
;*Clcry was less likely to consider him as a hardened and 
habitual shedder of blood, than the other saints whom 
he had more frequently made confidants of his crimes 
in that respect*. 

When he had thus cleared his conscience, or rather 
whited it over like a sepulchre, the King thrust his head 
vQUt at the door of the hall, and summoned Le Balafrb into 
, his apartment. “My good soldier,” he said, “thou hast 
.served me long, and hast had little promotion* We are 
, here in a case where I may either live or die but J would 
not willingly die an ungrateful man, or leave, so far as the 
saints may place it in my power, either a friend or an enemy 
^>iinrecomppnsed. Now, I have a friend to be rewarded, that 
is thyself— an enemy to be punished according to his deserts, 
and that is the base, treacherous villain, Martius Galeotti, 
'who, by his impostures and specious falsehoods,,* has trained. 

hither into the power of my mortal eniemy, with as firm 
^^^'^urpose of m^^ destruction, as ever butcher had of slaying 
' ue beast whicn he drove to the shambles.” . , 

- ^11 challenge him on that quarrel since th^’ say he 

^ See Aulhoi^s potw af 





- said mt bttt \hf "feukft 

itS 30 aiidet^d tS men of the sword^ that 
U3 a feit ^Beld iJVithin some reasonable space ; 

Majesty Ijve long, and enjoy so much fre^dom^ 
behold me do battle in your right, and take as 
vet)geati^e on this philosopher as your heart could ' 

“1 Cpmmend your bravery and your devotiorr* tcTJ 
service/* said the King “But this treacherous vxlfi^ 
a stout man-at arms, and I would hot willingly risk thyj 
my brave soldier.” • 

“ J wer^ no brave soldier, if it please your Majes^/* 
Balafre, “if 1 dared n^t face a better %Tian than he.*^A 
thing it would be for me, who can neither lead nor wl® 
to be afraid of a fat lurdane, who has don» little else^ 
his lifej**-^^ 

“Kevertheless,” said the King, “it is not our pie 
4 30 to put thee in venluie, Baljfrd. This traitor cfl 
hither^ summoned by our command. We would have ttSr 
^ sO soon 1^3 thou canst find occasion, close up with hh 
itnd smite him under the fifth rib*— Dost thou underst^ 

“Truly I do,” answered Le Balafre; “but, if it plew® 
jrour j|^aj[esty, this is a matter entirely out of my coursC;^^ 
‘ptacUcc,^, j could not kill you a dog, unless it wei^ in hol 
pursuit, or upon defiance given, or such like/* 

, jf^'Why' <3ure /Aou dost not pretend to tenderness 
heart SiU(J|tlle King, “thou who hast been firsE in slot 
and si^^, and most eager, as men tell me, on the pleaautu^ 
and advantages which are gained on such occasions by 
rough 4nd the bloody hand ? ” , 

^ answered Le Balafr^, “ I have neither f© 

"jjren^nnes, sword in hand. And an assault^ 
fJl^^b^uder risks which raise a man\ 

' " " ‘ ndrew, it will not settle for an 

a fajj Hecnce foi plmiderin^' 3 
‘iy us |k>or boldiers, wht> are first i 
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to praj? JK4 &tetce8Cf^r tli^ xm of 
^aii$ for all ij^^ho wear plumes ala4^corsfets,^1)uff' 
^ rWa^fewords. But what your iMajeSty^putpcSto fs 
^|ily cour<!e of practice, thdugh J will nevpr deny that 
‘ been wide enough As for the astrologer^ if fee be 
fe, let him tVn die a traitor^s death — I tteither 

up nor make with it, Your Majesty has your Prpvost^ 
of his Marshar’ men without, '"who are mc^e fit 
*‘iling with tim than a Scottish gentleman of my fafltotly 
inding in the seivice 

Ydu say well, ^ sjfid the King ; “J^ut, at least, it belongs 
duty to prevent interruption, and to guard jHe 
toution of my most just sentence.” , 

will do so against all l^eronne,** said La JSalafr^r 
^!|obr Majesty need not doubt my fealty in that 
, ean reconcile to my ^nscienctf, which, for mine own 
“"obvenience and the service of your royal Majesty, I^can 
^ch to be a pretty large one — ^at least, I know t ^ave 
some deeds for your Majesty, which I woultfl^ather 
ave eaten a handful of my own dagger than I wquld have 
The for any else,” 

Let that rest,” said the King; ”and hear you*-^When 
Meottf is admitted» and the door shut On you 

ind to your weapon, and guard the enbaniSj^dn the 
aside of the apartment I-et no one intrude— that is all 
. require of you. Go hence, and send the ProvoSt*Mar$hat 

BalaW left the apartment accordingly, afid m d iBWute 
yrwarda Tristan I’Hermite entered from the ball . 

^ ^ Welcome, gossip,” said the King; whAt thlnkeat^thda 
'■our situation?” 

of men sentenced to dcath,'^j^skf<fphe Bn 
^tSbal, ** unless there come a"* reprieve fhm 
^♦Beprie vector not, he that^l^oyed: ^ 
to the next w<jHd5 ^ 
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for us,*’ saicl Ihe King, with a grisly ana terocious spile. . 
‘‘Tristan, thou hast done inaqy lin act of brave justice— ^ 
finis — I ahquld have said funis — coronat ofius\ Tl^ou 
stand by me to the end.” • • , 

“I will, my liege,” said Tristan; “I but •a plain- 
fellow, but I am grateful. I will do my duty witWln ttiese * 
walls, or elsewhere ; and while I live, your Majesty’s bteatl^,^ 
shall pour as potential a note of condemnation, and your,’; 
sentence be as literally executed, as when you sat on yoyr^I 
own throne. I'hey may deal with* me the next hour fot ip, 
if they will — I care not.” « 1 -A 

“ It is even what I expected of thee, my loving gossiji/; < 
said Louis; “but hasLthou good assistance? — the traitor .is J 
strong and able-bodied, and will doubtless be clamorous ibr% 
aid. The Scot will do nought but keep the fioor ; and wqH ^ 
that he can be brought to that, by flattery and humouring.' > 
Then Oliver is good for nothing but lying, flatterinfe^' 
and suggesting dangerous couni;els ; and, Ventre SaiHt/$j{ 
dieul I think is more like one day to deserve the halte^^ 
himself, than to use it to another. Have you men, think ^ 
you, and means, to make sharp and sure work ? ” ' 

have Trois-Eschelles and Petit-Andre with me,” said'l 
he — “men so expert in their oflice, that out of three men,l 
they would hang up one ere his two companions were:? 
aware. resolved to live or die \^ith yourO, 

Majesty,’ knowing we shall have as short breath to draw^ 
when you are gone, as ever fell to the lot of any of our|;^ 
patients. — But what is to be our present subject, an ijt^ 
please your Majesty ? I love to be sure of my man ; for, as^ 
your Majesty is pleased sometimc.s to remind me, I 
now and then mistaken the criminal, and struna up in 
place an honest labourer, who had given your Majesty nqi 
o(Tenc6/^ ’ . 

“Most true,”. said the other. “Know then, Trist^^Jr 
that Uic condemned person is Martius Galcotti.— Yq ' 
start,' but;, it even as I say. The villain hath tratnl 

us all false and treacherous representations,, tl 

’ The saying , coronat opus^ the end crowns the, worl^ 
Louis/ pn tW word, substitutes funis^ rope, as more 

Chap. vin. 
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migKt put xis fcto the hands nf the Duke of Burgundy 
without defence.'' I • ^ 

* ’ ‘^l^ut not without vengeance said Tristan were it 
tBe J^st^act of my life, 1 would sting him home like an 
expiring wasp, «hould I be crushed to pieces on the next 
ips^nt V 

- « I kn6w thy trusty spirit,” said the King, “ and the 
pleasure which, iilce other good men, thou dost find in 
^tho discharge of thy duty, since virtue, as the schoolmen 
say, is its own reward. But away, and prepare the priests, 
fOt the victim a^roaches.” 

Would you have it done in your own presence, my 
graciou® liege?” sai 4 Tristan. 

Louis declined this offer; but •charged the Provost- 
!^;Marshal to h^^e every thing ready for the punctual execution 
'of his commands the moment the astrologer left his apart- 
ment; “for,” said the King, “I will see the villain once 
fthbre, just to observe how he bears himself towards the 
^master whom he has led into the toils. I shall love to see 
the sense of approaching death strike the colour from that 
ruddy cheek, and dim that eye which laughed as it lied. — 
O, that there were but another with him, whose counsels 
aided his prognostications I But if I survive this—look to 
your scarlet, my Lord Cardinal ! for Rome shall scarce 

E rotect you — be it spoken under favour of Saint Peter and the 
Icssed Lady of Clery, who is all over mercy. — Why do you 
itarry? Go get your grooms ready. I expect the villain 
instantly. I pray to Heaven he take not fear and cbme 
'not ! — that were indeed a baulk. Begone, Tristan — ‘thou 
yrert not wont to be so slow when business was tfo be done.” 
^ “On the contrary, an it like your Majesty, you were 
ever wonWo say that I was too fast, and mistook your purpose, 
and did the job on the wrong subject. Now, please ydur 
'Majesty to give me a sign, just when you part with Galeotti 
for the night, whether the business goes on’ or, no, I have 
^own your Majesty once or twice change your mind, and 
.tjame me for dVer-despalch^” 


> Varillas, in a history of Louis XL, obsery^ji his ProvOst- 
was often so precipitate in execution as fb slay another person 
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thee I i(fleri.^1 . 

strances/obs^rvfe, if I say to the .jinaye at pa^ttigif^i 
is a Heaven above us i ' then let the business g<f j 
I say; ^ Go in peace/ you will understand that 
is altered/* 

“ Mj liead is somewhat of the dullest out ot 
department,” said Tristan 1 * Hermite. “ Stay, let me re1 
— If you bid^ him depart in peace, I am to have hitif 
upon?” 

‘‘No, no— idiot, no !” said the King; i‘in that cai 
let him pass free. But if I say, ^ There is a Heaven, 
up with him a yajd or two near A the planets Itie 
conversant with.” 

f I wish we may have the means here,** s^d the Brol 

“Then up with him or down with him, it matters^? 
whigh/* answered the King, grimly smiling. 

“And the body,” said the Provost, “ how shall we disi 
Of it?? 

“ Let me see an instant,** said the King — “the windoWJ 
of the hall are too narrow ; but that projecting oriel is wid< 
chough. We will over with him into the Somme, and pu] 
a paper on his bieast, with the legend, ‘ Let the jus^iOe o 
' the ^jig pass toll-free.* The Duke*s officers may seia^ 
fot dutm if they dare.** * 

The rrovost-Marshal left Jthe apartment of Louis, 
/snii|mone<3lhis two assistants to council in an embrasure " 
the great hall, where Trois-Esghelles stuck a torch agajj 
Jthe wall to i^ve them light. They discoursed in whispc 
^little noticed by Oliver le Dain, who seemed sunfe, 

"^ dejectipn/ add Le Balafrd, who was fast asleep^i 

“.Comrades/* said the Provost to his executio)r^( 
yleut^^ve thought that our vocation was overt 
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_ were more likely to be the subjects ot 
to have any moie to discharge orf 
*’couiage, my mates ! our |;racious 
jOpe noble cast of our pfl|ce. 

ji ^ ^ ^ 

_ had indicated, ^his alWa] 
or revenge of 
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Jj^a^'.’-gaess how it is/' witU Trol)JTtM<SttWi^?H»lf 
iht ol4 Kaisars of Home, S^^^iivheO 
an exfl'emity, or, as W£ would sa)||y«c tq^ l4ddcr 
were wont to select from their owrt^fetinSt^rs 
some exoeriL need ^person, who might SpatJO tj^eir 
persons fion the awkward attempts of or 

^rap^er in our mystery. It was a pretty custpn? for 
ISj^^Cs; but, as a gootl catholic, 1' should make aoi^e 


Andre. “If ho^issucs word ar^d warrant fbf’his^pwrt 
^P^ton, I see not how wc can m duty dispu# it J He 
m^dwelL at^Rome must obey the Pope — the Marsb^^s- 
^^SLmuSt do their master’s bidding, and he the King^t*' 
K^*fHush, you knaves 1” said the Provost-Marshal, ** there, 
mie^e no puipose concci^ung the King’s person, l^ut only 
^at(Pf the Greek heretic pagan and Mahomedan 
®&rlius Galeotti/' 

Kr^“Galeotti I ” answered Petit-Andre, “that qfuite 

Klatural. I never knew one of these legeidemau^felWws, 
raho pass their life, as one may say, in dancing upon a tjght 
lnji|pe, but whdt they came at length to caper at tl>e end 

^*‘My only concern is,” said Tiois-Eschell^s, looking 
MIpwaids, “that the poor creature must die without* Coji*^ 
Ifession*'’ f . ' 

B jsh I tush 1 ” said the Provost-MarshaJ, 
nk heretic and necromancer — a whole 
could not absolve hun from the jjer 

Besides, if he bath a fancy that wftyl .tbou 
Vois-Eschelles, to^serve him for 
tiat is more matenal, X fear you 
S) my mates ; for you have not Imr^ 


Ernes for d 

Som our 


exercise of your professiOii*^ 
ofJhe Isle or Pariii 


JOTT. our ofJbe Isle of Papli ^ 

tools 1 I always 
Wdi. 4P»bliid 
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loop at the farther end of It; for*! am* of the «omp^ny 

of Saint Francis, and, may wear^ his cowl when J am in 
exiri^is^-^ thajnk God and the good fathers of ,S$iunmr.y 
“And for me/' said Petit-Andre, “I have 
my budget a handy block and sheaf, or a? pulley cits’ they 
call it, with a stiong screw for securing it wh^ije I list, 
in case wc should travel where trees are scarce, or high- 
branched from the ground. I have found it a great epn-v^ 
venience.” 

“That will suit as well,” sthd the Provost-Marshal jo 
“you have but to screw your pulley into yonder beam above ^ 
the door, and pass the rope over it. I will keep the felloVsr 
in some conversation nCiir the spot until you adjust thd" 

noose under his ohin,®and then ” ' j 

“And then we lun up the lope,” said Petit-Andre, “and, 
tchicki our Astiuloger is so far in Heaven, that he hath^tiOt 
a foot on earth.” 

“But these gentlemen,” sai^, Trois-Kschelles, looking, 
towards the chimney, “do not these help, and so take a 
handsel of our vocation?” 

“Hem! no,” answered the Provost; “the barber only/ 
contrives mischief, which he leaves other men to execute; and ^ 
for the Scot, he keeps the door when the deed is a doing, 
which he hath not spirit or quickness sufficient to partake in 
more actively — every one to his trade.” < . ^ 

With infinite dexteiity, and even a sort of professional 
delight which sweetened the sense of their own precarious 
situation, the worthy executioners of the Provost's mandates 
adapted their rope and pulley for putting in force the^-' 
sentence which had been uttered against Galcotti by the* 
captive Monarch — seeming to rejoice that that Jast action » 
was to be one so consistent with their past life. Tristan^ 
THermitc sat eyeing their proceedings with a species of 
satisfaction ; while Oliver paid no attention to them what- 
ever; and Ludovic Lesly, if, awaked by the bustle, hi 
lookup upon them at all, considered them as enRa^ced inL 


^ The brown robe of the Franciscans wab fastened by a tope fbf' 
a girdle.^ Those who died in the Franciscan dress were assar^ of 
heaven. In rv//^;/iV»at ihe point of death. See Chop* stxtX. * 
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in^cr$ wtircly uhcoAi^te 4 VIA hS, Qwn an4 for 
h$^irits,not to be rogarded «8 respobbibl^^ 4q<%,^y 

ttfOlber*. ^ 

^ ft A TJi^^atttlior hais endeavoured to ^ve to the octious T^Ktan Vtler- 
of dogged and brutal fidelity to Louis, similai^totheattat^h^ 
ia|t|iLfyr a pblLdog to his master. With all the atrocity of hia^xeetj&bU 
tii^Cteri he a as (ert'»mly a man of courngc, and was, m his i^ath, 
pliia^hnight on the br^t \ of Inonaic, with a great number *Qf other 

» : gobies, by the uonoui giving hand of the elder DunoiSj^ the 
^tijd hcio of Chailcs thc»Vth\ reign — bcoiT, 
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recrimination. 

Thy time is not yet out — the devil thou serves! 

Has not as yet dcscited thee, aids 

The fiiends v\Xo diudj^c for him, as the blind man 
Was aided by the guide, who lent his shoulder 
O’er rough and sniootli, until he icach’d-the blink 
Of the fell piocinicc —then hiiird him downward. 

Old Play, 

• 

Whf.n obeying the commahd, or rather the request, of 
Louis, — for he was in circumstances in which, though a 
monarch, he could only request Le Olorieux to go in search 
of Martins Galcotti,— the jester had no trouble in executing 
his commission, betaking himself at once to the best tavern^ 
in Peronne, of which he himself was ratlier more than an 
occasional frequenter, being a great admirer of that species 
of liquor which reduced all other men's brains to a level 
with his own. 

He found, or rather observed, the Astrologer in the 
corner of the public drinking-room — stove, as it is called in 
German and Flemish, from its principal furniture — sitting in 
close colloquy with a female in a singular, and something 
like a Moorish or Asiatic garb, who, as Le 'Glorieux ap* 
preached Martins, rose as in the act to depart. 

** These,” said the stranger, “are news on which you 
may rely with absolute certainty”; and with that disap* 
peared among the crowd of guests who sat grouped at 
different tables in the apartment. ' . ^ 

“ Cousin Philosopher,” said the jester, presenting aim- 
self, “ Heaven no sooner relieves one sentinel than it sends 
another to supply the place. One fool being gone, here’ I 
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come another, to guide "*7011 to the apartments of Louis of 
France. ' « 

“And art thou the messenger?’* said Martins, gazing on 
him '^itU prompt apprehension, and discovering at once the 
.jester’s quality, •though less intimated, as we have before 
# noticed, ^han was usual, by his external appearance. 

“Ay, sir, and like your learning,” answered Lc Glorieux; 
“when Power scn«L Folly to entreat the approach of 
Wisdom, ’tis a sure sign what foot the patient halts upon.” 

“How if I refuse to tome, when summoned at lio late 
an hour by sucl^ a messenger?” said (laleotti. 

“ In that case we will consult your ease, and carry you,” 
said Lc*("rlorieux. “Here are half j. score of stout Bur- 
gundian yeomen at the door, with wlu^m He of Crevecoeur 
has furni.shed me to that effect. For know, that my friend 
Charles of Burgundy and I have not taken away our kins- 
man Louis’s crown, which he was ass enough to put into Cur 
power, but have only filecj^and clipf it a little ; and, though 
reduced to the size of a spangle, it is still pure gold. In 
; plain terms, he is still paramount over his own people, your- 
self included, and Most Christian King of the old dining- 
hall in the Castle of Peronne, to whic'h you, as his liege 
subject, are presently obliged to repair.” 

^ “ I attend you, sir,” said Martins Galeotti, and accom- 

panied Re Glorieux accordingly — seeing, perhaps, tliat no 
evasion was possible, 

“ Ay, sir,” said the Fool, as they went towards the Castle, 
“ you do well ; for we treat our kinsman as men use an old 
famished lion in his cage, and thrust him now and then a 
calf to mumble, to keep his old jaws in exercise.” 

“ Do y«)u mean,” said Martius, “ that the King intends 
-me bodily* injury ?” 

“Nay, that you can guess better tlian I,” said the jester; 
“ for, though the night be cloudy, I warrant you can see the 
stars through the mist. I know nothing of the matter, not 
1— only my mo^J;ier always told me to go warily near an old 
rajj^in 4 trap, for he was never so much disposed to bite.” 

. The Astrologer asked no more questions, and l^e Glo- 
rieux, according to the custom of those o't his, class, 
cohfinued to run on in a wild and disordered strain of 
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vaicasm and folfy mingled together, until he <leUvere4 the 
philosophci^ to-'lhe guard at the castle-gate 
where he ^ras passed from warder to ;8?arder, arid 
admitted within Herbert's Tower. 

The hints of the jester had not been lost on Marti^ 
Caleotti, etnd he saw something which seemed to con^rm. 
them in the look and manner of Tristan, whose mode/egf^ 
addressing him, as he marshalled him to the King’s 
clumber, was lowering, sullen, and ominous. A cl o^ 
observer of what passed on earth, as well as among 
heavenly bodies, the pulley and the lope also caught 
Astrologer’s eye ; and as the latter was in a state of 
tion, he concluded t^iat some one ^ who had been ba$J^ 
adjusting it had been inlenupted in the work by his suddc^'^ 
anival. All this he saw, and summoned togelJner his sub^ltj?^ 
^0 evade the impending danger, resolved, should he 
thal: impossible, to defend himself to the last against whptq^ 
soever should assail hun. < 

Thus resolved, and with a step and look correspondmljl 
to the detoinnnation he had taken, Martius presented 
self before Louis, alike unabashed at the miscarriage of hil^ 
predictions, and undismayed at the Monarch’s anger, and itsj 
probable consequences. - 

“ Every good planet be gracious to your Majesty ! ” said" 
Galcotti, with an inclination almost Oriental in nianner-^^' 
“ Every evil constellation withhold their influences from mjr; 
royal master f” 

** Nf^thinks,” replied the King, ‘^that when you looi^^ 
around this apartment, when you think where it is situated, j 
and how guarded, your wisdom might consider that my 
pitious stars bad proved faithless, and that eac^ evil 
junction haEd already done its worst. Art thou not ashamed^' 
Martius Galeptd, to see me here, and a prisoner, when yw' 
recollect Jby what assurances I was lured hither ? ” 

And fiUt not ashamed, ray royal Sire?” replied 
philo^pBear;. “thou, whose step in science was so 
thy li^rebengton so quick, thy perseverance so uncigadO^ 
— ^ thqpU^tliOt ashamed to^turn from the first 

from the first clash of arms? ^ 
thou pTOXK)'s<^tp^ become participaitt of thos6 
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wiii^ca raise men th^ passions, the mrschancei^Hie 
0 a<V$, tfco sorrows of life, i state Only to bJ^VaJ- 

feg^the firmness of the ancient Stoic, and doSt thou shrink 
first pressure of adversity, and forfeit the glorious 
ptit^ for which nhou didst start as a competitor, frighterted 
csilt of Ihc course, like a scared racer, by shadowy and 
^real evils ? ” 

w ‘^Shadowy and anical* frontless as thou art**' ex- 

f UiM the King, “is this dungeon unreal? — the weapons 
^ the guards of my dctdbied enemy Burgundy, which you 
my hear clash, at the gate, are those shadows ?-^v\^at, 
^ftor, are real evils, if imprisonment, dethronement, and 
ditnger T)f life, are not so ^ ” 

I ‘‘Ignorance — ignorance, my brother, and prejudice,^’ 
Ibwored the ^age with great firmness, “ are the only r^al 
evils Believe me, that Kings m the plenitude of power, if 
immersed in ignorance and prejudiee, are less free than 
^sages m a dungeon, and ]paded with material chains To- 
ymtds this true happiness it is mine to guide you— be it 
)yours to attend to my instructions^^ 

“And It IS to such philosophical ficedom that your 
lessons would h ive guided me ? ” said the King, very bitterly, 
“I would you hid told me at Plessis, that the ctomimon 
promised me so libeixlly was an empire over my own 
passions^, that the success of which I was assured, Mated 
Jo my progress in philosophy, and that I might bcqomc as 

f ise and as learned as a strolling mountebank 0f ItAly * 
might surely have attained this mental ascendesnoy at 
a more moderate pnee than that of forfeiting the fairest 
crown m Christendom, and becoming tenant of a dSngeon 
1 & J*eron»e» Go, sir, and think not to escape condjgu 
fenjm^^hmefit — TAere is a IfiAven above usP^ 

K I leave you not to your late,” replied Martjlus, lentil 
I have vindicated, even in your eyes, darkened as they arc> 
that reputation, a brighter gem than the brij^itesjt- in thy^ 
and at yhich the world shall all 

Id&e of Capet^ are mouldered into oblivtoif in th^ dlfarnals 
Denis,” 

Capet became king ip 98^, Md ftp 
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'‘Speak on,” said Louis; “thine impudence cannot 
make me change my purposes ©or my opinion — Yet as 
1 may never again pass judgment as a King, I will r\^t 
censure thee unheard. Speak, then — though the besk/thou 
canst .say will be to speak the truth. Cofifess that I am 
a dupe, thou an impostor, thy pretended science dream, ^ 
and the planets which shine above us as little influential of * 
our destiny, as their shadows, when reflected in the river, 
are capable of altering its course.” 

“And how know’st thou,” ifnswered the Astrologer, 
boldly, “the secret innuence of yonden^ blessed lights? ' 
Speak’st thou of their inability to influence waters, when . 
yet thou know’st that^even the wealCest, the moon herself, 

— weakest bec ause nearest to this wretched earth of ours, — ' 
holds under her domination, not such poor ^itreams as the 
Somme, but the tides of the mighty ocean itself, which ebb 
and increase as her disk waxes and wanes, and watch her 
influence as a slave whits the pod of a Sultana? And 
now, Louis of Valois, answer my parable in turn — Confess, art 
thou not like the foolish passenger, who becomes wroth , 
with his pilot because he cannot bring the vessel into - 
harbour without experiencing occasionally the adverse force 
of winds and currents? 1 could indeed point to thee the, 
probable issue of thine enterprise as prosperous, but it was 
in the power of Heaven alone to conduct thee' thither; 
and if the path be rough and dangerous, was it in my 
power to smooth or render it more safe? Where is thy . 
wisdom of yesterday, which taught thee so truly to discern f, 
that the ways of destiny are often ruled to our advantage, 
though in opposition to our wishes?” 

“You remind me — you remind me,” said«the King, 
hastily, “of one specific falsehood. You foretold, yonder - 
Scot should accomplish his enterprise fortunately for my 
interest and honour ; and thou knowest it has so terminated, / 
that no more mortal injury could I have received, than 
from the impression which the issue of tljat aflair is like- ^ 
to nuike on the excited brain of the Mad Bull of Burgun(%. 
I'his is a^direct falsehood — Thou canst plead no evasion ^ 
here~canst refer to no remote favourable turn of the tide, 
for w’hich, i»ke'an idiot sitting on the bank until the river 
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shall pass away, thou wouldst have niu wait contentedly. — 
Here thy craft deceived *11100 — Thou wort weak enougli 
to^make a specific [irediction, which has proved directly 
false. 'i * 

“ Which will* prove most firm and true,” answered the 
•Astrolog|r, boldly. “I would desire no greater triumph 
of art over ignorance, than that prediction and its accom- 
plishment w'ill affoid I told thee he would be faithful in 
any honourable commission — Hath he not been so? — 
I told thee he would bt scrupulous in aiding any evil 
enterprise — Hatl^ he not proved so? If you doulit it, 
go ask the bohemian, Hayraddin Maugrabin.” 

The*King here coloured deeply with shame and anger. 

“I told thee,’’ continued tlie Astrologer, “that the 
'conjunctioii planets under which he set forth, augured 
danger to the person — and hath not his path been beset 
by danger? — I told thee that it augured an advantage to 
the sender — and of that diou wilt ^oon have the benefit.^’ 

“Soon have the benefit T' exclaimed the King; “Have 
I not the result already, in disgrace and imprisonment?” 

“No,” answered the Astrologer, “the End is not as 
. yet— thine own tongue shall ere long confess the benefit 
which thou hast received, from the manner in which the 
messenger bore himself in discharging thy commission.” 

“This is too — too insolent,” said the King, “at once 
to deceive and to insult — But hence ! — think not my 
wrongs shall bc.unavcnged. — There is a Heaven above us 

Galcotti turned to depart. “ Yet stop,” said Louis, — 
“thou bcarest thine imposture bravely out — Let me hear 
. your answer to one question, and think ere you speak. — 
Can thy pretended skill ascertain the hour of thine own 
death?” * 

“ Only by referring to the fate of another,” said Galeotti. 

“ I understand not thine answer,” said Louis. 

“Know then, O King,” said Martins, “that this only 
I can tell with^certainty concerning mine own death, that 
[{•shall take place exactly twenty-tour hours before that of 
your Majesty'.” 

^ See Aulhor’s notes at end Oi text:— -NotQ XV. 
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“Ifa! say’st thou?'* said Louis, his 'count<^nance agam 

alita iDg. “ Hold — hold - go not ^wait oik* moment, — Saidst 

thou, my death should follow //ime so closely? 

“Within the space of twenty-four hours,”* repeated ^ 
ChiieoUi, ihmly, “if thrre be one sparkle of true divination 
in tliose bright and niystL*rioiis intelligences, whi^h speak, V 
each on tlnar comics, though without a longue. — I wish , 
your Maj' Siy good rest.” 

“Hold -ludd — go not,” said the King, taking him by ' 
the arm, and loading him from the door. ‘^Martius ' 
(i.dis^tii, I liave liecn a kind master tp tlii^e — enriched"" 
t!u e made thee my hieiul — my companion — the instructor/ 
of my studies. -- IJe open \\ith me, k entreat you. —Is there 
aught in this ail oi fours in very dee<l? — Shall this Scot’s^ 
mission b(‘, in l.u t, piopititnis to me? — Aiuki.s the measure ' 
of our lives so veiy ‘ ‘pery neaily matched? (Confess, niy 
good Marlius, you speak alter the trick of your trade — 
('onfess, 1 (ua) you, and you j[>hall have no di.splcasure , 
at my hand. 1 am in vears — a prisoner— likely to be 
fhpiived of a kingdom - to one in my condition truth is 
worth kingdoms, and it is from thee, (learest Martins, that; 
I must K)ok for this inestimable jewel.” 

“And 1 have laid it Ix'fore your Maj(‘sty,” said Galeold, 
“at tile lisk that, in bruul [kismoh, you might turn upon me 
and reiul me.” ♦ 

“Who, 1, Galeolti?” rejdied T.oiiis mildly; “Alas! 
than mistakest me!- Am 1 not captive*, —and should not, 
I be patient, es[>ecially since my anger can only .show my 
imjiotenee? --'lell me then in sincenty — Have you fooled 
me? — Oi is your seienee true, and do you truly report it?” 

“ Voiir Majesty will fcagive me if I reply to„yoii,” said 
Martins (jaleotli, “that time only— lime and the'event, will 
convince incredulity. It suits ill the place of confidencQ' 
which I have held at the c.ouncii-table of the renowned. 
conqueixir, Matthias Corvinus of Hungary — nay, in th©< 
cabinet of t|ie laiiperor himself — to reitcnite assurances 
of that which 1 have advanct'd as true. *if you will nyt/ 
believe \m\ I Can hut refer to the course of events. A day,:j 
or two da)^’ IjiadCnce, will prove or disprove what I have! 
avxircd concerting the young Scot; and I wall be contented 
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Id' die on the wheel, and have iny limbs broken joint by 
joint, it* yoiir Majesty h«ve not advantage, and that in a 
iljost important degre'% from the claiinlless conduct of that 
Que»tinp Durward. Ihil if I were to die under such tortures, 
dt.WOuW be wcR your Majesty should .seek a ghostly father; 
for, fror% the moment my last gioan is drawn, only twenty- 
four hours will remaiu to you for eonk-ssion and penitence/' 
, Louis conliniu'd t'^ keep hold of (aileotti’s robe as he 
led him towards the door, and pronounced as he opened it, 
in a loud voice, “'i’o rnoi^o ; we’ll talk moie of this. Go in 
peace, my Icarn^icl father — Go in peace- - Go in peace 1^^ 

V He re])eated these words three times ; and, still afraid 
that the PiovoshMai.^lKd might mislgke his purpose, he led 
the Astrologer into the hall, holding fast his robe, as if 
afraid that hc^shoiild be torn from him, and pul to death 
before his eyes. lie did not unloose his gmsp until he had 
not only repeated again and again the giacious j)hrase, ‘‘Go 
in peace," but even nKKjt a i)rivaf(i signal to the Provost- 
, Marshal, to enjoin a suspen.'*ion of all proceedings against 
the j)eTson of the Astrologer. 

'I'hus elid the possession of some secret i?iformation, 
joined to audac unis cam rage and nsicliness of wit, save 
Galeotti frt)m the most imminent clanger; and thus was 
. I^cjuis, the most sagacious, as well as the most vindictive, 
amongsf the monarchs of the period, cheated of his revenge 
by the inlliience of superstition upon a selfish tempcir, and 
a mind to whiah, from the consciousntsss of many crimes, 
the fear of death was pecailiarly terrible. 

He fell, however, considerable mcjUificaiion at being 
obliged to relinciuish his piirjxised vengeance; and the 
disai)poinjynont .seemed to be sharcxl by hi.s satellites, to 
whom the execution was to have been committed. Le 
Balafre alone, perfectly iiidiflereiU on the subject, so soon 
‘ as the countermanding signal was given, left the door at 
virhich he had posted liimself, and in a few^ minutes was 
fast asleep. # 

/ The J’rovcxst Mar.slial, as the group reclined t^^iselves 
to reptji6e in the hall after the King retired td^^s IxxL 
chamUir, continued to eye the goodly form of \h^ Astrologer, 
vWth tbe look of the mastiff watclnng a joint of ||^t which 
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{]\r ( ufjk had retrieved from his jaws, while his attendants 
eOTiiinuiiicatcd tfj each other la brief sentences their 
( hava(,t<-ri‘vtie scauiuK nts. ^ 

‘"'i'lie j)Of)r blinded necromancer,’’ whispered Trois- 
Iwht ll( s, wiih an air (if s[)niLual unction aiurrommis^iation, 
to Ills eoinrade, l^’tlt Arnln', “hath lost the fairesju'chancc < 
of (;\j)iatin|^ scuik' of his \ile .sorceries, by dyini,^ through 
uu ans ol tiu' (‘ord ol tlie bit 'ised Saint Jdaiuas ’ and 1 had 
pUlj)o^<., indi't d, to leave the comhji Lalile notise around his 
iieik, 1(1 scare tlu* foul fiend from his unhaiipy carcass.’' 

“And I,'* said IVait-AndiX', “have nvssed the rarest 
(»p|)t)i Uinily of knowing how far a weiglil of sevc nteen stone 
will sti(‘t(h .1 lluei'pjied ford! It* would have; * been a 
gloiious e\periineiil in our lmi‘,- and the jolly old boy 
would ba\i' (lit d so i a^ily ! ” • 

While tins whisjiered dialogue was going forward, 
Mai tins, wh(j had taken tlie opjrositc side of the luige 
.sloih' liie pl.K'c, jound W’fiicb tlie \Wiolc group W’as assembled, 
r(gardctl llu m ask.'uua^, and wi(]\ a look of suspjfdon. He 
hist put his iiand into his vest, and satisfied hiinsc'lf that 
th(' handle ol a vei\ shai[> <loul)l(‘-edg( d iHiniaid, which he 
ahva\s taiiiid alioiii liiin, wms dupo'Ncd ('onvenit ntly ibr h’s 
giasp; tor, as vve ha\(,‘ aheady noticed, lu; Wvis. tlioiigh now 
somewliat unwieldy, a [loweifiil, athletic man, and prompt 
and active at the i]sc‘ of his wisipon Satisfied that this 
trusty instiunuait was in usulmess, he fr*xL look Injiii his 
ht)>,om a seroll of p.in'hment, inseilbetl with (I’reek eharacters, 
and marked with cabalistic signs, chew togeihcr tlu^ wood 
in the fiie-plaet', and madi' a hla/e liy which he could 
distinguish the features and attitiKh' ol all w'ho sat or lay 
around— dlic heav> and deep slumbeis ot the ScotK’^h soldier, 
who lay motionless, wdih his rough countenance as im- 
movable as it it w'ere cast in hron/e - the [lale and anxious 
fac'c of Oliver, w'ho at oni' time assumed the appearance 
of slumber, and again opened his e)es and raided his head 
hastily, as if stung by some internal throe, *or awakened by 
some distant sound - the disr'onteiUed, sa\age, bull-cfyg 
ot tlm Trovost, who looked 

“ fiusliale of Ins w ill, 

Xut nalt sutuced, iiiul gteedy )et lo loll 
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wliilc the bark round was filled up by tlx* ^L^lia^lly hy|)o 
critical countenance ol '^'rois-Lischelles, wliose ey<.‘s wi'ie 
cast up towards I leav( n, as if he was inti'rnally savins^ his 
(io^ot^ons ; and tlie ^u'iiu drollery of Petit Andre, who 
anuised,hiinscir»with iniinickinij; the L;eslurcs and ssiy fac'i's 
^of his c(iiurade l)(dbre he betook himself to sleep. 

Amiflst tlu'sc* viik.^u and ignoble countcaiances, notliing 
could show' to ;4reai t advanlajjje than tlu‘ st.Uely h)rin, 
handsome mien, and commanding features of the Astrohjger, 
who might have passed lf)r one of tlu' ani'ient nuigi, im- 
prisoned in a dt;y of robbers, and about to invoke a spirit 
to accom[)hsh his liberation. And, indeed, had lu‘ been 
distingufthed by noticing else than the beauty o( the 
giaceful and llowing beard which ^desc e nded over the 
mysterious rolkwliK'h lu; held in his hand, one might have 
been pardontal foi regielling that so noble, an appendage 
had been beslijvved on om*, who [)Ut IxHh talents, learning, 
and the advantages of eloquence, and a majestic poison, to 
the mean laii poses of a cheat and an unj)ostor. 

Thus [lassed the night in (\)unt Merhc'il’s Towxr, in 
the (Aistlc of Peronne. When thi' tirst light of dawn 
penetrated the aneient ( lothic chamhe r, the King summoned 
Oliver to his i)resencc, who found the Monarch sitting in 
his nightgowai, and was astonished at the alteration w'hicli 
one niglit of nioital anxiety had made in his looks. He 
would htive exiiressed some anxiety on the subjia t, hut the 
King sileiK'ed l^im hy enteiing into a statement of the 
various modes by w'hieh lu* had previously endeavoured 
to form friends at the (Amrt of burgundy, and which Oliver 
was charged to prosecute s(j soon as he should Ixi jjerimttexl 
to stir abivad. And nevci was that wily ministta* more 
struck willT the clearness of the King’s intellect, and his 
intimate knowledge (A all the springs whi(,h influence 
human ai lions, than he was (luring tliat memorable con- 
SLiltatujii. 

About twx) h^urs aherwairds, Oliver act'ordingly obtained 
[)e*nission from the (Muni of (’reveeouir to go out and 
cx^^cute the comrjjissions whii'h his master had intrusted 
him with; and Louis, sending for the Astrologer^ in whom 
he seemed to have renewed his faith, held with him, in like 
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niann'T, a long ('onsultation, the issue of wliich appeared to 
give hinV more spirits and confidence than he had at first 
CNhihitecl ■ so that he dressed himself, and received the 
morning coinplimenls of (aeveeceur with a calKnn(;$s, , gt 
whicli the lJuigundian I.oid could not help wondering, th^ , 
mlhcr that he had already heard that the Duke h^d passed* 
sevt'ral hours in a state of mind which seemed to render the ' 
King’s safel) vei) precarious. 
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UXCKUTAtNI'Y. 

O’.ir counsels waver like llic nie^eaily haik, 
lhat rv.els amid tlic slrilc ol mecimg cuuciil^. 

• Old riay* 

If the night pas.scd by T.onis was r.ircfiilly anxioiis’and 
"agitated, that spent by ih^ Duke of lUirgundy, who had at 
po time the same mastery over his i)assi(ms, and, ind(‘i‘d, 
> who permitted them almost a free and uncoiitrolled dominion 
over his actions, was still more disturlxal. 

According to tlie custom of the [xaiod, two of his 
principal and most favoured counsellors, D’Hymbercourt 
and Des ('oinines, shared Iiis bedchambeV, couches being 
prepareef for them near the bed of the [)rince. I'lieir 
attendance was never more necessary than upon this night, 
when, di^trac'ted by sorrow, by j)assion, by the dtisire of 
revenge, and by the sense of honour, which forbade him to 
exercise it upon r.ouis in hi.s pre.sent condition, the Duke’s 
mind resembled a volcano in eruption, which throws forth 
all the different contents of the mountain, mingled and 
molten info one burning mass. 

He refused to throw off his clothes, or to make any 
preparation for sleep ; but spent the Jiight in a succession 
of the most violent bursts of passion, hi some paroxysms 
.he talked incessantly to his attendants so thick and so 
rafiidly, that they were really afraid his senses would give 
wliy ; choosing for his theme, the merits and the kindness 
of heart of the murdered Bishop of Liege, andi»‘ccaUing all 
the instances of mutual kindness, affection, and confidence, 
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vvhirh had j)as^( d Ix.-twi-oii until lie had woiked 

Iniir^rir into su< h a transport of ^dcf, that lie threw hiiubelf 
u|)(jn his in tin* bed, and stvnied ready to choke wtfh 
th(' :.ohs an<l tears which hi* endeavoured to stille. cThen 
starling hoMi the eoiii'h, la* t;ave vent at bnee to •another 
at\d nioie bilious mood, and traveised the looiy' hastily,*' 
utt- iiii}.'; ini'oherenl ihieats, and still more incoherent oaths 
ol veiiLvanee, while, stamiiiir^ with Ins foot, according to 
hi.> laiNloniau action, he invoked Saint ( leorge, Saint Andrew, 
and whoni><»ever eKe lu' held mt)st holy, to bear witness, 
that Ik* would lake liloody \engeanee on 4)e la iMarck, on 
the pe<ij)le <»1 Lii'gi*, and on /uni who w'as the author of the 
whoit . d'h( -^e last thiea1->, utteii d nfoie obsenrety than the 
otlieis, oliMoudy eoiu'enied the peison ol tlie King; and at 
one liiiK' tin iMike espn sseil his di'lei minaTjon to send for 
the Duke ol Noun. indy, the biothei ol tile King, and with 
wiuan f.oins w'as on tin* w’ovsi terms, in Older to I'ompel the 
< aptive monari'h to sufundei eyher the (hown itself, or 
smne of Us nuvU valn.tble iialUs and a[)])anagi- s- 

Another duy and night jiasscd in the saim* stoimy and 
liiful d« lihenuions, or lather r.ipid transitions ol passion; 
lot the Duke M.neily tile or drank, ne\er changed his diCiS, 
an<l, .illogcthei, demeaned hirnsi*!! like one in whom rage 
might leimmale in ultei insanity, liy degiees he bec'ame 
more composed, and began to hold, from timi* 'to time, 
(’onsiiUatums with his ministers, in 'whieli nuiclt was pro* 
po,si*d, bin nothing lesolved on. ( ’ominesoissures us, that 
at one time a ('ouiier w’as mounted in readiness to depart 
for the puiposi; ol summoning the Duke of Normandy; 
and in diat ewent, tlu pnsoii ol the Kreneh monarch w'ould 
probably have been found, as in similar eases, aDirief road 
to lus grave. 

At odier times, when Charles had exhausted his fury, 
he sat with his featmes fixed in stern and rigid immobility, 
like one who broods over some dc'-peiate deed to which 
he is as )et unable to work n[) his leiolutiom z\iid 
unipieslionably it would liave needed little more than an 
insulious hint from any of the counsellors who attended his 
pem^>n, to U.wt pushed the T')uke to some very desperate 
at lien. liui the nobles of Burgundy, from the sacred 
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rliriiacter attaclv^d to tht‘ person of a King, and a l.ord 
l\ii amount, and from a regard to the public faith, as well 
aG that of then Duka., wfiieh had lu’cn pledged when I.ouis 
tfirew lijinself into tlicii power, were almost unanimously 
incline^ to iec^)ininend uioderale UK'asures ; and the argu- 
ments which D Hymhereouil and Di's (‘omincs had nc)W 
and thA ventiued to insinuate during the night, were, in 
the cooler houis oj' the luwt moining. advanced and iiiged 
by Oeveeuair and others. l*ossil)ly their zeal in hehall of 
the King might not he ciitindy disinterc‘st(‘d. Many, as we 
have nu nti(uifd^ had alrea<ly c'xperieiK'cd the bounty of the 
King; others h.id (*ither cslau s or pretensions in hranee, 
which ^dac'etl them little und(r his intiuence ; and it is 
eel tain that the trenaire, whidi had Iti.eled four mules when 
lh( King c'n4<ietl IVronne, heeaiiie nuu h lighter in the 
course' of these lu golial lojVi, 

In tiu‘ eoursc; of the thiid day, thi; (\nint of Campo- 
hasso 1)1 one, hi his Italian wit tr^ assist the ('Ounsels of 
Chai](‘s; and well was it^tcu* I.oins, that ht* had not armed 
when the Duke was in liis first fury. Imnudialely ou his 
arrival, a legnlar mi cling ol the Duke’s counsellors was 
cainvent'd, for ('onsidciing the measures to be adopted in 
this singular crisis. 

On this occasion, (aimpo-basso gave his opinion, 
coucheii in the apologue of the 'Kravc-lha*, the Adtler, ancl 
the l'\)X ; and reminded the Duke of the advice which 
Keynard gave to the man, that he should emsh his mortal 
enemy, now that chanc'e had jilaced his hiUi at his dis[)()sal. 
Des (aunines, who saw the Duke’s e)(^s spaikle at a proposal 
which his own \iolence of lempia- had already repeatedly 
suggestec^ hastened to state the pu.isibility, that I am is 
might n(>t he, in fact, so dire<’tly accessory to the sanguinary 
action which had been committed at S(.honwaldt; that lie 
might be able to clear himself of the impiitatjon laid to his 
charge, and perhaps to make other atonement lor the 
distractions which hi ^ iiitrigue.s had oi ca-iioned in the Duke’s 
(iominions, ai?d those of his allies; and that an act of 
Violence penietrated on the King, w^as .sure to bring botfi 
on Frame and burgundy a tram of the most unhappy 
eonsejpience.s, among which not the least to be lcare<l 
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lli;ir the En;/iisb niii^^ht avail themselves of the cojri- 
uioiions and civd discord whicl^ must needs^ en.sue>, 
u-posKoss themselves of Normandy and Guyenne^ aH/d- 
n new tln^sc (hcadful wars, which had only, and .aviih'* 
diniciiUy, Ineri t^aininated by the union ef both ^r’rance'' 
ami lUirminfly aeannst tlu- (‘oiunion enemy. Filially, ' he/^- 
(‘ontV'ised. ibal he did nol mean to urge the absomte autf . 
free dismissal (>1 l.ouis; l)ut only, that tlie Duke slict^lcie 
avail himself lu) farlluT of his preiscnt condition, than''' 
merely lo establish a fair and (f^uitablo tieaty between^" 
the (oLinlries, \\\lh sueh SK'iirity on the ^King’s part, 
should make it dibit nil foi him to break his faiili, or disturb' 
th(' internal peata of Ihirgiindy in futioie. D’llymbtjrcouirt, 
(‘revia'fcnr, and olher^, siipiilied their reprobation of the ■" 
violent im a'iiues piopostal by ( am])o*l)asM), and their , 
opinion, that in the way of tieaty more pormaneaU advantage;?:/ 
eould he obtaintal, and in a manner more lionourablc foV 
lUngundy, tlian by an motion which would slain her with 
a breaeli of l.nth and htispiialily. 

'I'he l)iikt listi ned to these ari^uinents with his lookS' 
fixed on the ground, and his brows so knitted together ii$', 
to iiring Ills bushy e.yebiows into one mass. Hut when * 
(’leveeteiir proceeded to say, that ht‘ did nol believe Foiiis 
cither knew of, c>r was ana ssory to, the atnirious act of 
violence committed at Sehonwaldt, (diaries raised liis head, 
and daiting a fierce look at his counsellor, exclaimed, 
“Have you too, (’rcvecaeur, heard the gold of Franco, 
clink ?’- r^lethinks it nngs in my councils as merrily as 
ever the bells tif Saint Dennis - Date any one say that ^ 
Jauiis is not the foiuenler of thos*: feuds in Manders?’’ - 

“My gracious lurdd^ s.\iil (aeveeccur, my hand has 
ever beei). more conversant with steel than with gold; and; 
so far am 1 from holding that Louis is free from the charge 
■of having caused the disturbances in Flanders, that it is nok^ 
long since, in the face of his wliole Court, I charged 
with that .tireach of faith, and offeicd Iiiin defiance in your;^ 
name. But although his intrigues have been doubtless 
original cause "Of these commotions, I am so far fr^tiiv 
believing authorized the death of the Archbishop^^ 

that I J^olieve one of l)is emissaries publicly protested against 
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it ; and I could produce the man, wer(j it your Grnce’s 
pleasure to see hinu" ^ 

“It is our ploasurr/’ said the Duke. ^‘vSaint George! 
cafi you doubt that we desire to act justly ? Even in the 
highest Jlight (»f*our passion, we me known for an upright 
^and a jii^t judge. \W will sei^ I'V.yice ourself —we will 
ourself clargf lum wiih our wrongs, and onrstdf state to 
him the n^p nation \ i^iv h W(‘ (‘vpeet and demand. If he 
shall he found guiltless of this nuirdei, the atonement for 
other crimes may Ije mor*; c.is> —If lie hath l>een guilty, 
who shall sa^ <hjt a life of peniu-iice m some retired 
monasteiy wen: not a most <Ieserved and a most meiciful 
doom he add^^d, kindling as ho spokt', “who shall 
dare to blanu* a revvnge )e{ moie diu^c 1 and more speedy? 
Let yO'ir wiMK#.s attend - -Wc will to the C'asilc at the hour 
before noon. Some arlic'I-'s we will miiuiLe' down with 
-which he sliall comply, or woe on his head! others shall 
depend upon the proof, break uji the council, and dismiss 
yoursehes. I will but change my dress, as this is scarce 
a fitting tiiui in which to w'ait on ///y most ^iiradoK^ 

\ViUi a deep and hitter emphasis on the last expression, 
the Duke aiosc, and strodi: out of the room. '' 

“Louis’s safety, and, what is worse, th(‘ honour of 
nurgunrl)*, depend on a cast of the dice,” said I )’iTymber<'oiirt 
to Caevecieur and to Des Comines — “Haste thee* to the 
Castle, Des Ckunines — thou hast abetter filed tongue than 
either (Te\eeoeur or 1 . E\j)lain to I>ouis what storm is 
approaching— he will best know how to pilot himself. 
1 trust this life -guardsman will say nothing which can 
aggravate ; jor who knows wliat may have been the .secret 
comnnssioiT with which he was charged?” 

“The young man,” said Crevecueur, “seems Ixdd, yet 
prudent and wary tar beyond his years. In all which he 
said to me he was tender ol the King’s character, as of that 
of the Prince whom he serves. 1 tru.st he will be equally so 
in Duke’s pfesence. I must go seek him, and also the 
yoking Countess of Croye.” 

‘ : “The Conn tes.s ! --you told us you had left h:>r at Saint 
' Bridget’s Nunnery?” 

M. Q. V. 


29 
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Quentin Dunvard,.^ 


I was obliged/* ^id the 

her expr^s,: by the D\ike"$ Qirtefs j and. she;' 
brought hither^6n a htlcr, as being unible tb ff 
wise., She was in a state of the deepest di stress^;: 
account of lh<; uncertainty of the fate of«hcr klhavy^ 
the Lady naineline,#and the gloom which overhah|' 



owiy guilty as she has been of a feudal dclinciueixgw.l 
'' withdrawing herself from the protection of her 
Duke Charles, who is not the person in the world^ft 
likely to view with indifferchtxj what trenches . 
seigni(jrial rights.” 

The infounution that the young Countess was itl/ 
hands' of C})arles, added fresh ani more pointed th^,, 
to Louis’s retlociions* Me was conscious that, by cxplaipjj 
the intrigues by which he had induced the ‘Lady Hani^J, 
and her l<) resort to Peronne, sh(^ might supply 
evidence which he had removed by the execut,Top>J!& 
Zamet Maugrabin ; and he kgew well how mucli^ 
proof of iiis having inlerlered with the riglits of the't>^^ 
of Burgundy, would furnish both motive and pret(;jxt 
Charles’s availing himself to the uttermost of his present 
predicament. , 

- LouliS^disconrsed on these matters with great anidet;| 
to the Sit’ur i)es ('\unincs, whose acute and politit?(i| 
lalont.i ^better suited the Kings temper than the bluh^ 
martial character of Crevecocur, or the feudal haughtiiib^^ 
of I)’Fl5'tnbercourl. 

VThese iron-handed soldiers, my good friend CominesJS 
he saidJd his future historian, “should never enter a Kih'gl 
cabinctrbut be left with the halberds and partisans itv ^ej 
untech'amten Their hands are indeed made for ou^ us^ 
but '. thoj:|^aTch who puts their heads to •any , betti^ 
occupation |bah that of anvils for bis enemies’ swdt^^ 
and miuife. tanks with the fool who presented his 
‘ with a dog-losli for a carcanet. It is with such 
Philip, whose eyes are gifted with the quic^ and keen: ^ 
that see^ bqybhci; the exterior surface of afiairs, that Pfu' ' 
should ihelr cabinet— wHaC 

I say?^the h\^C^bcr<2Jt ^cesses of their soul.*’ 
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with tht appiob^Uioi:^ of the mo^^t sag;ictou^ Ihmct 
m £u|‘o|)e^ and he (oald> not so far disguise his intunal 
* sa^Uctioi), but that Louis wAs aware he had made ?>ome 
f inh>re§sioU on linn 

^ ' chnii uud he, ^*that I had such a s< uant, or 

I we c woithy to hive such a one* I had not 
intlub un*oUunil situition, which, luverthUcss, 
jcfuid haull) u^i could I but discovir any means of 
rtng the i vit s ( t so ( vpciRin ed i ^l itist 
vOes Comm s Slid th ft ill Ins iacullus, such as they 
were at tin* scr\i(e of his Most Christun Majtst^, 
^■j^htgalv i)s In'. ilU^uiKc to his rij;hUiil lord, Duke Cha lies 
aiurgund; " • 

**Aud am I one wlio would seduce you fioin thit 
“'^alle'^unce ^ sTid Joins, pithetually “\lis* am I not 

t^ndingered by hivin^ repost d t< o miiih confident e 
!|^my vassiP and tan the c luse o[ feud il good faith be 
i>acred with any tlnn»wnh ini, whose safety dej[)endb 
tjiih 4n appeal to it? — No, Philip Des ( onimes continue 
'^|Oscr\e C hxiles of Buigundy, and you will best serve him, 
tiy bunging round a fair u connnod ition with I oiu^» of 
^ll^ance In thing thus, you will seive us botIi,^ipid onc^ 
fcast, will be ^^latelul I am told >our appointments 
this C ourt hiidl> match th )se of the Cirand hakoticr, 
thu'. fhc services of tlu wisest counsellor m Iniro])e are 
put on a le\el, or i iihei ranked below, thosi of a fellow who 
^e>ds and physics* kites ’ I ranee has wide lan(l^> — her King 
much gold Allow me, my friend, to i^ectify thi^ 
^i^dalous inequality Ihe means aie not distaht*^Peimit 
^ ipe to use them ” 

^ ^Tlie knig produced a weighty bag of money, but Dcs 
4 Commes, moie delicate in his sentiments thiirt most 
i^ljqjarueis of that time, declined the pi offer, declaring himself 
jl^ftietly satisfied with the liberality of Ins native Prince, 
a|\d J^^uuiig I-ouis that his desire to serve him could not 
, Ik increased by ihe aeeeplanee of any such gratuity as he 
l^^ix>pos.d ^ 

-^^^^ingular man*** exdaimcd the King, *^let me embrace 
touiuer of his Jime, onus rapsble And in* 
corru)pd|te. ^ Wisdcr^^ js to bo than ^oid , 

ay— 2 



^5^ Diirward 

;infl believe mo, I triisl in Ihy kindness, Philip, dt this 
piiwb, nioie than I do in the pui^'l^ased assistance of many 
who have received my gifts. I know you will not counsel 
youi ma.Sh'r to abuse sn<'h an opportunity, as forKirn^, and* 
to speak plain, Hes Comin<‘s, as my own l>/lly, has -afforded 
him.’' • IT,. 

“I'd it. by no nu ans/’ an-jWMcd the ' historian ; ' 

“but most (X'llaiidy (o 2/sr it.'’ ^ ' 

“How, and in wh.il d(groc?” said Tauiis. “I am not 
ass enough to espj ct that 1 ffnall es('a])e without soti't.O' 
lansom "i)nt let it be a r(Msonal)le one , reason 1 am V^veV 
willing to listen to - at Palis or at Idessis, equally as at 
be roll Me.’" ^ • *' 

“Ah, but if it like your iVlaji‘si\ ri'plied Des romineSv 
“ Kisison at Pan's or PK ssis was us^d to ^ptak in so low 
and soft a lone of voiew that she could not always gain an 
audience ol yoiu Majesty - at Pr-ronne, she boriows the' 
s|a‘aking tnimpel of Necessity, agd hei voice becomes lordly’ 
and imperative.” , ' 

“You aie figuialive,’^ said Tainis, unable to restrain an 
emotion of p<sn'isbuess ; “1 am a dull, blunt man, Sir of 
Corninos. I ptay you leave 50111' tro[)es, and come to plain 
giouml. \\lKit does your Duke cxpci t of me?” 

“1 am the heaur of no pnipositions, my lord,” said 
I )es Coniines ; “ tlie Duke will soon explain" his own 

plea.sure; but some things occur to me as proposals, for 
which your Majissty ought to hold yourself i)re[)arcd. , 
for example, the final cession of these towns here upon the 
Somnus” " ' 

“ I expected so muchd' said Louis. 

“'rhat you should disown the Liegoois, and William do 
la Marck.” - ' 

“As willingly as 1 disclaim TIoll and Satan,” said Louis. 
“Ample secnnly will be re(]uired, b\ hosUjges, or’ 
occuiialion of hutresses, or othiTwise, that I'Yance shall 
in future abstain from stirring up rebellion among the- 
Flemings.” ^ ' 

“ It is something new,” answered the King, “ 
vassal .shoukl demand pledges from his Sovereign: but fel 
that pass too.” 
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“A. suitable and independent .appanap;e fur your illus- 
trious brother^ the ally amll friend of iny master — fs\')rmaiKly 
or* Cbanipa^ue. The Duke loves your father’s house, my 
Liegef” 

So* well,” answered I.ouis, “tliat, 7nori Dieu ! he’s 
•about tobiake them all kings. — Is >our budget of hints yet 
ertiptied 

‘‘Not entirelv,” ai.'^wered the counsellor: “it will certainly 
be required that your Majesty shall forbear molesting, us 
you have done of late, the* Duke de Ilretagne, and that you 
will no longer a^itest the right, which he and other grand 
feudatories have, to strike mkmu y, to term thunselves dukes 
and princes by the gra^e of (lod ’’ 1 

“ In a woi^l, to make so many kings of my vassals. 
Sir Philip, would you make a hatricidc of me? — You 
remember well my broiher rjiarles^ --he was no sooner 
Duke of (luyenne than he died. — And what will be U ft to 
the descendant and reprac.c nlative of (Jharlemagne, after 
•giving away these ri('h piuvinces, sav(‘ to be smeared with 
oil" at Rheims, and to eat his dinner tinder a liigh 
catiop) ? ” 

“ We will diminish your Majesty^s concern on that 
score, by giving you a comjjaiiion in that solitary exaltation,” 
said Philip des Comincs. — “'The Duke of burgundy, though 
he claims not at present the title of an independent king, 
desires nevertheless to be freed in future fiom the abject 
marks of subject^)!! re([uired of him to the crown of France; 
,.*~it is his purpose to close his ducal coronet with an imperial 
arch, and surmount it with a globe, in emblem that his 
dominions are iiulependent.” 

“And ^lovv dales the Duke of Burgundy, the sworn 
vassal of France,” exclaimed Louis, starting up, and showing 
an unwonted degree of enicHion — “ how dares he piopose 

4 Scott speaks here of two Inoihers — one living, one dead, fn 
reality Louis had one only - Charles, whom in 14O5 he was forced 
DromiMi to m#:e l)nkc ol rsounandy. He did not do so. At 
Pj^nne l.ouis aj^recd mve ChampajL^ne lo hi.s hipiher, but afterwards 
gave him (hiy«‘nne. Whe-n tlie Duke died, Jaiiiis was suspected — 
*^otiudlcssly — ot lioisunuig him. * 

® A contemptuous rclereiice lo the ceremony of anointing at the 
Coionation. 
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{lutntin i)iinvard 


biich tcims to l»is Scmmc^n, as, by tvery Uw of 
should inh r a foifutiuc ol Im^ticf? "" 

** 1 Ik doom of foiitituie it ’would in this Case bb 
to uifonc,’ answuccl Dos Comines, calmly''— 

M ijc ty IS aw ik , lint the strict intciprcUfjon of the 
1 tw IS boconuiiv^ ubsoh tc even in the 1 i ipirc,^ and 
supciior and vas il cndeivour to mend their suuati 6 r 5 [ 
re (^ud to e nil otlu i, is they hive power and opportuni ty^ ^ 
\our M ije 1) s mteiteuncLS with the Dukes vassatl^iK 
li mders will prove in e\( ulpitibn of luy m isters cOndUCfe* 
siij posin,: him to in^i t th it by eiil ii^in^ ^iis independeiV& 
1 r UK e sliould in tutuie be dcbaiied fioni any jirctext 
domi' so ' ^ J 4 ^ 

“Coiiiiius, Coniines’’ ud I ouis, a istng again, 
puing the room Jii i jiensvc in inner, ‘ Litis is a dteawuK 
Itsbon on the te\l ^ ^ \<\i cannot mein that*th^ 

Duke will nisi l on ill the e hard eonditions ^ ’ S 

‘*At !( isi 1 would hive youv M ijesty be in a conditbl® 
to disc U'^s the ni ill ’ ^ 

'*\Lt mode r ilion, Des ( ornnus, moderation in succel 5 # 
IS -no one knoWo beltei llun you neecssaiy to its ultimat^ 
acK nit igt ” 

“So plcise )our Majesty, the mtiit of moderation 
1 hive oliserveel, most ipt to be extolled by the Ipsm^ 
piity Ihc winner holds in more esteem the 'prudeneb.^ 
whieh calls on him not to leive an oppoitunity uif^ 
inipioved ” ^ m 

“Well, We will consider” — lephed the King, 
at le ist thou hist leaeheei the exinmity of your 
uiut^asonable exiction^ theie cm lemnn nothing— or 
thore does, tor so diy blow intimites whit<rs it — wh^ 
indeed c^n it be — unless it be my down? whieh 
previous demands, it granted, will depiive ol ajl 
lustie ’ ' 

“My lord,” said Des C onnnts, “what rciniins 
mentioned, is a thing paitly— indeed in a gnat mcasplf^^ 
within the Dulses own power, t! ou^h he means 
youi ^tijebty^^s aeCbSsion to U, foi in truth it toucb^&f^® 
neuiy ^ ^ 

« / ” exekumed the Kijqg nnpa^ibnjS^'^^ 
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' concubine, ‘ h 

^f$^^Wcrdif?honoiir, my liege; but your Mijbslxs"?^^ 

i^&ll^stnous Duke of Orleans'* ' ' ’V 

CornmeB pro-. 

without ht?^*flmg the interruption. - ■ v^ 

^ ^^g^Having co‘/r\;vred his affections on th^^^J^young 
^opfttess Isabc;lle cie Croyc, the Duke expects your Majesty 
your part, as he 'on tiis, yield your assent to the 
l^^iuge, and ugite with him in endowing the right no^le 
f®a|>le.with such an apjianage, as, joined to the Cotintess’s 
|^l%tes,1liay form a fittestabiishinent for a child of Fr^hep/*^ 
Never, never!" said the King, ftursiitig out into' that 
^motion wuicl? h<j Iiad of late suppressed with much diffi- 
and striding about in a disordered haste, which 
^Vihed the strongest contrast to the self-command whichv, 
usually exhibited, — ‘^Never, ifever !— let them bring 
^feksors, and shear my hair like that of the parish-fool, 
^^Kbm I have so richly resembled! let them bid the 
iinopastery or the grave yawn for me —let them bring redhot 
iMsins to sear my eyes — axe or aconite— whatever they 
1^‘lt — 'but Orleans shall not break his plighted faith to my 
|aaughter, or marry another while she lives !** ” ■ * - 

** Ycxir Majesty," said Des Comincs, “ere you set your 
so keenly against what is proposed, will consider your ' 
^wn want of pgwer to prevent it. Every wise man, when 
'sees a rock giving way, withdraws from the bootless 
pftempt of preventing the fall.** -y ? 

0'-'^But a brave man," said Louis, “will at least.find his 
^f4vc hengath it. De.s Coniines, consider the great loss — 
TOn utter destruction, such a marriage will bring iipOn my \ 
^ftgdom. Recollect, I have but one feeble boy^and* this. 
5'^leans is the next heir — consider that the church hath 
to his union with Joan, which unit^ happily 
^^ijrnferests 01 ^ both branches of my family, — diink bn all 
'think* too that this union has be^en^the favourite 
of my whole life — that I have.sfchemad for it, fought 
for it, prayed for ifc^^^hd^sjtljted it. . 
de^Xbmihes. I will nbt^Yoreffo it!: Tliint rhan. 
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I 

r 

lhin]< ' -])ity nic i}i this oxtremitv — tliy quirk brain can 
speedily iuid sonic siibslitiitc for tins .sacrifice — some ram to 
be ofiru fl uf) inst(M<l of that project which is dear to'me<^s 
the J’.'iU i.irchV. <ird> ‘-'on \mis to him. Philip, pity me!— 
yon, at least, should know, that to mi‘n oS' jiidL^mcnt and ^ 
foe 'fipjit, the d< .iinclion of the sclienui on which J;hey have 
IoOl; dwelt, and loi wincli they Ikinc loni; toiled, is more, 
iisAprcsslbly bitli i thin the tuinsic nt e.i‘iel' of ordinary- 
iiKii, \vho',«' })Ui'iiiU are hut the gialilieation of some tempo- ■ 
lary passion -)o!i, who know la^w to s3mpathi/c with the - 
d(:ep<*!, the more u:enmne di^tix.^s of baflh'.d prudence and 
di.sap[)oinlcd saj;.u it),- w ill yon not lecd for me?’' 

“My hold arul ^\.inL;!’'' ui)liLd*l>es C<ni[nnes]| I do 
^ympathi/e with yuur thslic'-s, in so far as duty to my 
master” " ‘ 

“Do not ineniion him !'^ said Louis, a(,tin:.>, or at least 
appeal ini.': t(i ai'l, imdf'i an iiie-aslible and headlong im- 
lailse, s\hieh withdrew die usnai ji'ii.ud which lu^ maintained 
over his language--** ( 'li.uir s (/f lUirgiindy is unworthy of, 
voiir att.iehnienl, lli' who can insult and siiike his roinh 
sclloi.s - lie who can ih^tinguisli the wisest and most faithful 
among theimbytlu oppiohrious name of Lootcil Head!” 

'The wisdom iif Thilif) di.’". Lomines did not prcvc'nl 
his having a high si use of peisoiud ('onsc([Uence ; and lie 
was so mueh slim k with tln^ vvuids wliuh the Kini;' uttered,' 
as it were, in tlu' ca leer of a ])assion whii'h ovaaleajied cere-- 
mony, that he could only icj)l\ by o fietuion of llie words 
“ bootoddlead ! Jt is impossible that my master the Duke - 
c’ould have so Icinied the servant who has Ixsmi at his side 
.since he could mount a [xilfrey — and that too l>elore a foreign 
monarch ?-- it is inlpo^^ible!” « ^ . 

Louis inslantl) saw the imprc'^sion he had 'made, and' 
avoiding alike a tone of ((/mltdcma', wihcli might have 
seemed insulting, and oih’ of sv mpathy, which might hayps 
s.ivoincd of affcctaiion, he said, with .sinqilicity, and at 
same Lime with dignity, “My mislottuncs piakc me forget,^' 
my I'oiulcsy, else I had not sjioken to \ou of what it niMSt 
be unpleasant for you to hour. IhU voii have in reply ta,xMf : 
me wiiU having utUied impossibiliiies — ihis touches my" 
honour, yet I must submit to the charge, if I tell you not 
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• 

the circumstances which the Duke, laiighiiv^ until his eyes 
ran oVfT, ussigncd tor origin of that opprobrious name, 
^’hich i will not ()rfLnd your ears by repeating. Thus, then, 
it cl^ndlid. Vou, .Sir Pliilip Dos ("oiuines, were at a hunt- 
ing match with the Duke of Ihirgundy, your master; and 
when liv alighted after th(^ chase, he ro(]uired your .services 
in drawing off his boots. Reading m }our looks, pcThai)s, 
some natural resentment of this disjuiaging treatment, he 
ordered you to sitdoun m turn, and u ndertal you the same 
office he liad just .eccKed from you. Rut offended at 
your undr rstatKiing him literally, he no sooiu'r plucked one 
of your boots off, Ilian be orutally brat it about your head 
till the* blood ll()wed,«e\ckuming against the insolence of a 
subject, who had Lh<“ jiresiimplion^to accept of such a 
service at tlK^hand of liis Sovenagn; and licnce he, or his 
privileged fo«jl f^e (ilormus, is in the ' iirienl habit of dis- 
tinguishing you by the ab^uid and ridi^ ulmis name of Te/d’ 
botU\ which makes one o^Lhe Duke*'s most ordinary subjects 
of pleasantry h” 

While Taiuis thus siioke, lie had the doubl(' pleasure of 
galling to the quick the poison whom lie addressed -an 
exercise which it was in his nature to enjoy, even w'heic Ik* 
had not, as in the piesiaU case, llai” apology, tliat he did so 
ill ])me retalialion, ' and that ot observing that ho had at 
length ^ecn abh. ti) find a jxjint in 1 )cs (!omines’ chriraeleT 
W'hieh might lead him giadually from the interests of 
Burgundy to tUosc of France. But altliough the de(;[) re- 
sentmoiu whii h iIk* offendrd rouitirr eiUertainc,d against 
his master mdiu'cd him at a tutuir penod to exchange the 
service of ( 'harlcs for that of l.oms, y(;i, at live present 
moment, iie was contented to tluovv out only some g( iicral 
hints of Tii> Inendls inv linalion towards hVance, whii'h Ji(t 
well knew the Ring would understand bow to inierpiet. 

^ The story is tol<l nioic 1/Imitly, and less probalvly, in the French 
memoirs of the period, vdnch allirm that ('oinines, out of a [)i(MKivpUon 
iacourristent witn his excelleni good '>enso, had asbed of ('huiles of 
Buigimdy to draw off In-, bof,t,, without luiving been treated with any 
previou-, familianly to lead to Midi a tieeiioin’ f hr-vx- (iideaAourod 
to give the anecdote a turn nunc consistent with tiie scniie and piudeiiec 
of the great aiulioi concerned. — iieo'j'j'. 
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And indeed it would be unjust tastigmatt7.e‘tTie^ 
the oxcellenl historian with' the <if;serti<jti of hf^ 
tl>is occasion, although he was' certainly no;^ 
with sentiments much more favourable to LouiSihitn 
he enteied the aiKirtnient. ‘ 

lie C(/ivU rained hirn^elf to laugh at the anecdo^e^^fe^ 
l.ouis had detaiKal, and then added, “I did 
trifling a frolic would have dwelt on the mind of 
so long as to make it worth telling again. 
passage ilua-e was of drawing off boots and the like, 

Majesty knows that iIk- Duke is fond of lijadc phtyi 'femS 
has been mur'h oxaggeiated in his recollection. 
pass on,” « 

“Ay, /i'/ it pss>^ onf’ said the King; “it is indeed 
it .should have detained us a minute. — And nbw, Sir 
1 hope you are I’rench so far as to affewd me your 
counsel in these dilli' uk affairs. You iiave, T am ' 
aware, the eluc to the labyrinth, if^you would but impart 
“Your Alujosiy may command my bc.st advice’ aii^ 
.servic(‘/' lephed Dcs ('omini'S, “under resenation 
of my duty to my own master.” ‘/fe* 

I'lii.s Was ni.arly wliat the courtier had before stated'g 
1)ut lu‘ now repeated it in a lone so dilTerent, that whcrea^l 
Louis understood from the former declaration, that tl\^| 
reservt d. duty to Ihnguuily was the i)nme thing lo^be couj| 
sidtTod, sp he now sunv clearly that the emphasis was 
vensed, and that inon* weiglit was now givon.by the speak^ 
to his promise ot‘ counsi l, than to a restriction which secmeij| 
interi)osed for the sake of form and consistency. The 
resumed his own seat, and compelled Des Comines 
by him, listening at the same time to that statesman, its 
the words of an oracle sounded in his ears. Des* Comines^ 
sp<jkc in that low and impressive tone, which iini)lies,^M 
once great sincerity and some caution, and at the same 
so slowly, as' if he was desiious that the King should 
and consider each intlividiial word as having i^s own peC|Uum 
and deter him<?d .pic^ining. “The things,” he said, 

I have suggcstOtcl for your xMajesty's consideration, 
they sound in your car, ate l)iu substitutes for 
violent 
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by aiQ Majesty.. Ana' i neoa 

Maj^ty, tluit the more direct and more 
suggestions find readiest acccptari'ce with ouv master, 

' Ip^es brief and dangerous measures better than those 
ivft^>kfe!safe, l^ut at whe same time circuitous.^’ V; 
u; '^*'1 remem her ’’—said the King, “ 1 have seen him swim 
f'a’fJv'Sr at the risk of di owning, though there was a bridge to 
for riding two hundred yards round.” 

P^SfTruc, Sire; and he that weiglis not his life against 
&|^fatiftcation of moment of impetuous passion, will, on 
imputes, prefer the gratification of his will lb thc' 
? Jfi'Crease of his substantial fiower.” 

jSlost true,” reified the King; “a fool will ever grasp 
'^^ther at the appeaiance than thc r(?ality of aulliority. All 
^nii»4 know To be true of Chailes ot Burgundy. But,. my 
friend Dcs Comines, what do you infer froh) these 
SreiTiisesr” 


Simply this, my lor^,” answ^erM the Burgundian, *!that. 
'4K yotir Majesty lias seen a skilful angler control a Utge 
;and heavy fish, and finally draw him to land l)y a single 
^diair, which fish had broke thiough a tacklt^ tenfold stronger, 
•had the fisher pre.suined to strain the line on him, instead 
’^of giving him head enough foi all hi.s wild flourisiics; even 
,So your Majesty, by gratifying the Duke in these particu- 
which he has pitched his ideas of honour, and 
Jthe gratification of his revenge, may evade many of the 
^pfher unpalatable pr(;positions at which 1 have hinted; and 
^w^ich- including, I must state openly to your jMajesty, 
-Sbme of those through which Fraiu e would, be most especi- 
weakened- -will slide out of his remembranee and 
;^tieinion«and, being referred to subsecpicnt conferences and 
future discussion, may be altogether ehidecl.” 

“I understand you, my guod Sir Jdiilipj but to the 
|batter,” said the King, “To which of those happy propo- 
^ions is your Duke so much wedded, thaC contradiction 
piake hiy;i unieaj>unable and unlractaWe?” 
^j|5|f5To,:any or to all of them, if it please on 
,.^mbh *'you may happen to contnuliet him. . 'fhis is pre- 
^Scly.what yoiir Majesty must avoid; uiid to,, take up itiy 
yorjifer parable, yOu must needs roriwh oh fht’ watch, ready 
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to iht! Duke line enough whenever he shoots away 
under the impulse of his rage, t llis fury, already coii- 
.sideml)ly abated, will wast(i itself if he b(i unopposed, and ' 
you will presently find him Income more friendly and Bviorc 

D.u table/’ 

said the king, musing, “there must he some 
pariii nkir ck iiiaiids which lie deeiier at my cousin’s heart 
diaii the ollar [)i o[)'jsal.s. Wkac I l>iit awaic of these, Sir 
riiilip”- 

“Venn Majesty may make the* liglUt'st of his demands ; 
the most mipoitaiU, simfily by o()pusing- it,” said Des'/ 
laimiies; “nevertheless, my lord, thus far I (MU say, that 
eveiy shadow ot inaty will In.; hrokeft ('iff, if your Alajesty 
leiioiinei' not \\'i!l!am do la Marck and the laegeois.” 

‘‘1 have <di( idy said that 1 will disown thtan,” said the 
King, “and v\(H llu^y (K;seive it at my liand ; the villains ' 
have MunmeiK'ed then iiproai at a moment that might have 
eost me my lile.” * ^ 

“ lb' that tiles a tiain of [lovvaler,” replied the historian, 
“must e\in et a speedv (‘vpk, vion of the mine.- - but more . 
than nu ll disavowal ol then eaus(‘ will be e\pe( ud of your 
Majisty by DuLt* ( hailcs; for know, that he will di'inand 
}oiu Maj(sty"s assistaiue to jait th<‘ msiina'etion down, and 
>our lovai pre'.erua' to witness tile pimiblimeiit which he 
dc sinus for the lebels,” f 

“That may sc'aic'e ('‘on''ist with our honour, Dos 
('ouuues,” said tiu' king, * 

“To ixiusc' it will .s(\ireely ('ousisl with )our Majesty’s 
safely,” leplied Des ( 'omim'.s. “(diaiU\s is determined to 
show' tiu' people of Idaiuleis that no hope, nay no promise, 
of assi'^tanee horn Tiann', will ,'>a\e them in theii* mutinies 
liom the wratli and v. tigiaiu'e (jf burgundy.” * 

“but, blr bhiliiu 1 will speak p;aiul),” answvred the 
King ('(Wild we but pioiavuslinate the matter, uiiglit not 
these rogues of Liege make theii own ’part good against - 
Duke (/harles? d’he kuaviss are numeioiis^uid steady — - 
('an ihiv not hold out their town against himi"” 

“With th(' help of the thousand areliers of Franco'’ 
wiioiu voiu Majesty promised them, they might have done. 
xMUethmg , but” 
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'*Whom I promised thrm !” said tin: Kinj; — ‘*Alas! 
gr)od Sir Philij)! you ipiich wrong me In saying so/' 

• — But without wh«mi,'’ continued Oes (/t>n\mes, not 

hec(jin^ the inh^rnipnon, -“as your Majesty will not now 
likely ilnd it c(fnveni'. nl lo supply them, - what chance* will 
» the bui^lii'rs have of making good llieir town, ii\ whose 
walls tlrc large bleaches made by (‘hark s al’Ua' the battk* of 
St 'IVon are still univp.iired ; so that the laiu'es of ilainaiill, 
Brabant, and llin-vindy, may advance to tlit* aUa('k twuity 
, ni(^n in front?” • 

“"riie ini[)i^vidt nl idiots!*' said the King- “If they 
have thus nc'glected Iheir own ‘•ahty, tle y dyscrvti not my 
prolet'flon. - Passon# I will m.iko no (]uaMel lor their saki*/‘ 

“I'he next point, I (ear, will sit Closer to )our Majesty’s 
heart,” said Bes CaimiiH'S. 

“Ah!” reiilied the King, “you UK'.nn that Infernal 
'' marriage! I will not < onsent to the l*ieaeh of the ('OiUrtK't 
^ betwixt my daiightei Jo^in and nf)' cuiisin of Orleans— it 
■ Would ])e wre sting the si'ejitie of k'raina* fiom me and my 
posterity; for that feeble boy the l)aii[)hin is a blighted 
' blossom, whieli will wither without fiuil. 'This mat('h Ik- 
tvveen Joan and OiU-ans has been my thought by day, my 
dream by niglU -I tcdl thee, Sir Fhilij), 1 cannot giv«: 
it up’ — Besides, it is inhuman to r(t[uire me, with my (nvn 
hand, lo destroy at once ni) own sc heme of jiolicy, and 
the haj)piness of a pair brought up for each other.” 

“Are thc'y.tlien so niiirh attathed?” said I )es Coniines. 

“One of Ihein at least is,’’ said the King, “and llu: 
one for whom 1 am bound to bt* most anxious. But you 
’Sinile, Sir Vliilip, — >ou are no Ik liever in the force of l(jve/' 

“Na)i” said 1 )es C'omines, “if it please you, Sire, I am 
so little iTn inlidel in that j)aiticukir, lliat I was about to ask 
whether it would reconule you in any degree to your 
ac(|uiescing in the iirojiosed maniage betwixt the Duke Of 
, Orleans and Isabelle ilc Cr<j)e, weie I to satisfy you that 
'the Countess's inclinations are so much fixed on another, 

' Ailat it is likely it xvill never be a mutch ?” 

Ring I^ouis sighed. — “Alas!” he said, “ my good and 
, dear friend, from what seijulrhrc have you drawn such dead 
< man's comfort? //cr inclination, indeed !--\Vliy, to speak 
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truth, suppo.sii>g that Orleans detested my ,aa,uSf}ier ;joanr 
yet, but for tliis ill-ravelled weh ot inischancc/Ji^iiiust 
h(ive murried her; so you may conjecture hoW litdu, 

of this {l-irnsel heiriL^ able to refuse Him‘'imder 


there is of this damsel being able to refuse Him‘'Vir^dfr -^4? 
similar compulsion, and he a C'hild of Franc*; besidesp,'--^^Ah^| 

■ le feai of her standing obstinate ogains^tl^ 

\\'K:x.--Va)ni7n et lUHiabih '^^ Fhilip.” 


there 
.si mi la 

no, I'hilip!- htlle 

suit ol such a l()Ve\. ruffnimr i*. , i Jnnj^. 

Vfntr Majesty may, in the present instance, undeWal^fe 
the obstinate eourag(; of this yoimg lady. She 
a race deternunaleiy wilful ; and I have picked 
('leveca'ur that she has formed a iomanti(< alta('hmeUL^^ 
a young .vpiire, wIk), to say truth, rendered her, - ' vu 


“an archer of my Oiiaj 



service's (HI the road.” 

“I la!” said the - 

name (Hjcntin Durward 

“Tne same, as I think,” said Dos Comiiuss; ‘‘he. 
made prisoner aliuig with the (.'ountess, travelling alrn^J? 
aloiu; togelher.” * ^ 

‘‘Now, our laud and our Lady, and Mon.seigneur Saint^ 
jMartin and Monseigiu ur Saint Julian, be praised every onej 
of them 1” said the Ling, “and all laud and honour to lb^| 
Icained (laleottl, who nsid in the stars that this youth’s;^? 
destiny was connected with mine! If the maiden lie sol 
attached to him as to make her icfractoiy to the wdll of; 
Ihirgimdy, , this Quentin hath indeed been rarel/ usefu^ 
to me.”- . V 

“1 believe, my lord,” answered the llurguudian, “accOi^;! 
ing to Creveexeur’s repoit, that theie is some chance of her,; 
being sufficiently obstinate; besides, doubtless, the noble^^ 
l)uke himself, noiwitlcstanding what your Majesty waa^ 
pleased to hint in way of supposition, will not* wilHngly^i 
renounce his fair cousin, to wliom he has been long:i 
engaged.” . 

"“"UnvphF* answered the King—” ]5ut you have nevef; 
seen my daughter Joan. — A howlet, man !-— an absol^t^J 
owl, whom l am ashamed ofl But let him only u w" 


' 'fhe comt>l€tiQn of the quotation is semper jemina, Vergil, 

IV. sq., winch Conington translates, ' ‘ 

' “A woman’s will 


uncertain sUlkT . 
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•?'' *>' Wy ,,irf ,|'r 4 oa.v,:^li(l' now, 

you, given me the fiJll iiiat> of yoiii* tnastei’s 

'v^itig r ^ 

1' i^ssessjcl yciii, Sire, of tlioso particuiai*S on 

g ^h; he is at present most disposccl to insist. Blit Vour 
tJestyWoll knows that the Duke's disposition k Jiko tv 
^t*pihg touent, ulnch only passes smoothly forward ‘when 
opjKVsition, and what may be pro- 
hiH' into Airy, it is imj)L)ssihle oven to guess. 
^ more djsyner evidence of your Maj(\sty’s practices 
raon tluj phrase, wheie llierc is so litlie time for se- 
:lOn;with the lae^^eois and William de la Marck to 
iir unexpectedly, the issue might Itc teirihk'. — "riierc are 
[wrahge nvws^Vom that country- thev say I.a Nfajck hath 
, ^him(‘]ine, the ehler (\)imtes.s of Croye/’ ! . 

iVll'*' fuol was s,t> mac] on marriage,, that slie 
^oiild have accepted the han<] of* Satan,” said UiV Kine; 
jfc. htit tliat I.a M.'ircli, beast as he is, should have married 
|/ler, rather more sur[)riscs me.’^ 

“There is a rejKjrt also,” continued Des Comines, '“that 
herald, on La March’s pan, is approaching 
f^eronne ; — this is lilcc to dnvc the Duke frantic; with raire — 
cl trust that he has no letters, or the like, to show on your 
’;Majestyii part?” « ./s/m , , 

.C: a Wild Boar!” answered the King. -L." No, 

-IS 'o Peatls before 
^me What little intercourse I had willi tlu; hnup animal 
-|ras by message, m which I always employed such lowi-bred 
.Slaves and vagabonds, that lii. ir eciclencc would 'not be 
trial fur rolibing a lien'rotjsh” 

only further recommend,”. said Des Comines, 

1^** ’1 / Majesty should remaiio bn your 

' guided by events, and, above all, avoid using any 
^‘rsument with the Duke which. , may better 
yoot ^ignity than your present cphcjitiori.” 
fM-' - ^i*?’y said the King,' “grbty'tfhublcjbine to 

’i!'"® f •■‘■'"’‘'-‘ly tor that swelling of 

but looking into. a certain jujnous claser 
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^ir Pliih'i), and tliinkinp; of the death of Charles the Simple; 
,ind it (‘iur,s tth; us effcctiiully as tlje eold bath would cool a 
lt\('r now, iny friend and monitor, must thou 1^2 

^'on(;? WVil, Sir Idiilip, the time must come whvn ^.hou 
will lir(' readin^^ It ssons ot state iiolii'y tlu^ Bull of 
ihirmnulv, \cho r> int.ipahle of <'om[)rehending your most t 
siinplr uigimu nl 11 houK ol Valois then lives, tliiii hast a 
liu'iid in till (j>nil of eranre. 1 U‘ll thee, my Philip, it 
wtMiId be u bli'ssine to my kingdom should 1 ever acc^uire 
lilt'’; who, wUli a profouml viewtof suhji't Is of stale, hast 
also a const ienre, (Mj^able of leoling and dlyaaning betvvcen 
ngju and vTong. So lulj) me, our Lord and Latly, and 
;\h)nseigni nr Saint Mailin, (>liv<i ami? llaluii have hearts as 
hauK ned as the iictlief millstone , and my life is embitteied 
by leinorse and p< namas h^r the <Tinies they make me 
t’ommit. 'Ihou, Sir J'hilip, po^scsst'd of llie wisdom of 
pirst'iil and past tinu's, tansi teac'h lunv to become groat 
wahoul (s ,eang to be fiitiious,”^ 

‘‘A hard task, ami wliuh lew lia\ti attained,’’ said the 
histiirian ; ‘‘but is )ei willnn the I'eac'h of jirinces, 

who will strivt* for it. Meantime, Sue, be [)ie[)ared, for the 
1 Mikt' W'ill [iresently c<mier with )ou.” 

Louis looked long after Philip wlu-n 1 k‘ U‘h the apart- 
nieiit, and at length burst into a bilU;r laugh. “lie spoke of 
fishing -I have sent him home, a trout projKrly tif kled! — 
And he ihmks hnn^ell viiliiovis because he took no bribe, 
but contented hnnsolf with llatlery and [aomisrs, and the ^ 
pleasme of avenging an altiont to Ins vanity’ - Why, he is 
but so miud'i the pooia r foi the relusal of the money — not a 
jot the more honest. He must be mine, though, for lie hath 
llie shrewdest head among thc'm.---\Vell, now’ h)r nobler 
game! 1 am to face tins leviathan cniarlos, who will pre- 
sently swim hitherwaid, cleaving the deep beloro him. C 
must, like a irembln g sailoi, ihnnv a lulp overboard to 
amuse him. Put 1 may one da) find the chaiwe — of driv^ 
ing a har[)OQn into his entraiL -P' 

^ Compeue the pieihcc to Swift’'^ A 7a/^ of a Tuh : “ seamen have a 
cu.sitan wliou they ukci a whale to iVmg him out an empty Uih bv way 
ut .wiw’.^euunt, to awtrl. him Irom laving violent hands upon the «hip/' 

“ bee Author ^ at end of text : — Note XN'I, 
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HtAfi fa-'t Uiy (.uidi, younji icntle nuiideii, 

,Keep )uii )ou> - Icavc^i^^c its Nuljllctie^, 

'And grey-liauM i‘(»Ucy ib iiu/c uf falsrliooii ; 

BiU bt )(jtf <\\ihU «1 as the muiiunj^ sk\ 

Kre the ‘Sun sucks vapoms up to s'ain it. 

Tht, Trial. 

v'. -On lliu perilfjus and inifKirtanl nuiniinn which precctlcd 
rthe meeting ol the two Pritu'cs in the k'astle of Pefoime, 
*Ql,ivt'i- Ic* Dain did hib masioi tlu; service of an ttclive and 
skilful agent, making interest for Louis in (-very quarter, 
both with presents and jiioinise.s; S(j that when llic Duke’s 
anger sl'ioiiid bla/e toith, all around should be intensttal to 
isniolher, and not to incu-ase, the conflagration, lie gluled, 
like nigii^, Irom tent to tent, from house to house, making 
Jhiniselt iriends, but not, in the Ap(;.sile\ sense, with the 
\M.amnicm^ of ufnighteoiisness. As was said of another 
active political agent, “Ills linger was in eveiy man’s jialm, 
"fits mouth was in every man^s ear and for various reasons, 
"sdnw^ of winch we h,ue fornu rly hinted at, lie secured the 
favour of njany Jlurguiulian nohlcs, who either liad some- 
thing to hope or fear from ranee, or wlio thought that, 
were the powder of l.ouis too much reduced; their own 
i)uke would he likely to pursue the road to desjjotir 
authority, to whi(di Ins heart naturally inclined him, with 
and imoppo.sed pace. 

.a, V Oliver went about lirii)ing tho^e who could l>e -bribed. '‘Mam- 
,;nion” a. biblical espres-^ion foi richer, an«l Scott is nlluding to tbc 
the Steward in St Luke xvk ^ 
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WfK.rc C)liv(T kus|)(‘Cl( (1 his own presence or arguments 
might bii Irss acceptable, he employed that ot other servants 
o| Uu: King , and it was in this manner that he obtained, 
hy the fivrjui of tlw; ('ount dc ('re\cca'ur, an interview be- 
iwivt f.ord ('laufoid, a(v ompanied by Ke Ikdafre, and 
(huntin l)iiiv..iul, who, since he had arrived at Peronne/J 
had btjcn del<iined in a sort of honoiiral^ltt confinement. 
IhivMle. afl.iir^ wcie assign<<l as tl\e <'aiise of requesting 
iliK niisjing; ])iil it is piohahhi tlial C’revetaeur, who was 
afraid that his ina'^U-r jniglit he stiircd up in passion to do 
something dislionouiably violent towaiaU f^ouis, was not 
sorry to affoid an (»p[)orUinily to Chaw lord to give some 
hints to ih() >oimg au her, which n ight prove useful to his 
maslei . 

'J'lu' iiKS'ling hi tween the counLi>men was cordi.d, and 
even affeeling. 

“'rhon ait a singular youth,” said Crawford, stroking 
the head of >oiing luliward, a i;iandsire might do that 
ot his desi'i’iidant ; “(jatrs, you have- had as meikle good 
toilun** as it you had hceii hoin with a hu ky huod^ on your 
Ik ad.” 

“All ('oiues of his gdning an aich.a’s place at such 
c'aily Yi-ais,” said be I’alalie* “I iRwai was so nnirli talked 
of, lair nephew, hei au^<' 1 was five aud-twanly yi ars old 
lieloie 1 was //<VA de < 

“And an ill looking inountainou.s monster of a page 
thou well, budovic,” said the old comiinandei, “with a 
heaid like a bakei’s shool, and a back like old ^Vallace 
Wiglitb’^ 

“1 bar,” said (')ucntin, with downcast eyes, “I shall 
enjoy that title to distinction hut a shoit liime -since it is 
my purpose to resign the service of the Archer-guard.” 

' The iMul (>i uinnhrano foiiiul ioun-1 the of Mnne chilchea 

nl lurlh, SiU’li childu-n were i)o[)iihiilv lH*!ic\eil tu be foitur.ale. Even' 
wlu'ri ^eta, the eanl t)uuight luck to the jiumhasci, lualdug him eloquent 
oi preserving him frujii diownmg. See DickeiisK Vo/ccJ Coppcrjiddy 
riuip. i, ♦ 

Stout, valiant, a ficqucnt epithet oi Sir William Wallace. The 
came mto Kn^lidi from Sc.imhnnwau : Icelandic 
v.u. 'riu' noun “\Mi;ht’' = crealuie, pci^on, ii* a native woid; Anglo- 
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l.c lial.iQo was slnu'k almost nmto w'ith astonishment, 
anti ( .'rawloitrs ancii'nt h^itincs gleamed with displea'Uie. 
'rile former at length mnsteied words enough to say, 
— leave yoei place in tlu' Scraiish Archeis ! '-- 
such a filing wafi nevei tlieamt of. I would not give u[) my 
• situation, 10 bt‘ matle (lonstahle of Kranee.” 

“ Hu.?!! I laulovir,'' said Crawfoul; “this youngster 
knows bcttLa- iunv to -hape his couiNe with the wind than 
wc of the old wmld he I Lis journey hath given him some 
pretty tales to l«‘li ahouL •King Louis; and he is turning 
Burgiintlian, tha4 Ik may make lus own little profit [>y 
telling them to Duke ('hailts" 

‘‘ifl thcjught so,’* said i.e Ikdahe, “L wmild cut his 
tliroat with my own hand, w._ie he Tilly times my sistei’s 
son ! ” 

“ Ihjl you would first omjiiin*, whi'tlier I deserved to be 
so tieated, fan kinsman?” answeied (,)ueiuin ;7 '“and you, 
my lord, know^ that 1 arn^no laJe beau i ; nor shall either 
question or tortiu<^ draw out of me a wool to King Louis’s 
prejudice, wliudi may have eoine to my knowledgii \\hil«: 
I >vas in his scivice.- So far my oallr of duly keeps nu; 
silent, Ihit I nil] not lemain in Ural scavice, in whi( h, 
besides die [lerils of I lir batlUr with mine ( nemies, 1 am to 
be - spoajd to the dangers of ambuscade on tlie pait ol my 
friends.” * 

“Nay, if lie objects to l>iiig in amlmstade,” said the 
slowavitted Lc 4>alafre, looking sorrowlully at the Loid 
Crawford, “ I am afraid. luy lord, that all is over walh him ! 
I myself have had ihiily bushmeius hrctik u[>on me, and 
truly I think I h.ive laid in ambuscade twif'(‘ as riftt'n 
myself, it ln'ing a favourite ptatdite in our King’s mode ol 
making wai.” 

“It is so indeed, Ludovic,” ansAsx-red f.oid (.irawford ; 
“nevcrthele.ss, liold )our peace, for 1 believe I undeisLatid 
this gear belter than you do." 

“I wi.sh to* our Lady you may, my loid,” answered 
Ludovic; “but it \vound.s me to the very midriff, to think 
my sisieds son should fear an amliiishment.” 

“Young man,” said Crawford, “I partly gue^s your 
meaning. You have met foul play on the roado^ here you 
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Lr.ivelltid by the King’s commc^hd, and.you think yoxi ^va 
reason to chargo him with being Uie author ot it?’' , , 

“ 1 luivc been threatened with foul play in exccutjfm 
of ihe King’s commission,” answered Quentin; havQ 

had Ihe good fortune to elude it — whelhcl his Majesty 
inno< ent or guilty in the mriUcr, 1 leave to God and his 
(onseieiKc. lie fed me when 1 was a-h un gored re 
me wlien 1 was a wandering stranger. I will nevCr load - 
him in his adversity with accusations which may indeed 
unjust, since I heard them only ftom the vilest moiUh$.’* 4 
“My dear boy— my own lad!” said .Crawford, tCikib^'’ 
him in his arms— “Ye think like a Scut, every joint of you!*" 
lake one that will Ic^iget a cause oi’ quarrel wdlh a frierid' » 
whose hack is alieady at the wall, and remember nothui^ 
him but his kindness.” ^ ^ 


Since my laud Ciawford has embraced my nepheu/^, 
said Ludovic I a sly, “1 will enibiace him also — though 
would liavo you to kiiow, that understand the service o£v 
an amhushment is as necessary to a soldier, as it is 
priest to be able to read his bieviary.” 


“lie Inislaal, laulovic,” said Ciawfoid, “yeau an 
my li iend, and ken not tJic blessing Heaven has sent you ili*- 
this bruw callanl. — And now tell me, Quentin, m> aunp*t 
hath the King any advice of this brave, ("hrislian, anti manty J 
resolution of yours ? for, poor man, he bad need, u^ his stiait,v 
l(» ken what he has to reckon upon. Had lie but biought^ 
the whole biigade of Guards with him !- -but God^s will 
done — Kens he of your purpose, think you?” " ” ? 

“I really can hardly tell,” answered Quenlin; 

I assured his learned astrologer, Martius Galeotti, 
resolution to he silent on all that could injur/ the 
with the Duke of Burgundy. The particulars whiQh‘^.l| 
suspect, 1 will not (under your favour) communicate 
to your lordi^hip ; and to the philosopher I was^ of 
far less wjljjng to unfold myself.” 

“ Ha l-^ay I ” — answered Lord Crawford — “ Olivet/^^1. 
indeed tell me that Galeotti prophesied most 
ceming the line” of conduct you were to hold ; 
truly glad to fiiid he did so on better authority "tKaKyfliS 
stars,” 
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said I,e'‘Ral£ifrd, laughing ; /Hhe stars 
never told Him^ that honi^st Ludovic I-esly uskl to help 
\<jjAdcr wbnch 'Sf bis to spend the fair ducats be flings into 
hbr ^ 

^ * Httsh ! Lutlovic, ^ said his captain, “hush! thou beast, 

unail , thou dost not respect my grey hairs, because 
e’en too much of a t'onlier myself, respect the ' 
hoy's youth and innocence, and let us have no moie oi such 
unhocomihg daffing. ' 

2 ‘i^Vour horu'ur may say your pleasure,” answered Lu 4 ovic 
ijjsiy; “but, bydmy Loth, ? -cond-sighted Saunders Souple- 
jaw, thi J;o\vn souter of Glcnhoulakin, was worth Gallolti, or 
Caljipotty, or whatever^e cal! him, twi^x told, for a f)rophet. 

foretold that all my sister^s chikhen would die some day; 
U&ci he forctoiTl it in the very hour tint the youngest was 
nd that is this lad Quentin — who, no doubt, will one 
qay die, to make up the prophecy— the more’s the pity-r- 
v^holc cunicy of them ijigone bulhimself. And Saunders 
foictold to myself one day, that 1 should be made by 
"iharnig(, which doubtless \sill also haj)pen in due time, 
though It hath not 3 'et eotnc to pUvSS — though how or when, 
I can hatdiy guess, as I care not myself for the wedded state, 
f*Mnd Quentin is but a lad. Also, Saunders predicted” — ^ — 
“Nay,” said Lord Oawford, “unless the prediction be 
jjiingulariy to the [lurpose, I must cut you short, my good 
Xuuovjc ; for both you and I must now leave your nephew, 
%illi players to •Our Lady to strengthen him in the good 
he is in ; for this is a case in which a light word might 
^more mischief than all the Parliament of Paris* could 
— My blessing with you, my lad ; and be in no hinry 
M think leaving our body • for there will be good blows 
pt^scnlly in the eye of day, and no ambuscade.” 

“^4nd my blessing too, neifliew,” said Ludovic Lesly; 

Since you have satisfied our most noble captain, I also 
^tisfied, as in duty bound.” , , 

hiv U^rd,” said Quentin, and led Lord Crawford 
fSlib Irom his uncle. “ I must not forget to mention, 

^ l^ftth'ament in c>ur soise, bn^ the nifxst important a( the 

IweTy'i: .:ourts of justice, wttich also «'gWteV.l4 loyal edicts;, 

tlctlivri^oi^^itd.ordi^el, ■ 



( 

,1^0 Quctiiin Dunvard 

that, then' is a person besides in the world, who, having 
Jcaiiif^d iioia me Ibese cireu instances, which it ib essential 
to king laiins’:-. safety slu)ul( I at present remain concealed, 
may noi think that tlu* same obligation of secrecy, which 
ainiclu's to me as the king’s soldier, and 'as having been 
]elir\ed by his boiiniy, is at all binding tin her.” 

“<)]] /hv'/'’ rrjiht-d Caawfoul; “nay, if theSre ^be a . 
woman in lh<‘ seriet, the Lord ha' ineicy, for we arc all 
on th<* rocks again 

“Do Tkjt .siipjjnse so, my loiVl,” replied Durward, “but 
use your inleiasl with the (’ount of Crevctaeiir to permit 
me an mlei\i(‘\v with tla.* (!ountess Isabelle of Croye, who 
is the paity po^sl''>seJ.l of my sta'iilj and 1 doubt not that 
I ean peisiiadc her tt) be as silLUt as J shall un(|iiestiona]dy 
myself leniain, ('omeining wliatevei may incense the Duke 
against king Louis.” 

Tlu‘ old .sohla r mused for a long time ^-looked up to ^ 
tlu‘ ceiling, then dwwii again upon the lloor--then shook 
his head, —and at h nglh said, “'Thert*, is somelliing in all, 
this, v^lmh, by my honour, I do not understand. The 
(’ount«.ss [sal )< lie, ol ('loye! an uUeivievv with a lady of 
her hiith, blocHhand [lO'^sessions ! --and thou, a law Scottish 
lad, so ctilain ol (aii)ing thy point witli her? 'I'liou art 
titlitM sliangily confulenl, my young friend, or i-l.^e you 
have used >oiir tiim^ ^ull u[)on the jourm^. Jktl, by the 
(Voss of Saint Andrew! 1 will move (V'evtcreur in thy 
behali . and, as he tuily feais that I )ukt' /Shades may be 
pnn'oKrtl ag.iinst the king to tlu^ e\lreinity of falling foul, 

1 think it hkel> la* may grant thy re<[UL.st, though, by my ' 
lionoiir, it is a coiui<'al ono 

So saying, and r^hi ugging up his ^lamldeis, ike old Loj‘d ' 
K'ft the apaitment, followed by laidt)\i(' knsly, who, foiiningk 
his looks on those vi his piinripal, (Midtaavoiii ed, though 
knowing nolliing t«f the ('ause oi lus wonder, to look as 
m)slenous and iinp<>rtant ('i;nYf(>id himself. 

in a lew minutes Craw foul returned, without hW 
altmidant Le llalafre. d’he old man seemed in singf^at > 
hunuair, laughing and chiiekling to himself in a niannei:! 
whieli >irangely distorted his stern and rigid featurOvS, ancj 
stadu' same time shaking his head, as at something which 
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lie couid not help condemning, while he found it irresi ^tihly 
ludierons. ‘‘My cerles, countryman," saiil he, “but you 
not blatc — you will n?^vcr lose fair lady for famt honit! 
Crev^CfXitir swallowtd your proposal as he would have done 
a cup of vinega«, and hwoiv to me roundly, by all ll\e saints 
^ in Biirgund\, tliat weie less than the honour (jf princes and 
the peactii of kingdoms at stake, yu\i should never si'c ev(‘n 
so much as the [)rint of tlie Count^-ss Fsalx'lleV foot on the 
clay. Were it noi that he had a dame, and a fail one, 
1 would have tlunight thrJL lie nusint to bieak a Lmee for 
the prize hiins? I'- rhap^ lie thinks of his nephew, the 
Count Stephen. A f‘ounU''s!- would no h‘ss seive you to 
he niinflng at ? — TJet ^'ome along --your interview with her 
must be liiirf -IJut f lancv you knf>w Iiow to make the 
most of lilllt^lime -ho! ho’ hoi — l>y my faith, 1 can 
lianlly chide thee* for the presumption, T have such a goo<I 
will to laiigli at it 1 ' 

With a brow like scat let, at oncti offended and dis- 
coMcerlecl by th(,' blunt mforenecs of the old solditu', and 
vexed at beholding in wliat au absunl light his passion was 
viewed by cveiy person of e\perienc<‘, Durward followcrl 
Lord (Crawford in silence to the Uisulim' (suivent, in which 
the Countess was lodged, and in the pailour of which he 
found tlie ("ouiU do C'ievee(eur. 

*CSo,iyoung gallant/’ said the latter, stiTnly, ^‘you must 
See the fair companion of youi romantic expedition (uice 
more, it sceinsj^ 

“Yes, my Lord Count,” answered Oueiilin, firmly; 
“and what is more, I must se(* her alone.'* 

“d'hnt shall neve*r be,” said the Count d(‘ CrevecrOiir, - 
“Loid (h^wford, I make you judge*. I’his young lady, tlu' 
daughter ^:>f my old fiiend and companion in arms, the 
richest heiiw-^s in Burgundy, has confesst’d a sort of a -whal 
was I going to say ?- in shoit, she is a fool, and your man 
at-arms heie a [ire.suniptiious coxcomb - In a word, the) 
l)hall not meet alone.” 

• ‘^Then will I not speak a single word to the c'ounless 
in your presence,” said OueiUin, mu( h clclighteal. “ Voii 
have told me much tliat 1 did not dare, [irtsiiinpUious as 
1 may be, even to iiope.” 
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*‘Xy, truly said, niy nlcnd/' safd Ctawford- ‘XY ou have • 
l)t:( n iuiprudeiit in your cx>mjnLinicatiohs j :and> since' y 
icfor to me, and there is a j^ood stout grating 'across' the I 
parlour, I 'Would advise you to trust to it, and lettfiecni do:, 
tl^e worst with llieir longues. AVhat, mart ! the life of a-f 
Kij\g, and many thousands besides, is not to be W'elg;ha3'« 
wilh ibi' chance of two >oiing things whilly-whaw’mg Jh 
oLIk ds ears for a min ite?” ^ 

So saying, he diagged off Cievecceur, who followe4:Yery 
reluctantly, and cast many angry loanees at the young Archbtf; 
as he left the roouj. ^ 

In a monieiil aflrr, tlie Countess Isabelle entorod on tbfe:, 
oMht side of tlie giato, and no sooner saw Quentin VilonO in'; 
the })ai!(mr, than slu/ slopped sluad, and cast her eyes 6 ^ 1 ^^ 
the ground for tlu‘ s[*ar{‘ of lialf a rninule, “ ^ et why sho'^ldv 
f be iingrat(‘fiilC she said, “ because otluas are upju.stiy'i 
suspicious P -My tik’nd — my ji!(‘servcr, I may almost say,/ 
so mmh have I l)een Reset by treachery — my only faithful 
and constant fiie-ndi’’ * * 

As slu' s))ok(‘ thus, she extended her hand to hiW 
through Uie grate, nay, suHen'd him to retain it, until he. 
luid ('overed it with kisses, not immingled with tears. Slid' 
only said, nurwaul, weie we ever to meet again, 1 woulcr^ 
not ptamit this folly,” ' V 

If it be consideu'd that (>uentin had guatrled hdf" 
through so many perils- that Ire hiid been, in trutli, her^ 
only faithful and zealous proteetoi, pcahapspny fair readersj^ 
even il counte‘SM\s and heiresses should be ot the numbd^vl 
will pardon llu; deiogation. 

But the Countess extricated her hand at length, 
stepping a ])acc back from the grate, asked Duiiward, 
vtuy embarrassed tone, what boon he had to ask 'of her?-:?:^ 
“ h'or that you have a request to make, I have learned froih^ 
the old Scottish Lord, who came liere but now with,fe^^ 
cousin of Crdvccceiir. Let il be but leasonable,” .sbd 
“but such as poor Isabelle can grant willi dyty and hohqjM 
uninfringed/ and you cannot tax my slender 
highly. ’ But, 01 do not speak hastily, — do not 
added, looking around with liniidiiy, “aught that 
ovetheard, do prejtidicc Ip^s both 
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' ** not, nobleMady,’^ saf^’ QiiWtin, y»ovro\vf^^ ; U 

is fiQt 7/1?^/ that 1 can forget the distance which fate has 
glaccd /.bctwech us, or expose you to the censure of your 
ptOT^(f*'Whdrcd, as ti e object of the most dev^oted love to 
pn 6 ,, ppOTcr and li\ss poNvcrful — not perhaps less noble than 
thetiiselyes. I.et that pass like a dream of tlie night to all 
,biit/oneii>osom, where, dream as it is, it will fill up the room 
6 , fall existing realities.'’ 

, ^ Hush ! hush ! ” said Isabelle ; “ for your own sake,— 
!:for ruine,—- he silen. on si4t‘b a theme. Tell me rather what 
Sir is you have to ash of me ” 

t " ** h^u-giveness to on(?,” replied Quentin, ‘'who, for his 
' owh setfish views, hal^t rondiK'ted hiinst^lfas your enemy." 
i; ^ trust I forgive all niy onemi«^," nrnwered Isabelle; 
c'^'but oh, Du^A'ard ! llnough what sceui\s have your courage 
{“ithd pre.sence of rnind proti*eted me! — Yonder bloody hall - 
^the good Jiishop— I knew iK>t till yesterday half the horrors 
had unconsciously witnessed! " • 

' “Do not think on tfleni," said Quentin, who saw the 
Ifransient colour which had come to her cheek during their 
^Conference, hist fading Into the nuiSt fleadly paleness- Do 
7 iot look back, but look steadily forward, as they n(‘eds 
i’must who >Yalk in a perilous road. Hcaiken t(; nn*. King 
i^T^iOuis dcseivi-s nothing better at your iiand, of all otlu'rs, 
i than tr^ hc' proclaimed the \\ily and insidious polilir'ian, 
fwhich he really is, but to tax him as the cnconrager of 
lyoiir flight — stiH more us the author of a [ilan to throw you 
'into the hands of Do la Maick--\M ]1 at this moment 
produce perhaps the King’s death or dctbrommicnt ; and, 
all events, the nio.^t bloody war between France and 
plurgaindy^diirh the two countric'S have ever b(‘en (‘ngaged in." 

“'rhe^e evils shall not arrive; h^r my sake, if they can bt* 
ptevonted," said the (Jountess Isnludle ; “and indict! your 
Sj!%htesi re<]ue:^l were enough to make me forego my revenge, 

§ 2 that at any lime a passion which I deeply cherish. Is 
teible I would rather remember King injtiries, 

Dyour inv^duable .servico.s ?— Vet how is this to be?— 
am called before my Sovereign, the Duke of 
JPutgundy,” 1 must eitlrcr stand .silent, or si)eak the irullu 
^rhci former would be contumaejy^, and to a falseTde you will 
me to train my tongue.’^, ^ 
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“Surely not,’’ ^nid Diivward; “but let your evidence 
(:onc( rnini^ Louis be confimd to^what you yourself posi- 
tively kjunv to Ih' liuth; and when you mention what plhcm? 
ha,ve reported, no maUer how crealihly, let it be as reports 
oidy, and luwai i of pledging your own })ei‘sonal evtidence 
to that, uhif'h, though you may fully believe, you cannot 
j)t I tonally know to be true. Tiie as^enibltal Ct^'ancil of 
Ihiigiiiuly (\innot refuse to a Monarch the justice, which in 
!uy cxainliy is ixndeud to the meanest person under accusa- 
tion. 'I'hey must esU'erri him is*.no(''enl, until direct and 
suflicient [uoof shall tieinonstralo his guiU. Now, what 
dot.s not ('onsist with youi own ts-iiain knowledge, vShould 
bv' [)ioved hyotln r (‘v idiau i.‘ than youu’rr[K>rt fiom liearsay.” 
“I think 1 undeislfiiul >ou,” said the (.auinless Isabelle. 
“1 will my meaning plainer,” said (^Juentin; and 

was iihislialing it acTonlingly by moic than one instance, 
wluai llu' ('OiMetU bell lolK d. 

“'I’luil,” said the ("mmloss, “js a signal that wc must 
pait - ]jarl for eve r ’ Hu' do ivot forgyt me, Durward; 1 will 

lU'ver tiuget you your faithful servir(">” 

SIh' (’oulrl not s])eak iiioie, but again (Alended her hand, 
w'hi(‘h was again piessed to his hps ; and 1 know not how 
It w.is, that, in eiuk'avouring to vnlhdraw her hand, the 
('ounU'ss ('ame so clf)si' to the gialing, that Quentin was 
(lutiniaged to [uess the adieu on her lips. The young 
lady did not chide him --j)ii haps there was no time: for 
(.aeve(seur and Ciawfoid, wlio had bc:en tivm stuue loop- 
liole cy(>\vilnesse>, it not ear w ilnc'^^es also, of what was 
passing, rusheil into tlu' ajxirtment, the first in a Lowering 
[lassion, the latter laughing, and holding the Count back. 

“d'o your cliamber, young inislrc'ss™ to your ohainber!” 
exclaimed the ( \niiU to Isabelle, who, flinging down her 
veil, retiied in all haste, —“which should be exchanged lor 
a cell, and bread and watei. — And )ou, gisUle sir, who are 
so nuilapcvt, the time will come when the iiileiests eif kings 
and kingdoms may not be e'onnedod with siuji as you are J 
and yon shall then learn the penally of your audacity #n 

raising vour beggarly eyes” 

“Hush! luisti ! —enough said — rein up — rein up,” .said 
th^ v'ld Loul , '“and you, Quentin, T command you, be 
silent, and begone to ye>uv quaiters. — d'herc is no such room 
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for so nmol) scorn neither, Sii Count of (hvvccoHir, that I 
nnisl say now hu is out he.ning — Quentin Durward is as 

much a gentlenian as the King, only, as tlic »S[)aniard says, 
not tfo fich. He is as noble as myself, and I am diii-l of 
my name. Tifsh, tush ! man, you iniisl not speak to us ol 
• penalties.” 

lord, my lord,” said Crevt‘e<eiir, impatiently, “the 
insolence of thes^ fort ign menaaiano is pioveibiai, and 
should receive lalh' r ’ehulo* than encouragement fiom }oii, 
who are their leeaha.’' • 

“My Lor(i Count.” .msweied Crawford, “1 ha\(‘ 

ordeied my eonini.ind for tlie^ic* lifiy yi'ars, without advic'e 
cither Troin Ihenelna.*! (‘r Ihirgundian ; and 1 inti, iid to do 
so, under your favour, so long as 1 :,hitll eonlinue to hold it.” 

“ VV'ell, well, my loid,” slid Cievi 'Meiir, “I you 

no di.>res|' ■< I : }our nohleiu'>s, as well as )(nir .igc, (intitK* 
you to 1)0 privileged in your impatimieo; and foi these young 
peoiile, I am satisfied to^)Vi‘ilook flu [xisl, since J will lake, 
care tlial llu y lu vei nu el again.” 

“Do iKjt take that uj)on your salvation, fhevecaeuT,” 
said th(' old I.oid, laughing: “mountain'), it is said, may 
niei'l, and why not moital ereatiires that liave legs, and life 
-and love to put those leg^ in motion.^ Von kiss, Caevia ojin, 
came tenderly off methinks ii wais ominous.” 

“ Vau are siriung again to disturb my }>ationce,” said 
Cicvceoau, “hut I will n»>l give you that advantage o\ei 
mo.- -Dark ! tUey toli the summons to llie ('astle-'-an awful 
im. :ting, of which ( iod only < an foreli ll the issue.” 

“I'liis issiU' 1 ean foreiidl," said the old Se<atish l.ord, 
“that if violeiue is t(j ho offen d to the |)erson of the King, 
few as lii« fiionds an-, and suiround<.d by liis eiv mies, lie 
shall noitlioi fall alone nor unavengiul ; and grit vod f am, 
that IVu- own pr>^iti\e oidt-is have piovented my t«d<ing 
nieaMHO'> to picpare for such an isaio.” 

“JMy I.oul of ('lawford,” said the lUirgimdian, “to 
r anticipate sucji evil is the sure way to give oc:casion to it. 
CHicy the ordcis of your royal master, and give no [)iefe\t 
ior violence h) taking hasty offenci., and \ou wall find that 
the da) wall pass over nu^re siiuHithly than you now' com 
Jedure,” 
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Mo rather liad, my heart mi^^ht f|?cl your love, 

Tliaii my eye see your courtesy* 

U|i, cousm, up— your heart is up, I know,^ 
y'hits high at lea^t— although your kuee — 

Richard //* 

A r the first toll of Kie bell, wjiich was to summon 
great nobles of Burgundy together in cotjncil, willi the vef^i 
few FretK'h peers who roiild be present on the occasiptf^ 
Otikc Charles, followed by a part of his train, armed witKj 
partisans and battle-axes, entered the Hall of Herbcrl*s^5 
Tower, in the Castle of PtTonne. King Louis, who had'J 
e\pt‘etcd the visit, arose and made two steps towards 
Duke, and then remained standing with an air of 
which, in spite of the meanness of his dress, and fbe^l 
familiarity of his ordinary manners, he knew, very well .hov? J 
to asSsume when he judgixl it necessary. Upon the present^ 
iinporlant crisis, the composure of his demeanour had/an^^ 
evident elfcct upon bis rival, who changed the abrupt an^S 
hasty step with which he entered the apart nient,, into ong^ 
moie becoming a grca.t vassal entering the piesence of tijs® 
Lord ParamounU Apparently the Duke had formed thc^ 
internal resolution to treat Louis, in the outset at .leiistj 
with the formalities due to his high station ; but at the ^ 
time it was evident, that, in doing so, he put srnall'^pf 
strain! uiion the 'fiery impatience oi his own dhspSaitib"^'^!^ 
was scarce able to control the toolings of resen, 
the thirst of revetigOj winch boiled in his bosom, 
though be eompe\}ed hnn^^i^Jf the J>uiwat^dy^^ 
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•m 'i50rftc degree tile lanjgudg'e', bflfcotirtes^'^ and reverence, his 
catAe and went mpidly-r^his voice Was abrupt, 
■hoar^F^and broken —-hil limbs sbpok, a^"1f > impatient ol' 
imposed on his motions — he froWnbd ai>tl bit his 
l:(Jood came — and every look and movement 
that the most, passionate prince who ever lived, was 
tinder tjje dominion of one of his most violent paroxysms 
df fury. 

The King mark'*d this war of passion with a calm and 
>iiniVoubIed eye; for. thopgh he gathered from the Duke's 
foretaste of the bitterness of death, which he 'dreaded 
iiiHice us a mortil and a sinlul man, yet he was resolved, like 
^WaVy^and skilful pij^ot, neither to suffer himself to be dis- 
.^nebrted by his own fears, nor to abandon the helm, while 
was a «hancc of saving the vessr'l by adroit pilotage. 
^Therefore, when the Duke, in a hoaise and bi ok <.n lone, 
?sdid somelijing of the scarcity of liis accom modal ions, he 
^'j^swered with a smile, that he couki not complain, since he 
had as yet found Herl)ort\s I'owcr a better residence than it 
^bad proved to one of his ancestors. 

?r‘'»^.“They told you the tradition then?” said Charles — 
^^^^Yes — here he was slain — but it was because he refused to 
?take the cowl, and finish his days in a monastery.” 
g' '^The more fool he,” said ].ouis, affecting unconcern, 
[/'‘since be gained the torment of being a martyr, without the 
^herit ot being a saint.” 

;'V 1 coine,”^ said the Duke, " to pray your Majesty to 

^attend a high council, at which things of weight are tci bii 
Meliberatcd upon concerning the welfare orbVance and 
pBdi^undy. You will presently meet them— :that is, if such 
?be ybiur pleasure ” 

' my fair cousin,” said the King,, “never strain 
, courtesy so far, as to entreat what you may so. boldly com- 
jBiUhd— To council, since such is your Grace s pleasure.. We 
JaTj^:&bmevvhat shorn of our train,” he added, Jookmg upon 
small suite that arranged themselves to attend him— “but 
^jp^COUSiti, tftust shine out for us both,” ,,c , 
jhv^Jurshalled by Toison d’Or, chief of the heralds of 
i'ifitit^Undy,^Xhe Princes left the Earl Herbert’s, Tower, and 
'/nfet^djthe castie-yard, which Louis obsery^d^ was. filled 
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vvilh the l^uke’s Vjody-guard and inen-at-arins, splendidly 
accoutred, and drawn up in martial array. Crossing the 
eoiirt, Lh(‘y entered the Council-h!ill, which was in a muqh 
juore modern part of the building than that of which ^<ouis 
liad ])ecn the tenant, and, tliough in disre/>air, had been 
liasiily ai ranged lor the solemnity of a public council. Two » 
chairs of stale Were erected under the same canopy, that for 
llic Kijig being raised lwo steps higher than the one which 
the Duke was to occupy; about twenty of the chief nobility 
sal, ananged in due older, on either band of the chair of 
state‘; and thus, when both the Princes were .seated, the * 
[X'ison for whose liial, as it might be called, the council' 
was summoned, hel(.l the highest p^ice^ and appe^lred to 
preside in it. ^ 

It was i)erhaps to get rid of this inconsisfency, and the 
s('riiples whicli might have been inspired by it, that Duke 
diaries, having bow«xl slightly to the royal chair, bluntly , 
opened the sitting witluthe following words; — ^ ' 

“ My good vassals and counsef/ors, it is not unknown to . ^ 
you wbiit distill ban CCS have arisen in our tenitories, both in 
our father’s time, and iu our own, from the rebellion of 
vassals ag.iinst su[)ciiors, and subjects against their princes. 
And lately, wc have had the most dreadful pi oof of the 
heiglil to which these evils have arrived in uur case, by the 
seandalous flight of the (.'ountess Isabelle of Croyc, vind her 
aunt the Lady Hameline, to take refuge with a foreign 
power, thereby renouncing their fealty to us, and inferring 
the forfeiture of their fiefs; and in another more dreadtul 
and deplorable instance, by the sacrilegious and bloody 
murder of our beloved brother and ally the Bishop of Liege, 
and the rebellion of that treaelierous city, which, was but ^ 
loo mildly jiunishcd for the last insurrection. SVe have 
been informed that these sad evei'its may be traced, not 
merely to the inconstancy and folly of women, and the: 
presumption of pampered citLens, but to the agency, oi 2^ 
foreign power, and the interference of a mighty neighbour, 
from whom, if good deeds could merit any re*uirn in kin<i>'^* 
Burgundy could have expected nothing but tlie most sincere ;; 
and devoted friendvship. If this should prove truth,” said . 
the Duke, setting his teeth, and pressing his heel against ^ 
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the giound, “whcit consuicration .shall withhold UJJ - the- 
means being in our power— from taking such measures, as 
ftliall effectually, and at the very source, close up (he main 
spri^ig, from which Tnese evils have yearly (lowed on us?" 

The Duke* had begun his speech with some calmness, 
but he elevated his voire at the conclusion; and the last 
sentence was spoken in a tone which made all the counsellors 
trcnible, and bi ought a tninsient fit of paleness across the 
King's cheek. lU instantly iccalled his courage, however, 
and addressed the counciJ in his turn, in a tone evincing so 
much case and ^'omjiobUre that the Duke, thougli he seemed 
desirous to intcriiipt or stop him, found no decent oppoi - 
tunity*to do so. • 

“ Nobles of Juance and of TliirguAdy," he said, ‘‘Knights 
of the Hol>^ Spirit* and of the Golden Fleece! .since a 
King must plead his eauie as an accused [lerson, he cannot 
'desire more distinguished judges, than ibt; flower of noble- 
ness, and muster and pride of chivalry. Our fair cousin of 
Burgundy hath but darkiaied the dispute between us, in so 
far as his comlesy has declined to state it in preeiac terms. 
X, who have no cause for obseivlng such delicacy, nay, 
whose condition permits inc not to do so, crave leave to 
speak moie precisely. It is to Us, my lends — to Us, liis 
liege Lord, his kinsman, his ally, — that unhappy circum- 
stance.'^ perverting our cou.siii’s clear judgment and better 
nature, have induced him to apply the hat(4'ul charges of 
seducing his vassals from their allegiance, stirring up tlie 
people of Liege to revolt, and stimulating the outlawed 
William de la Maick to commit a most cruel and sacrilegious 
murder. Nobles of loanee and Bui gundy, I might truly 
appeal teethe cireuiubtances in which 1 now stand, as being 
in themselves a complete contradiction of such an acf:ijsa- 
tion ; for is it to be supposed, that, having the sense of a 
rational being left me, I should have thrown myself un 
reservedly into the jiower of the Duke of Burgundy, while 
wa.^ practisyig treachery against him, such as could not fail 
im be discovered, and which, being discovered, must place 

^ Tins Order of Knighthood was not iiiitituted for more llian a 
centuiy after 1468. < . ' 
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me, as i now suitia^^jn the power ot a jusi|y pjaspi^lraiej} 

'J'hc tally of one who should seat Inn[isei^,guieti5[,,d65^^ 
repose on a mine, after he had lighted the raatql) 
cause instant explosion, would have been wisddnfcpJnapxi^J 
to mine.' 1 have no doubt, that, amongst t’he 
of Uk^sc horrible In asons at Schonwaldt, villains have 'Be^; 
busy with my name — but am 1 tfj be answerable, vh6vtt^%, 
given them no right to use it?— If tw^o silly women, dlsgul&dct 
on account of some romantic cause of displeasure, 
refuge at my ('oiirl, does it follov^ that they did so 
direction?— It will he found, when enquired into, that, sini^ 
honour and chivalry forbade my setiding them 
prisoners to the Court of Ihirgundy,— jrwhich 1 think, ‘ 
moil, no one who wa.rs the ('ollai of these Orders 'w<|§R 
suggest, — that 1 came as nearly as posslblc*^ to the safn^’ 
point, I)y placing them in the hands of the venerable fathc^- 
in Clod, who is now a saint in heaven/’ — Here LdiiK 
seemed much affLCted, a.Md pressed hi^i kerchief to his eyes 
“ In the hands, 1 say, of a niemblr of my own familj^-^ptd: 
still more clos^ely united wulh that of burgundy, vyhds^f 
situation, exalted condition in the (liurch, and, alas! wliosd 
numerous viitues, quulified him to be the protciaor of these 
iinluqjpy wandeiers for a little while, and the mediator. 
bt'tvviM them and their liege Lord. I say, tlu;refore/'the 
only circumstances whiidi secau in my brother of burgundy!^s 
hasty view of this subject, to argue unworthy susirierdhs’ 
against me, arc su<'h as can be explained on^the fairest ancf 
most honourable motives ; and 1 say, moreover, that no Ond* 
particle of credible evidence can be brought to siipjjort the 
injurious charges which have induced my brother to\alt:e£ 
his friendly looks towxirds one who came to him iivfuik 
confidence of friendship- have caused him Upturn hi^ 
festive hall into a coiu t of justice, and his hospitable 
ments into a pri-son/' ^ 

My lord; my lord,” said diaries, breaking in 
as the King pMtSed, “for your being here at 
unluckily coinciding with the execution of Jour 
1 can only account by suppo^^ing, that those , whcjf%!5(® 
it their ttade m im|ibsb,on4oth^^ do sometimes 
delude themstdve^,^ The engineer is somedme^ ^ 
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the springing of his own petard \ — For what is to follow* 
let it depend on the every; of this solemn enquiry. — Bring 
hkher the Countess Isabelle of Croye 1” 

the young ladN^ was introduced, supported on the 
one side by tlfe Countess of Cre\ecreur* wd’io had her 
•husband’s commands to that effect, and on the other by 
the Abbi^s of the Uisuline convent, Charles exclaimed, 
with his usual hai^hness of voice and manner, — ‘“Soli! 
^tSNvect' hrinc<‘hs — yon svho could scarce find breath to 
answer us when we last* laid our just and reasonable 

« :onmiands (jii y^^u, yet have had wind enough to run as 
ong a coui'^e a-^ ever did hunted doe -what think you of 
the fair w«rk you havt made hctwctyi two great Princes, 
and two niigh^ countries, that have been like to go to war 
for your baby lace ? ” 

, 'The pul'*ii'ity of the scene, and the violence of C!harle.s^s 
manner, totally owreame live resolution whieh Isabelle had 
•formed, of throwing hci.sell^il ihr, Duke’s feet, and imploring 
him to take poss('ssion of her estates, and permit her to 
retire into a cloister. She stood motionless, like a terrified 
female in a sloim, who hears the thunder roll on every side 
of her, and appiehends, in cveiy fresh peal, iIk^ holt which 
is to strike her dead. 'J'he ("ountess ol Crevecteur, a 
■woman of spirit e(|ual to her birth, and to 'the beauty 
whieh shtf preserved even in her matronly yeans, jiulged 
it nece.ssary to interfere. *CMy Lord Duke,” she said, “my 
(iiir cousin is unde'r my protection. I know l)elter than your 
Grace how women should he treated, and we will leave tin’s 
pi^escnce instantly, unless you use atone and language more 
suitable to our rank and sex.” 

The Diike hurst out into a laugh. “Oevocceur,” he 
said, “thy tameness hath made a lordly danu 3 of thy 
Coiinte.ss ; but that i.s no affair of mine. Give a seat to 
yonder simple girl, to whom, so far from feeling enmity, 
I design the highest giace and honour. — Sit down, mistress, 
tell us at ^our leii^ure what fiend possessed you to fly 

^ A ifliJiiAiy conlnvance consisting of a case filled wiih gunpowder. 
It was fixed lo gates to Mow them open. Scot! gives a de.scription nf a 
petard and its v taking in IVood^fcftJkt Chap. x.xxiFi; ^ 


m: n. 
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Irorii yottn|iative cbuotiy^ ati(J * 

udveMvrom/ ^ " 

,Wjth hjiich pain, and not wjthout ITeV^ral 
Isabelle confessed, that, being aljsolutely dciermi^pidl 
a match proposed to her by the Duke of Burgl1ndy^'i§fe^S&^;r 
indulged the hope of obtaining protection of iho 
h'ranoe. 

“And under protection of the French Mon^irchV/.^M^ 
('harl(‘S — “Of that, doubtless, you were well assured if 3 

“J did indeed so think myself assured,*^ sai cl the 
Isabelle, “otherwise 1 had not taken a step so 
1 lere Charles lotjked u[)on Louis with a smile of inexpfc^wbfC 
I'iittorne.ss, wliieh the King supp(^rted with tht^ Utn5'6*iil 
fiimiACSs, excejU tluil’ his lij) grew something whkcTvth|frt:( 
it was wont to b(i. lUit niy information edheerntng 
Louis s intentions towards us,^’ (‘onlirmed the Couhtc^Si^ 
after a short pause, “was ahno^t entirely derived fronLmy.\ 
unhappy aunt, the Lady Ilamelinc, and her opinions- 
fonni'd iij)on the assertions and insinuations of 'persotSf 
whonl have since discoveied to bo the vilest traitors, 
most fajthless wietches in tlie woilcl.’’ She then 
in brief terms, what she had since come to learn of 
treachery of Marthon, and of Hayraddin Maiigrabin, 0^4%“; 
added, that she “entertained no doubt that the 
Maugrabin, called Zamet, the original adviser, of dielft 
flight, was capable of every species of treachery, as" 
as of assuming the chauicter of an agent .of Louis witho1|i^f 
autliority.’* " ^ 

'I'berc was a pause >vhile the Countess had contipfio^^ 
her story,, which she prosecuted, though very briefly, 
tho'^time ^he left the teiritorii^s of Burgundy, j‘n conijbsg^l(|y/ 
vyith hcf^aunt, until the storming of Schonwalllt, and 
finah surrender to the ('ount of Crevecceur. All reniaii^C: 
mutq after 'She had finished her brief and broken nari|tiV&: 
and the Duke of Burgundy bent his fierce dark' ^eyefs 
the ground, dike one who seelcs for a i)retext to 
his jmssidn, .but finds none sufficiently, plausible 
himselCin his own eyes, “The mole,’" he said 
looking upwards, “winds not his dark subterranean 
betieath our feet the less certainly, that we, though eomiMilIf- 
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x>f hfe djRnrknot ab<^olut<.l> trAc^ tlfem, Vet I would 

fcwb\^ j^^ng l^uis, whciciorc he mamumed Ahe«ie ladles 
his ^ovjut, had they not j^^onc l,hithe»^hy bis t^n 


jv^'^Tdid not •so enlcrtun tht m, fur Cousin,’’ answered 
tn^ King* '*Out of tunipission, indeed, 1 recused them 
lii pnvapf, but ♦ook an eaily oppoitunit) of placing thenj 
the protcctien oi the late excellent bishop, yout own 
Wyi ^d who s\as ly (/ )d assoil him ') a better judge 
Ot; ai)> sc» ulai pnneC, how to leconcile thy proteetjon 
due to fugitives,* \Mth du mly ^^hllh a king owes lo his 
any /toiji svho^c dominions thty have tied I boldly ask. 
this younpf lady, i^lKtl(t.r m3 uecptioij of ilu m was tordial, 
Drjvjiether U ^xs not, on ilie eonlrir), such as made tlum 
eiqjress regret that the) h id made my Couit then place ot 
ttfuge ” 

^‘So much VMS it oth ivvisc tlian c 01 dial,'* ansvvCnd 
the Countess, “tint it inci^iccd nu, at kxst, lo djubt how 
f^rltWdS pcissible lint your Majesty should have actiuJTy 
given Uie invitation of whuh wc had Ijeui assiued, by 
tho§c who c.4iil(d themselves yom agents, since, supposing 
^em to have pioceeded only as they wue duly authou/e^ 
il would have been hard to reconcile 3 our Majesty’s 
t^onduct with tliat to be expected from a king, a knightj 
and a gwitlc m in ’* 

^ "" The Countess turned her eyes lo the King as she spoke, 
Witb^ look which was probably intended as a reproach, but 
breast of Louis was armed against all such aUlllery. On 
the <Jontrary, waving slowly his e\[) uided hands, and looking 
circle, he seemed to mike a tuurrtphant appeal 
p a” picsgnt, upon the testimony borne to hi$ innocence 
in Ul0 CountesbS reply 

4 Burgundy, mtinwhik, cast on him a look which seemed 
to sayj that if in some degn c silent ed, he was as Ur as ever 
fhotn being satisfied, and th n said abruptly lo the Countess, 
^'jyHcUunks, #fair mistress, m this account ot }oUr 
you have forgot all mention of Certam love- 
p^sagesr— So, ho • blushing ahead) •’-•-rertaih knights of 
{br^n bjr whom yom quiet was for a time antefrupted 
ineidem; hath coma 10 our aar* and^^ooftcthing 
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wc may presently form onl of it. — 'Fell me, King Louis, 
were iL not well, before this vagry.nt Helen of Troy\ or of 
C’roye, set more king'i by the ears, — were it not Well to carre 
out a fitting match for her?'' ^ 

King Louis, though conscious what imgrateful proposal 
was likely to be made next, gave a calm and silent assent 
to what Charles said ; hut the Countess herself wart3 restored 
to (ourage by the veiy extremity of her situation. She 
(|uitled the arm of the Countess ot Crevecreur, on which 
she had hitherto leaned, came* forward timidly, yet wath 
an air of digjiity, and, kiirCing before ih^; Duke’s throne, 
Ihus addtessed him: — “Noble Duke of llurgiindy, and my 
liege Lord ; I aekiiowledge my fau^t in having rWithdrawn 
myself from your rlominions without ) our gracious permission, 
and will nio^t humbly acquiesce in any penalty you are 
[ileased to impose. 1 place my lands and castles at your 
Mghtful disposal, and ])niy you only of your owm bounty, 
an<l for the sake ol m/ fatlier’s ipemory, to allow the last of ' 
llie line of ('roye, out of her large estate, such a moderate* 
mainleiiance as may find her admission inU^ a convent fot 
the tem.iiiidt'r of her lift*.” 

“What think >ou, Sire, of the young pei son’s petition to 
us?’’ said the Duke, addressing Louis. 

“As of a holy and humbU* motion,” said th(' King, 
“which doublK'Ss comes from that grace which plight not 
to be resisted or withstood.” 

“I'he humble and lowly shall be exaltt?d,” said Charles. 
“Arise, (Countess Isabelle -~we mean better for you than, 
you have devised h )r yoursel f. We mean nt'ilher to sequestrate 
your estates, nor to abase your honours, but, on the contrary, 
will add largely to both.” ^ 

“Alas ! my lord,” .said the Countess, continuing on 
hc*r knees, “ it is even that w^ell-meant goodness which 
I fear still more tlian your (iracc’s displeasure, since it > 
compels me’' 

“Saint George of Burgundy!” said Dijke Charles, “is 
our will to be thivartcd, and our commands disputed^ at 
every turn? Up, 1 say, nunion, and withdraw for the 

' Tile beautiful wife of Menelaus, W’lu)sc abduction by the Tjrojan 
Paria Aod to the !>iego and destruction of Troy by the Greeks, 
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prestnt — wl'^eri we have time to think of llu e, we vvill m) 
order matters, that, Tt's^t'~^\?m/-Cr//s ! you shall eillicr ohe^y 
u«, or do worse. 

I^otwithstanding tins stern answer, the Countess Isabelle 
remained at his^feet, and would piobahly, by lier pertinacity, 
» have driven him to say upon the spot something yet moie 
severe, not the Countess of t 'reweaxeur, who better knew 
that Prince’s humour, interfered to raise her young friend, 
and to conduct Ik r i ('in the hall. 

Quentin Durwaul was* now siimmomd to appear, and 
presented himsejf btTtne Cac King and Duke with that 
freedom, distant alike from bashful reserve and intrusive 
boldness, •which becojues ,i youth at once well born and 
Well-nurtured^wlio gives honom wheri? it is due, but without 
permitting himself to be da/zled orconiiised by the presence 
of thu'jC whom it is to In* rendered. Uis uncle had 
furnished him with tlie m< ans of again c(iuipi)ing himself 
in the arms and dress of^an Arohei^of the. Scottish Guard, 
and his complexion, mien, and air suited in an uncommon 
degree his splendid ajjpeauince. His extreme youth, too, 
prepossessed the counsellors in his favour, the lather lliat 
ho one could easily believe that tlie sagacious Louis would 
have chosen so very young a peison to become the con- 
fidant of political intrigues ; and thus the King enjoyed, 
in this as in other cases, considerable advantage from his 
singular clioice of agents, benh as to ago and nank, where 
such election keeined least liki;ly to be made. At the 
command of the Duke, sanctioned by that c)f l.ouis, 
Quentin comnu^nctni an account of his journey wuth the 
l^adies ol (!roye to the neighbourho<;d of Liege, premising 
a stateiiKjnt of King Limis's inslruclioiis, which were, 
that he should escort them salcly to thu castle of the 
Bishop. 

‘*And you obeyed niy orders accordingly?” said the 
King. 

I did, replied the Scot, 

• ‘‘ You omit a ci ream stance,” said the Duke. V'^ou 
Were set upon in the forest by two wandixing knigfiis.” 

‘Ht does not become me to remember or to jjroclaim 
such an incident,” said tlic youth, blushing ingei uously. 
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' Bujt it doth not become me to forget;jl:,^^?|iid 
of Qricahs: ;,/**This .youth di^vChargt^ bl^iporhj^ildi^n 
m^pfufly; and n(?aintaiiicd his trust, in 
long . ro'member. — Come to my apartment, ;.Al^i|05r 
this matter is over, and thou shalt find I 
thy brave bearing, while I am glad to see it etJuaS 
thy modesty.” * C;* 

**And come to mine,” said Diinois. “I havb a'r 
for thee, since I think I owe thee oiie.” Querttir^J^t 
lo'v^! to botli, and the examination W'as resumed. , 
command of 1 )uke (Jharles, he produced die ! 
instructions wliich he had received for the directiQn,*.^)f'^l^;^ 
journey. 

** Did you follow* tliese instructions liter.'^Uy, soldiet^^%! 
said the Duke. 

“No, if it please your Grace,” replied Quentini » “TheyJ5 
directed me, as you may be pleased to observe, to cross the|^; 
Mae.s near Namur ; wFiereas I k(‘pt liie left bank, as beiltjjg'^ 
both the nigher and the safer road to Liege.” 

“And wherefore that alteration?” said the Duke. C- > 

“ Because I l)(‘gan to suspect the fidelity of my gui4<^5 
answered Quentin. , 

. “Now mark the questions I have next to ask 
said the Duke. “Reply truly to them, and fear nothiijg^ 
from the resentment of any one. But if you palt^fij3 
double in your answers, I will have thee hung alive 
an iron chain from the steeple of the market-house, wber^ 
thou shalt wish for death for many an hour ere he^come^t^ 
relieve you!” ‘ ' ‘ 

^ I'here^^vas a deep silence ensued. At length, baymi 
given - the ,;youth lime, as he thought, to cctosider.JM 
oircum-stances in which he was placed, the Duke demilS^ei^ 
to know ,0^ Durward, who his guide was, by whom supi^l^d 
and , wherefore he had been led to entertain suspic^t^^l 
him? GPb . first of these questions, Quentin' oSr 

answ(H»d, b)^^namih^ Hayraddin Maugrabin, the 
:.to 1$ecofid^ thac the guide had been rccommeuf^^ 
Tristan rSt^rmite in reply to the third 
m^ntioncd'rwhAt had happened in the. Franciscan// 
hear. Namur Biohethum had been 
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Lo«t^ of Ii aiithoiit), (or then sohennsi of 

^fitpnsing llio (scoic, ami tarr}ing away the ladies?” 

such infinioi h 11 W'^ had said so, ’leplied Qncntln, 
khow not how I should have belnvcd them, having the 
Wdid eft t]jc King himscU to plaee in opposition to theirs.” 

liOUis, who liad iHtemd hithe nio with most earnest 
sS^tion, toffld not lit Ip dinving his huMth deeply, when 
"liU' hoard Durwaul’s answer, m the mmnt.r of one from 
bosom i h<avy wt ght Ins httn at once removed, 
^he Duke again looked disconcciiUd and moody; and, 
^returaing to the chaigc? pRstiomd Quentin still more 
ckisely, whnlicr he did rifit imdtrsiand, from these mcrt\ 
private ronvcr'^ation, thu the plots which they meditated 
•>had King Lotus's suution? 

^ repeat, that I heard nothing which could autborue 
me to say so,” answered the young nun, who, though 
ihternal^ convinced of the KingS accession to thetreaUmry 
flbf IJayraddin, yit h^ld it conliaiy to his allegiance to bring 
forward his own suspicions on the subject, ^‘and if I 
Iwiard sucli men make such an assertion, 1 again say, that 
I would not hive gutn tluii testimony weight against the 
instructions of the King himstlf ” ^ 

^ ‘^,lhou art a fiithful mcsscngc r,” said the puke, With a 
iftncer; “/nd 1 venture to say, tint in obeying the King's 
ibstJUrtions, thou hast disippomtcd his expectatioDs in a 
termer that thou inightst have smarted for, feyt that 
^tlb$e<iuent events have nude thy bull headed hdeWy seem 
li^^Qbd servK c ” ^ ^ 

undei^^tand >ou not, my iord/^saidjQuotttin Dtii^warcl) 
^411 i know IS, that my master Kui^ Louis sent 'me to 
g^tcct rtiu^ ladies, and that I did so accordingly, to iho 
tny abihiy^ bodr ip t1>e jouwy tP^^ehonw^ldt, 
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and through thci subsc(iiicnt S('cncs which took place. 

1 imder.stoocl tlie instructions of the King to be ’honourable, 
and I executed them honourahfy; had they been of ,;i 
different tenor, thc*y would not have suited one of my name 
or nation/’ « ^ 

Jutr coniine itn Eco^^oisi'* said Chailes, who, however * 
di.sa[)])(jinted at the tenor (jf Durwanl’s reply, \vas T^>t unjust 
enough to blame him for his boldness. “ lJut hark tliec, . 
Archer, what iii'^tnictions were those which made thee, as ' 
some sad iugitives from SdiojvNaldt have informed, us,, 
parade the sticels of Jdege, at the head of those mutineers, 
who aft el wards criu^lly nuirdeJad iheir temixmil Prince and 
spiritual I'allna ? And what haran^e was it w^ii^li thou' 
didst make after thatrmuider was committed, in w'hich you ' 
ttxjk ui)on you, as agent for Louis, to as'^ume aiffhority among 
tile villains who had just iieipetiatcd so great a crime?” 

“My lord,” said (/uenlm, “there aie many who could 
testify, that 1 assumed* not tlie cliaracter of an envoy of 
h'raiuv in the town of ldegc\ buf had it fixed upon me by 
tin* obstinate clamours of the people tliemselves, wlio refused' 
to give Cl edit to any disclamation which 1 could make.' 
'i’his 1 told to those in the servii'c of the Jhsho[) vvhcri I had 
made my escape from the ('ily, and rccommondcd their 
atleiUion to the seciuity of tlu‘ ('astU*, which might have 
pi evented the calamity and horror of the succeeding night. 
It is, no (louht, true, that 1 did, in the extre mity of danger, ' 
avail myself of the inthuiue which my imputed cliaracter 
gave me, to save the (/oimlcss Isahelle, to protect my own 
life, and, so far a.s J could, to rein in the humour for 
slaughter, which had already broke out in so dreadful an 
instance. I repeal, and will maintain it with myJ^odyj that 
1 liad no commission of any kind from the King (5f Fiance,/ 
respecting the peoiUc of Liege, far less instructions to. 
instigate thorn to mutiny ; and that, finally, when I did 
avail myself, of tliat imiuited eharacter, it was as if I had 
snatched up a shield to protect mvself in a momcnl, of 
emergency, and u.sed it, as I should surely Kave done, £>r 
tlui defence of myself and others, without enquiring whether.' 
1 had a right to the heraltlic embla/onments which it 
displayed.” - , ’ 
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therein my young companioTi and prisoner,’' said 
Crcvccijuurr unJble any longer to remain silent, acted with 
4;qual spirit and good sedse ; and his doing so cannot justly 
bo imputed as blame to King Louis.” 

I’lJorc was. a murmur of assemt among the surrounding 
nobility which sounded joyfully in the ears of King Louis, 
whilst gave no Jiltle oHonce to (diaries. Ho rolled his 
eyes angrily around ; and tho sentiments, so generally 
expressed by so j.umy of his highest vassals and wisest 
counsellors, wouUi not jieihajis have prevented his giving 
way to his violent and despotic temjior, had not Hes 
Comint's, \Yho loresaAv the danger, prevtaUod it, by suddenly 
annotfticing a herald ^rom the city of Liege, 

“A Ticrald from weavers and rjiilers?” exclaimed the 
Duke— “ tuif, admit liim instantly. I>y ()iir Lady, T will 
learn from this same lierald souKahing lurlher of his 
em{)loyeis' hopes and projt'cis, than this young Kreneh- 
bcottish niai>at-aniis seems deainws to tell me!" 
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TIIK HERALD. 

Afi't'L Hark! they rof.r. 

ftet them be hunted souiuHy. 

^ 'V, 

TitI'^ue Wits room mnclt^ in the assembly, and no 
curiosity evinccxl by thoiie prt^sent to see the herald 'wliOttiX 
the imurgent Licpieois had ventuiVd to send to so hatight3ii'5 
a Prince as the Duke of lliirgundy, while in such higb^ 
indignation against them. For it must be remcmber^d,l'.; 
that at this period heralds were only distKitched 
sovereign princes to each other upon solemn occasions 
and that the inferior nobility (‘inployed pursuivants, a Idw^r^ 
rank of otficers-at-arins. It may be als(^ noticed in passing, 7^ 
that Louis XL, an luibilual derider of whatever didfrtOt|; 
promise real power or substantial advantage, was in cspccuiD 
a professed contemner of heralds and herakiry, **red, bltlt^7 
and green, with all their trumpery,” to which the pridA^bft^ 
his rival Charles, which was of a very diflerent kind, attached^ 
no small degree of ceremonious importance. 

The heroild, who was n<nv introduced into thc*pres<^jhC^ 
of the monarchs, vvas dressed in a tabard, or coat, *pi^y 
l^roidered with the arms of his master, in which the 
head tmde a distinguished appearance, in blazonry, 
in the opinion the skilful, was more showy than 
’Vhe rsrst rif Jm dre^s-r-a dress always sufficidhtl^' 
was overcharged with: lacil,. embroidery, and 
every kmd y ^id ihe plume of feathers which he 
so high, as ;i6 intended to s^cep thetoof of 
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shorty ilie usu^^gnudy splendour of the jNcr/'^ldic aftire w 
cdficafegred jsipd overdone. The BoarV'-ftead j^s hot 
repeatfed bn eyery pari ol' his dress, but eyeni)is hpijht^rwas 
^rjped/mto that s!vij)c, and it vva.^ represented gory 

tobgui^jhd ^fcody tuslcs, or, in proper language, mJ' 

find there was son^cthing in the. ihan^s 
appe^r»ice wl\ich seemed to imply a niixjyjre of boldness^ 
aiK^-^!^^prebension, like one who has undertaken a dangerous 
1^drhihi$$ion, anti t.. .,en^il>le that audacity alone can c>ury 
hl]^ through it with safety. Sonjcthing of the same mixture 
df. Year and efift^jiucry w'as visible in the manner in which, he 
^aid his respects, and Ik* showed also a grotesque awkward-^ 
p^s, no| usual amoiigsi those^ who were accustomed to be 
ircc^ved in ^tho presence of princt^s* , . 

‘fAVho art thou, in the devirs name?” was tho greeting 
With Whicli Charles the Hold received this singular envoy., 
iJX .am Rouge Sanglier,” answered the herald, ‘‘^the 
officer-at-arins of VVilliain de la Matck, by the grace God, 
apd the election of the Chapter, Prince llishop of Lit^ge.” 

■ , “ Ha ! ” exclaimed Charles ; but, as if subduing }us own 
passion, he made a sign to him to proceed. 

‘‘And, in right of his wife, the Honourable Countess 
Hameliae of Croyc, Count of Croye, and Lord of Bracqne- 
mont.” 

V 'Xh 9 utter astonishment of Duke Charles at the extrerrtily 
pf boldness with which these tiiU‘S were iinnounced in his 
presence, scoiwed to strike him dumb; and the herald, 
conceiving, doubtless, that he had made a suitable impre-ssion 
by the annunciation of his cbaraclcr, procecdcctto state his 
'errand, 

vobis gatidium magnum^^ he said; “I let 
you, , Charles of Burgundy and Earl of Handers, to k^ow, 
my master’s name, that under favour of a, dispensation 
pf our Holy Father of Rome, presently' expected, and 
iiippOinting a fitting .substitute ad sacra^.h^ proposes to 
M^pi^ at qpce the office of Prince Bishop, ;>amlA)ain tain 
of Count of Croye. '^ v.. • 
Puke of Buigund>, at this aiul other pauses in the 
Ijr^rald’s fepeeehr only ejaculated ‘‘^Xfa !” similar 
without laiakiqg any answer ; of 
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(‘\« }ainati()n was that of one who, tlioiigli sugjrisod and 

moved, is willing lo laar all that is to he said ere he 

coiimiit^ himst'lf hy making an Answer. To the furthe# 
a->tonishment <ir all who were pn^sent, he forehore fron^liis 
iisu.il ahrupt and \ioleni gesticulations, remaining wiih tlic 
nail <>( Ins llmmh pressed against his teeth, which was his < 
ravoniit': atliliidr wlun giving attention, and kct'f^ing h's 
i-yes belli on the ground, as if unwilling to betray the 
pa . -lion which might gksnn in them. 

d'he en\o\, iheicloic, proceede d boldly and unabaslK'd 
in the delivery ol his imssagis “In the tlierefore, 

of du; l‘rince bishop «»f Ijcgc*, aiul ('oiint of ( a*oye^ f arn 

to letjuire of you, 1 )uk(‘ tdiarks, jo desist fi<iur those 
pretensions and en< n#i( hments w'hich you have made on 
tlie Iks' and imperial eity ot I .iege, In eonnivanee with the 
Lite I.oiiis <jf lloiiihon, imw'oithv r>)''hop theieoh” — 

“ Ha ! ” again est'lamied the I >uLe 

“ Alsv) l(» lestoie tlu'baniurj of tlu' I'onimiinity, which 
you took violently liaan tlu' town, t'o tin numher of six-and- 
ihirty , to rebuild the bre.u lu s in llu'ir walls, and restore 
llic lortili('ations wlia h you tyranai{ vilh disin.intl« d,— and 
to acknowk dgr m) master, William die la Maiek, as Idinct* 
lhslu)[>, lawiullv ci(ete(l in a free Cha])ter of (Janons, of 
w^hich hi hold the' jikh es-vei h il " 

“ llav'e you rmished? '' said the* Duke. ^ 

“Not >et,” leplied the <*n\ov : “ I am ftirtlii*r to retun're 
)()ur (Iraci*, on the part of the siial right nobli; and venerable 
I’rliuv, bishop, and ('ount. that you di^ [iresiuilly withdraw 
the gairison Irom the (\istle ol bracnuemont, and other 
places of strength, belonging to the Isarldoin of Croyt^, 
w'hieh have been pku i-d tlwao, whether in your ow'n most 
graenuis name, or in that ol Isabelle, calling herselfVjountess 
oi td'oye, or any other; until it shall be decided by the 
Impel lal Diet, Avhelhcr the liefs in (]uestK'n shall not pertain 
to the sister of the late Dount, my most gracious I^idy , 
Hameline, rather than to his daughioi, in respect of the 
!Ui emf'hvfeii^is^P • ’ 

“ Your rnast<‘r is most learned,” lepliial the Duke. , . . 

^ tViniauoat f^aiare of hind on comlitum dial the huldcr cultivaloi. it 
pioj cil) and p.iys a .slipid.Uod sum )tv.r}y. 



jLX)ntiniiC(l the hcraiJ, '‘th(‘ noblo and vonerahle 
Ibincc and Countwill he^dispos(‘d, all other (hsputes betwixt 
fbirgiindy and Liege being settled, to fix U}>on the J.uily 
IsaWilc such an api).'nage as may Ixxome her (Quality. 

He is gfneious ancl <'onsiderate,’ said the Duke, in 
the same tone. 

“Nctw, by a poc^r fool’s <'on^('il'n('e,” saifl Lc Ciloileuv 
apart to tlui Count of ( 'reveneiir, “1 would rather he in th.; 
worst cow’s hide tha" i ver du el of the miurain, than in that 
fellow's painted (Ujat ' 1 lx‘ poor man goes on like drunkaiTis, 

who only look Jttj llu' ntlur pot, and not to the score which 
mine host chalks up lu hind the lattice.’’ 

“ ibi^o \(ju t d^nc'?’’ . aiTl the ])uk(‘ to lhi‘ herald. 
“One w^)rd m- an'>\\ei\-d Refuge Sanglier, “from my 
noble and venerablo lord afousaid, irsjK-cting his worthy 

and tru^y ally, llu' Most ( liristian King’’ 

“Hal’' cxi'lahued the Duke', staiting, and in a fiercer 
tone lliun he had vet ustsl ; Imt (Let king hiuistdf, lie 
instantly composed hinft<'lf again to allention. 

“Whieh most ('hristian King’s royal person it is 
rumoured that you, Charles of buigiindy, have placed 
under lestniint, ( ontrary to your duly as a vassal of tlie 
Crown of loanee, and to the faith observed among Christian 
Sovert'igns. l'’or whu h reason, my said noble and veiuoable 
mast(;r* by mv mouth, (haigi's you to i)ut his Royal and 
Most Christian ally forthwith at freedom, or to re(:cive th(‘ 
defiance wliiiii 1 am aulhon/ed to pionounce to you.” 
“iiave you yet done?” said the Dukes 
“I have,” answered tlie heiald, “and await your Cra('e’s 
answer, trusting it may bt^ such as will save the effusion 
of Christian l)h) 0 (l.'’ 

“Nc?w; by Saint (h-orge of burgundy” - said the 
Duke - but ere he eupid prenaed furthe*r, faiuis arose, arul 
stuuk in with a tone of s(; much dignity and authorily, that 
Chailes could not intiTiupt him. 

“Under^your favour, fair eouhin t;f lUirgundy,” said the 
King, “we ourselves crave priority of voice ill lepjying to 
this insolent fellow.- -Sirrah herald, or whatever thou aU, 
carry ba(^k notice to the perjured outlaw and murderer, 
William de la Marck, that the King of France will be 
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presently h<>roic iJegc, for the purpose ' of , piinjsbTijg " the: 
sacrilegious murderer of his lale^beloyeci kinsh^^^,^j- 4 buis^ 
of lioiirboi\ pand that he proposes to gibbet l)ii la MarbR 
alive% for the insolence of terming himself hi$ aUy, 
putting his royal name into the mouth of ottib of; hte 
base messengeis'.’^ _ . • 'V 

“Add whatever else on my pari,” said Charles,® “Whichj 
it may not nilsbeeorne prince to send to a ccanmQnUhiof, 
.md murdt-rei. — And begone!-— Yet stay- — Never ’’herald' 
wtriit IVom iIk; (burl of nurgundy wil]i!)Ut having catis^^O 
(ly, Liirgi sseM — Let him be scouiged till** the bones ate' 
liu<i bare!” ^ c 

“Nay, but if it j»lt‘ase your Cra<v,” said r>evec(jeijr 
and i)’l i) ml>eic(airl ibgcthcj, “he is a lua^dd, and, so, 
far privilege<l.” 

“It Is yem, Messires,” replied tlie Duke, “^vllO are 
sucl) owls, a,'! to think that the talurd nirikes the herald.' 
I see by that fellow's M.i/oning jie is a mere imiiostor. 
Let Toison d'Or step forwaid, ami ([ueslion him in your' 
ptesence.’* : 

In spite of his natiual eflVontiry, the envoy of the 
Wiki Btur ol Ardennes now became pale; and that noi- 
withstandmg some touches of paint with which he had 
adorned Itis counl('nance. 1'oison d'Or, the chief herald, ^ 
as wo have elsewhere said, of the Duke, and King^Abamis. 
within his dominions, stepped forward with the solemnity 
of one who knew what was due to his offir'CjMnd asked hi^ 
supposed brother, in \^hat Cbllege he had studied the sciepC^^ 
which he professed. / ' 

“1 was bred a ]nirsuivant at the Heraldic ("ollege of 
Ratisbon/* .answered Rouge Sanglier, “and received jtbo. 
diploma of Ehrenhold from that same learned fraternity.'^^; 

“You could not derive it from a source more worthy,” 
answered 'Ibison d’Or, bowing still lower than he had dope 
before; “and if I presume to conkr wdlh you on the 
mysteries of ovir svildime science, in obedience the^^rdpr^! 
o( the ujp$t gmeious Dukcv it is not in hopes of giviilgrbul- 
of receiving knowledge.” ^ J 

^ Xli^sliout of hcmUls and winstTols iu ackium ledging gifts 
pritoc^^^l kniglits. 3ec /:'a#i//<?e,^Chap. jx. ; and 
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:* "Qo ig,*’ said .thii na|e, ; ^^/cave ofT 

niony, aiicl ask biiqi sgpig question that may tty his skilL’’ 

• jkvcTe Infusticv to ask a disciple qf the worthy 

Arms at Ralishon, if he* comprchchdcth the 
terrJls (if blazonry, said Toisort d’Qr ; hut, I 
nv^V ;VilhoCit oiTcnce, crave of Rouge Sanglicr to iay, if 
heis, u#>Lructcd in the nioic mysterious and secret terms of 
the- -Science, hy which the more learned do emblematically, 
were p. .ahulically, cxpie^s to each CJjher what 
^dnveyed to othtis in rtie ordinary language, taught in the 
^v^ery accidence^as it uere Hei.ildry?” 

undersland one soit ol blazonry as Widl as anotlier,” 
mrswored Rouge S.-nf^lier, bolHlv; “but it may be we have 
.not the sai)je terms in Cicjmany \v*l\ich you have here in 
-Flanders. ’ 

“'Alas that you will say so!” i«‘j)!i<‘(l Toison d’Or; 
“our noble S' ieiue, vvhici) js indeed (he very banner! of 
vnobleness, and glory gene rosit^, being the same in all 
"Qhnstian countries, nay, known and acknowledged even by 
the. Saracens and Moors. 1 would, tluTefore, ]iray oif, you 
. to descrilxi w hat coat you will after the celestial fashion, 
that is, by the planets.” 

“ Blazon it yourself as you will,” said Kongo Sanglier ; 
“J will do no such apish tricks upon commandment, as an 
;aCpe is^uade to come aloft,” 

“Show him a coat, and let him blazon it his own way,” 
said the Diilfo; “and if he fails, I promise him that his 
^sh^tll be gules, azure, and sable.” 

' ■/* Here,” said the herald of Burgundy, taking from his 
'pouch a piece of parc hment, “ is a .sc^roll, in which certain 
rconsideup-tions led me to piick down, after < my owm poor 
^rfashion, an ancient coat. J will pray my brother,' jf Indeed 
he belong to the honourable Ollege of Arms at Katisbon, 
,^to decipher it in fitting language.” 

: be Olorieux, who seemed to take great plea.sure in this 

-{4&u'ssipn, fead by this time bustled himself close dp to the 
heralds. will help thee, good fellbw,” said he to 
VjR,duge ,;SangIitT, as he Iwked hopelcSsSly upon the scroil. 
This,, my Iq and masters, represents the cat looking out 
,damy-wuido\v.? 
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'I’hib sally oa asK^ned ii laii|^b, wliich was sojiiethin^ to 
th(‘ advanUit^c ot Rouj^c Saiigliur, as it led Toison d’Or, 
iiKliyJiaiit at the miseoiislrurtion of his drawing, to explaiif 
It as tl)e enal fjfainis assumed liy Childebcrt, Kin^ of 
I'umre', afu i he had taken prisoner Oandennar, King ot 
ihirgmuly ; rejat st suing an ounce, or tiger-cat, the emblem 
nl ihe(a})tnf prince, behind a grating, or, as d'ois^n d'O 
tt‘chni(ally defined it, “Sable, a imision passant Or, op- 
l)ti“ssed with a tn Ills gules, clone of the second’.’^ 

“ by my ha\ible,” suiil f.e (UorRuix, ‘‘if the cat resemble 
burgundy, sIk' has the right side of the gralijig nowai-days." 

‘‘'I'rue, good (i llow,’^ said I.ouis, laughing, vvlii^e the 
lest of thr prt‘seiui‘, anrl even ("haiJes himself,# seemed 
disconceittd at st) broftd a jest, — “I ow(‘ lln^* a piece of 
gold for turning something that looked like sad <';arntst, into 
the nien v game whuli I trust it will end in.'' • 

“Sihaui', I>e (rloiicux,” said the 1 >uke ; “and you, 
'I'oisou d'Or, wlio are Ufl) Icarnedjo he iutelligibli', stand 
iKU'k, -and biing that r.isral foiward, some ot ytni. -- TTark 
ye, \illam," )u' said, in his haishest lone, “d(» )ou know the 
differotua; hetwt ell aigi lU vitul or, e\ce[)L in lh(' shape ol 
eoiiual money ? 

“ l or pity's sake, yoiii llratv, he gooel unto me! — Nohhi, 
Ring bonis, speak lor me!” 

“Speak for tliyselt,” said the l)uke"*-“In a w(>i'd, art 
lliou herald or not ? ' 

“ Only for this oc'casion I " a<'knowK'dgcdj the det<‘Cted 
ollioial. 

“Now, by St (h'orge!” said the Duke, eyeing Louis 
askance, “we know no king no gentleman — save /v/e, who 
would have so jiro.stituted the noble seience (\\ which 
io>aUy and gemtry rest! save that King, who sent to 
Kdward of England a serving man disgiiisetl as a hciald'^'’ 

“Such a stratagem,” said Louis, laughing or affecting to 
laugh, “could only he jiislified at a C'ouri when- no heralds 
were at the time, and when the emergency ^was urgent. 

c', 

1 “On a t)l.ick field, a tiger-i^at walking, of the colour of gold, 
hchiml a rtd grnlmg, willi nails of gold.” 'fhe glirase “of the second*' 
lokis to the secoiul tinclnrc nuMituuievl/i.e, “^h." 

” ^ee Aulhor^s notes at cud of text; - Note XVII, 



But, though, it might have and thick- 

witted i>,iiinider, no one wi|^h brains a whit better than those 
oi® a wild boar would have thought of passing such a trick 
„ MpOn^the accomplishcii Court of Burgundy/’. 

,/*ScHid him^vlio will/’ .said llui Duke, fiercely, *fhe shall 
•return uu their hands in poor case.— Here! — diag hini to 
-the^ rharkt'l-place ! — slasli him with biidlc-feins and dog- 
whips - until the ta];ard luuyg about him in laltcrs ! --Upon 
;thc iiouge-isanglier i Vb ! Ilaloo, hahiO ! ” 

, Four or five large liouhd>, .such as urc painted in the 
' hunting pieces which riiiaais and Schneiders labouied 

conjiyiction, <\uiglit the well l^nown notes witli which the 
Duke condudecl, and l#Lgan to yell and bay as if the boar 
jwere just rousjjd from his lair. 

/ ** By the lood U' said King famis, observant to catch the 
vein of hisidangerous cou.dn, “ snu'c tlw' as^ has put on the 
, boar’s hide, I would set the dogs un liiin to hail him out 
^of it!^ ‘ . •, * ‘ 

" "'V Right I light!’' e\('laiined Duke (diaries, the fancy 
e^cactly diiming in with his hiiniour at the uiome!it-“-“ it 
snail be dfJiK'’-- uneoufile the lioiinds !- -Dyke a I’albot I 
hyke a BcauinontD -We will coiiise him fiom the door of 
the Castle to tin; (‘a.st gate.” 

. ' “1 trust y(jin Crane will treat me as a beast cd chase,” 
said lhc#fellovv, [lutling the best lai e he could upon, the 
;'raatter, ‘faud allow me fiir law?” 

..e, ‘*Thc)ii art bfit veimin,” said the I Hike, “and entitled to 
""no law, .by the lelier of the hook of hunting; nevertheless 
ihou slialt have sixty yards in advance, wcie it but for the 
.sake of thy impnialleled irnpudem e.' - Away, away, .sirs I- - 
we .will &(./ this .spoil.” — And the council breaking up 
tumulttiou.sly, all hurried, none faster than the Lw^o Briilces, to 
enjoy the humane pastime which King I^oiiis had suggested. 

' f* Jfykt*,’* a word ii->cd (o urge on I lie hounds. Compare 

I.Qrmmef^Qor^ Chap, viii., ‘‘the huntsmen's .shout.s vf/Ilykc a 
Hyke a Teviot ! mnv, uowf ami similar cheering hiilloosr 
ofd^i Wnling-fudd/’ Tall>ot and IkaUmotit sure kimis of dogs., 
ocott mentions the lalhot in Waverky, Chap. “a 

aacieially called a talbut ; a.s tlu? poet Im it,- 
' , Ai talbut s>troug-^a .sturdy tyk^d/ ^ 

‘ e ■*' ’ , ' « ' 

M. q, t?. 
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The Ron';(‘ Sanglier sliowcd excellent ^ sport ; for, 
wingt'd with terror, and having half a score of fierce 
hoar hoiinds liaid at his liaunches, encouraged by the 
blowing of honis and the woodland cheer of the hupters, 
lie fh w like the vtiy uuid, and had h® not been en- 
cnnihiivd with his h(jrald\ coat, (the worst possible habit 
for a runiuij, he might fairly have escaped dog-'Vee ; he 
ah(; doubled onc(‘ or twice, in a manner much approved of 
by the siHS'tatois. None of these, nay, not even Charles 
lmns( It, was so (U‘lighle<l with tUj sport as King Louis, who, 
partly from polilital considerations, anc|. paitly as being 
naturally ])leas('d with the siglit of human suffering when 
hidi(Tou<1y exliibitcd, laiigiied till bhe tears ra^ irorn his 
ey<‘s* and in In’s etMa ^us-. of latiture, caught hold of the 
If ike’s ('I mine f hxdv, as if to siippoit himself; whilst the 
Duke, no less dehgliled. Hung his aim around the King’s 
sliuulder, making thus an c-\hit)ilion of <:()nndenlial sym- 
pathy ami ranuharity, veiy much at variance with the terms 
on which liny had so lately stoned lijgether. 

At length the speed of the p.cudo herald could save 
him no longer horn the fmgs cd lus pnisiiers; they aci/ed 
lum, (lulled him down, and would (n-uhably soon have 
thiol Ik'd him, had not the I )uke tailed out Slave and tail! 

' sta\e and tail !--'rake them off him ! —He hath shrMvn so 
good a course, that, tlunigh he lias made no sport iijt bay, we 
will not have liim dispateiied.” 

Se\eral tdfieeis acroidmgly busied thejnselves in taking 
off the dogs; and tiny were soon seen coupling some uj), 
and (luisuing others winch lan tlnough the stieets, shaking 
in spoil and triuinjih the tattered Iragments of painted cloth 
and embroideiy lent from the tabard, which the unfortunate 
wa'arer had put on in an uiiUk ky hour. 

At this moment, and while llie Duke wais too much 
engaged with what parsed befoie him to mind what was 
said behind him, Oliver Ic D.iin, gliding bciiiiul King Louis, 
whisiH'ved into his oar — “It is the Bohemian, Huyraddin 
Maugrabin — It were not well he should come to speech of 
tlie Duke.” 

“ He must die,” answ'crod Louis, in the same tone — 
“dead men tell no talcs.” 
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Orn' inshinl uficiwards^ 'IVistan I'HcriiiiU', In whom 
OIivci li:ul *^iven the hint, sle[?pod forward In-hne the 
and the Duke, said, in his blunt manner, “So 
};Jeasc your Majesty a 3 ’*d your Ciraet‘, this pieec of ^anie is 
3 nin*^ ajid I dctjip him ho ’.s inarkcMl with tny stamp —the 
^deur-de-hs is hrand('d on his shoulder, as all men may see. 
— He is a known villain, and hath slain the KinL;’s subjects, 
robbed cnurches, deiluwcied virgins, slain deer in the royal 
paiks^' 

“ haiough, enoiig:i, sai;! Duke Charles, ‘‘he is my royal 
cousin’s propeity by many a good title. What will your 
Majesty do wiili hmir'” 

“ lf«!ie is l«„ri to 111^ disposal ^;ud the King, “ I will at 
ItMst give* him oni li*'ion in tlie nee ol lierakliy, in 
w'hieh lie n ignorant -- only i:\plain to liim [>racli( ally, 
the meaning ol a cross poUncc^ witli a noose diingling 
propi 1 * 

“i^oL as to bt by him bonie, but as to bear him. — Let 
him take the degrees unfit a* your gossip 'riistan — he is a 
deep prolessor m such mysluies.” 

'I'hus ansNsenal tlie Duki, with a binsl of discordant 
laughlLi at his owai wit, whu h was so ( oiciially chorusstjd by 
Louis, that his lival could not hel[) looking kindly at him, 
while he said - - 

“Ah, Louis, Tamis ! w'ould t(» Ctid thou iv(,rt as faitliKil 
a inonafeh as thou art a merry ('omiiamon ! I cannot 
but think olten on the jovial lime we used to spiaid 
together.” 

“Aou may bring it back when you will,” said Louis; 
“I will grant vou as fair u^riiis as f<n' v<'ry shame’s sake you 
ouglit to ask in my present (aaidition, witliout making 
> ourself tlffe (able of Cbrislendoiu ; and I will swear Uj 
observe them U[Km the lioly relitpie which I have e\er 
the grace to bear about my person, being a fragment of 
the true cross.” 

Here he took a small golden reliquary, which was 

f Louis jestingly couchc'> in a sort of heraldic phrascoktgy .a declaru' 
tion that he will have HayracMm hangc<l. “Cro-s poUmc,’' a rrf>ss 
with extrenniics hke a ciulrh, htie the gibbet. In hcuklry “ propei ’* 
nveaas of the natural colour. 
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siisiK'ndcd fn^rn liis ntick next to his shirt t/y a cha,iti of the 
sunu: metal, and liiiving kissed it devoutly, coritinu^cW 
“ Never was false oalh’swoin Jii this most sadfed relic} tuf, 
but it was avent.;;ed within the year,” " ^ 

“Vet,’' sai(f the Duke, “it was the sam« Oil\why:h,yo^' 
swore amity to me when you left Ihirgiiiidy, and slwUy s 
alter ^ont the Dastard of i\.ubeiivpre to murder ar kidnap'* 
me.” _ ^ ^ 

“Nay, gracious cousin, now you are ripping "up ancient:^ 
gricvanech,” said the King; “1 promise you, that yoit;wero,' 
(leu'ived in that matter. Moreover, it w^s not upon ‘ 
reli(]uc \v)ii('h I tlu n swme, but u[)on another fragment'pf 
the. true ( loss whic h I ^ot frenn^ the Clrand Seignior, 
weakened in viitue, ^loublless, by sojourninj^ witli ihfidels^. ‘ 
IJesides, did not the war of the Diiblic Good break out , 
within the' yeai ; aiul was not a Ihirgrindian army.encamptjCd' 
at Saint Dennis, backed by all ilie great feudatories of. 
Kianee ; and was I not obliged to yield up NorraandX'tO; 
my brother? — O God, shield ii?» Irom perjury on sUch a' 
warrant as this’” 


“Well, eousin,” answered the Duke; “I do believe 
tlioii liadst a lesson to keej) faith another lime. --And now 
tor emee, without finesse and doubling, will you rnakt^ good’ 
your piomise, and go witlr me to punislr this murdering* 
(ai Marek and the laegcca’s?” ^ 

“I will inanh against them,” said Louis, “with tli^V 
Dan, and Arriere lkin of I'rance, and the- Oriflauinie'^dis^- 
played:” 

“Nay, niy,” said the Duke, “that is mure tlian is" 
needful, or maybe advisable. I'lie piesenc c of yourSrotti&K 
.Guard, and two hundred choice lances, will ser'c lo shoW 
Mhat you are a free agc'nl, A large army might”- — 

“ Make me so in effect, you would say, uiy fair epusirfr^'^v 
.said the King. “.Well, you shall dictate the n umbers 
my attendants.” . ' 

“ And do put tliis fair cause of mischief out, 
you will agree to the Countess Isabelle of Croye >vedK1^5 
with, the " ufflkd of Orleans ? ” ' j 

“ Fair ^)usin,” said the King, “ you drive my dt^ftesy;'^ 
to extreniity»\ ‘ The Duke fe the betrothed, feridbgVQdn^ ""of' 
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my daughtei^^oan.. Bo generout^yicld up this niattcr, and 
l(i& us ispc^]^ rather of thelowns on tlie Somme/’ 

i\Jy 'OOm Ulk to your Majcst^' of these, '’.said 

Clmiies; mySelf h ivi^ less at heart the; acquisition of 
. |hAh tile redress of injuries. You have tampered 

^ with:;my vassals, and your req-al pleasure must needs dispe)se 
.. pf^h^nAid of a Waul of Ihirgundy. Your Majesty, must 
- ))&fow it, within the pale of your own royal family, sint'e 

'"have ‘‘ me<lclled 'vith it — otluawise, our conference 
break.s off.’.’ • 

’ ‘ ^ ^ willingly,’’ said the King, “no 

‘ one WQpId believe me; tht 1 <lo you, my fair cousin, 
-jfidge of extent of^my wish to oblige you, when I say, 

^ mosticluctanlly, that the parlies eon?enting, and a clispen- 
,;,f5ation frbni the I’ope lieing ohtainial my own objections 
jshall be flo bar to this malch which yt>u i)ropose.” 

, ^ “ All besides can be (;asily settl(jd by our ministers,” 
>said the Duke, “and are once more cousins and 
friends.” 

“May Heaven be praised!” said Louis, “who, Ijolding 
in his hand the hearts of jjrinces, doth mercifully incline 
them to tHxace and ( Icmoncy, and prevent the efliision of 
'fiurnan blood. — Oliver,” he added apait to that tavounte, 
-iwho ever waited around him like the familiar beside a 
. sorcererf “ Hark du e — tell d’listan to be LSpeedy in dealing 
With yonder runagate Bohemian.’' 
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c]iaptp:r XXXIV. 


Tin: icxKcurioN. 

«. 

mi (.ilvC* to (lw‘ L^ootl UMod, 

And make (lime own li.iud clum^e tl*i‘ troe, 

(Vd n,t//ud. 

IS 

“Ninv Cioil he praisod, that ^ave us ihc, power of 
laiighin.i;, and inakinj; lau‘^h, and slianie to the dull 

('ur who seonts the <»r('ue ol a ji Met ’ Heir is a joki\ and 
that none of tlu' l)iiahl(‘s(, (ihoue^li it may [>a>->, siiu'e it has 
amii'cd two Piiik\>,) whu h hath gone fartltts than a 
thousand jeasons of state to pievcnt a war between f'rance 
and Ihiii^iindy." 

Such w<is the infeiem'e of Le (lloiiiaix, when, in 
( onsequeiu't' ol lhi‘ let'oneihation of which we ^Mve the 
parli('ul:ns in tlie last ('haptei, tlie Burgundian guards 
weie witltdrawn fiom tlie ( 'aslle of Peronne, tlie abode 
of the King removed tioin the ominous 'I'ower of Ojunt 
lleihert, and, to the gieat joy both of french and 
Bnrgimdians, an outward show at least of confidence and 
fiiendship sexaned so cstahiislied between Dube Charles 
and his liege lord. still the latttT, though tieated 

with ceremonial obseiw anee, was sufficiently aware that 
he conliniietl to tie the object ol suspicion, thougK he 
jiriidently atTected to overlook it, and appeared to consider 
liiinsell as entirel) at his ease. 

Meanwhile, as iVequently happens in such cases, wMkst 
the firineijial parties concerned liiul so far made up their 
iliffevctx'os, one of the subaltern agents concerned in their 
intrigues was bitterly c'xperiencing the truth of the political 
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maxim, that if the great have frequent !\ocd of base tools, 
they make Amends to society by abandoning them to their 
ftte, so soon as they find*thcm no longer useful. 

This was Hayraddin ^^augrabIn, who, surrendered by 
the I)uke*s oflifteis to the King’s rrovost-Marshal, was l)y 
9 him placed in the hands ot his two trusty aides cic* eamp, 
Trois-E‘^helles and Petil-Andie, to be dis[)atrhe(l without 
loss of time. Oiv on iillier sid(‘ of him, and followed by 
a few guards and a multitude of r.diblt*, -- this [ilaying the 
Allegro, that the l\.n>ero'^:>', — he was maiclu'd off (to use 
a modern eomj^arisi'm, likt- Clairiek between 'rrag< dy and 
(."omedy") to the mighboining ha (.si ; when*, to save all 
furtheif trouble and ei.^xinonial^d a gibbet, and so foilh, the 
disposeis ot his fate proj-osed to krit hiin up to the fust 
suIVk lent Lref. 

'fhey^were not long in finding an oak, as Petit Andni 
tuvtioLisly (‘vpiessed it, ftl to bear sik h an aeoin; and 
placing the wretched ('rimin.il on a*bank, under a siiftieient 
guard, they began tlieir^exUanporanoous |)re[)aiations foi 
the final ('ata^iiophe. At lliat nionu'nt, Hayraddin, ga/ing 
on the crowd, encoiinteied the evts of (^liknlin Dm ward, 
who, thinking he recognised tlut coiinU nance of his faithless 
guide in that of the detc^aed im[)ostor, liad roll(n\(d with 
the crowd to w^jlness the exec uliun, and assure Imnself of 
the idtjuily. 

When the extxutioners informed him that all was ready, 
Hayraddin, w'j^h much calmness, asked a singli.: boon at 
their hands. 

“Any thing, my .son, consistent willi our (Wfice,’’ .said 
Troi.S'Isschelle.s. 

“'Hud is,” said Hayuiddin, “any thing hut my lifis'’ 

“ Evtai so,” said 'f'rois-Kst h« lies, “and something more ; 
for a.s )ou seem resolved to do credit to our mysUTy, and 
die like a man, Avilhoiit making wry months - why, tiiough 
our orders are to be prompt, 1 caie not if 1 indulge yon ten 
minutes longer.” 

* ^ One playing llio part f»f the merry man, llie oth^r tliat of the 
melancholy, .Sc(a.T alludes to Millon’s f'AlU^i;ro ami I! 

(hiirick (17*7 — 1779)» the famou, actor, was rcpjcscntcfl Ihiui in 
a pictme hy Sir Joshua Ueynohls. 



9[04 Quentin Ditrward . 

“ You are even too generous,” said 1 layraddm.^ 

'‘'iruly we may l^e bkuned foi it, said I'etit; Andre. ^ 
‘•but wbal of that? “ I could ct/nsenl almost to give m^ 
life for suc]\ a jerry eoine tumble, such a s mar tight, 
lad, \v1k» i)roj} 0 .les to come from aloft with g'mee, as ah 
honest fellow sliould do.” . 

“S() that it you want a confessor, ”saidYrois-Esch^l]eS;7 — 
“Or a lire of win»‘,” saul his facetious compatiioiir— ’ 

“Or a psalm,’’ said Tragedy 

“Or a song,” said ('omcaly- 

“Neither, my good, kind, and most expQrlitioUS frierids/\ 
said the llohemian - “ I only pray to speak a feWl^ttiinut^, 
with yonder Areher of the St.oltisli Oyard.” . ' ;r 

'I'iu* cxeeiitionerst h(‘sitaled a moment ; bui^ Tr6i% 
Esehellvs recollecting that (^)uc‘ntin Diirward was beliqyed,' 
from various ciicumstanee.'., to stand high in thCi/avour of. 
th<‘ir maslei, King Louis, they resolved to permit 
interview. • 4 

When Qiaiilin, at tluir suftnnons, approached th6' 
condenmed criminal, he (ould not but be shocked 
ajjpearance, iKuve'vcr justly his doom might have betth'- 
deserved. 'I’hc remnants of his heraldic finery, rent ^o, 
tatters by the fangs of the dogs, and the dutches of the 
hipeds who had rcs('ued him born their fury to lead him to.^ 
tlie gallows, gave him at onee a ludicrous and a ^vretchetj^ 
appearance. Ills face was discoloured with [>aint, and withj 
s<mie remnants of a fuaitious beard, assumed /or the purpose^ 
of disguise, and there was the ]vrleness of death upon his 
eh^rk and upon his lip , yet, strong m passive courage, Jike'' 
most of his tribe, his eye, while it glistened and wandered/^ 
as well as the contortetl smile of his mouth, seeim^d to: bid" 
dofmnee to the death lie v»as about to die. :v;; 

Quentin was struck ])arlly with horror, partly wdtlv; 
C(»mpassion, as ho approached the miserable man, 
these feelings ])robably betrayed themselves in his 
for l\^Ut“AndrC called out, “I’rip it more ^martjy, ,, 
Arelrcr— 'fhis gtbitlemaifs leisure cannot wait for 
you walk as if the pebbles were eggs, and you 
breaking them.” ‘ ^ 

must speak with him in privacy/’ said mp^rrnna^; 
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<lesf)air sce^ning to ermk in his acceat as he uttered the 
words.’,, ' V ‘ . 

‘*That may hardly A>nsist ‘W“ith out ofnee, niy nf^rry 
'Le^)-yi^laddor/’ 'said rclit Anclre j know you for a 
slippcsy.^l oW>kl’* • 

• am, tied with your horse-girths, hand and foot/’ gaid 

^-tlVe orinil'inal — ‘‘You may k(‘c*i) guard aiound me, though 
out of car-sliot — the Ar(‘her is your own King’s servant — 

And jf 1 l^lve you lU guilders” 

^. /‘dn-aid out in ma^ftcs, liie .sum may profit his i^oor soul/^ 

■ saia Trdi.S“Ksc^ ll(*s. • 

I^aid out in wane or hrantwein, it will comfort my 
'pioor boily,” rcspoiu^'d Tetif Andre. ‘‘So let them be 
forthcoming^ my little era( k rope.” • 

h' “Pay the hlood-hoLinds their fee," said TTayraddjn to 
' '|)urward^ “1 was ])lim(leied of eveiy stiver when they took 
;iiic — it shall avail thee muc h.” 

Quentin paid the exeeutionefs tlieir guerdon, and,' 
like men of promise, they retreat* d out of hearing —keep- 
,ing, however, a careful eye on the crimiriars motions, 
'Alter waiting an iirstant till the iinhaj)py man .should 
. ^peak, as he .still remained silent, Quentin at length ad* 
J'dres.sed him, “And to this conclu.sion thou hast at length 
, arrived ? ” 

answered Hayraddin, “it required neither astro* 
loger, nor ]>hysiognomist, nor ehirom.inlist, to foretell that 
should follow the destiny of my family.” 

: /‘ Brought to. this early end by thy long course of crime 

L ^nd treachery !” said the .Scot, 

*‘No, by the briglit Aldeboran and all bis., brother 
' tWmklers/” airswercd the bohemian. “ I 'am brought 
/i^iihq^by my hilly, in believing that the bloodthirsty crudly 
T?ank could be lestrained evei) by what th<‘y them- 
prokss to hold most .'.acnal, A priests ve.sUiK-nt 
would have been no safer g«irb for me than ,a herald’s^ 
sanctiniomous are your, profession^, pf 
''dJS^btion: and. chivalry.’’ 

y/jP A detected impostor has no right to claim the immu- 
pltjels of ,tJ;fo;dw^^ he had u.surf)ed/! said Durward, . 

1” said the jalgon as 
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;'oo(l ns yonder old fool of a herald's ; but let pass. As 
well now as luTcafler.” * 

“You abuse time/’ said Quenttn. you have aught? 

to tell me, say it quickly, and then take some care of y^ur 

sniil.” tv f 

“Of inysoiil?” s.iid the Iiohcmian with a hideous laugh. 
‘'Think ye a leprosy of twenty years can be cured iti an 
msinnl? - If I Iwive a soul, it hath been in such a course, 
sinee I was ten )ears old and more, that it would lake me 
oih^ month to rc('all all my crime"^^ and another to tell them 
U) lh<^ pin_-,t; — and were such sjiacs- gmnted^rne, it is five to 
one I would employ it otherwise.” 

'‘Ibudened wrt l(‘h, blas[^ietne no^! Tell me ^vb^lt thou 
hast to sny, and 1 leav#. tin e to thy late,” said Oinward, with 
minej<'d pity and h<.)nor. 

“1 have a boon U} ask,” said Tlayraddin, — “but first I 
will buy it of you ; for your tube, with all their im)fessioiVr 
ol ('hanly, give nought for nought.” 

“1 ('ouid wtllnigh sa) thy /S;ifts i)erish with thcc,” 
answi'red (/iienlin, “but that thou ait on the very verge of 
eternity. -Ask thy boon — leservo iby bounty -it can do 
me no good--l icnuMula^r (‘noiigli ol your good offices of 
old.” 

“Why, I loved >oii,” said llaviaddin, “for the matter 
that chatu'cd on the banks of the (Iher; and I, would 
have helped you to a wt allhy dame. You wore her scaif, 
which paitly misled me; and intlecd 1 tiiought that Hamc- 
line, with her poi table wealth, was more for your market- 
pi'imy than the other hen-spai row, with her old roost at 
lhar(|uemont, which (luules has clutcla d, and is likely to 
keep his claws U[)on.” - 

‘“talk not so idlv, unhapiiy man,” said Quentin; “yonder 
ofliceis become impatient.” 

“Clive them ten guilders for ten minutes more,” said the 
('u1pnl,--~-who, like most in his situation, mixed with his 
harilihood a desire of piocrastinating his fate, — “I tell thee 
tt shall avail ihee nnu h.” ^ ^ 

“Use then well the miiuitcs so purchased,” said Dur- 
ward, and easily made a nmv bargain with the Marshal'.s 
men. 



Thi^ n^cciition 

T'hib dune, llayrnddin continued.—** Yes, I assure you 
T nieaiU you well; and Ilumclinc would have provtal an 
Tasy and convenient s])ouse. V\'hy, she has r(;conciled her- 
seltWevvn with the Hi Mr of Ardf.nnos, thouj^h his* mode of 
wooinf^ was s(.^rtewhat of llie roui;hcst, and Imds it yonder 
' in lus sty, as if s!ie had led on mast luiskM and acoins all her 
life/’ ♦ 

“(!ease this hnital and iintim(‘ly jesting,'^ said Quen 
tin, ‘*or, opice nion 1 tell you, I will leave you to yuui 
fate.” • 

**You ari' ciglu," said Ilayracldin, after a moment’s 
pauses ‘‘what cannot b(‘ iX)slpone(l must Ix^ (act'd !— 
Well, knrjw then, 1 name liitlTer in this at'cuised disguise, 
moved by a^great reward fiom Di* ta Marck, and ho[)ing 
a yel iniglitier one liom King l.onis, not nii'iely to bear 
the nu -^stg of deli ini'e whiih you may have heaul of, bul 
fo tell the King an iniporlant serrcl.” 

“It was a fearful risl^” said Dufwaid. 

“It was ^xiid for as such, and such it hath proved,” 
answeied tlie Hohi'niian. “i)e la Maick atlempted befoni 
to ronimmiK'ate with r.ouis by means of AJarthon; but sIkj 
could not, it seems, ap})U)aeh nt'ari.r to him than the 
astroiogrr, to whom she told all (lie passages of tlu* journey, 
and of SehonwakJl, but it is a ehania^ if her tidings ever 
reach t.ouis, e\ee])t in the shape of a piopheey. Hut Juiar 
my secret, which is more important than aught she could 
tell. William*de la Alarck has assembled a numerous and 
strong foice within the city of Liege, and augments it daily 
by means of the old priest’s treaime>. Hut he projjoses 
not to lia/ard a battle with (he ehivalry ol Ihngundy, and 
still less stand a siege in the dismantled town. 'I'his h(i 
will do --he will suffer the liot-biaini'd Charles to sit down 
before tlie place without oppi^-^ition; and in the night, make 
an outfall or sally upon the leaguer with his whole fon'e. 
Alany he will have in I’Veneh armour, who will cry Hianee, 
Saint Louis^and Denis Alnnijoye, as if there were a strong 
Hfxly of French auxiliaries in the city. 'Du’s cannot chorjse 
but slnkc utter confusion among th(i Hiirgundians; and if 
King Louis, with hi.s guards, attendants, and such soldiers 
as he may have with him, shall second his efforts, tlu' Hoar 
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of Ardennes nothing doubts the discomfiture of the whole 
I’.nrgiindian army. - There is iny secret, and *i*,T)equealh 
it to you. Torward, or prevent ^the enterprise — sell tht 
inli'lligcncc to Kini^ Louis, or to Duke Charles, I care not-V 
save or desnoy vvhoni ihf>n wilt; for my paYtj I^only-grievc 
tliat r rannut sprin;^ it like a mine, to the destruction . of 
thrm all {*' ' ** 

^‘It is indeed an important secret,” said QhenUn, iji- 
stantly comprc'hending how easily the national., jdalpiisy’ 
might be avvakene<l in a camp ctmsisling partly of 
])artly of JUirgundians. • ^ 

‘‘Ay, so It is,” answered Ilayraddin ; “and, po^w yoU', 
have it, you would fain begone, aij^l leave mt^ without 
granting tlic boon for f^diich I have paid bcforejiand.” - ' , 
“'fell me thy request,” said Quentin— “1 will grant it 
if il l)e in my power.” e 

“Nay, il is no mighty demand -it is only in behalf of 
poor Klepper, my pal h try, the only living thing that may 
miss me. —A due mile south, you will find liim feeding-iiy 
a deserted ('olliei s hut ; whistle to him thus,'’- (lie whistl^' 
a peculiar ]K)le,) “and call him by his name, Rlopper, he. 
will come to you; here is his hiidlc under my gaberdinCr^' 
it is liK'ky the Iiounds got it not, fur he obeys no other. 
'Jake him, and make miu.h of him --I do not say for his. 
mnsier’.s sake, — but hecaiise I havt' placed at your disj)oSa! 
the event of a mighty w'ar. He will never fail 
need- night and day, lough and smooth, Ciir and Toul'v 
Warm stables and the wintm- sky, are tlie same to Rlepp^ri. 
had I cleared the gates of Peronne, and got so far as 
I left him, 1 had not been in this ease. — Will you be kiriS 
to Kl(q-)per?” ^ 4 ; 

“I swear to you lluit I will,” answered Quentin, affectc^ 
by what seemed a trait of tenderness in a charactijr 
hardened. ' . 

“Then fare thoo well!” said the criminal-— “ Yet wjgh, 
Slay — I would .not willingly die in discourtesy, forgetful^^ 
lady's commission.— This billet is from the very grac^jfe 
and extremety silly Hady of the Wild boar of Ardenne^’th^ 
her black-eyed niece— I see by your look T have 
willing messenger.— And one word more— I 
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that in Uxe ^stuffing of my saddle you will find a rich purse 
of gold piec!bs^ for the sake of which 1 pul uiy life oh the 
^MUiire, wdiicb cost fne so dear. Take thorn, and re- 
plac;p. a h<5Lh<^r<'‘d'fokl the guilders you liave bestowed on 
these ,,i>lot)dy «kives— I make you tuine h^ir.'’ 

;1 lK‘Stpw them in good works, and masses f<br the 

soul,” said Quentin. 

. that word again,” said Hayraddin, his 

' cdltritettbtice assu;^i.a)g a dreadful expression: ‘‘thcfe is — 
there' cih/ be— theie shall be — no sucli thing !— it is a 
.dreahi of^- priesl^raft k*' 

' , ynhappy— ' most unhappy bta'ng ! 'flunk beUet ! — let 

fh^ -SpeO^ for a piie^ — these^men will delay „yet a little 
longer will bribe them to it,” «iaid (^>ucntin — “What 
■Sans^tHou expect, dying in such opinif.^ns, :ind impenitent?^* 
“Tojn* resolved into the eleinLnt.s,” said the hardened 
atheist, pressing his fetten d arms against his* bosom ; “my- 
and expectation is, thal^the mysterious frame of 
c'htiiniknity shall melt intff tin* general mass of nature, to be 
regpmpounded in the other torrns with which she daily 
supplies those which daily disappear, and return under dif- 
.fdrent form.s, — the watery ])articlcs to si reams and showers, 
'ihc earthly parts to enrich their mother earth, the airy 
portions to wanton in the bree/aaand those of tire to .supply 
ttie bWe of Aldeljoran and his brethren — In this faith laive 
h'J/ lived, and, I will die in it! -Ilemel begone! — ijfeturb 
sAe mp fiirther#! - I have spoken the last word that mortal 
leiarS shall listen to!” 

v,", : Deeply impressed with the horrors of his condition, 
Durward yet saw that it was viiin to hope t 6 awaken 
mirii tO,d|pense of his fearful state. J le bid liim, therefore, 
:|arev?ellj to which tlie criminal only replied by a shorthand 
\Siyier^hod, as one who, plunged in reverie, bids adieu to 
;^^^| 5 aXiy which distracts his thoughts. He bent h)$ course 
:^fdwaTds the forest, and easily found where fvlcpi)er wa.s 
creature came at his call, but was for , some 
/tjfee xinmlling to be caught, snuffingand starling when the 
'^approached him. At length, however, Qiienthf.s 
geneiaj acquaintf||ice with the habits of the Animal, and 
some particular knowledge , of those^^^ f Klepper, 
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whit'll be ba<l often admired while Hayraddin and he 
travelled to<i;eiher, enaliled him to take possesibion of the 
liohcrnian’b dyin^ heciucbt. Loi«g ere he returned to 
I’^ToniK-, the. llolu inian had gone where the vanity of, his 
thi adlul en‘e<l was lo he put to the final giFSiie- -a /earful 
) icnre for one who had neithei ex [iressed remorse for 
tl\e iKist, nor iLi)piehcnsion for the luLure 1 ,, 


wo. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 


• A FOR HONOUR. 

’T4S luavc for JJgaiily whci^ ihi* ho^l blnrlc win^ her, 

0 The Couni Tulatuu. 

When Quentin Durward reached IVronne, a council 
was sitlirig, in the issue of which he was interested more 
deeply than he could have a])yrehcnded, and whirh^ 
though held by personsiof a ranlc ^\ilh whom one (>t his 
could scarce be supposed to have community of interest, 
had nevertheless the most extraoidinaiy influence on his 
fortunes. 

King Louis', who, aftiT the interlude of Do la March’s 
envoy, had omitted no opportunity to cultivate tlie returning 
intere.st which that ciicumstance had given him in the 
Duke’i! Opinion, hud been engaged in consulting him, or, it 
might be almost said, receiving his opinion, upon the 
number and quality of the Iroop.s, by whom, as auxiliary to 
the Duke of liuigundy, he was to be attended in their joint 
expedition against Liege. He plainly saw the wish (;f 
Charles was to call into his ramp such I renchrnen as, from 
their sniill number and high quality, miglit he considt'rtd 
rather as hostages than as auxiliaries ; but, observant of 
Crevecceur’s advice, he assented as readily to whatever the 
Duke proposed, as if it had aiisen from the free impulse of 
his own mind. 

^ The King failed not, however, to indemnify himself lor 
his complaisance, by the indulgence of his vindictive temper 
against I3alue, whose counsels had led him to rep(;se such 
exuberant trust in the Duke of Burgundy. Tristan, who 
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bore the sminnorKS for moviififg up his auxiliary had 

ihi: farther , commission to carry the CardimLt'-a theiCasQc 
of Loches, and there shut him up ici ii^on/cage*: 

which he himself is said to have invented^^' " /;■ v 

' Let him make t)roof of his own . 

King.; he is a man of Holy Church — We hi^ty.^ot :;$hed. 
hi.s blood; but, rastpicsdicii I his Ihshopric for\tf^d ;years 
to come, shall have aii imprvgnal^ie frontier to 
its small extent ! -- And see the troops are far ouglrt “ tip 
instantly.” ' . v -fi' ^ 

l^jrhaps, by tliis promj>t acfjuiescence T.otus^hop(>a lo 
evade the moie. iinplcasing condilitm with which the; t)UW 
had cloggrd their reeoiK'iliabon. lUit if he so iy)p1?d/% 
gteatly mistook the t<#inper of his cousin; for ncyer^,mfip. 
lived more lenaeioirs of his ])urpose than Charles ?6f ^Bur- 
gundy, atid le ast ol all wa*. he w'llhng to n.‘la\ any .sVpiilatioh 
which he Ivul made in resentment, ot revenge, of^'a 'SU]^ 
posed injiiiy. - ‘ 

No sot)ner were the nee(‘ssary*e\[)resses dispatched* to 
summon ii]) the iorres who weu scleded to act as aiixfli- 
aiies, than Louis was (\dled upon by bis host to give public 
('onstuti to the espousals ol the Duke of Orleans aiTtf 
l.'u'ibcllc of ('roye. 'I'he King com[)li(.‘d w'ilh a heav^ sigh;’ 
and piesejtlly aftiM’ urged a slight es}»osLii!ation, founded 
uj)on the neee.s.sity of ob.Aivmg the wishes of the Du^e 
himself. ' 

‘‘d’hese have not been negh'eted,’' said the Duke of 
Buiguiuiy; “Ctc'v’ecieiir hath conimuni('ated with Monsieur 
d'Orloans, and finds liim (sttango to sa>) so dead to" thci 
honour of wedding a royal bride, that lie acceded to tfae 
proposal of niarvying the (’oimtess of Ooye, us the kirulcsl 
[iroposal which father could have made to him.” / 

“ He is the more ungrai'ious and thankless,” said LOii^; 
t‘but the whole shad be as you, iny cousin, wall ; if you 
biing it about with consent of the iiarties thamselve^/f 
*‘Fear not that,” krid the Duke; and according! 
many minutes after the affaii had been proposecl, tifc' l&iSd 
of Orleans and the Countess of Croye, the laUer atfend^i 
as on the ])reccding ocCcXsion, by the C’ouhtess of CreVeceDetilf’ 
and the Abbess of XJrsulines^ were summoned; 
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presence of, the Princes, and heard from the nioulli of 
C '-harks of Burgundy, unobjected to by that of Louis, who 
sJrt in silent and moody ?onsciousness of diminished con- 
sequ^'nce, that the uhit/u of their hands was Resigned by the 
wisdom,, of botk» Princes, to confirm the perpetual alliance 
.which in future should take place betwixt France and 
Burgund)j, 

'rhe Duke of Oilcans bad much difficulty in suppressing 
the joy wliich he felt r-on the proposal, and which delicacy 
rendered improper in the p^CNonce of Louis; and it required 
his habitual awe^f llint monarch, to enable him to rein in 
his dclkht, .so nuicli as metely to rc'ply, “that his duty 
compelled, him to pkujc liis clilbice at the disposal of his 
Sovereign/' ^ • 

“ Fair cousin of Orleans/’ said Louis, with sullen gravity, 
“since I 4n”St speak on so unpleasant an occasion, it is 
nciedlcss for me to remind you, that my sense of your merits 
had led me to propose for^’ou a maU'h into my own family. 
But, since my cousin of Burgundy thinks that the disposing 
of your hand othenvise is the surest pledge of amity between 
his dominions and mine, I love both too well not to sacrifice 
to them my own hopes and wishes." 

The Duke of Orleans threw himself on his knees, and 
kissed — and, for once, with sincerity of attaclmient — the 
hand which the King, with averted countenance, extended 
to him. In tact, he, as well as most i)r(sent,.,saw, in the 
unwilling acquiescence of this accomplished dissembler, 
who, even with that very piir[)osc, h.ul suifere^d bis reluctance 
to be visible, a King relinquishing his favourite project, and 
subjugating his paternal feelings to the neces.sities of stale, 
and intercjf of his country, Lven Burgundy^ was moved, 
and Orleans’ heart smote him for the joy which he in- 
voluntarily felt on being freed from his engagement with the 
Princess Joan. If he had known how deei>ly the King was 
cursing him in his soul, and what thoughts of future revenge 
he. was agitating, it is probable his own delicacy on the 
occ^ioii woulfl not have been so much hurt. 

Charles next turned to the young Countess, and bluntly 
announced the proj)osed matcli to her, as a matter which 
neither admitted delay nor hesitation; adding, at ihc same 

Q. Ih 
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time, that it was bpt'X i<>P' ^fat'ourahlp boi)scqtM?nce of her 
iiitractaliiUfy^^on a^ former ociiaslorit ^ ^ 

Lord Puke an<!".^pva:&i^n,Wa|d !%belle, ^ 
moniDg lip 'al] het . courage, ^vnui* 

commaatl^, and submit to tbem,’^ , ^ 

‘‘Enough,, enough,’* said the Dulfe^ intOjrjuptfng her,* 
“we 'WilLarrungc tin; rest. — Your Majcsty/^‘.>J!^'*oopt]hUed, 
acJdiessihg King Louis, “hath had a hOar^sr^ hunt^jix the 
nn^rning, what say you to rousing a wolf in the 
1'he young Oiuntess saw the necessity^pt 
“Your Grace mistakes my meaning/^ $hr SjpOaking, 
though timidly, yet loudly and dot idedly enovtgl[ 
the Puke’s atleniiun, which, fiom hrunc consci(yi*;riei.b, Jn^ 
would otherwise hav^e willingly denied to her.V-“’My sdb- 
mission,” she said, “only respuUd those lancls aflc{ 'issta((^s 
which your Grace’s ancestors gave to mine, and >yWcU I* 
resign to the House of Burgundy, if my Sovereign thin?:s 
my disobedience in this matter rendeis me \inworlhy to 
hold them " '' / 

“Mai Saint George!” said the Duke, stamping furiptisly\ 
cm the ground, “ does the fool know m what prcsehclo 
is-* And to whom she speaks?” ^ 

“ jMy lord,” she refilied, still undismayed, “I anr before 
my Siurerain, and, I trust, a just one If vou deprive jtne of 
my lands, you take avss-iy all that your ancestors’ gen^ro^^fty"^ 
gave, and yqu break the only bonds which attach us togbtl^eSn , 
You gave npt this poor and persecuted form, still Icss^tfl^ 
spirit which ‘'animates me— And these it is my 
dedicate to Heaven in the convent of the Ursuhrt^%^t§1(JPj^^ 
the guidance of this Holy Mothei Abbess ” 

The rage and astonishment of the l)uke c4p hardly 
conceived, unless we could estimate the surprise of 
against wlioin ^ dov?? should ruffle its pinions in 
“ Will the Holy Mother receive you without an 
he said, , in a voice of scorn. ^ 

“If ^he doth lifer Qpnvent, in the first instane(^y $0 motfhf 
wrong,”^^i<dt.‘the'{LS^^^ “I trust there 

enougli among the noblfe friends of my house 
some support for IM orphan of Croye.” 

“It is faWeP’^’^id the Puke; is a prfet|e^ to 
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. passion, —My F-ord of 

1 % s4^^j|^li3fe{SoU£^^ hec tb tlio'uUat with 

a high-spirii^d. woman," and . 
merits and his favour , with the 
^ 'lllenfe' no longer. — ‘^My lord,” sho Said, 
'^l^sport you into languago^^uttoly ui> 
of ruo' gentlewoman can be disposed of 


cover 
OrlcanSi, 
my own tiaili 

conhdOA} 

fcol^fd 

vroittjy-y 

by 

of tlie duly of a Christian Prince,” 
^ addfeff tbeMtoeis, '*to thw^irt the wishes of a pious soul, 
wij^oL6ryklj|r tvritli^the cAres xind persecutions ol the world, 
Is d^fro^usAd feecome, t4ve bride ?)f Heaven.” 

^ cousin of Orleans*” said I )nnois, ‘‘with 

hondul>> l^tcept a'\ 'proposal, to wliich the lady has thus 
pul)luly her objections.” 

permitted,” said Orleans, on whose facile 
rAjud beauty had made a deep impression, “ some 

xSi^^dcavour lb puice my pretensions -before the 

Countess in a more favourable light” 

' * 5j lordi” guid Isabelle, whose firmness was now fully 

supported bj the encouragement whi<'h she received from 
aromid, were to no purpose — my mind is made up to 
aecKn&^thi^" alliance, tliough far above my deserts,” 

4 ,*‘?^o^shAve I time,” said the Duke, “to wait till these 
whimsies arc changed with the next change of the moon. — 
d’@rlcans, she shall learn within tjijis hour, that 
jbj^dte^cdJ^comes .matter of necessity.” 

w my behalf, Sire,” answered the Prince, who felt 
th^rjje ifcoj^ild not, with any show of honour, avail himself 
o('the JDbjpe's obstinate disposition; — “to have been once 
positively refused, is enough for a Son of France, 
prosecute his addresses farther.” , , 

Pt^ce dar&d one furious glance at Orleans, another 
at Ijoui^^,abd reading in the countenance of the latter, in 
ispfte'ofJ%^uijno6t,ef(orts to supptess, hisiecUngSy a look of 
bej^came outrageous. . ^ f " 

he said to^the ^Jikjcretary, **ou^^ doom of for- 
feiture imprisbnmeiH , agiihiat , disobedient and 
insoljt^nt tkdmylit t Shci^shaU' to the,^u4jthaus, t» the |)eni- 
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1 cl ili.'iry, to herd with tltosi* w’hosc lives liave rendered llicin 
in 1 rivals in ciTronh ly ! '’ * 

'i'luTc wMs a ^''ner.il munnur/' ^ 

“M) i.nrd Duke/' slid the C’ount of CrcveCiCiir, trakini; 
lh(' word foi tile lc■^l, “this nuist he Ixittor vKonght on. V\'e, 
yoni jaithlhl vussiK, i:<innol suffer such a dishonour to iho'^ 
n(»i)iljty and chivahy of Ihir^undy. If the Couiytcss liatli 
doru- aini'^s, h'l her he [lunished but in the nianiuy tliat 
1 k‘(Oiiks her lank, and ours, who stand connected with her 
house hy hlood and alliainv.” * 

'I'lii* Duke jiauscd a muiaent, And I^^'oked full at his 
('(unva'llor \vul\ llu slaie, of a hull, which, when compelled 
l>\ the neallnul Iroiu thd road w^hich he w’is^n'S to go, 
delll)l•l:ll(^^ with hiii/-^<H wdiethcr to obey, (U\to rush on his 
dnv('i, and t^ss him into tht; aii. 

I'riuk'iK'e, however, jik \ aih-d over fury -Ikc saw the 
s( ntinu nt was g( neial in his eouncil --was afraid ol tbc 
advaiUages whi( h Louts uiighi deiiw fiotn seeing dissension 
among Ins vassals; and piohabf) - lor la* was rathei^ of a 
eiJ.use and Moh nl, ih.m ot a m<ilignanl temper — felt 
ashamed (;f his own dishonomahle pio[)osah 

“ \ oil are nglil," he said, “ < 'tcveeuair, and 1 spok^* 
haslily. lli'r LUe shall he det<imined aeeording (u the 
lilies of chivahy. Her flight to Lieg(‘ hath given llie signal 
foi the r»ishop\s murder. He that best avenges that deed, 
and brings us the ivead of the WiUl ne>ar of Ardennes, 
shall eiaim her hand of us; and if slie deivies his right, we 
can at least gt.ml him her lids, leaving it to his generosity 
to allow lier what means he will to leliie into a convent.” 

“Nay!” said the ( ouniess, “think J am the daughter 
of (‘omU Remold <»f vour father’s old, valiant, eaid faithful 
.sc'ivant. Would )0U liold me out as a prize to the best 
sword-player?” 

“ Vuur ancestress,’^ said the Duke, “was won at a 
tourney -you shall be fouglU for in real mede. Only thus 
far’, foi t'ouni Reinold’s sake, the successful ^orizer shall be 
a gentleman, of unimpeached birth, and unstained bearrTigs ; 
but, be lie such, and the poorest who ever drew the strap of 
a sword -belt through the tongue of a buckle, he shall have 
at least the proffer of your hand. 1 swear it, by St George, 
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Ijy luy duca4 crown, and by tlk- Onbr that I wear’* -11a' 
^Nlc.ssirus/' ho added, turning to the nobles piiM'nt, “this 
af k .‘ast is, 1 think, in ronU)nnity with the ink's of ( Invaliy ?'' 

Sbal)clle's reinonst.anccs were di owix'tl iy a i^cju ial and 
juliilant hsscTu? • above which was heard the soico' oi' old 
•Lord Crawfoul, le^rettin;^ tiu' w. ight or)earstbat pievunlod 
his striking for Fa) fair a pi i/e. 'J’hc Dtike was gialihed l)y 
the general appkiu?**, and liis tenij»er began to How nion: 
smoothly, -like that <^i a swollen river when it hath sLi!)sidLd 
within its natural boundari;5s. 

“Are wo, to«^vhoin fate has given dames ahead),*’ s<iid 
Cievect^'Ur, “to he by.^andeis at this lair game? It does 
not consii% with my lamorn to fie so, (oi i havt' mysrll'avow 
to he paid at4ho expense ol that tiisk?'<l and bristled biute, 
])e la Man'k.” 

“SlrilA; boldly in, Ciovee'eiir,” said th** Duke; “w'in 
h5r, and since Unni eanst nol W('ar Jier thys<‘lf, bestow her 
where thou wilt--oii < *oiyU Stejihen, your nephew, il you 
list/' 

“ (irauK’rey, my lord ! ” said ('revexseur, “ I will do my 
best in the liattle ; and, sliould I be loilun.Uc enough i(j Ih' 
fotemosl, Stephen sliall li) his elo(]Uen<i‘ .igainst ih il of the 
I.,ady Abbe.s.s." 

“1 trust,'’ said Dunois, “lliat the ehisaliy of Liane'x. aie 
not excluded trenn this f.ur coiui'st?’' 

“Heaven forbid! biave Dunois,'’ answi'ied iht' Duke, 
“weU: it but tor the Svike ol s«’eiug \ou vlo your utlei- 
mpst. But,” he aiided, “Ihougdi there be no fault m tiu' 
Lady Isabelle wedding a I''reii('hman, it will lx U' (A,.’v>ai> 
that the Count of Cioye must becom*- a subjex t ol J>ui 
gundy.” i 

“Enougli, cnoiigli,” said Dunois, “my bar' sinister may 


* Tojuilarly hat erronuou'-Iy hmvI for “hnlon sjni-.lcr/’ llit* Int.vMlc 
sign of ilkgUimwxy. a h»_*ar)wg like a laid xliagonaily 

over the faiOiJy*aims Jroni k (I to light- C'uiiij>,no 7 he 

xxni-, “tlic h.ilori simmer, Uic mark of i!]x‘ginm,icy, < slnulni'c; 
diagonally thrxjugh ht.ih coats on the -liuM,” Dinun- 

I'Vcnch, > 5 COtt hnd iij mind the k’ronch Iwraldm ’‘him* d*- 

batardise.’* 'ihackuray has *' 1 mi sineacr'’ u» hcnnu-l, i liAji. m. tif 
Book U. 
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never be surmoilntccl by tjie^^orori^ live 

and die French. But yet', thougji 
I will strike a blow for the 
Le Balafre, dart:(l not' speafe 
l)Ut he muttered to himself — , 

'‘Now, Sutindeih Soiipiejaw, 
always said.sl the fortune of our hotibe..^,wa^'4a;^bfe,^^^ 
marriage, and ne\er had you such clVancS^lfe tdfep your 
woid with us,” 

“No one thinks of nie,^* s&id Le 
sure to carry off the prize from alFof 

“ Ri^ht, my sapient friend, ’’ said r^bui|X^ 
woman is in the eUxSe, the ’greatest fool is ever >hb;fitst in 
favour.’' 

While the princ es and tlieir nobles thus jested over h6r 
faUi, the Aidless and th<' (Countess of CreveeauircrtddiiyourVd 
in vain to console Isabelle, who had witlKhawn 
from the councnbpres'mce. 'Fhej former assured'^^’^F th^f 
the Holy Virgin would fiown on every attenipfioWth^rj^jy 
a true Viitaicss from the shrine of Saint UrsuI»a'p%iKl^;j^e 
("oil I Hess of Cativeeceur whisiiered more temppj!iif*cbns&la- 
tion, that no true knight, who might succeed in the ' eJripi' izc 
jiioposed, would avail himself, against her inclinations^ 
the Duke’s award; and that perhajis the successfuLcd^- 
peiitor might' prove one N\ho should find such favour 4r>J)et 
eyes as to reconcile lier to obedience. T.ove, liKd de.,spiir^ 
cat<-hcs at straws ; and, faint and vague as W'as^thd^lidbe 
which this insinuation conveyed, the tears of 
Isabelle flowed more placidly while she dvvclt'huori 

^ The perilling the b.iinl of an heiress upon the evejU df a battle^ 
was not so. likely t‘> lake place in the fourleenlh cciUury 
laNvs of chivalry were iu unne general ob^civance. Yet 'it 
unlikely to occur to so absolute u Piincc us JOuko 
stances like those suppose<h — SCoTT. ‘ 
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Tlte Wictch^comkinnM with hfc to pit, 

• Still, still < I) hope icIrs, 

And every pai)^ lint icnds the heait 
Bids <,xpcetalion ii l 

Hope, hkc the ghimncung twin’s light, 

Adorns \nd chtus thi vv^y, 

And still, the 4l\il u m iws the nighty 
Lmils 1 bti^litci 1 1} 

Goi D?M1 i It 

Flw days had passed ere Louis Ind received, with a 
$naile ot gratified vengeance, th( int< Iligcm t, that his 
favourite and his counstllor, the C aidmal Balue, was groan 
ing within a eage of iron, so chspostd as scarce to jHamit 
him to enjoy repose m any postuie exci pt w^hc n ie( mnlitrn , 
ana of Wlneh, be It said in pissing, he reunim d the unpitud 
tena](it for nearly twelve yc irs I lu auxiliary fortes which 
the puke had required I oiiis to bring uj) had also appt ared, 
and fie eonifortcd hunsclf tint th< ii numbers wtie sulfn lent 
to protect his peison agunst \iohnec although too limited 
to ^pe, had siieh been his puipose, with the Urge army of 
Burgundy. He saw himself also at liberty, when Ume 
should to lesume his proget ol marrnge belv^een his 
dOiUgbter and the Duke of Ork'aosi j and, although he was 
indignity of strvtng \ulh hi% nobkst peers 
Iwners of ins oWn vassal, aud against the pi ojiU 
he had ali^tteS, he did not allow these t in um 
stanUiS to embaira|S»' him m the meantime, trusting that \ 
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future* day \v(niUl bring him amends.— For chanre,” said 
he to his trusty Oliver, ‘‘may indeed gain one ‘■'ait, but it is 
patience and wisdom which win tlto game at last.^’ <- 

Willi such sentiments, upon a beautiful day in the l^ittcr 
end ol harvest, the King mounted his hor.se^AJfd, indifferent 
that he was looked upon rather as a part of the pageant of«, 
a vi<'lor, than in the light of an independent .^vereign 
.sunoufided by liis guards and his chivalry, King Louis sallied 
I join under tlie (hjtliie gateway of JVTonne, to join the Lur- 
gundlan ai niy, which commenced at the same time its march 
iigainst Liege. ..." c» ; “ 

Most of the ladies of distinction who were in the place 
attended, dressed in their bw-st array ,^upon the b^ttfement^ ‘ 
and defefices of the <igate, to sec the gallant , show of the 
wMiriors setting forth on the expedition. ThRher had the 
Countess Crcveeicur brought the (^oimues^ Isabelle; The 
latter attended veay leluctanlly ; but the peremptory oukr 
oi (’hailes had been, tkat she who was to bestow the palm 
in the tourney should be visible to the knights who were 
about to enter the lists. 

i\s they thronged out from under the arch, many a 
pcainon and shield was to he .seen, graced with fre.sli device.s, 
expressive of the beaiei's devoted lesolution to become a 
competitor for a pri/c* so fair. Here a i baiger was painted 
stajting for the gtxd, —theic an anew aimed at a riiark, — 
one knight bore a bleeding hcait, indu ative of his passion, — 
another a skull, and a coionet of laurels, shexiving his deter- 
mination to win or die. Many others thc're were; and 
some so cunningly inliicate and obscure, that they might 
have defied the most ingenious intcriiieler. ICach knight, 
loo, it may lie prc.sumed, put his courser to his mettle, and 
a*>sumed his most gallant seat \n the saddle, as no passed 
for a moment under the xiew of the fair bevy of dames and 
damsc'ls, who eiuajiiraged their wilour by their smile.s, and 
the w.i\ing of kerchiets and of veiL. 'The Archer-guard, 
Selected almost at wall fiom the llowcr of the Scottish 
n.ition, drew general applause, from the gtillantry and 
splendour of their appearance. , 

Aiul there was one among these .strangers, who ventured 
on a demonstiation of acquaintance with the Lady Isabelle, 
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whi^‘h had, not been atUniipted oven by the most noble ot 
the Freneli* nobility. It was Quentin Duiwaul, who, as he 
passed the ladies in hi§ rank, pie.^ented to the Coinitess 
of JLaoye, on the point of his lance, the letter of her 
aunt. ^ . • 

“Now, by my honour,” said the Count of Creveetcin, 
“that i| over insolent in an nnwoithy atlventnv(‘r ! ” 

“Do not call him so, (’revccceiir/’ said Dunois; “I have 
good reason to bci^* testimony to his gallantry — and in 
behalf of that lady, loo.'* 

“You makg wotos of lUjthing,” said Isabelle, blushing 
with shame, and partly with lesentment; “it is a letter horn 
my imf(jrtunale aunj; — She writes cheei fully, though her 
siluation mjjst be dieadful.” • 

“Let us licar, let u.s hear what sa)s the Hoar’s bride,'' 
said Cr^Cvxeur. 

• The Countesb Isabelle n'ad the letter, in wliieh her aunl 
seemed determined to make the be^t of a bad bargaiti, and 
to console herself for Ihe haste and indecorum oi her 
nu[)tials, by the happiness of being wcdrled to one of the 
brasx'st men of the age, who had just acapilted a princedom 
by his valour. Slic implored her niete not to ju{Ige ol her 
Williarn (as she ( ailed him) by the r{,[)()il of others, but to 
wail till she kncNv him [)ersonally. He liad his faults, perhaps, 
but th^*y were such as belonged to char.uters whom she 
had ever v» nerated. AVjlli.im \\as lallier addicted to wine, 
but so was Ih^- gallant Sir (haclfivy, Icei grandsive lu* was 
something hasty and sanguinary in his leiu})er, :su( h had 
been her brother, Renujld of blessed memory ; —he ^vas 
blunt in speceh, few Ceimarr; ware olherwibe ; and a little 
wilful at^l peremptory, but she believed all men loved 
rule. More there was to the bame piu)H.)X' ; and the whole 
concluded with the hope and rerpiesl that Jsal)elle would, 
by means of the beaixr, endeav(jur her escape fn)rn the 
tyrant of Burgundy, and come to her loving Ivinswoinait's 
Court of Li^-^go, svherc any little differences concerning 
tl»uir' mutual rights ot surc(‘Ssion to the ir^arkUmr might he 
adjusteci by Habelle's mairyitrg J'kirl I'^bcrscai -a bihltgrfiom 
younger indeed than his bride, but that, as she fihe J ,ady 
llanieline) might perhaps say from cx[jLrience, was an 
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inequality more easy ..to be than %ibeije, could be 

aware oft ' 

Here the Countess Isabelle*' 'S.^gpjed f^the ' “ABbesS 
observing,- with a prihi aspqet;^ 
enough concehrln^ such worldly 
(Vcveaeur breaking out, Aroint thtxv[,decoitful - 
Why, this device smells rank as the toasfe'd chccsfe rat-^; 
Ira]) - Now lie, and doul)le fie, upon the ptA dbq§y-iduck 1 
'file Countess of C re vecoqur gravely, ,.bcr 
husband for his violence — “The .Lady 
“must have been deceived by Dc la 

Couitcsyi , ''' 

“He sho\y courtesy said the Cpunt---*'^ I aoqult ;W 
of all such dissimulatW')n. You may as well expect courtesy 1 
from a literal wild boar — you may as well try to’lajjsleaf' 
gold on old rusty gibbet-iroris. No — idiot as she i% she, “is' 
not quite goose enough to fall in love with the fox who 
snai)pecl her, and that in his very den. But you 
all alike— fair words carry il - andf' I dare say, 
pretty cousin impatient to join her aunt in this foof s pavadisc^^ 
and marry the lioar-pig.” ^ 

“So far from being capable of such folly,” said IsabeUey; 
“ I am doubly desirous of vengeance on the murderer's of 
the excellent Bishop, because it will, at the sam^ time, frc<| 
my aunt from the villain’s power.” 

“Ah I there indeed spoke the voice of Croye I 
claimed the Count; and no more was said ronCefni^ th^ 
letter. 

But while Isabelle* read her aunCs epistle to her 
it must be observed that she did not think it necessary, IC? 
recite a certain postscn/*t, in which the Countess IJameUtJei 
lady-like, gave an account of her occupations, and uiiT&uieA 
her niece, tluit she had laid aside for the preseiit-p. sijffcc^ 
which she \yas working for her husband, bearing tlfe am^of 
Croyeund Ixi Mafck in conjugal fa.shion, parted 

^ It Is almost iinm;ces.st«fy tp add tliat ihe m.arnage pf 
Marck with the Hamelitit* Is as .'ipofcryjihfid as , 

‘Vho real bride of the Wiki Boat of Aulevmes was Joun 
Baroness of Soopnhpven.—ScorT. , ' . 

Divided vcjlicaUy, the two ^oats being plamiside by . 



hq.(J. deteruuped, for ijur]ioi^s of policy, 
iiivthe t^;'haye othei^, dressed in his doat armour, 

^and thy .arms of Orleans, with a bar 

si|jis|W:;r“ih 0^^^^ bf Dtinpis. - There was also 

a hand, the cont^nts of which the 

it necessary to mcntiop, l)i^ing simply 
these beiir nut of me soon, and that by the 

tfuttjp^t conclude me dead, but not unworthy.'' , 

repelled as wildly incredible^,’ now 
^lanc^'^lth, dpublt’ keenneSvS through Isabelle’s soul. A«i»« 
fema^ivvit's^^ ftlils in die connivance of means, she so ' 
troops were fully on march Quentin 
DurVilw^recdi^^^ ir^m an iiffknown hand the billet of I.ady * 
Hameline,^ marked with three crosses opposite to the post- 

scrij)t, and having these words subjoined ; *‘llc who feared 

not tliciiarms of Orleans when on the breast of their gallant 
•owner, cannot dread them when disiilayed on that of a 
tyrSht^ahd murderer.” A thousand thousand times was this 
intihiation kissed and ^irossed to the bosom of the young 
:ScotI for it marshalled him on the path where both Honour 
and Love held out the reward, and possessed him with a 
:§9ciet unknown to others, by which to distinguish him whose 
acath could alone give life to Ins hopes, amY which he pru- 
dently resolved to lock up in his own bosom. 

^ !l^t l)urward saw the necessity of acting otherwise 
^respecting the information communicated by Hayraddih, 
the" prriposed sally of Do la Marck, unless heedfully 
might prove the destruction of the be- 
siegJng^Srmy ; so difficult w'as it, in the tumulluoits warfare; 
bf those days, to recover from a nodurnal surfirise. After 
l^nderjpg on the matter, he formed the additional resolu- 
tion, that he would not communicate the intelligence save 
pei^p'nally, and to both the Princes w'liile together ; perhaps, ' 
hipaiise he felt that to mention so W'elhcont rived and 
IhppbfuVk schi^ine to I^uis whilst in jirivate, might be too 
t^lptatidn to the wavering probity of that Monarch, 
tn4|l|9 qim. to, assist, rather, than repel, the intended sally, 
tie determined, therefore, to watch for an opportunity of 
fevfealjnrg the secret wdiilst Louis and ChatJjes were met, 
vvijiehi us they were not particularly fond of the constraint 
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imposed hy (..icli other’s society, was not likely soon to 

Meanwhile tlu‘ march conlinuctl, and the confederates* 
soon eniei\d the territories of Liege. Here the Uiir- 
j^undlan so!dieis,*at least a part of them, coitfiro^ed ofAhosc 
hands who had acquired the title of Ecorcheurs^ or flayers, 
shows d hy the usage' whic'h they gave the inhabitant.t^ under 
prei('\t of avenging the P>isho[)’s death, tlut they ^velI 
(Usened that lioiujiirabh' title; wdiile their conduct greatly 
pu:jn(li('('d ihe < ause of ( diailes, aggrieved iidiabitants, 
who might otherwise luive been pasi^lve in the quarrel, 
assuming aims in self d< 'fence, harassing his \narch 
by cutting off small paitit^s, •und fallpig hade hd&ire the 
main laaly upon th«j 0 city itsidf, thus augiqenting the 
numheis and desperation of those who had re-.olved to 
(h'fi nd it. 'rh(j Liendi, few in mimher, and tlruse the 
< hoi('c s()ldiers of tlie country, k(‘pt, according to the King’s* 
oideis, dose by tlieir respective standaids, and observed 
the strii'test (lis(i[)Iine; a eontiast which increased the 
siispit'ions of (dairies, w’ho could not help remarking that 
tile tioops of Louis demeaned themscKes as if they W'ere 
lather fiiends to the Liegems, than allies of nurgundy. 

At length, willumL experiencing any seiious opjiosition, 
the aimy arrived in llu; ndi valley of the Maes, and before 
the laigi' and pt)]niloiis city ol Lage. d'he (aistle of ^rchon- 
waldt they found had been totally destroyed, ami learned 
tliat W'illiam de la Marek, wIkjsc only talents were of a 
military east, had withdrawn his whole forces into the city, 
and wai'- deteiminrd to avoid the ('neounter of the chivalry 
of hrani'c and burgundy in the open field, but the invadcis 
Were not long of e\]vnencing the danger wliich mua^ ahvays 
exist 111 attacking a large town, however o[)en, if the inhabi- 
tants aie disposetl to defend it despeiately. 

A part of the Burgundian vanguard, coneca’ving that, 
from ih<‘ dismantled and bleached state of the w'alls, they 
had nolliing to do but to march into Liege ateXheir ease, 
entered one of the suburbs with the sliouts of Bafgund/,’ 
burgundy! Kill, kill -all is ours- Renu'inber Louis of 
bourbon I'^ but as they marched in tlisorder through the 
narrow slreels, and were partly dispersed fur the purpase of 
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j>ilkigc, a laTge body of Iho iiihabitmts Miildcidy fiom 

the town, tell furif^isly ui)on them, and made (M)n^)Ule!abll‘ 
•slaughter. De la ]Vlarck*even availed himself of llu‘ bivai hes 
in^thef walK ^vhieh [lermitled the defenders to i>sue out at 
different and, by taking separate* routes inu^ the 

contested suburl), to attack, in the tiont, Hank, and rear, at 
once, tiie assailants, vho, stunned by the furious, unexpec'k d, 
and multiplied nature of the u‘sis(ancf ofhred, cinild haidly 
stand to their arms Ihe evening, which began to close, 
added to theii confusion.* 4 

When tliis* new? was onmglit to Duke ('hailes, lie was 
furious with lage, wliich was not imu'h a])peas('d by ihc’ 
offer of«King Loiu% to seiu!* the Idemh men at arms into 
the suburl)^, to rl^cue and biing the Umgiindian van 
guard. Rejecting this offer brielly, he would havr jiiii 
hiniself«at the head of his own (luards, to extricate thoM* 
•engaged in the incautious advance : but I )“nymbercourt and 
Crevecreur entreated him to k‘ave*tiie stTvic e In them, and, 
maiching into the scene of a( lion at two [loints, wath moie 
order and proper airaiigenn nl for mutual suppoit, thcsi* two 
celebrated captains succeeded in reiiulsing the I.iLgcois, and 
in (extricating the vanguard, w'h») lost, h« adi.s pnsoners, no 
few’cr than eight hundnal men, ol whom about a hundred were 
nieivat-arms. The prisoners, howa.ver, were not mmieious, 
most them having l»een rescued by 1 >’l lymbercourt, w^ho 
now proceeded to occufiy the coiiusted suburb, and to 
place guauis fipposite to tint town, from which it was divided 
l)y an open space, or esplanade, nf five or six lumdu cl yards, 
left free of buiklings f(;r the purposes (d' delemax 'fheie 
was no moat betwixt the suburb and town, the ground being 
rocky irjthat place. A gate fronted tlie sul>uib, fioin w'hif h 
sallies might bo easily made, and thi; wall was ]d( reed by 
two or three of those brcaclu-s w'hi( h Dukt. ( harles liad 
caused to be made after the battle of Saini Tron, and whuJi 
had been hastily rep.iired with m(*re barricades of timber. 
l>Tiymbeij:ourt turned two eulverins on the gat<% and placed 
Olliers opposite to the principal breach, to re[)<;l any 
sally from the city, and then relumed to lini Jhirgundiun 
army, which he found in great disoidei. 

In fact, the main body and rear of the numerous army 
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of the Puke had continued to advance,* while v the broken 

and repulsed vanguard was in and, 

ihry hadeonie into collision 

fusion of both. 'Fhe necessary absenc^ 

who discharged All the diitids as, 

we should now say, of Quarter-mastcr-gener^V’ 

the disorder ; and to complete the who}e, ' the sank' 

d(Avn dark as a wolfs mouth: there, fell, a 

rain, and the ground, on which .the beles^U^ihg 

needs take up their position, wa5 muddy,; and. jntersoefed*^ 

with many canals. It is scarce possible to fpVm ari idea. of 

the confusion which {ircvailed in the Bur^uhdi,ati! 

where leaders were separattid fromi theip^ soldiffs,:. and 

s»ddiers from their stfeudards and officers. «Every ope, 

from the highest to the lowest, was seeking shelter and 

accoinmo<ldtioh where he could individually find it ; while 

the wearied and wounded, who had been engaged ih/tbe* 

battle, xs'ere calling in vaib for shelter and refreshment ;:;ahcl; 

while those who knew nothing of the disaster were pte,ssinijj 

on to have their share in the sack of the place, which they. 

had no doubt was proceeding merrily. . , , 

When IVHymbercourt returned, he had a task to perform 
of incredible diffieiiUy, and embittered by the reproaches 
of his masttir, v^lio made no allowance for the still more 
neixissary duty in which he, had been engaged, un^l the" 
temper of the. gallant soldier began to give way unde^ tfie, 
Duke’s unreasonable reproaches. — “ 1 went hehce to ifiCStor**' 
some order in the van,” he said, **and left the majia body, 
under your Grace’s own guidance; and now, pn iny,,rieftpfhr 
I can neither find that we have front, flank, nor rear, 
is the cop fusion.” 

“ \Ve arc the more like a barrel of h erring.*^ “vapswer^' 
be Glori(Hix, which is the most natural rcseiuDlaUC,e. 
Flemish army.” , , , ; t,' ; 

I'he jester's speech made the Duke laugh, and per|)aps; 
prevented a farther prosecution the altercati<>n b^'wjxl 
him and hks general. ^ 

by dint of great exertion, a small lust-Haus, t>r 
villa of some wealthy" citizen of LiegoT was secured 
domed of other occupants^ for, the accommodatiojj dfvrhe 
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Duke and.hiTimrbedi^ite attendants; and tl^e aathority uf 
I)'Hyniber<?cmVt and' Gr^vecoenr at . lenj^th cstabHshed a 
Jfuard iiV the yi,<^ioity, about forty mcn-abanris, who 

ligl^ted'^ a i^fery made with the lihiber of the 

outdi(^i?5es,A^ifc)| 'Ihe^ pulled dowti for the purpose, 

A Iiltle. 'to thed<ift of this villa, and behvixt it and the 
subu>^ which; we'havje said, was opposite to the city- 
gate, jgid* by the Burgundian vanguard, lay ahotlicr 

by a garden and cOurt-yarcl, and 
tTOipT, smlill ^enclosures or fields in the rear ofj^^ 
it/ ''In 'thT^^th^ K of T’ 'ince established his own heitd* 

cpmrti^S.^ He '^did pretend to be a soldier, 

further u;jdl , i to danger and much 

sagacity qitghlidd him to be called sij^cli ; but he was always 
catefur to einpfoy the most skilful in lliat profession,, and 
rep^’isedilti thorn the confidence they meriteC Jxiiiis and 
iis immediate attendants ot'xupied this second villa ; a part 
of • his S^’.ottish Guard were placotlin the qburq where there 
were duthbuscs and she^s t(» shelter thent iVom the weather ; 
the stationed in the garden. "Fhe reinaindcr of 

'the French men-at-arms were quartered clos(.*Iy together and 
In good order, with alarm posts stationed, iircas^ of their 
jigjying' to sustain an attack. 

/ ;Dqnois aiul Crawford, assisted by several old ofiicers 
tod'^oicliers, amongst whom I.c Balafre was conspicuous 
fer hi? diligence, contrived, by breaking down walls, making 
-OpeniiTO, through hedges, filling up ditehes, and the like, 
-fbi-ifaquitate the communication of the troops with each 
'6th^j,,^^tand the orderly combination of the wliole in case 

" the King judged it proper to go without 

'feh^^i^eniany to the quarters of the Duke of Burgundy, 
iq a^ertahr what was to be the order of proceeding, and 
Iwh^iiti^^o-operation was expected from him. Ilis presence 
sort ' of council of war to be held^ of which 
,C^W4jS jfiight not otherwMse have dreamed* 

QuOntjn Durwaril prayed earnestly to 
hav of importance to deliver 

to/ the A;w„ 7'hiH ^*as obtained without much 

difificiuty,;^'|Lhd great v/i^ the astonishment of ^Lou is, when 
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lie lK‘ar(l liim ralinly and distinctly relate the -[Hirpose of 
William tie la Marck, to make a sally upon .the cfamp of the 
hesit'gers, under the dress and Mnners of the French! 
T.ouis would probably have been much better pleased to 
have had such hnportant news cQmm.unical.ea*^in pwvate ; 
but as the whole story had been publicly told in presence 
of the Duke of Burgundy, he only observed, ^ “that, 
whetlier true or hilse, such a report concerned tl\em most 
materially.” 

“Not a whit! — not a whit!” said the Duke, carelessly. 
“Had there been such a purpose iTs this young man 
a unounces, it had not been communicated to me ^y an 
Archer of the Sc ottish Guard.” a 

“However that imy be,” answered Loui^, “I pray 
you, fair cousin, you and your captains, to attend, that 
to ]u\'vtMU the unpleasing consequences of such attack, 
should it he made unexpectedly, 1 will cause my soldiers t& 
wear white scarfs over their armour — Dunois, see it .given 
out on the instant — that is,” he added, “if our brother 
and general ap])roves of it” 

“ I se.e no objection,” icplied the Duke, “if the chivalry 
of France arc willing to run the risk of having the name 
of Knights of the Smock-slecvc bestowed on them in 
future.” 

“ It would be a right well-adapted title, friend Charles/* 
said Le Gloriciix, “considering that a woman is the reward 
of the most valiant.” ' 

“Well spoken, Sagacity,” said Louis. — “Cousin, good- 
night, I will go arm me. — By the way, what if I win the 
(knintcss with mine own hand?” 

“Your Majesty,” said the Duke, in an alteredv^tone of 
voice, “must then become a true Fleming.”' 

“I cannot,” answered Louis, in a tone of the most 
sincere confidence, “be more so than I am already, could 
1 but bring you, my dear cousin, to believe it.” 

The I )uke only replied by wishing the King ;iood-night, 
in a tone resembling the .snort of a shy horse, starting frofti 
the caress of the rider when he is about tomioiint, and is 
soothing him to shmd still. 

“1 could pardon all his duplicity,” said the puke to 



Crdv(:^ci«ir/ ‘||,tfeanndt>f^'ir^ his ’supposing me capable 
of the gross /djyott^teng^ut^ ■ 

he returned he said, ^‘is 

think otS& 

r De la MaVek’s f)Ian 


' , , .^'f r-^;' ‘ ■’ - ; ^ «> ^* 1 artiu wii ver : * • mere are 

.i^any, :% :^^;Spresent train who would scruple to assail 
-to aiJy themselves with De la 
, Marjfck;^- : ■ ■■,■.. 

•• * Oliver. Such ^>ols there ^are in the 

fiO lime to reconcile their scruple's by 
• a^httle 4pse ,of self-interest. VVe must be true men, Oliver, 
an^ gt>od;alhes of Buigundy, for llys night at lebt— time 
|nay py^; ^„j^, chance of»a better game. Go, tell no man 
to unarm hiinself; and let them shoot, in case of necessity, 
as 'sharply on those who cry France and Sf Dennis! as if 
|hey ^ied, jtjell and Satan ! I will myself sleep in my 
-armoi^.. Lpt Crawford place Quentin Ouiward on the 

S :re3^.. point of our line of sentinels, ncjpt to the rity 
t Wm. e’en, have the first benefit of the sally which he has 
.ahnounecd to us— -if his luck hear him out, it is the better 
especial care of Martius Oaleotli, 

' ana. §ge|he remain in the rear, in a place "of the .most 
^ — I’® *® even but too venturous; and, like 
4 fam; be, both swordsman and philosopher. -SeC to 

tb^jthitj^,; Oliver, and good-night —Our Lady of Clory, 
ana Mbns^igneur Saint Martin of Tours, be gracious to my 
sbiiabe^U'’^ ‘ •' 

i 

1 at end of text:— Note XVfU, 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 


THE SALLY. *■ 

He looli’d, and t»a\v *vhat numbers numberless 
The cily-^.ite|^ out-pour’d. * 

Pnraliise 


A DF.AT> silence soon reigned over that great host which 
lay in leaguer before l^ic^ge. Kor a long time the cries 
the soldiers repealing their sigi^ds, and seeking to join 
their seveial banners, sounded like the howling of be- 
wildered dogs sec'king their masters. 13iit at length, over- 
come with weariness by the fatigues of the day, the dispersed 
soldii-r.s crowded under such shelter as they could meet 
with, and I hose who could find none, sunk down through 
V(‘ry fatigue, under walls, hedges, and such temporary pro- 
tection, there to wait for morning, — a morning whif'h some 
<jf them were never to behold. A dead sleep fell on almost 
all, excepting those who kept a faint and \veary watch by 
the lodgings of the King and the Duke. The dangers and 
hopes of the monow -even the schemes of glory, which 
many of the young nobility had founded upon the splendid 
})ri/,e held out to him who should avenge thc^ murdered 
l)isli()]i of Liege -glided from their recollection as they lay 
slupified with fatigue and sleep. But not so w^ith Quentin 
Durward. 'J'he knowledge that he alone was pos.ses.sed of 
the means of distinguishing La Marck in the contest — the 
re collection by whom that information had teen commu- 
nicated, and the fair augury which might be drawn from%er 
conveying it to him — the thought that his fortune bad 
bi ought him to a most perilous and doubtful crisis indeed, 
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hut one wjio^ there was still, at least, a chanee of his 
coming off triumphant, banished every desire to sleep, and 
Arung his nerv'es with vigour, which defied t'atigue. 

J.V)Sted, by the King's express order, on the extreme 
point ^ctweTO the h>ench quarters and tlfe town, a good 
« way to the right of the suburb wJiieh we have' mentioned, 
he slun^xmed his eye to penetrate tlie mass which lay 
before him, and excited his eais, to catch the slightest 
sound which raig'nt announce any commotion in the 
beleaguered city, but ite huge clocks had successively# 
knelled three I'lpurs •after, midnight, and all continued still 
and silent as the grave. 

At li^igth, and ji^t when»Quenlin began to think the 
attack wouljJ be deterred till dayb*eak, and joyfully re- 
collected that there would be then light enough to descry the 
bar Sinige^ across the Fleur-de-lis ol' Oilcans, he thought he 
Ueard in the city a humming murmur, like that of (Hslurbcd 
bees mustering fur the defence of their hives. He listened 
— the noise continued ;®but it was of a character so ui^ 
distinguished by any peculiar or piecisii sound, that it iniglu 
be the murmur of a wind rising among the boughs of a 
distant grove, or perhaps some stream swollen l^y the late 
rain, which was (lischaiging itself into the sluggish Maes 
with more than usual clamour. Quentin was pr<n'enled by 
these considerations from instantly giving the alarm, which, 
if don<? carelessly, would have been a heavy offence*. 

But when Uie noise rosti louder, and .seemed pouring at 
the same time toward.s his own post, and tc> wards the 
suburb, he deemed it his duty to fall back as silently as 
possible, and call his uncle, who cnmmnnded iht! sm.ill 
body of i^rchers destined to his support. All were cm their 
feet in a moment, and with as little noise pos.^ible. In 
less than a second, Lord Cuiwford w^a.s at their head, and, 
dispatching an archer to alarm the King and his houseliold, 
drew back his little party to some distance behind tlrur 
watchfire, that they might not be seen by its light. I he 
rushing sound, which had approached them more nearly, 
seemed suddenly to have ceased ; but they still heard 
distinctly the more dLslant heavy tread of a large body ol 
men approaching the suburb. 
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♦‘The Icuy Burgundians axe adeep orf their post,” 
whispered Ciawford ; “make for Ounningham, 
and awaken the stupid o5cen.*' 

“ Keep well to the rear ai J^;urwa:rcl “it 

ever I heard lh6 ticad of inorld. ca & str^ body 
interf)osecl between us and the - 

“ Well said, Quentin, my deunty^ 5 e^U^lrf/^^<jr Cjaw/ord ; 
“ thou art a soldier beyond thy 

till the others come forward. — I wbUld I had“fofiie know- 

, , I .1 1 )J ^ 4U I 

ledge wmeie they aie ! ” 

“ 1 w'ill creep forward, my “and 

endeavour to bung you infonnatlom” ’ ' ^ " 

“Do so, my bonny chi<rfd; 'thou, ha,st^&barp*eafs and 
o>es, and good-will — but take heed— 1 wputd not lose thee 
loi two and a plack*.” ‘ ^ 

Quentin, with his haiquebuss ready ifrepat^d, s^ble 
foiwaid, through ground which he had reconnoitred car<^- 
fully in the twilight of <hc preceding evening, uiltU he .was 
not only certain that he was in th#neighbourhood pf^i very 
large body of men, who wcic standing fast befwixl the 
King’s (juaiters and the suburbs, but also that tlj^re w»s 
a detadied [larty of smaller number in advance, and very 
close to him. They seemed to whisper together, > if 
iiiKxrtain what to do next. At last, the steps of two ot 
three JZnfam perdu detached from that smaller- party^ 
approached him so neai as twice a pike’s length, ^eing it 
imposbible to letieat undiscovered, QuenUn palled oiit 
aloud, viveV' and was answered by Vwe 

Lt -/v^’ dtsi-<)‘dire,'' (added he who spoke^ ^cor^ectihg 
himsell), “ F/w la Frame — Quentin instahtly fir^d^his 
baiciuebuss--a man groaned and fell, and he^hini:^lf, under 
the instant but vague discharge of a number of pi<^c5^, !the 
the of which ran in a disci derly manner alon^,th^ Cplu^arv 
and showed it to be very numerous, hastened McCto..tte 
main guard. ' 

“Admirably done, my^bi^ave boy ? »iu v^ 4 «vfviwu.r-? 


* A homely Scottish expres^on for something yqi 
A plack was a Scottish coin worth four peniiiesv:!^cots, or. 
uf au En^jlish penny* Whiit Was imdersto^ aftp “ twi»? 
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“Now, callanifc, draw m Withm the court >ard tlu> ire loo 
maixy to m<il with m the open fteld 
• They ctew tho^ourt yjtrd ond garde n acrortlmgJ>, 
they f^ud if> great oidei, and the King prcpaied 
to raoitpt JurlKfL^e*^ « ' * 

“Whtthie^ saicMUrawford ; ‘‘you arc safest 

here ^ 

niust instantly lo the Duke 
He o\u good taitli at thn intual 

nK>me!i^,or W^iSrAil haay^«both Licgeois and Burgundians# 
upon us S(X •And pringing on his hoise, he bule 

Dunois eomntgnd thfi^/French troops without the house » 
and Craivford t}>c ^rcher-g«aul and other Ji()us< hold 
troops^ to dffcnd^tlie lusthaus ancii its enclosures He 
corntpanded tbp^ to bring up two **akcrs, and as many 
faUonH^ ''piecOs 01 cmnon for the field), which hid been 
Wt about a mile in the n ir , and^ m the mt intmie, 
to maJio gdpd their posts, but by* no mc^uas to advance, 
whatovei;; ^uccesg^ they Imght obtain, and baing givm 
these (jtdeis,. he rode ofi» vvuh a small escoil, to the 1)uke\ 
quarters* 

/The delay which permitted these arrangenunts lo be 
carried fully into effect was oviing to Qiuntm’s having 
fi)T^uoalely ,shot the proprietor of the house, who ailed 
■as gtiid^^tb the Ooluitin vvhieh was desigmd to attuk it, 
and attack, had it been made instantly, might have, 

had a ^Otnee ef being successful 

who, bythi King's order, attended him to tin 
found the latter in a state of cholenc disKni 
which almost prevenUd his discharging the ilntics 
of a|{en4f^l, w|neh wer«.. nt ver more necessary , for, besides 
the ftpiso of a close and furious combat which had now 
taken pli%^ hi the suburii upon the left of Uku whole 
the attack upon the King's ciuarters, whu h 
wa%^iSp|ty ni^iinUmed m Uie centre*- a thud column of 
eyen superior numbers, had filed out from 
a breach^ and, mtuching by lanes, vmeyirds, 

knoivn to themselves, bad fallen upon the right 
the Bui^gundiao armyv who, alarnwd at then war 
ta^ and Af^n^joiet which 
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mingled with those of Lii^e and Rov^e Sc^'/giier, and at 
the idea Ll'ius inspired of treachery on the fart of the 
French contcdcrates, made a very desultory and imperfeeft 
resistance; while the Duke, foaming, and ‘pvearing, and 
cursing his liegt! Lord and all that bglongorU^i him_ called 
out to shoot with bow and gun on all that was French, ^ 
whether black or white, — alluding to the sleeves wi^i which 
Louis\s soldiers had designated themselves. 

'J’he arrival of the King, attended only by Le Balafre 
and Quentin, and half a score •of Archers, restored con- 
fidence between France and Burgundy. lyHymbercourt, 
Crevecceur, and others of the Burgundian leaders, whose 
names were then the praise and (^ead of wa|^ rushed 
devotedly into the c^nfiict; and, while some j;;ommanders 
hasttaicd to bring up more distant troops, to whom the 
j)anic had not extended, others threw themsclves*,into the 
I II mult, re animated the instinct of discipline, and while tli^: 
Duke toiled in the frotit, shouting, hacking, and hewing, 
like an ordinary man-at-arms, broii^ht their men by degrees 
into airay, and dismayed the assailants by the use of their 
artillery. Llic conduct of Louis, on the other hand, was 
that of a calm, colh^cted, sagacious leader, who neither 
sought nor avoided danger, but showed so much sc'lf- 
possession and sagacity, that the Burgundian leaders readily 
olieyed the orders which he issued. 

'j'he scene was now become in the utmost \legrec 
animated and horrible. On the left the suburb, after a 
fieice contest, bad been set on fire, and a wude and dreadful 
conllagralion did not prevent the burning ruins from being 
still disputed. On the ccntic, the French troops, though 
pressed by immense odds, kept up so close ancl^ constant 
a fire, that the little i»Ieasure-h()usc shone l^rigliF with the 
glancing Hashes, as if surrounded with a martyFs crown of 
i lames. On the left, the battle swayed backwards and 
foi'Nvards with varied success, as fresh reinforcements pfoiired 
out of the town, or were brought forward from the rear of the 
Durgundian host; and the stiife continued wilh^unremittkig 
fury for three moital hours, which at length brought the 
dawn, so much desired by the besiegers. The enemy, at 
this ptM-iod, seemed to be slackening their efforts upon the 
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riglit and ip tie centre, and sicveral disc Iiargos of c-antion 
were heard •from the lust-haiis. 

• “(jb/' said the Kin^ to Le Halafre and Quentin, the 

insl^int his ^r had (aught the sound; “they have got uj) 
the sul^rs aifi fa.lcone.ts — the pleasure lioustf is safe^ hlessc'd 
be the Holy Virgin f — Tell Dunois to move tin's way, but 
rather rearer the walls of Liege, with all our men al-arm.s, 
excepting what he may leave for the defence of the house, 
and cut in between those thick-headed Liegeois on thi‘ 
right and the city, from# which they are supplied wiili^ 
recruits.” • • 

uncle and nephew galloped off to Diinois and 
Crawfort^ who, tired their defensive war, joyfully olx^ed 
the SLimmot^, and, tiling out at the h 4 *ad of a gallant l)ody 
of about two hundred French gentlemen, besides squires, 
and lho«g^eatcr part of the Archers and their followers, 
Marched across the field, trampling down the wounded, till 
they gained the flank of the large body of J/a\gcois, by 
whom the right of the ^lurgundians had been so fieicely 
assailed. The increasing daylight discovered that the 
enemy were continuing to pour out from tlie ('tty, eilher 
for the purpose of ('ontinuing the baltli* (^n thal puiiil, or 
of bringing safely off the fou es who were already ( ugagi'd. 

“By Heaven f” said old ('rawford to Dunois, “ w(‘re 
I not pertain it is thou that ait riding by my side, i would 
say I saw thee among yonder banditti and burghcjs, 
marshalling afid^ arraying them with thy mace- only, if 
yon be thou, thou art bigger than thou ait wont to be. 
Art thou sure yonder armed Icatler is not ihy wraith, thy 
doulfleman, as these Flemings call it'?'' 

“ jVIy^ wraith 1” said Dunois; “I know not wliat you 
mean. , But yonder is a caililf with my luvirings disjjlayed 
on crest and shield, whom I will presently jmnish for his 
insolence.” 

“ In the name of all that is noble, my lord, leave' tlic 
vengcancie Jo me ! ” said Quentin. 

* A wraith is asfwctial apparition of any one, a flnntth', hy whii h 
Jie seems to be in uvo places at onre: (j^nnnn, Sec 

Scours note on Wraith=J, A of Cl»ap. xvn.; ami 

Anne of (reirr^tan. Chap. Xii. 
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” I o inaeca, young xaan saia uuwoi^s; "i/iat is 
a modest, request. np„. subsli; 
tution.^’r-Then'' 

those around him, “ r*entleitj4|[; \ine, 

level your lancet ! Let 

the battalions :of yonder jrOgs of 

Ardennes, that masquerad^^^{^p^^i^^'-?pQa|%^^^ ^ ' 

lliU men-at-arms lof 

“A Duriois! a Dunois 
^ Orleans to the rescue- 1 
centre, they charged at 
timid enemy, I'hc large 
sisted (excepdng some moui^idbl^per^J'leto 
who, sotting the but lOf their lab^ ragaKs^^^ the 

front rank kheeling, the second .sfbo^in^i%nd' ^os^ bcynd; 
presenting their spears <yver t&eir'b^^ 
resistance to tlib rapid , charge of -'thb 
hedge-hog presents Jto bis enemy/. FCi^ Wefe^^bla 
way thrbiigh' that iron wall; but cf thoSd f^w 
who, giving spur, to his horse, and misdeing the 
leap .more than twelve feet at a bound, 'fairfy broke Ws^y- 
into the middle of the phalanx, and' made t6w'ai^ds';the 
object of his animosity. What was his surprise 4b fmdi 
Quentin still by his side, and fighting in the'^ame\Troj^" 
with himself— youth, desperate courage, and 
minatidn -to'do or die, having still kept the 7 bJ^tS 4 b%«tSt, 
with the best^ knight in Europe; for suci?. wis jpdndiS|j 
reported, and truly reported, at the perioo^ V ^ ^ 

Their spears rvere soon broken; but tfid 
were unable tO' withstand the blows of 
swords; while the horses and riders, arified'4h^jcbmp^ 
steel, sustiiined lilllc injury from their lances/ '^Stin PuddR 
and Durward were contending with ri^al 
forward to the spot where, he who had 
bearings of Duiiois ' was doing the 
valiant leader, when'^^punois, obseiwing,t|ld 
tusks-^-the usiiol bearing 

' For siniilar ticiics in'Swl9atvnifflre;.see~i4«w<if'^(^^ 
xxxTi. t ami in Scotch, se^^Tltoc Brow-^’s 
13urlotj’s'//d'A>#^.Ji, 104 . 
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aiiollicr the conflict, filled out to Qucnlni, '‘'riuju 

art worthy •£<? avenge. th^ arms of Orleans! I lca\c thee 
the task.— Batafjp^ support your itophew; but let none daie 
to interfere with 

'ri^t ac<?uiesccd in this 

divisiofr o^f dabpv^' pantfot bp “doubted, and each pressed 
forw^vA followed, and dtftnded 

fioihi^Cbto^, ftierf%t*arms as uore able to keep up 

with them^ ^ ^ “ 

l 3 ut at^th|^ fttpib^ht ^'column which T)e la Marc k ha<^ 
proposed" to jujfpbrt5)wi^' h^ own couiso was arrested hy 
,the cMrgc qf had lo^ all the advantages they had 

gained iupng'^the rijght; while the Buigundians, vMth w- 
tyining dajL load begun td sliow thc^juabiics which belong 
to superior discipline. Tho great !nas» of l^Jdgpois were c om 
pellechW tptjeat, and atlepgdl to fly, andf Mhng t)dck on 
*hosp who werb engaged vmh the Fiein h men at aims, the 
whole b<i^c?atifSe Hl confused tide of •fighters, fliers, and [)V\ 
suei:s/''whicb^folIe^ it^ef towauK the Cfty-walh, ‘in<i at last 
was pmired'into the ample and undefended breach ilnough 
' which ii^geofs^had sallied. 

Quentin made more than human exertions to overtake 
.the special object of Ins pursuit, who was still in his .sight, 
•striving" by voice and example, to renew the battle, and 
^ chosen paity of lanzkncrhts. be 
^ Balaffc, add i^evcTal of his romrades, attached themsclvc'S to 
QuMtm, mOch marvelling at the exliaordmaiy gallantly 
^disg|dLyed by "young a soldier. On the very brink of ihe 
bregneh,* "la IMarrk - for it was himsi If— j>uccu d< d in 
^efifepting’^a ’uiornentar)- stand, and lepclling some ol ihi 
forward “of thd pursuers He had a mace of iron in 
before which every thing set nud to go down, and 
WhaTso much covered with blood, that it was almost nn- 
*^|k>s&t6fe''Jfo'^<lLscfefh those bcanngs on his shu‘ld which had 
Wensed Hunois. 

fV&Jt^tirv now found little difficulty in singling him out; 
f0lt th#‘^6&mtinoidg situation of which he had possessed 
hitpseh, aha the u«?ehe made of his tcrnble mace, (fvised 
"rnanyof^hpvjispailant^^ to^i^eek stfer points of attack llian 
that whfere so^esperat^ a presented himself. But 
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Quentin, to whom the importance attached t 4 victory over 
tliis formidable antagonist was better known, sprung from 
his l)orsc at tlie botUnn of the breac^i, and, letting the. noble?’ 
animal, the gift of the Duke of Oceans, run l^se throi^gh 
the tumult, ascefsded the ruins to measure sw@rds w^h the 
lioar of Ardennes. 'I'hc latter, as if he had seen his in- 
tention, turned towards i^urward with niace upliftcfl ; an<l 
tiu'y were on the point of encountef, when a dreadful shout 
of triumph, of tumult, and of despair, “ announced that the 
Viesiegers were entering the city al^another point, and in the 
rear of those who defended the breach. ,^Ass 4 mbling around 
him, by voi(‘e and bugle, the desperate partners yf his 
desiiciale fortune*, De la Mari^k, at th^sef appallingi sounds, 
abandoned the breacrfi, and endeavoured tc^, effect his 
retreat towards a. part of the city from which he might 
es('apc to the other side of the Maes. His iuwnediate 
followers formed a deep body of well-disciplined men, who,* 
lujver having given quarter, wore resolved now not to ask 
it, and who, in that hour of deSpair, threw themselves 
into such linn ordoj, that their front occupied the whole 
buatlth of the street, through which they slowly retired, 
making head from time to time, and checkitig the pursuers, 
many of whom began to seek a safer occupation, by break- 
ing into the houses for jilundcr. It is therefore probable 
that De la Marck might have effected his escapjj, his 
disguise concealing him from those who piomiscd them- 
selves to win honour and graudeiir upon his^iiead, but for 
the stanch pursuit of (J>uentin, his uncle Le Ealafre, and 
some of his comrades. At every pause which was made by 
die lan/knochts, a fuiious combat look place betwixt them 
and the Arcltcrs, and in every nu}/<}e Q)ucnU% sought 
De la Marck; but the latter, whose present object was 
to retreat, seemed to evade the young Scot’s purpose of 
bringing him to single combat. 'J’he confusion was general 
in every direction. 'Fhe shrieks and cries of women, the 
yelling of the terrified inhabitant*^, now subjc(;tcd to the 
extremity of military licence, sounded horribly shrill am%l 
the shouts of battle, — like the voire of misery and despair 
contending with that of fury and violence, which should be 
heard faitlicst and loudest 
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It was,ji|;t when De la Marck, retiring Ihiough this 
infernal .sc(*ne, had passed the door ol a small cliapel ol 
j^ecnliar sanctity, that rtie shouts of “ I'Vancc ! FraiK'c !™ ■ 
Burgundy! ^iirgundv I apprized him that a pait of tlie 
hcsicgg;s werttnterirg the farther end of fhe stieet, whii h 
was a narrow one, and that his retreat was cut off. — 
“Conr^de,’' he said, “take all the men with you— Chmgcj 
yonder fellows ^roundly, and break through if you ( an - 
with me it is over.' 1 am' man enough, now that I am 
brought to bay, to Send SKime of these vagabond Scots 
hell ‘before meb” * 

Ilis lieutenant obeyed, and, with most of the few lanz- 
kncchts^vho reraain<,ifJ alive, flurried to the farther c‘nd of 
the street, ^or the purpose of charging those Burgundians 
who were advancing,. and so forcing their way, so as to 
csc'iqje.* About six of Dc la March’s best men nanained to 
f)crish with their master, and fronted the Archers, who uen* 
not many more in number. — “Sittiglier! Sanglier ! Ilola! 
gentlemen of Scotlandf’ said the ruffian but iintlaunlcd 
chief, waving his mace, “who longs to gain a coronet,-* 
who strikes at the Boar of Ardennes? — V"ou, young man, 
have, mothinks, a hankering; but you must wiji ere yon 
wear it.” 

Quentin heard but imperfectly the words, which weic 
parlly^lost in the hollow helmet; but the action could not 
be mistaken, and he had but time to bid his iim'lir and 
comrades, as^they were gentlemen, to stand bacA, when 
Dc la March sprang upon him with a hound lilo* a tig(‘r, 
aiming at the same time a blow with his luaf '-, so as to 
make "his hand and foot keep time tog.tlier, and giving his 
stroke ri|ll advantage of the descent of his hap; bul, liglit 
of foot and quick of eye, (liienlin leaped aside, and dis- 
appointed an aim wliieh would have been fatal had it taken 
effect. 

They then closed, like the wolf and the wolf dog, ih( ir 
comrades either side remaining inactive .spectators, 
f(^ Baliifrc^ roared out for fair play, adding, “that he 
would venture his nephe’w on him, were he as wight as 
Wallace.” 

Neither was the experienced soldier's confidence mi- 
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jU'.tificd; for, although the^^^w§^ of the desifahing robbei 
tell like those of the the ftttvU, thg quick 

motions and devteioujs bsvoratokj>9^p young Arched 
enabled hinv to escape, th^ ^th the pgint 

of his less noisj though and jjiat so 

often and so cfTcetuallyj of his 

antagonist began to give thotgtiound 

on wliich he §tood becanjtJ '^OPd. ^ Yet, stdl 

unabated in courage 

Voiight on with as jit and 

(Juentuyb victory .when a 

female voire btliind bj m3 ,name, 

('jaciilatingi Help I help i ‘ifej4 tfetJ of thatblesMd 
Virgin!” f .X ^ 

Ho tutnc4 his bp«ad, aw a single glance beheld 
(Icrtrudo Pavilion, hei^manue ^tripjied ^om her sbouldeis, 
dragged forcibly along by a Frehch soldier.; one of, SOverolf 
who, breaking into th^ ohapel^ rlose.by^ had seiVed, as 
thcii piey, on the teirified female? vvho had taken refuge 
the re. 

“Wait for file but one moment,” exclaimed ^Qiu^ntin 
to De la Marck, and sprang to extiicate his benefactress 
from a suuauon of ^vhicli he conjectured all the dangers, 

“ I wait no man's pleasuie,” said De la Marrk^ fiounshing 
his mace, and beginning to rctieat -glad, nO doubt* being 
free of so formidable an assailant 

“You shall wait mine, though, by yoUf Icav^^f said 
Balafre; “I will not have ray nephe\s’’ baulked,”^So saying, 
he instantly assaulted# De la Marck with his tlvQ^hahded 
swoul. 

Quentin found, in the meanwhile, thaj tho ^^seqe of 
Oi'Uuide was a ta^ik mpre dithcult 'than could be 
in OIK. moment. II ei captor* supported by his coir^r^s,. 
relused to relinquish bis prfee; and wbflst; Durvf ard, 
by one or two qf his countlrytp(Jti* endeavoured^ 
him to do so, the former the 

had so kmdl]j afforded bin? for fortune ana bappbu^#[ 
out of his re.nh; ai 

stiot.1 with the libt'rat^d'^gitrtme, ooe 

them 'Fotally Pf Ms 
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coinpanion, tap. was about to, away in puisuit of the 
Boar of'ArilefliTCs, as tbutgrey^UBcI tracks the (Jeer, when, 
Clinging to him’^n beC#lNifri:she exclaimed, “for the 
sakt; of me not here ! -As you 

arc^ a fathbrjs house, which 

, once ^dfettJid |bitari<i‘*ffie*Ikai'’*lsa!-i( lle'J— -TTor Vi, r.sake 
leave in6iincjtlJ^^ 

, ,j if ..w^s irresistible ; and 

bidding. ^tSM^^m Amutterable bitterness of 
feelmg,'. to baH 'stinmiated his, 

exej-tiohi, day, and whiclf 

at otto nrqnient;sto^|MM||ffi^i^nsuiiimati^^ Quentin, 
like a' .talishian Which he 

cannot 'fc^t,‘ p^qtpOTBraSlIri^dO' t^ii ^‘livilloo's house, and 
' attivedjn'timd |d .dvf§na|tet„im,ibe Syndic, himself against 

the furj^of the .licentibi^itol'd^^iU ' . . 

V Alciii»time,,^e of Burgundy entered 

^e jewy 6n, diarsel;wk^ai!(d;iBri^lt ppe of the breaches. 
They wrjere fcfKdn (iq'mfleid artnobr; bpi thfe latter, coveicd 
With- blood Aom .the iflume' td';,d&'a.’'spuf, .drovTC his .steed 
furiously ill) “the 'breach, 'yhi<di itoijis'Surmdunted with the 
stately ,,pacd of ;one who letids a procession. They dis- 
.. patched .qirders. tci stop;the sack of the-tjity, which had 
; alrcady^cqmifieii'ce'd, and" to assemble their scattered troops. 

• Thti pririCes thei^clve.s proceeded .towards the great (.hurch, 
^r, the protection of many of the (li.stinguislied 
■ mhabitanjCSj,- tfho bad taken refuge there, and in order 
■to, hol<ii.^a spt;t (jf military council after they had heard 
--^fligh"- Maps;, 

j^i}#e<I. ^ike otber officers of,,his rank in collecting those 
t^.pndfef ,b,|s (^ommaildj'.Lord Ciaw,ford, at the turning of one 
of, di^ sVeels-,, Which leads to the Macs, met Ix* Balafrd 
saurttering.'tibmpQsedly towards^, the river, holding in his 
.v{l?".%vbjWWe gory ..locks, ^ head, with as niiioh 
■J^j^fi^jfl^j^-a,,fowJeE...je^ies. d..game-{)ouch. 

J’*,||ip!'WWf;t/h(Jdvic!”'3s£id fails con^ “what aro 

tlmt carrjqn ? ” 

. •» that is of jrdrk which my nephew 

slii{A:.d oj&t^ ’^hd I' put the last hand 

' ;]Le . BalaM-^^gi^itllloW .that J dispatched 
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yonder, and who prayed me to throw his kcad into the 
Maes. —Men hav<i queer fancies when old ^ is 

gripping tlunii ; but Small-Back mwst lead down the danca 
with us all in our time.” ^ 

“And you ar«f.: going to throw that head ifi^Sthc Mae^?” 
said ("rawford, looking more attentively on the "ghastly ^ 
niLMUoiial of mortality. " ■ » 

“Ay, truly am I,’’ said Ludovic Lesly. ‘^If you refuse 
a dying man his boon, you , are . likely to be haunted by his 
gliosl, and I love to sleep sound nights,” 

^ “You must lake your chance of the ghaist, man,” said 
Ciavvford ; “for, liy my souj, there is npre lies on tliat dead 
pow than you tliink for. Coi^e along with me — nejj. i \Yord 
nioie — Come along with me.” ^ 

“Nay, for that matter,” said Le Balafre, “1 made him 
no [M'omise; for, in truth, I Iiad off his head h(dore the 
tongue had well done wagging; and as I feared nim no| 
living, by Saint Martin of 'Fours, T fear him as little when 
he is dead. Besides, my little gossip, the merry Friar of 
St Marlin’s, will lend m<i a pot of holy water.” 

Wlien High Mass liad been said in the Cathedral Church 
of Liege, and the terrified town was restored to some 
model ale dt'grce of order, Louis and Charlc.s, with their 
peers around, proceeded to hear the claims of those who 
liad any to make for services performed during the battle. 
Those which respected the County of Croye and Ls fair 
mistress were first received, and, to the ^sappointment 
of sundry claimants who had thought themselves sure of 
the rich prize, there seemed doubt and mystery to involve 
their several pretensions. Crevecceur showed a boards hide 
such as He la Marck usually wore; Diinois produced, 
a cloven shield, with his armorial bearings ; and tnerc were 
others, who claimed the merit of having dispatched the 
niunlercr of the Bishop, producing similar tokens — the rich 
10 ward fixed on Dc la March's head having brought death 
to all who were armed in his resemblance. 

There was much noise and contest among the cc^ji- 
petitors, and Charles, internally regretting the rash promise 

^ A cant cvpic.^^ion in Scotland for Death, usually delineated a6 
a skeleton. — Scorr. 
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which had^ pkiccd the hand and wealth of his fair ViVssal 
on such a*Ji:B:ard, was in hopes he mij^ht tiiul nic\ins of 
Evading all these conllic.iJng claims, when C'rawford piessed 
forward inU^ the ciicle, dragging Lo IJalafre alter liim, 
wiio, awkw^ and bashful, followed like an unwilling 
niastif^tovved on in* a leash, as his loader exclaimed, — 
‘‘ Aw\'x)^ with your hoofs and bides, and painted iron! - 
No one, save he vvlio slew the'^Boar, can show the tusks!’’ 

So saying, hcJi mg oh the floor the bloody head, easily 
known as«4,hat of bo la JW^irck/by the singular confonualion 
of the jaw^s, w^ich in reahty had a certain resemblance t<# 
those of the animal wh<>se name he bore, and which w-as 
iristaiTil]^ recognised by all wli^o had seen him 

‘d.'raw'fortV’ saief T.ouis, while (duiilcs sat silent, in 
^l(jomy ancl displeased surprise, “I*<rust it isS (aie (»f my 
railhfal^S? ols who has won this prize 

# “It is budovic J-o^sIy, Sire, whom wc call be IkilatVe,’ 
replied the old soldier. * 

“ But is he noble ?i^ said the Duke; “is ho of genth* 
blot)d? — olherwbsc* our promise is void/’ 

“lie is a cross ungainly piece of wood < nougl)," said 
Crawford, looking at the tall, awkwaid, (‘inbanas^i d figiiu' 
of the Archer; “tiut I will warrant him a branch ot tlu* in <■ 
of Rothes for all that - and they have bet‘n as noble as an) 
house in f'rance 'or Burgundy, ever since it is told <;! then 
fouiKibr, that, 

^•tvvecn ll}0 le^'N-luc' aiiil Uu* 

Jle silcw the Kiijylii, ami Itfl hmi tin ro.” 

^ We have alrearly notjrcil the aiKirlaonism tin r mor-, 

of this alreciuLis haeai , and U i'> s<’aicc ucsc-'aiy to rtju.il, Ih.ii if Ik 
in lealily^iUHlt rvjd ili<* lh-.h<»|f of ni i jSj, iht* ( oapl nf La M tnk 
fsaild not lie -lain in the dcicncc of fouiticn y' .'i . t.ntJn.i. in 

fact, iht* Wild Uoar of Ardennes, as he \mis U'iuily tcinn.d, wa^, ot liiyli 
bjrtli, being tlu‘ tliird son of John I., Count of I/i Match mid An ud/i-ij', 
and ancestor of the branch called Ihnroiis of Lnni.un. lie did moI 
escape the punish meat due to his alrocjty. though n did iml i.dc jihui* 
at the tiling or in the manner, naiiaied in ills* tixt. M.tNinidlan, 
^jgtipcror or Austria, caused him to be arrested at UticciiL, uhere 
he was fjeheiuled in the year 1485, thrt'e years aficr ahe Jicdiop of 
Liege’s death. - Scott. v 

An old rhyme, by which the fa-slies vindicate flieifedc'-i (Mil from 
an ancient knight, who b >aid to have ''lam a gigauiiA flung iri.ui 
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‘‘'HnTC is then no help for it/* said the l^ikc, ‘^ind die 
(aiicst and richest heiress in Hurguiidy must^b^"the wife of 
a rude mercenary soldier like this, or die secluded in i 
convent— and she the only child of out faithfuj Reginald de 
Ooye ’—I have;, been too rash.” ^ 

And a cloud settled on his brow, to tlve surprise of ^ 
his peers, who seldom saw hith ei^inc^ the slightest token 
of rcgict for the neccssai^ consequences oi an adopted 
1 (.solution, J ~ 

‘‘Hold but an instant/^ said the Lord Crawford ; “it may 
♦be better than your Grace .conjectures. ^ He«ar but what this 
cavalier has to say. — Speak out^ man, and a ihurrain to thet,” 
he added, apart to he Balafre, ' ^ ' 

J>ut that blunt soldiei, thbugh hetjould make h shift to 
e\pres.s himself intelligibly enough to King Loihs, to whose 
faiuiharily he was habituatedf yet fdnnd himself incapable ot 
enunciating his resolution bcfoie so splendid an assembly 
as that in ptesence of Which he then stood ; and after 
having turned hia shoulder to thi^ piinces, and preluded 
with a honrsc chuckling laugh, and two ot three tremendous 
contortions of countenance, he was only able to pronounce 
the vvouls, “Saunders Souplejaw and then stuck fast. 

“May it please your Majesty, and your Giace/* said 
Ciawfoicl, “I must speak for my countiymau and old 
comrade. You shall understand, that he has had it 
pioiihcsit'd ’to him by a vSeer m his own land, tlvu the 
io( tune of his house is to be made by marriage; but as 
he is, like myself, somtHhing the worse for the wtiar, — loves 
the wine-house bc'tter than a lady’s summer-parlour, and, in 
short, having i>onu‘ barr.ick tastes and likings, which would 
make gie itness in his own peison rather an encumbrance to 
him, he hath acted by my adv ice, and resigns the pretensions 
ac(iuiied by the fate of sla}ing William de la Marck^ to him 
hv whom the Wild Boar was actually brought tp bay, who is 
Ills maternal nephew,” 

(fuiTiplon, and to liave formed a proper name for himself by a play 
ol woids upon the place where he fought hi$ adverJ»wy.--Scot 4 % 
riic family took ils n.mie Horn JLeslieor Les:>lyin, a parish in Aberdetn- 
hlurc, gi anted to Malcolm, the sou of Bartholf, lu ilie Xlltn Century. 
In 1 4 ^^7 l.cihe ot Kothes w'as ennobled as Earl of Rothcii. 
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'qir Sa//f 

“I will vouch for that youth’s services ainl pnuli'uee/’ 
said King ^yotiis, overjoyecl to sco that fate iiad ihn'^wn 
s® gallant a prize to one tiver whom he had some inihu nee. 
“Wirhoul his|pruden'’e and vigilance, we had been ruined- - 
It \?as he wh(^ 4 iade lui aware of the night s^Hy.” 

, ‘‘I tTien,” said Charles, “owe him some reparation for 

doubtij^ his veracity,’* 

“And 1 can attesi his gallantry as a man al arms,” said 
Diinois. 

“ Lhil,’i,dntorrupiod Crt^vccoeur, “tlioiigli the mu'le be 
a Scottish filial riakes not the nepliew neces'^aiily^ 

.^o.” * 

“ lle^is of the House of Durward,” said (’lawford ; 
•‘desccMided J'rom that^Allan Durw'jird who was High Stewaid 
of S('otland . ’ 

• “Xa^, h' it be young Dm ward,'' said Ocvecieur, “ I .^ay 

more. I'ortune has declared herself on his sich' too 
plainly, for me to struggle farther*with her humoursonie 
ladyship; — but it Is strenge, from lord to hoise'boy, hou 
wonderfully these Scots stick by cac’h other.” 

“Highlanders, shouhler to shoulder!” answtaed Lord 
Crawf(jrd, laughing at the niortificalion of the [jioud 
burgundian. 

“Wo have yc‘t to enquire,” said Charles, tlioughtfully, 
“what the fair lady’s sentiments may he towaids this fortunate- 
ad venturer.” 

“J3y the maiss!” said Creyec<eiir, “I liavc but too mucli 
reason to believe your (irace will find her iiKjre amenable 
to authority than on former occasions. - Ihu why sluaild 
I grudge this youth Iris preferment? since, alter all, it is 
sense, firmne.s.s, and gallaiiiry, vvlnth have put him in 
possession of Wealth, Hank, and liKAciv!” 


I HAD already sent these sheets to the press, conc luding, 
as I thought, with a moral of excellent tendency for the 

•• 

^ Durward (c. 1^50) was JHgh Justiciary of Sc'itl.ujd and one f>( 
the two most powerful batons* ile had aUo a shadovty clnim to the 
throne. 
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oncoiirngt'.ment of all fair-haired, blue-eyed long-legged, 
stout hi^nrled emigrants from my native coiimry^' who might 
he willing in stirring times to jtakc/^ip the. gallant ^profession 
(jf Cavaheros of h'oUune. l3it;a'friendl]f h^niton of 
those who like r the lump of is , found at Mie 

bottom of a t<ia-eup, as well asI.lh^^flav 9 ur of the sC^hchong ^ 
itself, has entered a bitter -rec&6nStrkrtO^, :^hd Insists that 
1 should ^ivc a precise^' an^ ’ptdtfcular the 

espousals of the young Jiek the lovely 

Idemish Countess, and tell ' wfip 
"“and how many lanc^ were ^broKjin^'Iugrin' so^ interesting 
an occasion ; nor withhold the 

number of Sturdy boys, \thb fnli^titdd thfe vato oj Quentin 
Durward, and ot brigljt danis?:ls, lit w^oiii were^renewed the 
charms of Isabelle defCroye, I replied in course of post, 
that liriles were changed, and public weddings were entirely 
(Hit of la.sbion^ ' In days, traces of which I myself' can 
remember, uofonly w-'Ciije the “fifteen fVi<^Uls of the happy 
pair invited to witness iheir unidnjfbut'ttie bridal minstrelsy 
still continued, , as' in the “Ancient Manner,^' to ‘?nod their 
heads ’’ till morning shope on them. The sack-posset \yas 
1 ‘aten in thc,*nupiial chamber — the stocking was thrown — 
and the bride's garter was struggled for in presence of the 
lKip[)y couple whom Hymen had made one flesh. .The 
authors of the period were laudably accurata in following 
its fashions. They spared you not a blush of the» bride, 
not a raptufrnis glance of the bridegroom, not ^ diamond, irr 
her hair, not a button on his embroidered waistcoat ; until 
at length, with Astra'a®, “they fairly put their characters to 
bed.” But how little does this agree with the niodest privacy 
whicli induces our modern brides— sweet bashful darlings ! — 

' Other inst:incc.s where Scott declines to descrit^ the ^^dding 
nrc in Marmion VI. lui Old Mortality ^ Chnp» iliv. ; .. 7 ^ For- 
tune^ oj Chap, xxxvii. ; Ffdgaimfia^ Cofidiisioti ‘ by "Dr 

Dryasdust. > - 

^ Mr^ Aphra Belm (1640—1689), writer of plays, ,«6jngs, etc., of 
whom Pope says, . * < . “ * " 

“The stage how» loosely docs Astrica tread/ 

' Who fauly pitts all characters Ip bed.’’ 

/milaiious qf Ef^ !,•, ^90 sq. 
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to sUal from vonip and pUtt*, nnd adtniuUioii .md 
and, like hopeSt Shenstoue, 

Seek foi ^cctlom at an inn!' 

^fo these/^mqu<§^ttoftably^ an exposiirej^of the clrcum 
^stances tjf -pitWicity which a bridal in the fifteenth 
century was always celebrated, must appear iri the hijj:ln st 
degree ^disjjustofV tbabeUes«.<l^" Croye would bo ninked 
in their 'hr below the maid who milks, and, does 

the mean^t rhire.^-> fov even 4^e, w(.Te it in the ( huu'h- 
porch, would reject .]ie tian*d of her jotirntyiwan shot in.\ki‘r,^ 
should he pfb^ose , d^s as it is rall^'d on 

Paribi.^ signs, instead of goini; down on the top ol tht‘ long 
coach to* spend the ^oneym^m at 1 U*]>lford oi 

(KCdiwich. * f will jnot, theufoie, telrnirm* of tins niattu, 
but will steal away from the wedding as .\iiosto from that 
f>j Angelica, leaving it to whom it may ph^A'^t* to add i.irthv i 
particulars, after th^ fashion of ihetr^own imagination. 

Some bftUrr banltslnll sing, in feiuht ,iotc, 

How Briiqueinonl’s Castle op^d Us (icvthir ^Ue, 

When on the waricrring Siot, ils Jovtly 
Besiow’d her btaiuy ami an tarldom t iir 


' Shenstonc (1714 — i7^>,t)» author of '/Vic >Schadlmtshcn^ ho-, n 
niimboi of sun/as called It'rtittn tn aft Inn at ILt^hiy, Stoll hto* 
adapts • fine,— , 

, It (money) buys me-^fieedom at an inn. ’ 

^ XArtm ^Jntofiy and CUopat^a n xv 7; stpj 

Ku murfe, but e’ei* a Winian, ,n)fl romnianded 
By such p«Hjr pasvinp as tb< ini«d ili.it milks 
And d<.Kis the mt.mest <hiu^.” 

K come a ritomare in rmUiada 
'Irovassc t- buon navii^lio u miijlior tempo 
E tlell* India a Itftdtu desse li> s<eU»o 
Forsc nlhi cjntua ion mighoi plcltio 

Ot lamia fmmo \\.\. \vi, S» ori 
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AUTHOR’S NOTES. 


Notb I., p. 58 . — Saint Iluiip.ifr. 

C’ 

Kvory vocation had, in the middle age*?, its protecting The 

(Imse, null its foituncs mid its hazards, lhe®lnisiness ot so many, and 
the ainusenienl ot all, v\'a.f placed under the direction ol'lsaint Itubcrl. 

silvan saint was the vson of Itevlrand, l’)iilce of AcquUainc, and, 
while in the secular state, was a coin tier of King IVpin/ lie was 
]'>a>.sionat<. ly fond of tlic chase, and vised to neglect attendance on divn^O 
worship foi this anuisemeiit. While he wa.s once engaged in this 
pa it line, a stag appeared bcfoie him, havi^ a criici(i,K hound hetwist hi.s 
ill)] ns, an<l he heaid a voice winch menaced Jvim with eternal [mmsh- 
nieiu if he did not lejient of his sins. He lelired Ironv the W'orkl and 
lo«.k outers, liis wife liaving also retreated into the cloister. Iliibeit 
alleiwaids became Uisliop ol Maesliecht and Liefge ; and from his zeal 
in dc'^troying remnants of idolatry is caljcd the Apostle ol Ardeime* and 
of lirabant. Those who were descended of his race wcic supposed 
to possess the power of curing pei&uiis billcii by mad dogs. 

Note II,, p. 73 . --Duke of Gueldres. 

This was Adolphus, son of Arnold and of Catherine de Rourbon. 
'I'lie present story has little to do Avith him, though one* of the most 
atiocioiis cluiiarteis of Jii-^ time, lie made war against his father; in 
wlin h unnatural strife he made the old man piisoner, and used him with 
the im>si brutal violence, piocceding, it is said, even to the length 
of stnking him with Ins Iiand. Arnold, in resentment 00- this usage, 
disinheuted the iinpiineipled wretch, ami sold 10 Charles of Riugundy 
whatever riglits he had over the duchy of Gueldres and earldom of 
Zulphen. Mar) of Rnigundy, dauglmr ot Charles, restored these 
pi's^essions to the unnaiuial Adolphus, who was slam in -1477. 

Note III., p. 73.— The Constable Saint ?*aul. 

This part of Louis Xllh's leign was much embarrassed by the 
intrigues oi the Const.\ble Saint I’aul, who afTected independence, 
and "carried on intngues with England, Trance, and Burgundy, at 
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(ho snn\c time. iVccurdinpf to iJio usual fate ot sucli v.uialtl<’ poliiu i.m., 
the ( ‘onslaltle <Mmesl Ity di.wvinjx upon Innisoll ihi* .immosily o( all tlu* 
^oweilvil iu‘i:^r|!t)ouii, whom he had in their turn amun-d uid (!ei'n\>Mi 
lie was deliveujd up l»y the r)uke of Ijiiijaiiuly to the Km;; ol hr.iin e, 
iric^, and cxccut d for treason* A.i). U75- 


Note IV., p. 121 .— Gipsies or Bohemians. 

In a former volio-Hi of this edition of the Waveiloy {(hu 

Manneriug), the leads ./ill find some reinniks on llu* t^ijisies as (Ir-v 
are found w. Srotlind. But it^Ls well known that this e^tiaojilmaiy 
vanety of the human laee o’^ls in neaily the same primitive .(.do# 
speakm;,; the saine^au<;uap[e, m almost all the kmcjtlom-, cf l'\iioi>e, ami 
eonhiimmj.; in certain respeets to the manneis of the pioplr .imnnd 
tlum, hu 4 yt-L remaining sepaiat^d fioni them hy eeilani indnial 
dislmelionM in wliieli they rorre' pond with eaeli other, and llni^ ni im 
tain their jmtTei'.sions to ho coTi>idc»cd as a^disimct rice TIk ii lird 
appeaiance m Kiirope took place in the heipnnin^; (I ilie (ilurnth 
century, %'nen various hands ol this sMi,cjular penjde ajipeaied ni ili.* 
t^iffeienl couiUiies of Kiuopc. Tliey claimeil an ly^ypt'an desient, and 
tlicir fealutos attested that they were of Ifadcrn niic^in. 'I he accomd 
50 . en by tht’-.e singular pcop^^* was, that it was a[)i<oint(d to tin m, .is a 
jieiiance, to tiavcl for a ceitain nuniher of year'', llns .ip'(l(>i;y R.r, 
piohahly selectOvl as hcin^ most con|rcnial to the sui.erst.Muris nf tin* 
countries wliich they vi-ated. Their appc-iiani e, howtvu-, ami m.mnei ,, 
stron^rly conti.vlicLed the allc;;atioii that 'Imy travelled Ironi any 
reli;.;i<»us motive. 

Tlieii diess and accoutrements were at onee shoav and siprdul ; 
those \\lio acted as ra) itinns and leadci.-, of any hfude, and sueli .ilw.iys 
appealed a> their commanders, were ari.r)e.I ni t.lie^a'. of the most 
shuwy^colours, such .is scarlet or h.t>dit ;;;re(n; were well nnninted ; 
assumed tllo td.^^ td flukes .iml omuls, aufl alFeelf'd om ideiahle coii- 
secjuence. The rest (/f t)u luh** were inosi lui < rahle m their dn t and 
apparel, fed without iR'.itatinn on annuals v, hicli had died of di-iMse, 
and weio dad in Iilliiy ami '.catdy rj;j^, wliidi haidiy ' nflitol fur 
the ordinal y . pm jio^t'.s of e<)mnj()n d*** ruey. 'I hen rouij lf'vnjn was 
poijitively Kasicin. appro.idmif; to tli.at of tlic llmdiKi.. 

Their •laniicr.s were as 'Lpraved .«s their .ap[)crj ranee was pom ami 
bc^T'RirJ). Tlie men were in isa.eial lliieves, ;nui the v\rRiien ot the 
m(>si abandoned cliaiacttr. '1 he few ails which tliey sludud wdh 
iuccc'-s w'cre of a slij^ht and idle, thou;;!i in;;ehiou, fie ciiptiou. 'Ihcy 
practised woikinj; in non, but never up«m any ;4teal seal :. Many w'cre. 
good Sportsmen, go<»d niuskians, and master'-, m a v.onl, o( all 
tiivial aits, ^he jiractice of which is hulc helliu than m< re idiene.s. 
Ikff their ingenuity ne-.er ascended int«> indiKtiy. 'I wo 01 thuiMUhir 
jicciihanlies .-.eeni tf> lia\*: dislingui-hed tlieiii in all lounir!-*,. Tlieir 
preten^mns tf> load fodunes. hy )<alniistry au'i by astroloi^y, acquirtfl 
them i5omeiiiJR.s icq'ect, Lai ollciier drew ih'.ni umh.i -uspn'i-jn as 
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sonorers; :in<l ln.^ily, the univcTsar ‘^iccusalion thatilliey aui^mciUed 
ilu'ir hordi' by slcalii^fj children, subjected them t/ doubt and cxe- 
ciation. From this ii liappened, th>at the pretensions /et ui> by the*-; 
wajulcrurs, of being pilgrims in the act of ppnarree. although it was 
at fn si admitted, and in many instaifpes, obtained theiA protection from 
the govcrninenl.s o^the countries through wlu^ tliey tra#"eHjed,^va.s after- 
wards totally disbelieved, and thjpy'Vere , Consul cred as irTcouugible 
rogues and vagrants; iliey incurred almost lev cry where sentence of 
banii<!jiiient, and, where suffefted* td jenjairij ^ were, rather iSqjects of 
pr fsccution than of protection from jifie' law. ' 

There is a curious and accurate accolmt of. thttir arrival in Pfance in 
the journal of a Doctor of Th^Iogy, ^hicli i&vprVserved ai-'d published 
t.by the learned Tiusquicr. The follownng'^ an ^Jitraqt ; — ‘ 

“On August ?7lh, 1427, cairit^ to Paris twelve ik^itchts, Penaucirrs, 
(iK-nancc doers), as they called themselves, Vys,. a duhe, an t^*rl, and 
ten men, all on hora ljach, and falling themselves good Christians. 
Tliey were of Lower iCgypl, and gave out flial, not It^pg before, the 
Cluistians had subdued Tneir country, and obliged them to embrace 
C'hristiiinity uii pain of being put to death. Tho.se wdio were baptised 
weie great lords in their own coimlry, and ha,d a king and qifeen there. 
Soon after their conversion, the Saracens overran the country, and 
obliged them to renounce Cbacistiauity. When Jthc Emperor of Gehnany, 
the King of Poland, and other Christian i^lnces, heard of thisj they fell 
upon tlieui, and obliged the whole of them, both great and small, 
to <]uit the cuuntiy, and go to the Poj^e at Home, who enjoined them 
seven years’ iienancc to W'andcr over the world, without lying in a i>ed, 

“They had been wandering live years when they came to f.aris 
hist; the principal people, and soon after the commonalty, about 
100 or r20, reduced (according to fheir own account) from loooor 1200, 
Nvhen they \vcnt from home, the rest being dead, with their kb^g and 
queen.* d'hey were lodged by the .police at some disianciLfiom the city, 
at C'liauel .St Denis. ^ . 

“ Nearly 'all of them liad their cars bored, and wor^ two jSlver rings 
III e.ich, which they siiid weie e.steeined oinaments in their country. 

'1 he men Nv ere I dock, ihcir hair cuvletl ; the women remarkably black, 
their only clothes a J.nge old dultle gaimenl, tied over the sdiouldcrs 
with a cloth or coni, and under ita miserable rocket.' In short, they were 
the most poor luisciable cieatuies that had ever been seen itt France; 
anef, irntwiihstaiiding their poverty, there were among thiAin women 
who, by looking bito people’s hands, told their fortunes', and- W'hat was 
uoTbc,„lhey picked i>eopIe\s jvockcls of theii nioneyi and got Jt into their 
own, by telling these things thiough airy magic, et cailcia.** ^ . 

Nolwilhstauding the ingenious account of themselves- 
by these gipsich, the bishop of Paris ordered a fiiajr, cabled t-e P^-tif 
Jacobin, to preach a sermon, cxcowmuuicaliug all the meif aiiU wom^n 
\\ ho had had recourse to these Bohemians on ihc saibject of the future, ■ 
and shown their halide for that purpose. They departed from Paris for 
rontoise in the month of September, 
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1‘a^quier remarks upon this singular journal, Unit however tlu' Kiory 
of a penance s';|Loiiis of a trick, these people wamJcied up and down 
France, uiulcir ine eye^ And with the knowledge, ol the magi.siTAtes, for 
jnorc than «a hundred years ;«and it was not tiU ifht, that a sentence (if 
banislnnent passed igainst thenxjn that king(i(»m. 

•The arrival of the Egyptians (a? these singular ptMplc were called) 
in vavioi^ pavifoT EnrojA^ pdrrespondsi-with the pcTiod in which 'Ti^nur 
ur Tamerlane invaded Tlmdostan^ affording its natives the choice 
beiwceti the And dea^iv, ^ There' can be litUe doubt that ihcMi 

wanderers'tionbisted origiri^Uyof the HifidOstanq^ trilies, who,displ.iced, 
and Hying from thc s* bres of the MabommedanS, undeilook this specie > 
of wandering life, well khowin^ whither they were going. It is 
naiuial to^pposiT'tlie l>ah4', lus it how exists. Is much mingled with 
Europeans, but most ♦f thesv Itave lxjen , brought 'up from childhod^ 
among them* and learnctf airtfieir practicei?. 

It strong evidence of this, that when they arc in clo-sesf contact 
witli thewdinury peasaqifs aioimd^hem, they still keeji their language 
a myst€rj\ •There is little doubt, howc^r, that U is a dlnlert of 
the 1 luKlostanoe, from the specimens pi oduced by Orclfmrin, Jioyland, 
and otlmr, wbo have written on the, subject. But the author Iia^, 
J:)esidcs their authonty, personal occasion to know that an individual, 
out of mere cuiiiisity, and availing himself with patience and assiduity 
of such opportunities as oftered, has madc^himscH capabl y of convcising 
with any gipsy whom he or can, like the royal Hal, drink with 

any tinker in hi.^ qwn language. The astonishment excited amcuig 
tliCvSe vagrants cin finding a stran{»er participant of their mystery, 
occasions very Uulicrous scenes. It is to be hoped this gentleman ulll 
publish the knowledge he possesses on so .singular a topic. 

'Hiere arepiudcntial reasons for po-slponing tins disclosure at present ; 
for although much more reconciled to society since they h.ive been less 
the objects of legal persecution, the gipsies aic still a Icrocious and 
vihdljfive people^: * ' ' 

Rut notwhlistanding this is certainly the ciise, I <!jtmiot but add, 
from my Own d^MCrvalioii of ne.irly lifiy years, that the manner . of tlicse 
vagi-ant trilies arc much ameliorated ; —lint I have known iji(|jviduaL> 
amongst' them who h.ive united themselves to civili/wl sinioty, and 
maintim respectable ,.cliaracten>, and that great alteration lias been 
wrought in their cleanliness and general mode of life. 


Note V., p. 149.— Card- Play inc;. 

x.Dr piryascluii); here remarks that canls, .said to have been invented in 
a preceding retgn,Tor the amusement of Charles V- during the intervals 
of hi5 mental disorder, seem sp«^edily to have become tonihmn among 
tb^i couitiei^, siiwc they already furnished Loui.:> XT. with a metpplior. 
The same proverb Xvas »]^uoted by i 'urandartc, m the etjchanted cave 
Montesinos. The alleged origin of the invention fd cards produced one 
oi' the shrewdest replies I have ever heard given in evidence. It was 
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made Ijy tlic lale Dr Drej^ory of Edinlairgli to a coiinscd ot gie.it 
crnim/rn'e at llie StoUi'.h bar. The Docloi’s testiimy y went to piovc 
llu- in'..iuity of flic j).irly whoso mental cajiacity was the ^joint at issue. 
(Jji .1 cioss-uilerrogation, he aihnitled that«tlit‘ person in question playeil 
admirably at whist “And do you seriously say, Lector,” said tlie 
hanied cuun^al, “tiiat a jietson havinga supenor capacity for a gatifi^ So 
dillii nil, and wliKdi'ierjuncs m a prc-cinincnt (fegrcc, ine!nory, ^ndgment, 
amt oomlnnatioii, can be at the same time deianged in his under- 
slanding “ 1 am no caul- player,” said the doctor, wich great 
iid<iiev., “but I have lead in history that Caids were invented foi the 
.'jinuMintnt of an in. .an e king.” The consequences of this reply ueie 
di.ci'.ive. 

Notk VI., p. i62.--Balue's Ile^ftsEM/y^siiip. 

A f\ien<lly, though unknown corrc.spondent, has pointed out* to me 
that I have been mistaken in alleging that the^Airdinal was a*i>:ul rider, 
if so. I owe Ins mcimny an apology; for (here are few rj|.en who, until 
my falter days, have lovcfl that exercise better than myself. But the 
('nidmal may have been an nuHlTeient hoiseman, though he wished to 
1)1' lodked upon as c(]ual to the dangers of the chase, lie was*a man of 
a^smniition and ostentation, as he sliowcd at the siege of Pans m 146^, 
wheie, coiitiary to tlic custom ami usage of wai, he mouidetl guard 
duimg llie night with an unu'sual sound of fflaiions, tniuqiels, and other 
insliument.. In imputing to the Cardinal a want nf ^kiU in horseman- 
ship, I iecol)ei.U‘d hu .ulventure in Pans when ullacked by assassiiiN, on 
wIirIi ov'c.'ision bis mule, being scare<l by the crowd, i.in away with the 
ridei, and t.iking its course to a monastery, to the abbot of which 
lie liuimTly 111 longed, was the means of .saving his masiei s life.— Sec 
Jkan 1)1'. 'I’RovKs’ C / iroun / c . 

Note VFL, p. -223.— Gai.eotti. ^ \ 

M. irtius Galeolti was a native of Narni, in UiRbrIa. He was 
seeretaiy to Matthias C'orviinis, King of lluiigaiy, and tutor to his son, 
John Corvinus. While at liis court, he composed a woik, /A’ fo(Osc 
ihctis et A'cj^ns MiUt/Ui?' Coniifti. He left Hungaiy m i 477 > 

svns made pii^oner at Venice on .r charge of having piopagated hetero- 
dox ojumons in a troaliso entitled, De liominc intcriorc ct cor Pore ej:is. 
He w.i^- obliged to lee.int some of these doctniies, and might have 
sulTered seiiously but lor the piolection of Sixtus IV., then Pope, who 
had been one of his schobis. He went to P'lance, attached himself to 
Louis XL, and died m his .seivice. 

Note VIII,, p. 249 .~Rei.igion of the Bouem^i,a\$. 

It was a leinaikahle feature of thc charactei of these wanderers, that 
they did not, like the Jews, whom they otherwise resembled in some 
paiiiculais, pos>ess or piofess any pailicular leligion, ulietliei m foiiu 
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«>r j>riiKjpI«\ I buy rtMcIily cr.irfoj in» <1, f.ii as mi ’ht l>k‘ uijuui'b wilh 
ihc u*li”uin f)f cdnntiy ii^ whuli tlu*y lo so).>ma, ma ilul 

jbcyc'^cr tl mote than \\.t> ilcmanhotl of lIuMti. h is (»ttam 

that JM III. ha iJiey emhrac* vlticither tlic tenets <it th.' leh-Muii ol Ihaiinlt 
nor t>l Alaliom<|^. The\ bavi.' lienee hcen eoiisnleiei! as i>rlonomi; to tlie 
l^asl Indi^in lnf>es of Nuts or Paiia^. 'I'liey- nani of uhVion is 
■'iiliplich^liy a irood deal superstition. Siieli oI tlteir litiial a^ I, ni he 
‘ (liscoveied, f<ir example that hclonginrj to matriape, is saiape in tlu 
e\trem(# and u-Sf mldei the customs of llie Hottentots imue t)ian ot any 
ei\ih/ed ]’>eo} le. U !n-y .alopt vaiious ohsei lanci's, pa l.ed up tioni ll..* 
rehpion of tin; count, y in which they live. It is, ui laiheV was, :I»e 
custom of the tubes on the Borders of Faipland and Scotland, lo 
aftiilndc simtess to th ise jouifieys which ate coninnMU'cd hy passing 
llnoupli llie jiarisii clutTch ; and they usually liy to oluain peiinis>n.ii 
fiom l^(j hi adlc to do so when tlie clmuh is enijily, for the i). i loi manet of 
tlivme si^\ice is not cojiMoVied as e>>cntial to tjje omen, '1 !■. y aie, 
llKicfoie, totally devoi<.ilf\f any ifTfcilual .sense of iLli'p.m ; and tin: 
hiplier, or iii%e insfiiKlel ilass, may h(‘ c<#»sidei.d as a. iviiow leilpnip 
no deity save iho'^o of Jipicuiu^, and bucli is <le->cnhc-l as htmg the 
faith, o%iu> faiili, of Haytaddin Maiigialnn. 

^ I may here take notiic, that nolhinjj is nuie disagree il.Je to lliis 
Indolent and voluf4uotts people than being foiced to follow any n pnlar 
piofession. When I’aiis w-ju ganhoned by the Allie<i lio.-p. m iiie 
>i*ar r.Sr5, tlie auihoi w'us walking wilh a Bniish otlnei, ?. mt i p...! 
ludd by the Piu.ssian tioops. 'JIo happoticfl at the tinn: to >ni"ke a 
cigar, find was about, while parang the sentinel, to take it out of lo , 
mouth, in conipliauce with a gencKiI regulation to that < Ifeet, when, 
gieatly to the astonishment ol the pas<en};cis, liie soMn^r iddie^sMl 
them in tlie.se w'ords* h'aitchin sie hufin > ; ViiJyunmf n v / 
Prcus^iSiht' Duttsli" that is, “Smoke away; may the Ihu-sian ‘dviee 
be d — il ? ” Upon looking clo.scly at the* man, lie seemed plainly lo he* 
a 01 gipt')’, w lio took tins metlmcl nf expu^iu'ng lus «li ti l.iln.n 

of the duly iinnoscfl on him. When the* ii>k he lan by d«img so is 
ciuisulered, it will be found lo aigue a d< cp (kgiee -d rh like wlm li 
could make him coumiit lumM-lf so unviatily. If In liad h. eii ./v. ilieanl 
by a .‘.crge.rnt or coijioral, the wouM have been tlie shglot, t 

in.stiLvmcnt of punishment employed. 


Noir: IX., p 3.54. — MuR.orR oi- juik Iij.sf;«»i' or 

In as'^igning tlit present date to the mui-hu' "f lie; iJids.p (>{ Ln'pe, 
lauiis tie liourhon, hidniy hai> bei’n violated ll tun; that the* Bi-hop 
was imide jJii'-onei by the iiis.ngeiits ol llnti dy. Iti > a bo true that the 
ie})o!l of the insuuection tame lo (.'iiailes wnh a lumour 'h.O tlie Ihsliop 
\*.fs slam, vwiich excited his imligiMtion ar'iimt 1 oui., who w i> thtn 
in Ills p«)\\er. But th''"-e things !i.i|>j.eiit'd m 1 jf.^, .uid ih'^ Bi (...p ^ 
Tmu'flei dul nut lake idae.* til) 14S2, In l!:e months of Augml ami 
Scplt ml'er rd dial }eai, \\ iDiain di; la M-tteK, ealit.d lie* Wil 1 Ihxir i;f 
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Ardennes, entered into a conspiracy with the discontented citizens 
of fjei^c aijainst their Hidiop, Louis of Bourbon, beinf aided' with con- 
siderable sums of money by tlie Kinj; of .France. By tliistneans, and tl^' 
assistance of many murd(Ters and ^andittf, who thronijpjd to him as to a 
leader bcfiltinjj them, De la March assembled a body Vf troops,. whom 
lu‘ dressed in sca^Iijt as a uniform* with a boar’s licafl,o|^ the left sleeve. 
With this Uttle army he approached the city •of Li^ge. Upph this the ^ 
citizens, who were engaged in the c<3inspiracy^ came to their Bishop, And, 
o Iff ring to stand by him to the death* Shorted him tq mafeh dtSCi against 
ilicsc robbers. The Bifshop, therefore, put himself at the" head of a few 
(mops of Ins own, trusting to the assistance of the people of Liege. 
But so soon as they came in sight of the enetb^, the citiz^s, as before 
^;vj,p'ei*d, fled from the Bishop’s banner* and hq.. was left with his own 
iuindful of adherents. At this morneni Maipk charged at the 

head of his banditti with ihe'cxpectod success., The Bishop was Jnonght 
bcfoic the profligate Knight, who first cut hith over the iace, then 
nuudeicd liim with his own hand,* and causid hts body to be exposed 
naked in the great square Cf Li^ge before Saint Lambert^' Cathedral. 

Such is the actual narrative of a tragedy ivhidi struck with horror 
the people of the time. The murder of the Bishop has biicn fifteen 
years antedated lu the tex^' for, reasons which the reader of romance 
will easily appreciate." ' ^ 

• 

Note X., p. 355.— Schwarz-keiters. 

Kyncs ‘Morrison describes this species of soldiery as follows : 

“lie that at this day looks upon their Schivars-reiiers (that is, 
black horsicmen), must confess, that, to make their liorseS'and boots 
shine, they make themselves as black as colliers. These horsemen 
wear black clothes, and poor though tljcy be, spend no small time 
in brushing them. The most of them have black horses, which, while 
they painhilly dress, and (as I h.ave said) dtdight to have theft boots 
and shoes shine with blackiiig-siulf, their hands and faegs become black, 
and I hoi oof they have their foresiiid name. Vet I have heaixl Germans 
say, that they do thus make themselves black to seem more 'Terrible 
to their enemies.” — Fynes M'okriSon's /Hnerary, Edition 1617, 

]». 165. 

. ^ ‘V 

Note XL, p. 375 .~Philti* de CoMtjKBi&. * 

Philip dc Comines was described in the former editions of this* work 
Qs a little m,xn, fitted rather for counsel than action. Tins, was a 
description made at a venture, to vary the military portraits With which 
the .ago and work alxmiul. Sleidan the hi.‘>torun, upoii the authority 
of Mailhinrd’Arves, who knew Philip de Comines, and Kad served in 
his household, '•ays he was a man of tall stature, and a noble pipserftf. - 
T he learned Monsieur Petitot, editor of the edition of Memoirs relative 
to the History of Fi'ancc, a work of great value, mliraates that Philip de 
(.'ouiinos made a figure at the gaine:>_oi chivalry ;^\d pageants exhibited 
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on the wcrMin^ of Cliailos of lhir;jun(ly uith MarL;.irt't ni 

111 1468.— STec ilie CJiromcle of Jean de Troyes, in IVtitor'i edition 

i\\^ Mhuofhe? cL I* Hiatoirt de Frat*ce^ voh xiii, p. ^^75, Note. 
J have looked jiro OliviVrdB' la MarcHe, who, in Jih. ii., cn.ipier iv., of 
hij^ Mettioirs, *ves ap itmple account of these “tieix'e vanities,” con- 
taining as ma#3^ miscellaneous articles as the •eiiculo of the o!tl 
inerchatiT of Peter iSchlcml, who bought shadows, and eanied willi 
him in his- hag wliatever any one OouW wish or demand in retmn. 
There tre itS that' splendid description, kmghtSi dames, pagiv, and 
aichers, good store bf'suies of castles, ficvy dfagons, and drornocLu ic*; ; 
there arc leopards riuip ' lions j^tHere are rocks, nrcli.ods, f.imi- 
tains, speao;^ broken and whoje, and the twelve lahouis of Ilcicules. 
In such a brilliant medley’ I had some trouble in finding Philip ^ 
Comines He is«the TifSl ftametl, however, of n gnllant bn ml of as- 
sailant, knights and noblemen, to the number of twenty, who, with 
the Prin^ ol Orange as their leader, encountered, in a gcm ral tourney, 
with a party^f tbe sam? nfcimbef un<lor the profligate Adoll of'Cleves, 
who acted as challenger, by the. romantic^ title of Arhn) d'or. d'he 
encounter, though wirh auiiS of courtesy, was very fierce, and separatcil 
by maiii#foice, not without difficulty. Philip dc Comines has tlu-ieA^re, 
in title t6 he accc^nted tarn Marie t^unm MenuriOf though wlicn wc 
consider the obscurity which has settled qp llic rest of this trotf/^e dor/e. 
we are at no loss to esiima^ the most valuable of his (ptalilRations. 

NaTE XII.j p. 377 . — Mketing of Loois and Charijcs akiek 
rilE BAi'TiJt OF Mon rthri'.KY. 

After the battle of MonlPheiy, in r465, Charles, thoiv Compic dc 
Charalois, had an interview with Louis under the walls of Pails, e icli at 
the head of a small j>arty. The two prince^ dismounted, and walked 
together' so deeply engaged jn discussing the laisiness of llieir meeting, 
that liharles forgot the peculiarity of his situation ; and w'hcn l.,<mis 
turned back toirards the town of Pans, from whicfi In; enme, the CJount 
of Charalois kept him c<jmpauy so far as to pass the line of outworks 
with which Pans was surioimJed, and 'enter a iield-uork which roni' 
nuinicjued with the town by a trench. At this i^criod he had only flve 
or sik’' persons in comjmny with him. llis r.scort caught an :il.iim 
for his, safetyj^' and his principal followers rude foi vvnrff from where 
he had l^.thcm," niniembering that his grant! father Ivul been a,ss.a*>Hinatefl 
at Meinteicuu in a similar parley, on roth Scpiembei, i fip. I'o iheii 
great joy the Count leturncd uninjured,, aeroinpahied with a guaid 
belonging to Imuis. ''Pbe Purgiuidians tnsod him wiili lashni'ss m 
no measured terms. ‘♦ISay no moie of it,” said ( harles; “I acknow- 
ledge the extent of my folly, !)uf I was not awaie whut J was doing 
till I ciitcif'd the* redoubt.” — Memenres dc I'lui im'K dk 
fcHrip. Xn'J. ,, 

Louis was much pr.dsed for las good faith on this oirasion; aiul 
it woo- n^turaj tlial the- LHike slumld call it to iccollection when his 
enemy iio uncxi>octe‘diy put himscll in hib power by hts v»Mt lo Peioune*. 
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Nofh XI If-, p. 415 .— LiUge Riot Elf.. 

• 

The liistoneal facts attending (his celebrated in^fview are ex- 
pounded anti eidarged upon in (."haptcr XXVII. Agents sent by 
Inid templed the pe(fplo td I-iege to rebel aggj^ist thrtr*;?upcri^r, Duke 
(Jliarlcb, and pcr.secnte and murder their Bishop.' But Louis was not « 
pieparcd for their acting with such promptitude. They flew arms 
witli tlie temerity of a fickle rabble, took llio Bishop prisoner, menaced 
and insulted him, and tore to pieces one or two of his canons. This 
news was sent to the Duke of Burgundy at the moment when Louis had 
so unguardedly placeil himself in his ^mwer ; and the /cti'iisequcncc 
%as, that Charles phiccd guards on the Castle qf Peronne, and, deeply 
resenting the tu-achery of the King of France in excifing sedition in bis 
dominions, while lie pretended the most intimate friendsb<ti\ he 
delibeiaterl wliclher lie should not 4)Ut Louis^to death. ^ 

Throe days Louis was detained in this very precarii^is situation; 
.nml It was only his profuse*] iberality amongst Charles’s favourites and 
couitioi s w'hich finally ensured him from death or deposition. Comincs, 
who w.vs the Duke of Burgundy’s chamhcilaiii at the time, an(f*sleiit in 
his ujiaiUiieiU, says, Charles hoither undicsscd nor slept, but llunj;}* 
himself fioin lime to time <»i the bed, and, at other times, wddly 
tiavcvscd the apart luent. It was long befoit his violent temper became 
in any dcgiee tractable. At length he only agreed to give Louis his 
libeiiy, on condition of his accompanying him m person against, and 
employing his troops in ijubduing, the mutineers whom his intrigues had 
in^tigiited to arms. 

dlii', was a bitter and degrading alternative. But I^ouis, seeing no 
other ino<le ol compounding for the effects of his r.ishness, not only 
submitted to this discieditablc condition, but swore to it upon a crucifix 
said to have belonged t<i Chailemagne. These particulars are from 
Comiiies. Theio is a succinct epitome of theip in Sir Natiianicl 
WraxalTs History of France^ vol. i. •> 


Note XIV., p. 4-25 .— Prayer of Loiini XL 

While I pel used these passages in the old manuscript throniclc, 
1 could not help feeling astonished that an intellect acute as that of 
Louis Xr. certainly was, could so delude itself by a sort of superstition, 
of which one w'ould think the stupidest savages incapable; but the 
toims of the King's prayer, on a similar occasion, as picscrved by 
Biaiitome, arc of a teiu>r lully as exlraordiu.iiy. It is that which, being 
ovoi heard by tool or jester, was by him made public, anij; let in 
on an act of fiitiicide, w'hich might never have been suspected. 1%# 
way in which the stoiy is nanaled by the coiiiiplcd courtier, who could 
jest with all that is criminal as well as with all that is profligate, is 
w'oilhy tlie reader’s notice; for such actions are seklom done where 
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ihcic are not men with hearts of the nether millNtone, c.ipaMe aiul 
willing; to ntakAthein matters of laughtei. 

^ “ Amon^^tlil numerous good tricks of disMnnihitu>n, feints, and 

finesses ol gall^try, which rtie good King (I-ouis XI.) dul in his lime, 
he put to (Uatlffns brotl er, the Duke de (luyenne, ai the moment when 
the Duke least ^l\jjught of sucii a ihiug, and while the King was making 
the grcaitst show of love^o him during his life, aiuT of atfeclion foi hnn 
at his death, managing the whole concern with so much ait, that it 
would iievcr have been known had not the King taken into Ins own 
service a fool w'ho ha<i belonged to his deceased biotlur, Ihii it 
chanced that Loins, b ing engaged in his devout prayers aiul nrisims at 
the liigh of our Lady of C’lery, whom he called his good pairitiiess. 
and no pei^n nigh eveept thl^ fool, who, without his knowledge, was 
within earshot, h^thu^gave Vent to his pious hiunihes: — 

‘‘^h, my good Lady, my gentle misLic^s, my only fiiend, in whom 
alone! |^ve resoince, I pi ay you to supplicate (lod in my Ik li. df, and 
to bo my advocate wiiij him thitt he may pardon ni<’ tlic dcntli <! 
my brother %'hom I caused to be poisoneil by that wicked Abliol of 
Saint John. 1 confess my guilt to thee as to my good jsUroness and 
’misiics% iJut then what couM I do? he was peqiclually rau^lng 
^isoicler in my kingdom. Cause me then to [lardoned, my gooil 
I^ady, and I know what a reward I will give thee.’" 

'riiis singular confes>ion did not csriTpe the jester, 'vln* upluai» 1 e«I 
the King witli the fratiicid^in the faee of ll^e vvlnde company at illimcr, 
which Loui'' was fain to let pass w'ilhout observation, in case oi in- 
creasing the slander. 


Note XV., p 439 .— Martius GAi.Forri. 

# 

The death of ^^artIns Oaleolti Avas in some digree coinnKtofl will) 
Louis XT. Tile astiologei was at Lyoii’., ami Fmaring iliai ilic King 
was approaching the cit>, got «ui hor-^tback m ordci to im ( 1 Inm As 
he thiew himself Jiastily from his hoise to pa) his Ic^|M.ct to the King, 
he fell with a violence which, joined to his e\lrcjm‘ ( oipulciice, w.i^ ih*‘ 
cause of his death in 1478. 

lint tiie acute and leady-witted c\| edient to csui]).' msmnt death 
had no reference to the histoiy t)f tins plnlo'fiijher. 'Idic s.iuk-, or 
ncaily the same stoiy, is told of Til>cuus, who dtinanded of a Mioth 
saycr, d'hra'^ullus, if he knew llic day of his own «!iath. and KMcIved 
for answ'er, it w'ould take place just ihicc day.s before that o( the 
Emperor. On this reply, instead of bmng thrown over the rocks into 
the sea, as had been the lyranlks fust intention, he was taken gicat care 
p#for the rSu of his life, — Tai.iti Annul, Iib. %i. cap. 21. 

'The oil vnms ranees in Avhich lajins XI. rcceivc -1 a similar rcjily from 
an astrologer au* as follow: — The soi/thsayer 111 (pic^-lifin ha<l pic^.iged 
that a rcinale favourite, to whom the King was very much attached, 
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sliould (lie in a Week. As he proved a tnic prophet, the King was 
as inurh iiiceit'iecl as if llic astrolojger could have prjfyeiKed the evil 
J»c piedicted. lie sent for the plniosopher^ and had f'ptrty slatitmed 
lo assassinate liini as he retired from the iwyal^ presen Q,*. Being askeif 
by the King concerning his owivfortimes, be coiifdss%:l that he per- 
ceived signs of some imminent danger. - Bdng farther questioned c§n- 
ceiiiing the day of Tiis own death, ^he , was sllrewd enotigh t<» answer 
with cmnposiire, that it woukl be "eKac^y three days lx‘£ore that of 
his Majesty. There was, of course, ^bre tak&q that be shoulii escai>e 
bis desLiiied fate; and he was ever after “much protected by tb<; ICing, as 
a man of real science, and intimat&Jy connected whb fhe royal destinies. 

Altliough almost all the hislorians pf- Lieu:i$ represent him as a dupe 
to the common hut splendid hnpaslurd* of Jiidldial astroKJ^y, yet Ids 
c%.-ilu lily could not he deep-rooted, if the, following f^jiccdqtc, reported 
by Bayle, be conect. ,, \ • ' * 

Upon one occa'dcni, Louis int’iindittg" to liuiit, and doulit^hl of the 
weather, enquiicd of an astrologer ntar'his peison whether it would be 
fair. The sage, liaving recfvtrse to bis astrolabe, answered with confi- 
dence in the alTuinalive. At the entrance of the fqiest the royal cortege 
was met by ^i charcoal man, who expressed to sonic, menials of tiie train' 
his surprise that- the Kfng should .have thought of hunting in. a day% 
which threatened, tempest. Tlie coilicr*^5j>rcdretion proved true. The 
„ King and his court were dril?cn from tlieir sport drenched; and 

Louis, having heard what the collier had s^d, ordered the maii l>efore 
him. “ Ilow were you .moie accurate in foretelling the, weather, my 
friend,” said he, than this learned man ?”-?-?* I am an ignorant man, 
Sire,” answered the collier, **w'as never "at school,-, and cannot read 
ot write. But I have' an a.strologer of my own» ,who shall foictell 
weather with any of them. .It is, with reverence, the. aSs who Carries 
my eh.arcoal, who always, when bad M^eather is approaching, points 
forw.aul his ear,s, walks more slowly than usual, and tries to rub himself 
.against walls; and it was from tliese 'signs that I foretolcT yeste^lay’s 
storm. The King burst into a fit of laughing, dismissed the astro- 
-logical biped, and assigned the collier a smJtll pensldt to maintain 
the quadruped, swearing he would never in future trust to any other 
astrologt'r than the charcoahnan’s ass. , ' * ' 

But if there is any truth in this story, the credulity of Ix)ttis was not 
of a nature to be removed by the failure there* mentioned. lie fs said 
to liave believed in the prediction of Augelo Calthp, his physiiiati, and 
the friend of (^loniines, who ft»rctold the death' of Charles of Burgiindy 
ill the veiy lime and hour when it took place at theil)attle’of Mbtat. 
Upon this assurance, Louis vowed a silver screen to the.shi'ine of Saint 
Mai tin, which ho aftenvards fulfilled at the expen.se of one hundred 
thoushiul francs, ‘'ll i;» well ktiown; besides that He was Uie 
and devoted slave of his physiciau-s. Coclier, or Cottier, one of their 
miml^r, besides the retaining the "of ten thousand (ctoWiS,,, ex tort <1W« 
from his royal patient great sums in lands and money and, in addition 
to all, the Bishopric of Amiens for his nephew. He maintained over 
l.ouis unbounded influence, by using to, him (he most disrespectful 
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haishnes*' anti insolence. ** I know,” be said to tlio sufforing 
“lhat one mt^ni^ you will turn me adrift liVo so many olheis. lUit, 

1 lea'C^cn, y<*i Wd better heWarc, for you will not live eight days alter 
you have done s«! ’’ It is uttiecessary to dwell longer on tin? fears ami 
superstitions ofw prince, whom tin; wretchctl love v^f life induced to 
subftiit to such ^tj|iigi» tics. 

^ Note iCVI., p. 464,r~PHiUP de Cominhs. 

There is little doAt that, during the interesting scene at lVronue, 
Philip de Comincs ^ arnwl inlimafely to know the givai powi i^ nf 

mind of IW^is XIm by ,W’bich he was so much dazzled that it is 
impossible, jn reading his’ Melboii^. tiot to l>c scnsihlc that he Wn-v 
blinded by them #o tffe _more chlicms fihadcs of his character. Hr 
entertq^ied from this time forward a ^rliality ,u> France. Th» historian 
passed ii>|p b’rance aliout 1471, aha rose high in the gofwl graces of 
XI. He 'aftetwai^.s, liccam^the prop<ieiof of the honiship ot 
Argcnloti annothets, ^ title which Avas giv^iihim by anticipation m the 
fonivr editions of this vvork^ fie did 1161 obtain it till he w'ns in 
the Fienph service. After the death of Lrniis, l^hilip de (omines lell 
•rider the suspiciott of the daughter of laJuiS) caUerl our hady oi 
Ileaujcu, as too zealous ’^partisaiV of the rivjxl llniisc of OrK-ans. The 
historian himself was i^prj^ned for eight monthK in one of the iion 
cages which he so .h*cibl^ described. It w*is there Ihnt he 
regretted the fate'" of a court life. “1 have ■vcniurwl on the gieai 
ocean,” he said, in. his affliction, “and the waVes have devoured me. ' 
He w as Subjected to a trial, and exiled from court for some years by the 
Parliament of Paris, being fbuiid guilty of holding intercourse with 
disaffccied persons. He survived this cloud, however, and was after- 
yvards employed by Charles Vlll. in one or two important missions, 
where talents were rerjuired. Louis XI 1 . also transfeired his favour to 
the >#torian/ but did not employ him.' He died at his Casile ol 
Aigenton, in ^09, and svas regretted as one of the most prokwind 
statesmen, ami certainly the Ircst historian of his age. In a jwem l«> his 
iromory by the p»pet Ronsard, he received the distinguished praise that 
he was the first to show the lustre which valour and noble bloiKl (knvtd 
from being united wutb Icnining. 

• Note XVII., p, 496.— Disgoiskd Herald. 

The heralds of the middle ages, like the fecinks of the Romans, w'vre 
invested with *a diaracter which was held almost sacred, 'I'o -strike 
a herald was a crime which inferred a C3i>ital punishment; and to 
counted feit the character of such an . august official was a degree of 
treason towards those men who were accounted the depositaries of 
tf* secrets^f moimrclis nnd the honour of nobles. Yet a prince so 
unscrupulous as Louis XL did not hedtate to ptactise .such an im- 
position, when he wished to enter into communication with Eilwaid IV. 
of England, 
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Kxorcisincj that knowU'dt^e of mankind for which he was so eminent, 
lir sch eted, as an a<H'nt ft ft>r his purpose, a simple v^et/ This man, 
wlxjse addiess Jiad been known to him, he flisgiiiiNlf as a lierald, 
with all the msij^nia ol his ottice, and ‘•^nt him in e liat capacity to 
upen a comnumication with the h'nglish army. \wo thines arc 
leinaikable m tins transaction. Fust, that the stratagem, though of’so 
fiaiidiilent a nature, does not seem to havf been ndbessariiy called 
for, suite all tliat King Loins could gain by it would be, that he 
did not commit himsell by sending a more lesponsible messcng(^“. The 
olhei circumstance woithy of notice is, that Comines, tliougli he 
luciilions (he aflalr at great length, is so pleased with the King’s shrewxl- 
iK-ss ill selecting, and dexterity at indoctrinating, his pscudo-heiald, that 
he foigets all remark on the impudcnce^nd fraud of the i<tiposilion, as 
%'< 11 as the great risk of discovery. Fiom botii wlych ciicumslances, 
we are Ictl to the conclusion, that the solemn character which the 
luM.ilds eiuleavouied to airogate’ for themselves had alrca^^begun 
tv> lose regaul among statesmen an 4 men of^he great w^orlrT 

Even Feme, zealous cfough for the dignity of the f*eiald, seems 
to iinpiUc this mUusion on their rights in some degree to necessity. “ I 
have heard some,” he says, “but with shame enough, allo^f of the 
actimi of Louis XL of the kingdom of France, who had so unknightly 
regard botli of Ins owm honour, and also of armes, that he seldom 
had about his couil any oflic^-at-aimes. And therefore, at such time 
as Ivlvvard IV., King of I’.iiglaud, had eiftered France with a hostile 
jiowei, and lay before the town of Saint Quentin, the same Fiencli 
King, foi want of a herald to cany his mind to the English King, was 
const rained to suborn a vadelict, or common serving-man, with a 
irunipet'bamu r, having a hole made through the middest foi this pre- 
jiustcious heiauld to put his head thiough, and to cast it over lua 
shoiildeis lusie.id of a bettei coat-armour of I'lance. And thus came 
this hastily -aua>c» I couiicr as a counterfeit olhcei -at -armes, with in- 
stiuclions from his sovereign’s mouth to offei j>eace to our |l'ving. 
‘Well,* replies Torqualus, the other mteilocutor m the dialogue, 
‘that fault w-as never yet to be seen in any of our \inglish Kings, 
noi ever shall be, I hoiie.’ ” — F^une’s iilazcn of Gentry^ P* 

In this cuiioua book, tbe author, be:»ides some assertions in hivour of 
coat aiinom. loo neaily appioaUiing blasphemy to be quoted, informs 
us, that the Apu^lle.s vveie gentlemen of blood, ami many of them 
tlescondeil liom that woilhy conqueior, Judas Maccaba'us; big; through 
the eoui.'.e ol time and iierseculion of wars, poverty oppressed the 
kindled, and they were coiistiamcd to servile works. So were the four 
doctors and fathers ol the church (Ambrose, Augustine, llieronie, and 
CJregone) gentlemen both ol blood and arms, p. q 8. The author's copy 
ol tins rare tract (inenioiial of a hopeful young friend, now no more) 
exhibits a curious sally of the national and professional irritability 
of a Scottish herald. • ^ 

'I'his person appears to have been named Thomas Drvsdale, Isla^ 
II Cl aid, who purchased the volume in 1619, and seems to have perused 
il with lyiticnce .and profit till he c.ame to the following passage in 
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VertR-, vJiuli cnLcis intu ilio cliJitinction between so voroitiii ;ui‘i feiuiatory 
crowns. “ There is also a King, and Uc a honuigor, or icedaloiio I*) ilic 
estate and maie-'^lie of another King, as to hi> superior loid, as iJiat 
Scoilaud t(T CMT English |mpite.’/ This asseitu)n set on lu\: the 
Scottish blo<jd Islay [leriild, who, forgetUiig the book had been 
pruUed nearly forty years' before, aud that the author was prolubly 
dean, wn^s on^lfce inarj^n in^great wrath, and ii]^a half text baud, 
0 “ /A* is a frailor iipui lyar tn his anJ / oJlVr hint the that 

siijs d ever jcudaloru tn Eu^hndP 

Note XVUi.,. upon LiPck, 

The Duke of Htrrguydy, fua of resentrtfent fot the usage which tin# 
Bishop had received from tlic people of Lioge (whose death, a-S aheady 
noliced^ditl not take place for jsome years after), and knowing that ilie 
walls of tik: town had ngl been ri^palrecl isince they were brearlied 
by himself aftA‘ the -battl *6f Sattth Tfon, adjaru’cd recklessly to theii 
chastisement. Ills comipandefs .shared hisMsre^mnjifuous- rontidoiicc; 
f(‘j lik advanced guard of hi^'army, under the Marechal i>f Burgundy 
and Seigdfcur 1 )'J [yml>ercour.t, r«s)ie<l iif-wn one yf the suburbs, without 
uniting for' the rest of their army, wbidh, commanded by the Duke 
in person, icinaincd about seven or, eighl^ leagues in the rear. The 
night was closing, and, as thfliBorgundian troops tibservcd di^tjpliue, 
they weie cxt*oseil to a, shddeft attack from a parly t/f tlm nu/i’us 
commanded by Jean de^Vihle, who^ assaulting them in fioni and rear, 
threw them into great diiiordot, and killed more than eight hundietl 
men, of wlioni one hundred .were ineii*at'ari«s. , 

When. Charles and tire King of Krance come up, they took up iln ir 
rpiartcrs in two villas situated near to the wall of the city. In the iwi 
or three days which followed, Louis was dislinguishc<ih)r the ijuiet and 
regulalerl icompusuic with which he picssed the siege, and providt'tl for 
dcfeilcdin cUsSe of sfiUies; while the Duke of Burgundy, no' way tlchutuil 
in courage, and who showed the rashness un»1 want of ooh i winch wms 
hi$4principJtl characteristic, secme<l also cxtiemely su^picioUN that the 
King would desert 'him .j^nd join with the Liegeois, 

They lay l^efo/c the lowai for five or six days, and at length fiv(d 
the 30th of Octotuhr, r468, for a general stonn. 'l lu> citi/ams, who had 
probably information of* their iutenf, resolved to juevent tlmir puiposc, 
and deternilned op anticipating it by a <le,spfc»aic sally ilirougli the 
breaches in their walls. /I hey placed at their head six. hundred of the 
men of the^htlle territory of Franchemont, belonging to tiie Bishopric 
of Liege, and reck<^ed the mo-st vahant of their troops. Idicy hm^t out 
of the town on a siiddcil, surprised the Duke of Burgundy’s tpiarlcrs tie 
his guards could ]7Ut Oh their lirmour, which tljcy had laid off to enjoy 
s<?me Te|>t,se liefow the assault. 'Hie ’King of France'.s lodgings were 
a Isn) attacked and endangered. A great confusion cusue<l, augmented 
incalculably by the mutual jealousy and suspicions of the h'rcnch atul 
Burguadiani. The people of Liege weie, however, unable to maintain 

M. b. 3O 
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tln'ir linidy enterprise, when the men-at-aims of the Kinj^ and Dnhc 
l)<‘i';an to lecover ii<nn tlieir eonfiision, and were finally forced to retire 
williin thcii walls, alter non owly missing the chance “f suipiising both 
King Loui'. and tlie Duke of Hurgundy, the most . ^pcr.verfiil Prima 
t>f their time. At ilaybieak the storm Iook place, as l^d been originally 
intended, and the citi/.cns, didieartencd and fiitigucd iiy the noctninal 
sally, «1id not male so much icsislance as was e\pj;(^ed. Jdegc^vas 
lal^^‘n, ami niiseiably ])dlage<l, \vithout regaid to sex or a’^ge, things 
saeied 01 tilings piofane. These particulars arc fully related by Cuinincs 
in his Memoiis, liv. ii. chap, ii, 12, 13, and do not dilTer in'ucli fiom 
the nccounl ol the same e\cnts given in the te\L. 
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Tfu' ft tfcr to fill’s. 


abound, .sub c l ihci, .jo 
Oiby, ^^ly tf> • penally lur, toH 
accession, beMiig acvessory, loS; 
• a s^enl, ^ 5+ 

accidence, iiulnncnts, ^95 
accidents, eliance ejects,* 8,% 
accommodation, ailjustn»^;\>f (bl- 
fcuciKH's, iec\.>ncihatiou, 221 ; 

451 

ad sacra, for sarro«l dulics, 491 
agitating, lumin^ over in hi>, 
iiiiinl, 513 

aiguilcttea, lacc^, flu- 

“)ioints'* often mentioned by 
L'liJibctlKiii wiiieis, .’9 
aln, own, 119 ^ 

Aldeborau, a ':>lar f)f llie ilr^t ma;;- 
nitvide in 'J'auuis, ofleii called 
the l'*ye, 266 

als, also, 305. .'ISi ahOy and llie 
I’.u'lier tnv, uie .ul 

from A#i;lo Saxon even 


.*>0 

amateur, rnic who is lond of, h.us 
a lasio foi, books, pictures, cle., 


amulet, something worn 
charm a^uinl flisia>(*, 

, Aaft, etc-: here — llie 


as .1 
witch- 
liaJtcr, 


JS 7 

anatomy, a liMUg being reduced 
Lo skin ami bone, a \\.ilkino 


skelcff’n, 1 7. In lliis sen it !.■* 
fi<<iueii«ly shottcnC'l to atorny 
and, if, 111 

annunclo vobis gaudtum mag- 
niun, I bung lo tnbm;> t)t 
gieal )ny, 491 

appanage, proviucr rjv'n to a 
royal ]»Tint<‘ foi bi m ur.n 11 nu i , 
44, 453; donotm ii-, 1 1' , ol 

the ('io\sn, mbj I mlowiiKiii. 

5«4 

appropinquo, .ippr<;.>t h, 1 | 
approximation, iiia'.Miu; mai, 

appnsu biijo, ,>/i4 

argent, dhir, .|i/» 
aroint, avaunt, yn. ('o.igjaie 
'^hako' priuc, i. tn. b 

Arriere-Bttn, see /ntu 
artificially, in;;* iin;u-.lv, mii ii 

CMll>, 31 

agalotte, pl.Jti, 'Ilu, v. otd 
the oiipn)Tl (9 S(* 4 *b 'I'fut, a 
large pi d(' for m i\ir,g .l J>iin( 
aasoil, p.iidoii. 4.S > 
astrol.abe, an nnirnmeni foi ob- 
serving the star .; in (he (d 

a.-ilroloi^fy, it vu ^ a pioj/rieni of 
the spin re upon a plane, with a 
graduated rim .im! 'ogbts for 
taking al!itud(*s, 215, f'hoie^a 
Ii,*-. .1 7 t(OtJ)’' on t/i,' Att/.'/uf't 
astuclous, a -lute, mafty, 160 

36 - -2 
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aul)ere:d, inn, 34 

auger-hole, stnall hole bored by a 
carpenter’s aiij^er, hence the 
smallest operung, 179. Com- 
pare Shakespeare, Ma^eth^ 11. 
111. 128 

aught, possession,* 128; anything, 
148 

auld, old, X19 V 

autant de perdu, so much lost, 15 
Auvernat, Oilcans \^inc, 184 • 

Auxerre est la hoiasou des Rols, 
Aiuerre is the drink, of Kings, 

V 183 

azure, blue, 495 

bachelor, admirer* lover, ,346 ■ 
hadauda, boon cornpaniems, 183* 
BaJaud inc.ins one \vho*^stops to 
gaze at any sight ; and the 
phrase lc$ badamh dc Paiis 
aiose from the fact that in Paris ; 
ns in other large towns any si^t 
quickly gathered a crowd of 
idlcis. Scott uscrt the word to 
indicate the low companign^ of _ 
the king in Jiis relaxations 
liaim, child, 127 
han, sentence of outlawry de- 
priving one of rights and dig- 
nities, 205; Bau und Arrl^re 
Ban, the great feudatoiies and 
their vass.ds, tlic whole military 
an ay, 500. Pan and Aiiiere 
Ban originally meant the same 
feudal an ay, but in the lOih 
century arose the distinction 
of “great feudatories” and 
•‘vasials’ vassals.” Sec The 
Nnv English Diedonaty 
bargain, quarrel, 12b 
bastinading, cudgelling, 264 
bavarolse, tea llavoured with 
capillairo, 20 

Bayes, chief character in Bucking* 
ham’^l Rehearsal^ meant for 
Dryden, 37 

bead-roll, list, catalogue, 152. 
Originally list of pci sons to be 
played tor 


Beat! paclftcl, blessed are the 
peacc-makersj 148 

Beati qui in morluntur, 

Bi’essed are (lead who die in 
. the l^brd, 1 1 

beauffet^ cupboard, sideboard for 
’ ^ displaying fd&te, f.79, .181. 
From Trench buffet in .iSth 
‘century English beaitff^t is the 
/ '^^usuab spelling' 

1 ) 80768 * catt|q^ 14. In this archaic 
' sense, it is now* usually,, plural 
.c,only , - . 

' belweth^O, bell-wethers, leaders, 
‘•297.: The' bell-wether is the 
'* ^' leadingrsheep with bell kt neck. 
, * When, as here, used hgiuatively 
=Jeaabr, the, worii is now gene- 
rally contemptuous 
benedioite,b«ncdiclion,5p; Ihank'i' 
giving, 187'' 

bevy, company, troop, 378, 520. 
' The proper term for a company 
' . ol <?adiei, maidens, larks, quads 
> . and roes 

, BlfUcka de Mouton, beef-steaks 
'of bauttdivrb 

bird-bolts, blunted arrows for 
shooting birds, 120 
blanq-manger, a compound of 
mincefd with rice, milk, 

sugar and almonds, yO, See 
Chaucij^r* Prolo^e^ue^ 387 
blate, bashful, timid, 47 1 
Bohemian, gipsy, 50, 249. Gipsies 
got this name in France be- 
cause the first of - them were 
rt^arded as. fugitives iiom Bo- 
. hemia . r 

bon Jour,, good day, 
bonny, hue, handsome, 169 
boor, peasant, 346 
boot, to boot, to the boot, besides, 
in addition, 204, 240 
' borne in band, deluded, abused 
with false pretence , 56 
bottrine, a flask of leather, *7'., 
' r 74 . 

bouilli, boiled beef, 31 
bourgeousie, citizens, 297 
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bracli, a hound that hunts by 

■^cent, • 

Ijp^man. a dyeier on the <onth- 
cin slopes of tlm Grampians^ 54 
braes, slopes, 65, 12+ 
bral:, defy, challenge, 8a 
brantwel*, brawy, 295 • 

•braw, hue, noble, 468 ^ ' 

braw-w%cld dyesj gaudy trinkets^ 
412 

brogue, a rouj;h shoe , usually of^ 
unUnned hide, 65 
brook, surieiV taste, Cx { allovf, 
53'<5 * • 

browBt. the amount brewed at any 
one nine, the consequences of 
oik’s aOToiw, 118 . 0 

burgomasterJI chief inapstr?£tcs; 
240 

bushine^, shortened for ambusli* 
^nicnls, ambuscades, 467 , 
busked, dressecl, 20^. So . 

I??? in fVaver/^t chap; ix 
buxom, jolly, .415 • 

ca! now, now! 497 
cabalistic, m3rsri:cal, 216. Ulti* 
mately from Hebrew word=3 
hidden knowledge of divjnjB 
mysteiies 

cabaret, tavern, wine-shop, 84 
cabare^Tj, keeper of a tavern, 

cabin, room, 13^ 
cabinet, private apartment, 60; 
closet, 419 

cabriolet, a one- hon^e carriage, 20. 

The first syllabic is our ‘'c.ib” 
caUant, lad, stripling, 137; sol- 
diers, 392 

caltbrops, an iron contrivance 
with four prongs so arranged 
that however it was thrown on 
the ground one prortg always 
projected irpwards, used for 
ciu&cking Avalry or b^iegers, 
ho 

canaille, rabble, 237 
cap de dion, Goti’s head, 234. 
'I'lic (iahcon'h wth 


carcanet, coll.u of jewels, 96 
carte, bill of fare, 16 
caserne, Iwrack*?, 120, 136 
catchpolls, officors wh«> in.ikc 
■ arcesls, 37S. In later limes a 
* ' 'word of contempt. I'.tymologi- 
cally it means “chase-fowl,” 
from Anglo-French 
Oavalleros, soldiers, 546 
, oensd, taken, 35 
.eemeaux, green walnuts, 32 
Certes, of a truth, certainly, 466; 
tjeated as a noun, witJi “my” 
'prefixed, 47 c # 

^ cbampalgii, open expanse of the 
garden, 306 

e chapeau 4 plumes, hat with 

plutii'lfi, 28 

o]|apeau-brae, thice- cornered hat, 
31 

chares, turns of wmk, honsehohl 
.duties 547* Compare tAtir* 

' tihorCy a- jar ^^a-(hiir). 

. From Anglo-Saxon <v;*r, titty ^ 
cyrty turn 

Chased, ornamented wuh em- 
bossed work, 76 
chasse, hunt, 32 
chasse-cafC, brandy aftci coffee, 
85 

chateau, castle, 19 
Chef d'ceuvre, master- piece. 32 
chevaux-de-frlBe, long beams with 
projecting sfukes to block a 
passage, 62. The name “rjics- 
land Cavalry” was joeiilarly 
given to this contrivance be- 
cause first u-sed at t bviningen, 
Anothei foim i^ ealletl “Swed- 
ish featlu rs” by Scott A Lej^tnU 
of MontroWy chap, ii. 
chleld„ lari, 532 
chimney, fire-place, 175 
■ chiromancy, the loreielling of 
events or the describing of cha- 
racter by in-ptcling ilic hands, 
palmistry, 218 

Chiromantist, i>ne who practises 
chiromancy, 280 
<^onse, cheat, swimllc, 72 
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cl-devant, former, 1.5, 16 
cinq francB, five fr.incs, 15 
civilians, iIiom- who arc ‘skilled 
in nvil Jaw, 26 

clean conveyance, dcKtoions jug- 
glery, adioit coiyrivancc, 75 
do ve-gUliflo wor , cl ovc-soen t ed 

cain.Uioii, 117. kroin Old 
Krenrh clou dc ginjle, giroHc 
nail Tlic English i^ilbjlowcr 
arii-^c hy jiopular etymology 
from i^irojh', w liicli is ullimately 
from (jreok Kapi> 6 <ljv\\ov 
Vockered, jiamjKaed, 219 
coif, close-tlUing cap, 358 
Colin Maillard, blnulman’s buff, 
26 

combust, M) near tlie suni^s lo be 
<jl)scurcd, 220 
comflture, swov'lmeat, 73 
comfortable, alioidmg comfort or 
consokuion, 112 

coming, leady to make adv&nces, 
foiwaid, ,^13 

complexion, temperament, 220. 
Eor tlic “rashness” and other 
<iualilies of the “sanguine com- 
ph'xmn” see Skeal’s note to 
( 'haucer, J^roh^uCy 33.^ 
corbies, ravens, 67 
cortege, tiam of attendants, reti- 
nue, 32, 3S2 

cdtelette i la Molntcnon, cutlet 
with mushrooms and sauce, 15 
coueboe, the king's going to bed, 
winch like his getting up was 
veiy ceremonious, 3S9 
County, Count, Kail, 86; Earl- 
tlom, 542 

cousin, kinswoman, used by aunt 
to mece, 192. Shakespeare a})- 
plie.s it to a niete, -/f Vou lAke 
//, 1. ii. 164; and elsewhere he 
has it of nephew, uncle, etc. 
cralg, neck, 1 19 
cuisine, cooking, 34 
cullion. poltroon, « last a oh 133 
culverlns, cannon very long in 
proportion to boie, 525. From 
Flench coutn'rtnt'. Tlie gun 


was so called fiom its snaky 
appeal mice t 

Cur^, priest, thqlbaider of a ben^- 
li£*e, 26 n 

cumey, number, company, lot, 

dafflng, jesting, 469 
dais, platform, 228 ** 

dam-head, construction on the 
liver where tile water was led 
off to the ditch, 62, 
d^arioles, cream-cakts, 71 
das Iflt, that i\ 265 
dauntiugly, coniageously^^ auda- 
ciously, 102 

deas, ci|<iopy over king’s high 

scat, 96- wSamc wo id as dab 
debout f debout I Ha! Messircs, 
en route, en route !j up! up! 
Hal (Jcntlemcn, to the road, ^o 
the road ! 373 

degrees, steps, ’228; lank, 287 
demeaning, behaving, 446 
demesne, manor house and lands 
kept hy the superior in hcs own 
hands, 60. krom Ohl French 
demcinei in the Jhiglish word 
the s Is inliusive and is ignoied 
in pronuncialioii 
deml solde, half-pay, 16 
demi-volte, half-Unn m.ulp by a 
horse wlieii rearing on its hiud 
legs, 231 ^ 

der Bischoff, the Bishop, 265 
derogation, lowering of dignity, 
472 

devoir, duty, scivicc, 233 
disclamation, dl^ckun^el, dis- 
ax owing, 4 88 

distemperature, distuihance of 
mind, 533 

doddered, covered with dodder, a 
iwmiug parasitic plain, 67 
donjon-keep, the ceiUial and 
puncipal tower, 6t* I'liim^tcly 
irom l^ate I.atin dot}ivtc>Hf‘fa. 

IS the same woul 

donner and blitz, thunder ami 
lightning, 264 
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(loiiner and hagel, tliun<K'r and 

liail, 2^)^^ * 

(}u bist oin %op|iBChe man, you 
aie a fanny njBn, 2O1 • 

6clftviiis, al'lciiuoii, 240 

^ 6clairciss«ment, c\plaiKU*oji, ,42 
ecorcheurs, il ivi.i'?, piltaj^ini; mcT- 

r(.iKii%*s, .}o, 2S1 

Ecosse, cu avaut, Fi'w.inU Scm 
«l.in(l, I So 

Eg:yptian,.5Mp-y, jjp. So ca!k<l 
l)t L.lUst; *• 10 ('i)inc f«'i»n 

lOjjv'in ^ • 

Ehreii^old, licrriM, 494 
elixir, .1 pxcp.iratioii ivliich ^va-^ 
-^up|fo^cli ^alxlc t(j i^ansnuiio 
nic lnls lo j;<)l(l ; here ~ wlnit 
ui'iiKi make VN.Uer as palatable 
as \vi^\ Si 

^bossed, eovered with fo.-.m in 
e<»n'>e(juem'e of haul runnin|^, 
1 64. See 7 '/ic / irfy of tho LafL , 
J. vii. • 

emprize, enicipnse, adventure, 
a * 

enfans perdua, foiloni hope, the 
leading men on u dangerous eii- 
terpnse, 532 

ephemerides, astriuiomical al- 
ininac, 220. Jdural used as 
siniuilar. 'I lie simudii ophe- 
niori'! orruis m Guy Muntut ing^ 
cliap. IV- • 

escaller derob^, secret staiicasc, 

^tang-, hsh-i'orul, 33 
Ethnics, pagans. 431 
etiam in. cubiculo, even in tJie 
ln-dcliit^ibei , 257 
ewer, a jug for dnnking-uater, 
So. Not a coinniun us.ige, ]r 
11 .ually mean > vcs'jcI forwajhiiig- 
\\alcr, as p. 399 

fi^au, faWe, 321, A fabliau is 
' sliictly one of tlic me! rival laics 
C'l the ti'aivLrcs 
factlonnaires, sentne^, 29 
fahnlein, tioup, ziiy 


faire des noces, Seoit -^vcin . to 
ii'Ici to thf iv 'ti< e “ S.illc .1 I lire 
nocos,” Hall loi wcdding-festi- 

vilics, =47 

faltoura, cmI di'ei>^;, villain.^, 2S4. 
l-oinnum ui the f li.Mlalh.ni 
w liters “chv^t, vagaljoed 
falconets, c.innon of various x 1 
111)) os, 533. '1 he wont is i 

<liininnh\c of /.r/, o// 
faste, ponii', show, 33 
forme omce, oni imenMl fann, -ii 
fier comme un Ecosuais, haughty 
as a. Scot, 53 m 

fiUe-de-chambre, lady’s-m lid, 23 
fleur de-lya, the io\.d Idie^ ol 
Fiance, f)S. S'Ui'o anili.ii ilies 
hoM that ll)ey Ultc i» >t lilns 
oiigil^ally, livit the lix.ids of 
lance., 

flight-shot, bow- shot. 66 
foumers, f »rcnuinei s < iiiu ci s who 
went in advaiii' and si lined 
.-17 b I’-: 

frampold, fieilul^ cios-. pee\i>li, 

321 

ftontless, sliarneless, 319, 437 

gabelle, ta^t iifion -dt, ,424. A 
veiy udious i.ix in Fiance from 
about 1 300 to 1 7^9 
gaberdine, a Icmg loose iloak, 73, 
■274 

gaed, w< lit. 102 
gambade, gambol, 162 
garces, girls, j66 
garcon, lad, man. on jiagt 16 
--'17110011 j.f'iruq’i:- r, Ij.nido 

gear, thin;, objcri, 12S; mailer, 
Im-inrsi, ;,2 4 
geb, gi'o, 2^5 

gelKtor- seers, icis of gli(r,ts, 
267 

generation, race, elan, 93 
gens d'armes, me‘n-:il .ann-,, 29 
gentiUfiitre, lord 1 mg, a w'oid of 
dispaiagemenl, «;45 
ghaist, gh X I, 542 
ghostly, ^pnUu.d, 112, 441 
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gibbet-irons, irons or chains for 
susjxinding dea<l criminals from 
the gibbet, 522 

gillie, a Highland man-servant, 
usually for hunting, 81 
gins, snares, 60 
glolre, glory, 247* 
good, [iropcrly, 67 
gorget, armour for the throat, 90 
gossip, comrade, male, 51, 93 ' 
grand ch6re, good living, 33 
griefs, grievances, i5'4 ' 

gross Bternen deuter, great inter- 
^,prctcrs of the stars, 267 
guilder, a gold coin formerly 
current in the Netherlands and 
l)ails of Germany, 298 
gulnguettes, taverns out of, town, 
9 ^ 

gules, red, 495 * 

gut getroffeu, well hit, 97 

hab a snab, have a snap, 26^ 
Hagel and sturmwetter, bail and 
tempest, 265 « 

halidome^ sacred word of honour, 
faith, 51, 160 

banaps, goblets, drinking-ciips, 82 
handsel, take a handsel, try it for 
the first time, 4^2, With the 
notion of doing it for luck 
harboured, tracked to its lair, 157 
harquebuss, an old handgun, 
rested on a forked support for 
tiring, 175 

hauptman, captain, 265 
haut-de'-chausses h. canon, round 
hose, tlic kiice-hrccches of the 
penod made full and lound, 28 
head-tire, head-dress, 228 
hogshead, a mea>ure of capacity, 
but when used in this way it 
seems to allude to the animal, 
».U 

Hdpital des Fous, Lunatic Asy- 
lum, 29 

horn, power, 259. A Biblical 
einhlem for strength 
hors de page, beyond a jiage, out 
of \>ageho»xl, 466 


Hdtel-de-VUle, town-liall, 388 
howlet, an owL contemptuously 
of a person, 4(6. c^From l^rcnch 
knlottey owl ^ 
huxnorouB, capriaous, 190 

Uk, eacL, 472 * ^ * 

Impayables, excellent, 32 
inamorato, lover, 568 t 
intortuno, disaster, 220 

Jabot, friS, 31 ' . . 

J^kxnen, mcn-at-anfis, armed re- 
, taiifcrs, *133^ For origin set 
'' 7 ^h$ Monastery ^ chap, ix^ 

Jacob’s. an in.stri^ient for- 

« merly *ised for talking the sun’s 
altitude, 215 

jardln Anglois, English garden, 28 
Jealous, suspicioiLS, doub|*^d, 48 7 
Jerry-come-tumbles, acrobats, 2 3 2*. 
Hardy, Far from ihc Madding 
\ Crdtod^ chap. Vili. has “jeny- 
go*fKmble show ” a circus 
Jour maigre, fish-day, 26 

Kaisers, Emperors, 431 
ken, know, 468 

kindlike, acting as kinsmen should, 
127 

Klepper, nag, here a proper name, 
'a74» 50S f 

knaves, lads', soldiers, 392. Knav^ 
in its oldest usage meant boy, 
servant, with no notion of 
ra^scality « ' 
knaviBh, mischievous, 379 
Kurschner, fprrier, skinner, 336 
« 

lance-knights, mercenary soldiers, 
73. Sec lanzkneihts 
lansknechts, .spearmen, merce- 
nary foot-soldiers, 264. The 
w'ord is a corruption of tands- 
kntrhtf which originally meant ’ 
a serf of tlie Impena! teirit6Vy 
seiving as a mercenary in con- 
trast to a Swiss mercenary. But 
the meaning changed, and, 
through etymological associa- 
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tiori with lance, came to 

bo a soldior armed with lance 
law, start to a hunted 

* nnmial, 497. fcec The of 
the Lake, iv. i^x. 
lawfully, lo>all3% faithfully, 128 
leaguer, a forc^ ffivestinqia town, 

• 44; a cam]), 266; lie leader ■rr 

havc^aken ajj their olxxlc, he-' 
come resicleiit, ) cq. In ** he 
len^;uer” tlio nrigir.. 1 fonn 

(as ShnVespeare, Afmsur^ 
for lU. i. 59) has ho«i 

chruigeil in form am], pioiumci- 
atioii ^ 

le Dia^le, the Devil, 141 
leech- cr^, the ail of healing, 24 j ^ 
le Mauvais, Wicked, 141 
le moulinet, the little mill, 51 
less-le^iho smaller lea or grass- 
field, “^4;] 

ftviathaiijW hale, 464, SoinShake-* 
sjicare, MUhtimnier » Nh^ht's 
Dieatn, it. i. 174. Th^word 
is of Hebrew origin,^ and in fhe 
Riljle means a water monster, 
as Ps. civ. some sea-monslcr; 
Jj)b xli. the crocodile 
Hard, old French coin, onc-eighth 
of a penny, foO 

Uiiea ^tae, line of life, 218, In'^ 
palmisiiy it mean.s the line that 
staAs from llie wrist and skirts 
the base of the thumb 
linstock, a slidv with a match at 
one end used to fire gunpowder, 
379 

lire, a siipposetl old French 
measure, 504. It has been 
sugg6^>tfd that other wse 

unknown, arose from some con- 
fused recollection by Scott of 
tlie modern litre and the ancient 
lih oH 

loom, applied to a hclmijt, 2 40* 
'Jhe original notion was a vessel 
or imj dement of any kind. So 
Anglo - Saxon ^Utna* 'Hie 
northern dialects have kept the 
wider meaning. Scott uscs/iW//* 


"a ram’s horn snuffbox, The 
Atifiijttaty, chj]). xxur. 
loon, rascal, scoundrel, 116 
lurdane. idle rascal, stui)id vaga- 
lK>nd, loafer, 426 

lust-haus, pleasujc-liouse, country 

villa, 520 • 

magi, wise men of the Fast, 443 
malgre, poor, thm, made of herbs, 

, mair, larger, 543 
. maltre de cuisine, chief cook, 23 
maltre d’hdtel, steward, maj<]|| 
domo, 23 

malecontentB, malcontents, 204. 
Both forms have the same pro- 
minmation 

Karecminss^e, mounted i^jlire, 

254 . 

market-penny, peniuisiie, 506 
Marshals-men, Marshal-guards, 

, tht ProvOst-Marshal’s men, 1 16, 

IJ 9 

mast-husks, husks of bccch-nuK, 

. 

' matelot, fish wdih sauce of wim*, 
onionb, etc., 31 

make, be doing, 323 ; l.akc to do 
with, interfere, 427, In the 
sense of ^*interfeie” it is u.sually, 
as here, conjoined wtili tfudiile 
maunder, mutter, grumble, 33K. 
So in The Antiquary^ chaj). 
XXJI. 

meikle, much, ^66 
melstor, ma^kT, 321, Tlie tide 
seems added to mdit ate Aesop's 
superiorily as a fabulist 
m 6 l 4 e, hanff-to-hand conflict, 89 
mell, meddle, light, 533 
m^ts^le, faim, ut , 
mleux vaut bon repaa que b«l 
habitJ^bclfel a good dinner than 
a fine coat, 183 
minds, reminii*^, 92 
minting, aiming, 471 
more meo, in my owm fashion, 38 
mortdieu, \death, 51 
murrain, an infecUous catllc dis- 
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493; nlso in cxcla- 

iiKU mils and imprccaliDns, 117 
mystery, craft, tiad<s 231, 295. 
'riiis word has no t tymological 
coniK-xiou witli niysftty 
thing liiddcn, though now the 
s) lulling is llie sifan*, l>ut conics 
ultiinutcdy fiom I.atni miniitc- 
Middle Knghsh matcr^ 
////\/i.V' = tiadc, craft 

naivct6, ingenuousness, unaffected 
siinjilicity, 254 

mjln, nein! das goht nlcht, no, 
''no! iImI iniisl not he, 356 
ne molians amico tuo malum, 
cum habet in te flduciam, tie- 
vise not evil against thy friend, 
seeing he hath tiust in tlfl*e, 258 
niceness, laslidiousuess, suscepti- 
lulity to be hurt, 219 
nicety, dehoa(*y ol fetling, 367 
nightgown, diessing-gown, *443. 
So in Shakespcaie, iMacluthy H, 
n. 70, V. 1 5 

nom-de guerre, nickname, 65 

occult, belonging to magic, al- 
elieiny, asliology, cle., the so- 
calhd sciences involving the 
knowletlgo oi use ol secret and 
mysterious agencies, 202, 316 
or, gt)ld, 496 

ora pro nobis, a piayer beginning 
“ Ihay lor us,” 3S ( 
ordinary, a place where a meal 
o[U’n to all comers is ber\edal 
a hxed lale, 19 

ordonaiice, l''iench Couipa'^nids 
d' onio)ninui(\ the organized 
com pan les of men-at-at ins which 
fo lined the beginnings of a 
standing aimy in Kiance, 9S. 
So called lioni the Uo^al 
IK'ccee, “onion nance royale,” 
which ciealed tliem, 1437 
ounce, peihaps the wild-eal, 107. 
The w’oul IS apjdied to vaiioiis 
small 01 model a(e-si/ed varie- 
ties of the (ehne unndy. The 


Old French once is for Vonce^ 
a mistake for lonc^^ ultimately 
from lyticciiy frjJm^Latin lyiitem, 

lyex ^ ‘ 

panderly, of the nature of a paixler 
or agi|iU in lotv !ychenv>, -1 13 
par amours, for love’s sake, for 
gallantry, 19S, 3*85 ^ 

partisan, a speai witii culling 
projections on the sides near llie 
jioint, r37 

F^qiies-dieu, favoi>?'ii*e oath «)f 
Louis XJ., 54. is oldei 

fojin of jcisso\ei, K.isitr 

Passage, 'rounuunent, Set' 

^ the “Passage of Arms' in 
/vanhffC ‘‘ 

pfi.t 4 de P^rigord, pie of game and 
tiuflle.s, 70 

pauvres revenants, fTietched 
ghosts, 32 

paysage, landscape, 32 
pays£\^e, eountiywMman, 23 
pelisse, a fur cloak, 17 
Penates, old Latin gods, gnarflians 
of the househoitk 216 
pereat improbus, anathema esto, 
let the wicked j^erish, let him 
lie accurseil, 259 
petit plat, small dish, 31 
pilleur, pillager, 67 
pirns, reels or bobbins ti^und 
which yarn or tlve^^d is wouiul: 
ill-winded pirns “difficulty, en- 
tangleinefit, 1 26. Then* .are 
many figurative uses of pirn 
pleached, boidcied or over-an lied 
by the inloi lacing of boughs and 
twigs of Ihe lice'', <1:89. 297. 

A Shakespearian wortl revned 
by Scott 

Polk, a tioop of (\K-,arks, 17 
poll, plunder by excessive taxa- 
tion, 204. Suitable woid lor 
Oliver, bccau'^e it a[-«o mean> to 
cut off hair ^ . 

poortlth, poveiiv, 349 
popinjays, jMroits/r 73. x\Lo pa- 
pm.ayy and without intiusive //, 
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#>ost tot proMif^, aftei so many 
pnjtniscs, 121 ^ • 

potag’e, ''oup, 

poTager, kitrluyi^farilon, 
pour paeSer le temps, U)*[>as<? the 
time, 25 

pow, I1%ad, Ji42. Saiiu word as 
p,j/I 

poztauEend,:ui impo i..aion:--od(ls 
iKli, zoujwl^, 2^=; 
pretty, slnlw^rt, wailike, 6 ^, 

So in II {'^11 <! A'oy 

prev^ance, kind .utciuion, ,^4 
pricked ^IT, ^et ap.iit for duly l»y 
a prnT niaik o))i^>silc (Ivo# 
UvUne, 12^. (kmipaic tlie“priclv- 
ir.;'" of 'Iii'nlfs 
prickej^ liuiU'-mnn, 157 
^jrizer, cliampion, conn ctifoi. 516 
proc6s -verbal, detailed auiiionlic 
lopoll, 4(^2 

proper, line, handsome, Jft, 65; 
in its natiiial colour 
4<j(;; own proper — very own, 
117, 272 

provost, piovo't-mnrshal, chief of 
IIh* mililary-jiolice, entrusted 
with llie preservation of good 
order and the pum-'limcnt of 
oHeivleis, <;7, 112, 2^2 
pro^stry, the provost-inaislialV 
conii>ciuy, 252 

quacksalvlng', acting the qnaek- 
-salvei or chail.Uan, 4’,^ 

Qui Vive? Wlio goes tlieie? «;-;2 

• , , 

ragout, stew, ha-h, 70 
rakehelly, jiroHiga'e, ,^47. From 
rakehelly a thorough scoundrel, 
a dissolute i^ci am 
ranting, lomping, roistering, 17 
rantlngly, in a jovial ia->hion, 102 
rmson, leason, dunk to a 
p!i Ige, i.;o. aUo of drink- 
iiig in chap. \i H. 

and li'iuhfOjeky iJiap vi\'- 
regales, k.i'ts, ci’ieiiainiin nis, 6 (j 
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reliquary, casket f<n ndics. !<;() 
reliques, remnants ot the hhiaiy, 
34; iclics ol saints 01 nia»l)t.s, 
499 

rencontre, chance luechng, if»5 
reverence, how, (k), 
reverie, ainhifmus dream, amhi- 
lion, 204 

rlfacclaniento, le-inaking, lesto- 
i at ion, 39 

romaunts, lomances, ph, vS; 
root-house, a instie lum^e made 

of tree-roots, 28 

Rouge Sanglior, Kt d Wild no.'ll, 

.p;i 

rounding, whispeiing, 5^^ 
rouse, ('an HI .il, i2|; lunnper, i.it 
routiei^ one who knows the road, 
bt iger, .(09 

routs, 1 1 -liKmaiile asseinhlies, i6 
rouze, can nival, 37 S 
ruffle, dislnrhanen, 1 '6 ; insult, 
hmt, 1 jS ; to sn \a 1, 18/ 
runlet, mu all ban el, 1 24 

sable, !)! n k, 495 

sack-pORSOt, a nnxlnit' of hot mill. , 
sack -wine, .vngai, c;;;; , gialral 
biscuit, etc., 546 

sadness, Stiiousncs,, C 'inn -t, >(^S 
( ominoi) nu.iinng in Kli/aht- 
than iMighsh 
sac, ^o, 102 

Saint-bleu, morlilied oatli for 
“Saint JJu n, ' 407 
sakera, smJi puce- of aitdh-iy, 
5 PP 'I im name w \ - tian d- 1 led 
fr<iin a kind i-f j,di.oij. (ami- 
pare tln^ use ot J<\lonct 
sail, shall, 295 

Sancte Huberts, . . pcccatore, 

1 t'»!y I (nb( it, I loly fnhaii, 
Holy M.iitiii, Holy Kosaln*, all 
ye Hoi) ones ahtj hc.ir me, inay 
for me a sintn r, 219 
Sauele Juliauo, pro nobis. Holy 
Jnhrou give > .'ir to our piay< is ! 
Jhav, pray, tor us, 209 
Sanglier, Wild Hou, 73, 309 
sappernient, a v-npheimstjc o.alh 
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for “‘^ackermont ” fiom ‘Sacra- 
mcnl,” 2»j/, 

saus and brans, ri<jt and revel, 
.^2 1 . ( 'oinparc the (Icrman “ m 
Saus uiid Braus Icbcii” 
schelm, lo'^ue, scoundrel, 55, 
schoppen, n lac / 1 stratus, 295. Schop- 
pe is the Low German form of 
Hjtjli (icnnaii Sihojfe, judge. 
Fiom the old foim of the Ger- 
man, a mediaeval Latin scahi- 
was made, whence arose 
Italian scahtno^ and French cWt?- 
yw'// (p. 2^0) 

s^warzbier, lilack beer, 328 
scullion, mean, worthless wretch, 
222. Originally a kitchen menial 
Seigneur, feudal superioj, lord 
paramount, 375 

seigniory, Icndship, dominion, 207 
sequestrate, confiscate , 484 
aero venlentibua ossa, to late . 

comers— the bones, 299 •* 

shalro, military hat, 18 
abeerly, completely, 60 
Ghool, shovel, 466 
shrift, confession, 159; short 
shrift, short time to confess to 
the i)iK‘st before being hanged, 
153. See The Lay of the L.ast 
ei^ III. vii. 

simulate, feigned, pretended, 27a 
sig^lum confesBioids, seal of con- 
fession, 159 
skaith, harm, 127 
skills, matters, makes a dLflfec- 
cnce, 210. So in Shakespeaie, 
Taming of the Shreiv, III, ii. 134 
amockfaced, pale-faced, effemi- 
nate, 311 

snapper, a thief who swoops down 
sud<lenly and carries off, 396 
sonnets, ballads, song*', 176. The 
wonl Usually means the oric 
paiticular kind of i>oein of 
fouileen lines. Burns {Tam 
o* Shantei\ 84) has it in the 
same sense as Sc(itt here : 
“Whiles crooning o’er some auld 
Scots sonnet” 


sous, half-pennies, 15. The sou 
was a French copptr coin 
spreaghi catlle-‘ 4 iakng, T24. Seq 
Ltci^ Moy, chafjyxxvi. “driving 
a spreagh — whilk is in plain 
Scotch, stealit\g a herd of no\f\;” 
spring, a quick, lively ttfne, 102 
spTlngald, youth, .stripling, 54 
stadthouse, town-liali, 295 
'^statist, statesman, 451 4 So in 
Shakespeare, Hamlet^ v. ii. 33 
statuary, a carver or ^maker of 
statues, 375. Bcrdi’ni, commis- 
sioned to njakc a statue of 
Charles I., received Ihre^ por- 
traits by Vandyck. Jle cle- 
4 dared |hc face wj^-, that of a 
man “doomed to mi.sfortiine.” 

and Qneriesy ro S. 
vine p. 53 (20 July 19^*7) 
stave and tail, a phrase fron\^ 
bear-baiting, when the bear was 
kept off by a staff and the dogs 
• pulldd back by the tail; hence 
It was a signal for slopping 
sport, 498. See The Abbott 
chap. XXV II. 

stiver, an old Dutch copper coin, 

S05 

stoups, flagons, 128 
stove, room, 434. Modem Ger- 
man but in ^ilier 

German the word, like the 
Dutch, meant hefted room. In 
English stove has changed from 
“hot house” to “heating appa- 
ratus ” 

suzerain, feudal lord, 212 
syndic,* magistrate, 106, 495 
synod, assembly, coiuicil, 415 

^tabati^re, snuff-box, 26 
tabouret, stool, 28 
tasker, a lalwurcr who works by 
the piece, very often receiving 
wages m kind, 92 ^ ^ 

tauridor, bullfighter, toreador, 399 
teste-dleu, God’s head, 407. Teste, 
IS older form of tite 
teste-Saint-Qris, Christ’s head, 
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485. t Vith motiifjcd for euphe- 
mism 

t6te-bleu, iirodificJ oatli for “ teto- 
• (.Ueu, ' 55 • ip ^ 

tdte-dieu, (jod’rnoad, J95 
T^fel, devil, 265 
tiers 6tat, ihini •state, 186 
p tiff, draught of liquo:, ijf 
tiffanj^ very tlun silk, 264. 
tight, ^lert, active, ;^i7 
tire-woman, lady’s-i. aid, 189 
toeques, Hat ca^is, 
token, by Uio same tok^ n,^ a 
OilUupual phiasc introducing 
fuithci proof ^iiiphasuing 
\vh%t is said, 93 
tolodo, %swoul of finest tenipei, 

'2 1 6. Tolfcdo was reiliwned loi^ 
its swoid'blades 
to-uame, ^dekname, 65 
tousoipitiarbei, 141 
^wn-souter, Village shoeamker, 
469 

toys, tiinkets, 96 ^ 

train, stratagem, device, lure, 306 ; 

to entice, to lure, 425 
trencher, platter, 78. 'Strictly a 
plate foi cutting on 
trumpets, trunijjetors, 147 
turhands, turbans, 123 

unharhoured, dislodged, <hivcn 
frc^i its lair, 1 61 
un homme qpmme 11 fkut, a 
thorough gentleman, 18 
nninaugurated, uii initialed, 32 

v» victls, uoe to the vanquished, 

'1 54 

valet, a ^onth of noble birth at- 
tending on an Archei, 89; man- 
at -arms, 26 s 

valet-de-chamhre^ valet, gentle- 
man’s personal servant, 2j 
veuerie, hunting, r66 

ventre 4 

vefltre 8amt Gris, euplicmbtic 
oath for Corpus Sancti 
235. Favourite oath of lb*nry 
IV. of France 


vemit, some kind of 84. 

'i ho word isoKen here unkiiuwii, 
and some ihink Sc<»ll uscil it tor 
Auvernaty which occuis at p. 
1«4 

vieUz routler. old slagoi, 77 
vln. de BoauliM, u me frum Ileavme, 
which IS noted for its clunce 
llurgiindy, 71 

vln ordinaire, common cheap 
wiuc, 15 

vivat, shout ol a pj da use, 296; 
vlvat France, huii.ih toi France, 
3'<5 - 

vive Burgog^ne, long live llffr 
gundy, 154 

vivo Li-Ll* 4 ge - c'ost-i-dire, vive 
la Frauce, lor l,i-la egc-~ihat 
i.s It^ay, lor Fiame, .-532 
volde, tbght. 142 
vraiscmblaiice, likelihood, 28 
vulnerary, suitable Ibi cinnig 
wounds, 24J 

wage, hire and ))ay, 97 
was heulter, what tlu- deiuc. 265 
weel, well, 127 
wein-kellar, wme-cellai, .*65 
whacking, lusty, sioui, ib 
whillywhawing, saying soft thing': 
like loveis, 472 

whimsies, whims, eapiiies, 515 
wight, ctealuic, man, 164; stout, 
vah.ant, 466, win n; see note 
wordmongering, dealing in word-, 
(and ubing lliem to tlu.al), .p.3 

yeomen-prickers.hiiniiiig-giooin^, 
»37 ^ 

yknown, known, 305 
yung frau, maideii, 320 


Zingaro, gipsy, 249. This n tlu 
Italian name and, hke ilsder- 
inan ct>gnate /ii^futtcr^ ha-> l>ccn 
traccil to the Tersian 
saddler 

zuchthaus, luxise (>t ciJiiection, 
5*5 



^(Tambritigf : 

I'klMM) \'.\ JOHN t r.%V. M.A. 
Al lin- UNIVI'KSHY 1‘KKsn. 





AM) Till’, 


Shk'l/iS >A' Si'ir(H)l s 
. I x/) /,\7 Vi ; ( ■( V /, /. <'//• .V. 

JAnr^i> ot th‘ 'Jit'S uTf • -‘U* Ir- ' ‘y f. 1 

COM LJSi\ 


Cfv'LEK. 


0 i 7 jf '',)*■ 

,r. -t 


/' 


Ae ’A'hvlua 

1 It > \’i 


I-*,.. 1 !. n. 

- 0 

Ailfatoj^liaiuh 

A > u.ii- 

* 

<.!'<)> (, 


^ , 

\rM.K' • 



, 7 

, j 

A d.iMi' H', 





Nu! .*> 



, 

DeinosthuiJies 

< (i:i" r . 





K . VI < .i< 


1 . . 1 



II. .. ..1. 1 -ir. !.■ 


' ; <‘v 1 ! i!i ill. . ..'1 



n.i-t-,:)- . 


1 1 . y 



1 ; }.!• . ti' ■ 1 Id A i.i- 


lii .-d 



M. ' . 


,, 


• 

IhiUl V 


Il-ii!') 


1 9 

1 J - Inia 


I’l' 



AU. ^lis 


II '.-1 V 

.0 


V ), 1 -rs 


W . 1 

^.0 

a<'ro<^iotu» 

1 :.m 1 IV 


'i ’ , . -h 

I ' 


j. 



■J 

« 

VI, \ II!, 1 'C 


4 / 

c t \ 


I IK 1 

,s., 

.. 1 <> 


Jotiicr 

Oti> "C). ’ i, V 


l''.|A.(iih I/O 

'M h 


M 





\ : 


df'i 



III.''! VI, vii, XXIII. 

X Xl V 

Jj; 1 t'.ls 7 ' 

e f' n 


Dt.i t fx, X 


1 . V nd 


Lucian 

.S'lm.-iHiii, (’!;ar' ii, 


ir 



Mfj- j -i 1 ih.oii 


M I i }•■ 


I'iatO 

A; ' L '').! 


Aii iiri 



Cnto 


,, 

3/6 


I' ui I’Vjihro 


,, 

7/6 




J. o. A. M A't.iid 

4/6 


I 

\bhJ'^ 



yy/A' PJTT PRESS SERIES, ETC, 


GREEK contmufd. 


Author 

Work 

t.ditor, 

Prtet 

Plutarcli 

Demosthenes 

Jlohl-m 

4/^> 

,, 

Giacchi « 



N icias 

II 

:/- 

,, 

Sulla 


61- 

,, 

luiolcon « 


6 /- 

Sophoclea 

Oedipus Tyrannus 

Jebb 

4/“ 

Thucydides 

Hook m 

Spratt 

IIoMen 

c- 5 /- 

»> 

Jkiok VI 

61- 


Boole VI 1 

5/- 

Xenophon 

Ai^esilaus 

1 laiNlonc 

2j6 

„ 

Anahasii r, ll * 

Bieloi 

4 /- 

\ M 

,, I, II r, IV, V 

• •» t 

2 /- C(U h 

,, 

„ II, VI, VII 


■z/t* t'iifh 

1 • M 

.. I, n, HI, IV, V, VI 

Edwards 

l/f) (dth 


{ / / ’tth compute i ' abulaf^Us ) 

lli lleniqiJ I, ii „ 

bl6 

.> 

Cyrt)pac(leia l 

ShucMiuigh 

»» 

7/6 

T ) 

,, n 

s 'i/- 


,, HI, IV, V 

Holden 

-J. 


„ VI, VH, VIII 


5/- 


Mcinoialuhn i 

l*Alw'.uds 

2 16 

M 

>> H * 

>> 

2/6 

Bedo 

LATIN. 

Isccl. nist<»H III, IV 

J aiiiiby 

7/d 

CcicHdr 

De Bello (ialluo 

Com I, HI, \ 1 , viH 

Beskell 

1 /(> cat A 

„ 

,, n-iii, ami vii 

II 

2 /- cacA 

ft 

M i-iii 

11 

■ ih 

ft 

i M 

,, 1 V"V 

Shuck bin nil 

Ilf, 

I, II, HI, IV, V, VI, VII 

1/6 cac/i 

•1 

( 1 1 ’lih compute 1 Vc atfu/ar ics) 

De Bello ("ivili. Com. i Beskett 

.i/- 

n 

,, ,, Com. ill 

Actio 1*1 ima in C. Vciicm 

If 

2 16 
1/6 

Cicero 

t’owie 

,, 

Dc Ainiciti.a 

Keid f 

3/d 


13 e Senectute 

Holden 

^16 

» • 

De Officiis, Bk HI 

Bl- 

>1 

1*10 Lege Manilla 

Nicol 

iley 

II 

Div, in Q. Caoc. et Actio 
Brima in C. Veriem 

Heitland & C\mie xV 

f - 

Ep. ail Atticum, Lib. ll 

Pielor 

.V- 

It 

Orations against Calilme 

N icol 

' 2 /b 

+ M 

In Catilinain i 

Elalhcr 

i/d 

3/d 

H 

( lErVA Vocabulary) 
Bhilippica Secuiula 

Peskett 


Pro Arclua Boeta 

Reid 

2j- 


„ B.ilbo 

a 

If 

1/6 



rriK^j'irr /'ress series;, etc. 



LATIN ontmufii 

a 

/; littjK 

# 

Frii f 

Cicero 

i A 

1^0 Milt >11 

Krirl 

1/6 

• w 

jf Mu .MO. 

1 Icitkind 

i/- 

#• 

,, 1*1,1 CIO 

I1..1.1CU 


•# 

Milla 

* iTiirniiiun^ Srinii>nis 

k.-i.i 



I'l .mifan 

f/) r.U V 

•EomelJufl Nepos Vour i»arts 

wSIuilIv] nr^h 

ErdGmiil^ 

( I..ifina 

(k .M. 

l/o 

Ho r nee 

Kpi-M/=‘S, r.k I 

sjiii: kliiil^'ll 

Cm A' 

j/t> 

%* 

Otlcs .'ll* 

-~l- 

,, 

')dr-. Hooks f. in 


if- r>i< A 

4t « 

,, l*i>ok-, IV' ; 

> J ^ 

1 I'.il.E 

,, 

S,Ujti^ liijok I 


iIm 

Javenal 

S;u:us 

ilud 

'W 

Livy • 

U<M,k r 11 

. I . 1" (i\^ .1I(S Jfl fl,,r y f 

9 

% 

IJ ♦ 

^T)iiu ly 

?/6 


„ ivrix, xwn 

M iisl.aJI 

i/O 

,, 

1. VI 

1/0 


,t V 

WhiMc*y 

1/6 

■ 1 

,, .wf, x\;i 

I nmsdale 

i/o I’ll; h 

* u I'laptctl frciii) Si )iy«!f ihe lvi)i<'‘'.ul Koine 

C. M. I-Mwih’, 

1/6 

>> w 

n<'r.itiu*> .itmI oilier Sltirir'. 


1 /O 

Luean 

I’li.ii s.iIm. •Hk ( 

I u ukiml 1 f o 

' Ilf i/o 

>y 

IH; Hellt) ( imIi. Hk vii 

Ho'ij' lie 

? 

Lucretius 

Hook III 

Dutr 

* / 

} f 

o V 

,, 

1/- 

Ovid 

Kisti. lk)ok: VI 

Hltll’WKlc 

i/6 

M 

MctainorphoNe'', Hk 1 

Dowd dl 

I/O 


,, Hk vjii 

Siiinnu'i i 

il6 

f-M 

U ctions Irom the 'J'n^tia 

Sintfj.son 

I/O 

1 Phae^TUs 

( / f 'sih {''ot.t '>u/ary) 

1' .ilili. t. Hks 1 ami I f 

Pl.ltlirr 

i/6 

• ( / {''if A / 'ot ,ii\i 'a / y) 

Plautus Kin'dicus 

< oay 

,l/- 

,, 

Slirhus 

1 1 uricll 

l/O 

,, 

i limiuimus 

» li.iy 


Pliny 

l.olftr*;. liot/k \'r 

I lull 

? 0 

Quintus CurtiuB 

Ale x.imlcr in Iii'lij 

J Icitlami iV 1< u. 

II ;/o 

Sallust • 

( aolinc 

.Suiinner'i 

'il 


ju^'iirtha 

*» 

fht 

Tacitus 

A^rjcola .iml (jennnni.i 

.M'-pherv ijM 

Ah 


Ihsl. Hk I 

D.ivic 



,, Hk III 

Sumimns 

2j(i 

M- 

Terence 

11 mtontirn'>ruTiiciio» 

(oiy 

Veig^l ^ 

Aonci'’ r to xn 

Sldj.tW It, k 

l/6 r^u /i 

t „ 

.. f. II, V, VI, IX, X, XI, ' 

ni 

1 <i T i, h 


{ {{7/ A t 

Hucolics M 

I/O 


I'leoseirs I, n, anti III, IV 

,, 

'if- fiU h 


('oioplele Works, Voi. /, TV 



» t 

„ ,, Vt'k ji, Notes ,, 



s 



TTTF. P/rr PREPS SERIES, .ETC. 

FRENCH. 


’Hie Vohtmfs vuiiked * eottf-i/tr yp/.i/ui/uiy, ' 


A Ulh.n 

Work • 


tre 

About 

I.e I'oi <U s j\l( Hit n|» lies 

Kopt s 


"Biart 

<bi.md I’t !ais Tts I, If 

1, Ar( 1 *ih'(ujuo " 

Paui llr^ ^ ?/' 

- h 

Boileau 

Nu'hol wSmith 

Ilf. 

Conieille 

I ..1 Suite dll Mentfui 

M a-,si>n 

t' 

t » 

!*( ilyt urle 

liramiludiz f* 



L<. ( id 

Lve 

li 

/)o Boiinechoflc 

1 i/ati lie. die 

(Adlx-il. 

^z- 

M 

I'.citiaml dll dm .(din 

Loathis ^ 



,, Tnit 11 * 


t/d 

!? lavigne 

I ouis \ 1 

L.vo ^ 


,, 

1 A ‘s 1‘ iif.iiil'- d' I'Mouaid 

” i 


Dp Vainartliie 

1 (Mime d’Are 

Clapi'i \ Kojins '• 

1 /f ) 

Do Vlgiiy 

I '( ( 'anno do loim *' ^ 

L\o ) 

./6 

"DuiJiaa 

1 ,i l oitiriodi D’Aidn^^nan 

1 

^1 

^ Enaiilt 

la' ( liien du ( '.iiMf.nno 

\’m 1 .ill 

?/ 

El ckmaiin-Cbatrian 1 ,a ( iucnc 

< lapin ^ 

d/- 


\\'.lt(‘rl (;0 

Ropes 



l.e IdtK'US 

d/- 

1 » 

Mad ime 'IIk'h' a* 


d/- 

, , 

1 1 1 idiri' d un < on^crit 


/,/- 


\’ina<;o cii Ilal'o (St Icolioii-,) 

r.i}eri Laym* 

.iZ- 

Qujzot 

1 tiM'otirs jair i'll isttuio do la 
! I'S t>liiU'm tl*Aiu;lot« no 

I’ve 


Hugo 

L( ^ 1 tur<.^i.i\ < s 

,, 

’/r. 

*Malot 

l\( mi ft Sts Am. ^ 

V.-)i id 

'2/- 

* .. 

1m mi tn Au_:;it*U''ic 


2/- 

Moi inioo 

( ajliindsi (.!/// /) 

Ropes 

af- 

Ml c be lot 

Lorn X XI iNl (diailos (ho Itold 


7((i 

Mollere 

Ta r.e'Uii^oois ( ii-ntilhoiimic 

( I ipin ' 

•/6 


1 ’ I . ' .U' (Its V'einmos 

Naintslmry 

2/0 

,, 

1 os ritciousos rulirules 

iliaunlujiti' 

'll- 

,, 

,, EdltlOfi) 

11 

iZ- 

,, 

I,e Misanthroj'o 


?/6 

,, 

1/ Avail' 

Rippm-mn 1 

i/O 

Fci 1 ault 

Imii y dc'^ 

i/d 

Plrou 

I .1 Mt'tioma nu- 

Masson 

aZ- 

Poiisavd 

cha ill a to (An day 

Ropes 

7,1- 

Racliie 

Lo" I’hudou's 

Hiaunholli 

2/- 

,, 

, , ( w' cM £ ./<,'£’££ Edition ) 

,, 

r/- 

,, 

Alhalie 

I'Ae 


Saint Iiio 

I’icciola 

JLipes ^ 

^Z- 

Sandeau 

Mdlle dob StiMiore 

' ?/' 

Sciibe & Legciiv^ Uataille do Dames 

Bun 

2f- 

Scribe 

1 Voi re d’l'au 

( ‘olbi ck 

1/- 

SOdaliie 

1 c niilos.)|)ho saii-^ le savoir 

Bull 

7h 

Souvestro 

I'n rhilosDphe smis los I'oits 

Kvo 

'2/- 


I.o Serf iS: DeChovtierde Lorraine Im>]ip« 



‘I 



'I'HF. /’//■/■ Ih'LSS S/:RIF\ f/v. 


f rU-!NCH 

■I -T 


0// i ft \ f ; 


.utt 'r ^ 

Souvostro 

\ 1*1 "1. j^r.f I jt ji, |i \'«-fv 
: ^ P , , ‘cu- 

\ 'sx. AnjK V >■ .M' \ ii 1 1!» )i)l ! I 
^ • * I li.iy’t i- 1 .M 

Tliu'rry 1 ^,.f ! -it 

^ !‘i !!•. . (n "I wiv) 

1‘ ll .li‘s I«'mps 


"Spoiict'r • J^\ 
Mmocle 

# M 


M A I'll 1*1 


I . ' r ; * » • V ' 

\ViUii ini ! ‘ li 

,, V iV/i /.V I h ii ft) 


t'' .r 

)/(. 

■ > I > / - 

’/ 



.,1 Hi 

M IS 01, ,\ Kfi ' 

1 / 

Villem ail 
Voltaire* ^ 

! . >>u Irs 1 : . , -1 J w' 

I 1 ! 1 " . • 1 ( 1 (U* 1 . 'M; , 

( 1 lo M J- (111 



\j V, in J liji'i j .'Is M.i 

-,-..*11 A I'l.'ilu ill 

‘/t. . ' 

Xa'vier do 

» 1 a 1 V on' ‘ • : iiiu' 1 < ; 

Ml. II 

# 

mS’ f<tre 

( I ii*n -1 ' H IK *1 A.) .!<A 

'/ ■ 


• 

OERMAff 



• 

' / ft 

‘ ' a' t(' .'f y 


“Aiulerseij 

1 1 ■ 1 . V i I'r , 

!>'■!' , 1 1 ' 1 , I ! 


lieuedlx 

Fre> taj; 

l)i \\< ,| • 

\ J t ' 1 1# !' 1 ’< (' • u'li'' (!' 

Lku: 

;/* 


(k- (11 

W.i-ii I 


, , 

1)1'- I.IUKI < >' .1 

1 1 . 

• ' 

CSootiio 

L ii.(i H) lu t < { f (K 17^ i ; 

W ,' 1 -I 1 ( f .“i < I’m 

(hii 


! [• 1 111, Hill uiKi 1 '<)|( 1 ,) 

,, ,, 

\>h 

,, 

i.'.* 

1: . 1 

, ll 

*GnTiim 

SdcrK-.l r.llr 

i , , hi Kill 

1/' 

Gui/.kow 

, 1 •! 1 W!-'! ' U' 1 t 

U . 1 1 1 i i 1 1 1 1 1 . 

'» 


i ). 1 1 • in,.. \ 1.1 

1 1 ^ 1 |M|| 1 ! ' 

1 . ' 

Uiiuff • 

! 1 1- IMi' .!(. 1 .)! • 1 

lin ..1 

1 

• 

1 * 

1 i.t-i, VV Hill'!. 1 1 . nj> ' 1 ' . 1 1 

' i thijtiii 'hn 

i\ ' ■( 1 ,i,‘ it 

i 


1 'll Kr'r.i- jpf' 

's' 111. : ' iii.i I'R 

7 

• 

i )( r iu \ ; A I' . lii I . 

1 I .1 'hi. 

h 

Tiiiinerniann 

! )' I ni„ ; 1 

''h' * 

J- 

*K]eo « 

i )i< (|( lit-' f, " ll- '■ 1 , i- M'. 11 

' -1 'll 1. .iiiii* 

>i 

Konlrniu^cii 

Jl.i- f-.hl i.S! ’ 

f "Ih ' (i 

V 

Losf,nij;^ 

Ml . 1 ' \.M I ! I in 

W-i! i.'hbiiliiiA 

7- 

\l- 

I.ossiJig' Ac !t.t' ' P '■■ ■ 

1: 

MendelPRobu 


i ! 1 1' 

-1 

Raumei 

Rieljl ^ 

!-)( 1 (T'K Kj ' 1.' 7 

'Ji'-l't.!' ■ 

\\ ,n;;ujr 

^ 1 - 

f ^ 

# 

1 >1 ' . ' 5 * 1 1 '1 11 I . ; JiO ‘ 

V\ ■ ' Ji’ilnltni 

. 7 - 




ir 



THE PTTT PRESS SER/ES, ETC. 


GERMAN continued. 


A utfuir 

Work 

Editor 

Prue 

Schiller 

Geschichte dcs tlrcissigjah- 




ngcn Kriegs. Book iii. 

Breul ^ f 

3 /- 

1 f 

Maria Stuart * 

II 

. 3/J' 


Wallenstein I. (T.ager and 

I’lccolomini) 
Waflen stein IT. (Tod) 

It * • 

tt 

1 1 

3/^> 

Syhel 

Ihin/ Isugen von Savoyen 

(^)uiggin 

r' 

3/^> 

IJlilaud 

Ernst, 1 lei/Dg Von Schwahen 

Wolstenholinc 


German ll.ictylic 1 ‘oetiy 

Wagner 

3 /' 

L<i Sage & Isla 

SPANISH. 

I. os I.adroncs de Asturias 

Kirkpat rick 

• 

GaJ^pa 

Trahilgar 

* % 

»» 

^ 4 /- 


ENGLISH. 


f " 


Ilistoncal Ballads • 

« Sidgwick* 

1/6 

Bacon 

Uist<uy of 4 iie Keign of 
King Ileiuy Vll 

I aim by 

3 /' 

f • 

Essays 

West 

3/6 1c s/- 

« 1 

Now Atlantis 

G. C. M. Smith 1/6 

Burke 

American Spc^cchcs 

Innes 

3 /- 

Cowloy 

Essays 

^ laimby 

4/- 

Defoe 

Robinson Crusoe, Part I 

Mastcrman •»/- 


Earle Micr<ioosm<>gi.ipliy West 3/. .'t 4/- 

Goldsinlth Travollt’i aiul Dcscited Muri\(m ijti 

Gray l^)tMns 'l'o\cy 4/^ 5/. 

t ,1 Oile on the Sprinji; and The I’lard ,, Hct. 

t ♦, ()<lo on the Sprung and 'I'he Klegy ,, 8d. 

Kingsley 'Plie Heroes E. A. Gardner 1/6 


Lamb 

Talcs from Shakenpeaie. 2 Seiies Elathor 

f/6 fiir/t 

Macaulay 

Lortl Clive 

Inne-s 


rTi 

It 

Warren Hastings 

1* • 


1/6 


WdViam Pitt and Earl of Chath. 

on „ 


2/6 

1 I, 

John B liny an 

1 1 


»/' 

t- „ 

John Mdton 

Flalher 


1/6 


I. ays and other P*»ems 



1/6 

Mayor 

More 

ASketchof Ancient Philosophy 
from 'Thales to t 'lreio 
Handbook of English Melie 
History of King Richard III 

1 umhy 


.3/6 

2/* 

3/6 

,, 

Utopia 


3/6 

Milton 

Arcades 

Veiily 


1/6 


Ode on the Nativity, L’AHe-) 
gro, II Pensoroso& I.ycidas) 

II 

L 

2/6 

V 

t 

Comus & Lycidas 

,, 


2/- 

1 ff 

Samson Agonistes 

II 


2/6 


Sonnets 

i» 


1/6 


Paradise I ost.six parts 

^ M 

West 

2I- 

each 

Pope 

Essay on Criticism 

6 


2 j- 



Tim rrrr tutss s hr its, it/v. 

ENGLISH cotiiutuCi t. 


-4 


f(fr 

I'ytif 

Scott 

iMuin'uii • 

M ‘ 111 imni 

:,(> 


I h’v iiiellic' hake* 


il(> 


Ln\ (>1 l)n I.Lst Miu'.ticl 

1' l.nliri 

i/- 

t ,< 

L' ,,v ml of MonUose 

Snupion 

ilU 

’ ’ i 

(lu^ I^!os 

• Milbi'i 

il- 


(»M MoiuHiy 

NiclJin 

' 'n 


K< ' luoiih 

Mutlin 



'J '!(' rali^iiian 

A. S ivc 



(.< 1 mill 1 )hi 

Min i-'on 


Shalteaoeare 

A M ((1*^11 1’.i MU 1 DiCani 

Vli ll> 

1 n 

1, ^ 

T'.N.!f(i) ^ ^4flt 

»» 

1 ,''i 

„ 

^ Jniius ('.U“'ur 


Mi '<> 


J hi' 

f t 

* 'k 

• ^ 

Kint^ Li'ar 




M( nji ml ot \^i*ioc 


1 I > 

^ , 

Kini; Kicliaid il ^ 


l/k 

,, 

As V»m 1 live It 

• 

1 k 


!\m^ I lc-’»y V 

j . 

I;n 

, , 

M.U'l.Lll. 


1 k 

Shakespeare & 

Fletcher IVi, Kiu'^mu ii 

siV.ii 


Suinej’ 

An Aj 'h'p^u' foi I’lif irtv. 

S'mu Is ! 'M ,'li 


Wordsworth 

!i ( (( ^ l*<>« ms 

Ml- 1 1 ' iii\ 

(M i/k 

West 

1' k ini.nl <n i' n^h Jt * >1 unm u 


‘ I 

1 ) 

I' I'jrhsh (h.iimnar for Ihi^ii.i < » 


1 / 

) ^ 

K<‘} In (ir.unin.ns 


ii/k f 

Cailos 

Simil ll!>lMiy of HjiIinJi IimIm 


'/- 

MiJJ 

I'k'i nu nl.iiy ( 'omiiJCM i.n’ fj-r v;i i 

}>^‘y 

i/k 

Bartliol»)niew 

Al/. IS n/ i'innui< i( j.il ( jLi [i^i <ij >h i 


J 

Rcftliisoi* • 
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